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Backgrounds  and  Accessories. 
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ceive prompt  attention. 

L.  W.  Seavey, 

Studio  216  E.  9th  St., 
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Series  of   Essays  for  the  Studio  and   Study, 
To  which  are  added 

II Y 
H.    I'.ADBN    PKITOIAKl> 

A  very  instructive  and  entertaining  little    ■■ 

►;cs.     12  mo.  edition  in  paper,  9>  co  ;    pocket 
edition,  30  cents. 


W.  f.  A*  m:, 

trtisfir    ltn>  L'/iohikI*    nn-l      ire.  i*r,,ie*. 
Removed  to  68  Wert  4th  St  ,  4  hU  k-  1 
New  V..KK.  ' 

I  wish  to  inform  my  esteemed  patrons  that  r 
season  has  been  a  most  su<  1  cs,tul  our,  end  the  mini 
bcr  of  my  t  HlUMMI  i.brably. 

I  attribute  this  gratifying  result  mainly  |0  IB*  11. .m 
ner  in  whn  h  I  pel  far  III  my  ■<■  'ik,  it  .«U.i\s  l>eing 
tasty  and  artistic  in  every  res    e.  1 

\lv    HM   studio   is   fitted    with   .ill    the   m  ..1,-rn    1111 

tad  I  have  every  facility  r-r  letiefying 

-t  em  ting  require  risi  ii  public 

with  everydsiD|  m   my  Imr.      A  visit  to  my  establish- 
in-lit.  whn  h  Ins  the  HUgl  ,  .111. 1  .  ..nt.ims 

flic  greatest  amount  of  Mock  of  its  kind   in  the  world, 

will  \>c  linn  ii  eppret  inted. 

1  b.ivc  egaia  added  numerous  new  design!  to  my 

greni  rnriety  of  petterua  \  ■<  Ba  ind  At  ■ 

ojmobies,  and  also  keep  m  -t."  k  .1  large  quantity  of 

1  ii  .in,  thereby  teeing  bbm  end  deley 

in  tlic  filling  Of  orders.      Yours,  I  illy, 

w  V 


Bttlipcid  *clai   Printing- Co. 

17  Union  Square,  New  York. 
Time.—  It  is  our  intention  that  every  order  re- 
ceived in  the  morning's  mail  (when  not  to  be  put  on 
strtachers)  shall  leave  this  establishment  the  same 
day  or  the  following  morning.  If  too  late  for  the 
morning  work,  it  is  sent  on  the  second  day.  Having 
our  own  engine  and  electric  light,  we  are  not  at  all 
dependent  on  the  weather. 

George  G.  Rockwood, 

Business  Manager. 


Wanted— A  Situation  by  an  honest,  industrious 
man  as  Operator  and  Retoucher,  who  can  also  print 
and  finish.     Moderate  salary  and  faithful  service. 
Address  C.  Hakt, 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Just  Out.— A  complete  work  of  Instructions  m 
the  Art  of  Making  Portraits  in  I  rayon  on  Solar  En- 
largements, by  K.  Ix>ng,  Quincy,  III.     Price  sects. 

For  sale  by  dealers  generally,  and  by 

K.  ft   EL  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


To  rtiotogruphcrs: 
Send    fat    Bargain     Litt    Bed    any     requirements 

needed.  ('■>•«'    M  ^  ki  in  ,  ay  ■  Mercer  St.,  N.  Y. 

tk  House. 


I'rlii  1  iim  and  Toning;  done  for 

Auiiiicur*. 
4x5,     unmounted  1  10 cents;  mounted,  13  cents. 

..    "  "         »5 

5x8,  .4     '•  "  >8 

6**8*.  "  18     "  "  35 

8x10,  "  25     "  "  35 

0  tbr  brst  w,.rk       Prints  tastefully  mounted 

end  born 

eet  of  our  Dark  Room  to  irofesAional*  and 
amateurs.      Send  for  our  new  1  ettJogUe. 

LOBUi   Hv  >s  .  A— I— r*l  Hcadcinarters, 

1  4  rnfaoe  st  ,  n.  v.  City. 


Amuteurm  in   l»ho»ogrn|>li > 

Can  have  practn.il   inline  tin   ■  the  wet  or  tbc  dry 

plete  preceea;  ebo  in  printing,  toning,  retouching! 

cU    ,  at  tlicir  own  residence*. 

Printing  and  finishing  lor  amateurs  at  reasonable 
prices.  All  coinmiinii  ations  by  mail  pi  .mptly  an- 
swered.        Wm.  Klauskk,  ia8  W.  leyd  St., 

New  York  City. 

IS 


Special  Notices. 


THE  PMTmQT-YPE, 

(patented.) 

WILLIS    &    CLEMENTS,    Proprietors. 

25  North  Seventh  Street. 

Philadelphia. 

Endorsed    by    Sarony,   Guiekunst   and  many    oth- 
ers. 

This  process  is  best  adapted  for  Solar  Enlarge- 
ments, large  contact  portrait  work — 8  x  10  and  larger 
— Copies  of  Paintings  and  Engravings,  Prints  on 
Linen,  etc.,  etc. 

Amateurs  will  find  this  process  the  most   artistic 
for  landscapes.     Licenses  sold  to  professionals  and 
amateurs  on  reasonable  terms.     Send  for  our  latest 
instructions.     Address  all  communications  to 
Willis  &  Clements,  Patentees. 
Or  to  Buchanan,  Smkdi.ey  &  Bromlbv, 
General  agents  for  sale  of  ?naterals  , 

Phila  .  Pa. 


For  S'ale.— Three  second  hand  portrait  lenses 
as  follows  : 
1  Ex.  4-4  Harrison,  Pat.  Diaphragm 
1  %  size,         "  plain, 

1   V:    "        H.  R.  &  B  ,  plain, 

Address  Percy  A.  McOeofge, 

care  E.  &  H   T.  Anthony  &  Co., 

New  York  City 


$60  00 

15  00 

7  50 


Who  Wants  It!— We  will  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder  one  of  the  finest  and  largest  galleries  in  the 
State"  Location  first-class,  all  on  second  floor. 
Two  large  skylights.  P.russels  Carpets,  fine  Mirrors 
and  Furnitnre  ;  I. -iree  Solar  Cameras.  One  14  x  17 
and  one  8  x  10  Royal  Camera.  Accessories,  etc. 
The  place  cost  over  $5,000.  We  bought  it  at  sher- 
iff sale  in  order  to  save  our  claim  ;  we  are  not  pho- 
tographers and  don't  want  it.  Will  sell  for  a  trifle, 
on  easy  terms,  or  we  will  take  some  wideawake 
Partner  with  some  cash  Population  40,000.  Prices 
good.  No  tintypes  made.  The  best  season  just 
opening,  the  Legislature  jsut  going  into  session. 
Let  us  hear  from  you.     Address 

Barnes  &  Miller, 

329  Market  St., 

Hamsburg,  Pa. 


Xo  Photog-rrr  pliers  and  Amateurs. 

Messrs.  Dummrr  &  Settle,  433  and  435  6th  Ave. 
N  Y.  City,  have  enlarged  their  Printing  facilities, 
and  are  prepared  to  do  Printing  for  the  trade,  in 
first-class  style  at  reasonable  prices.  Send  for  price- 
list. 


There  was  a  young  Lady  named  Sairey 
Wished  a  Photograph  (good)  of  the  dairy 
She  was  told  that,  for  views, 
The  best  box  to  use 
Was  Anthony's  new  one  called  "  Fairy." 

She  tSen  told  her  friend  how  she  guessed 

That  in  a  new  lens  she'd  invest, 

So  she  bought  a  Dallmeyer, 

And  though  it  cost  higher 

Than  poor  ones,  she  found  it  the  best. 

For  dry  plates  she  then  made  a  dash, 
But  found  that  so  many  were  trash, 
She  believed  they  all  lied, 
Until  Eastman's  she  tried, 
When  she  found  them  to  be  just  the  (hash) 

Moral, 

If  experience  from  this  you  would  gain  ; 
The  road  to  success  is  quite  plain. 
Come  out  of  the  woods, 
Get  first  quality  goods, 
Avoiding  both  trouble  and  pain. 


Wi  are  Ready!  Owing  to  the  sudden  increase 
in  the  demand  for  the  RocKwood  Dry  Plates,  we 
were  obliged  through  the  months  of  July  and  August 
to  decline  many  orders.  We  have  now  more  than 
quadrupled  our  facilities  and  introdviced  improve- 
ments whi  h  will,  we  hope,  enable  us  to  fill  orders 
with  promptness  and  give  us  plates  possessing,  if 
possible,  still  m"re  sensitiveness  and  uniformity. 
For  price  lists  and  samples,  of  work  by  the  "  Rock- 
wood  Plate  "  address 

J.  A.  Randell,  Manager, 

17  Union  Square,  N.  Y.  City. 


$250    Will  buy  a  cosy  Gallery,   well   fitted   for 
first-ciass  work.     No  competition. 

Mrs.  E.  Van  Holsen, 

'Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— Small  Photo.  Gallery  in  Count* 
town  of  3.000  population.  No  opposition.  8170 
cash  will  buy  the  above,  if  sold  by  the  20th  of  Jan., 
1885.     For  particulars  address 

Photographer, 

Charleston,  W.  \'a. 


Wanted  to  Buy  or  to  Rent,  with  priv- 
ilege of  buying,  a  first-class  gallery  in  a  live  place. 
Address  with  paticulars  F.  Box  120, 

Nashua,  X.  Y. 
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MADE  WITH  THE  DETECTIVE  CAMERA. 


ON  EASTMAN'S  SPECIAL  DRY  PLATE   BY  AN  AMATEUR. 
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PUBLISHED  BY  E.  &  H.  T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.,  591  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS  should  reach  us 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  preceding: 
Issue,  otherwise  we  cannot  promise  to 
publish  them  in  the  succeeding:  number. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  notify  us  of  any 
alteration  or  omission  before  the  date 
above  named,  and  to  state  for  what  pe- 
riod the  advertisement  should  be  con- 
tinued—if for  one,  three,  six  or  twelve 
months.  Standing:  advertisements  will 
be  chargred  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  rates  for  advertising-  are—         * 

Page,  for  a  single  issue, $15 

Half  page,      "       " 8 

Quarter  page,"       " 5 

Eighth  page,  "       " 3 

Special  Notices,  per  line,     .    .    25  Cents. 


fVtogfkpriid  Bulletin, 


Terms  for  1884:   Two  Dollars. 

Unillustrated,  One  Dollar. 
Payable  in  Advanoe, 
And  only  to  those  who  vay. 
Vol.  XV.— 1 


A  Brief  Retrospect. 

Before  entering  upon  the  new  year,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  hurriedly  cast  a  glance 
backward  to  note  the  more  salient  points 
of  progress  made  in  the  theory  and  practice 
of  photography  during  the  twelve  months 
just  closed. 

That  period  was  remarkable  for  activity, 
but  the  efforts  of  investigators  and  experi- 
mentalists seem  to  have  been  directed  more 
to  the  development  of  the  relatively  old 
than  to  the  discovery  of  anything  funda- 
mentally new. 

No  radical  change  of  any  moment  can 
be  recorded,  either  as  to  the  materials  or 
methods  employed — nothing  has  been  suc- 
cessfully substituted  for  the  glass  support  ; 
no  substance  has  been  offered  to  replace 
the  gelatine  vehicle,  or  the  bromide  of  sil- 
ver excitant,  or,  in  fact,  anything  to  entire 
ly  supersede  in  the  subsequent  operations 
of  development  and  fixing  of  the  nega- 
tive; and  finally,  nothing  has  been  pro- 
posed that  promises  to  supplant  the  use  of 
albumenized  paper  for  positive  reproduc- 
tions. 

Practically,  however,  many  advances  have 
been  made.  Primarily,  in  the  quality  of. 
the  gelatino-bromide  emulsion  a  marked 
improvement  is  manifest.  The  difficulty 
involved  in  its  preparation  in  quantities  has 
been  largely  overcome — that  of  rendering 
it  homogeneous.     The  fact  of  its  extreme 
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In  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  else- 
where, there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the 
number  of  amateurs ;  many  new  societies 
have  been  formed,  and  the  access-ions  in- 
clude persons  of  almost  every  occupation, 
or  of  leisure,  old  and  young,  male  and  fe- 
male. 

Commercially  the  year  has  been  a  pros- 
perous one,  and  there  are  few  photogra- 
phers who  have  not  been  kept  busy.  Prices 
in  some  instances  have  been  low,  unneces 
sarily  so,  perhaps,  in  many  cases,  and  al- 
though the  dry  plate  "boom"  may  have  so 
far  subsided  that  the  public  have  begun  to 
look  upon  "instantaneous  photographs" 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  have  abundant 
ground  for  th*  belief  that  "  there  is  a  good 
time  coming." 


Apparatus  for  Supplying  Sensitive  Plates 
in  Photographic  Cameras. 

The  following  is  the  specification  of  in- 
vention by  Messrs.  James  Henry  Hare 
and  Henry  James  Dale,  both  of  London, 
for  an  invention  patented  under  the  above 
title: 

Our  invention  relates  to  means  of  supply 
ing  sensitive  plates  to  a  photographic  cam- 
era, our  object  being  to  have  a  number  of 
such  plates  ready  to  be  acted  on  by  expo- 
sure in  the  camera  either  in  direct  succes- 
sion or  in  any  desired  order,  and  to  retain 
these  plates  protected  against  farther  active 
action  uutil  they  can  be  conveniently  devel- 
oped. 

For  this  purpose  we  make  a  box  of  rect- 
angular form,  of  a  depth  somewhat  more 
than  double  the  width  of  a  plate,  so  that  it 
can  contain  two  tiers  of  plates,  the  one 
tier  above  t  h  e  other.  Each  sensitive 
plate,  if  it  be  transparent,  is  fitted  in  a  light 
frame  having  an  opaque  backing,  which  may 
be  a  thin  plate  of  metal,  and  a  number  of 
these  frames,  with  the  sensitive  plates  se- 
cured in  them  in  each  case  by  a  suitable 
turn-button  or  catch,  are  placed  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  box,  where  they  are  pressed  for- 
wards toward  the  front  by  light  springs. 
Above  this  lower  tier  of  plates  we  place  an 


upper  tier,  which  must  consist  of  a  number 
less  at  least  by  one  than  the  number  in  the 
lower  tier.  The  front  of  the  box  is  made 
with  a  slide  or  shutter  such  as  is  usually 
employed  for  exposing  plates  in  cameras. 
The  box  is  fitted  to  the  back  of  the  camera 
by  tenons  sliding  in  grooves  or  otherwise. 
On  withdrawing  the  shutter  the  front  plate 
of  the  lower  tier  is  exposed,  and  on  closing 
the  shutter  it  is  protected  against  farther 
active  action.  The  box  being  then  re- 
moved and  turned  over  and  o.ver,  this  front 
plate  finds  its  way  to  a  front  place  in  the 
upper  tier,  whilst  the  back  plate  on  the  up- 
per tier  descends  behind  the  plates  of  the 
lower  tier.  On  replacing  the  box  the  plate 
which  was  originally  second  of  the  lower 
tier  can  be  exposed,  or,  if  it  should  be  de- 
sired to  pass  several  without  exposure,  the 
box  can  be  turned  over  and  over  several 
times  so  as  to  change  the  position  of  several 
of  the  plates.  Thus  plate  after  plate  can  be 
exposed  either  in  direct  succession  or  in 
any  desired  order.  For  convenience  of  as- 
certaining which  of  a  number  of  plates  oc- 
cupies at  any  time  the  position  for  exposure 
we  provide  in  the  shutter  a  hole  fitted  with 
non-actinic  glass,  and  we  mark  each  plate- 
frame  with  a  number  or  other  distinguish- 
ing symbol  which  can  be  seen  through  the 
glass. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Annuals. 

The  many  photographers  who  look  for- 
ward to  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  British 
Journal  Alma7iac  and  the  Year  Book  of 
Photography  are  hereby  advised  that  the 
issues  for  1884  are  now  at  hand. 

Upon  inspection  of  their  contents  we  find 
that  they  are  as  interesting  and  valuable  as 
heretofore,  and  we  urge  our  readers  to  sup- 
ply themselves  early,  to  avoid  the  risk  of 
being  left  when  the  editions  are  exhaust- 
ed. 

We  cannot  conceive  that  any  intelligent 
photographer  would  consent  to  remain  with, 
out  having  on  hand  all  these  books,  so  val- 
uable as  aids  or  references.  Price  50  cents* 
single;  75  cents  for  the  two 
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Opalescence  in  Gelatine  Negatives. 

liv    II.  Y.  K.  COTBSWORTH. 

How  seldom  do  we  see  the  deepest  shad- 
ows oi  a  gelatine  negative,  or  even  the  mar- 
gin protected  by  the  rebate  of  the  dark 
slide,  represented  by  perfectly  clear  glass  I 
Perhaps,  as  regards  the  former,  the  cases 
are  extremely  few  where  the  result  is  to  be 
anticipated  or  desired  when  a  proper  ex- 
posure has  been  given  ;  but  when  the  un- 
exposed margin  of  the  plate  is  in  question, 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  that,  where 
all  conditions  are  as  they  should  be,  the 
glass  ought  to  be  perfectly  undimmed  by 
deposit  or  veil  of  any  sort. 

I  am  not  alluding  now  to  fog  of  the  or- 
dinary description,  nor  even  to  whal  is 
sometimes  known  as  "slight  veil,"f"though 
these  are  rarely  altogether  absent  if  the 
negative  be  carefully  examined  when  press- 
ed in  contact  with  a  sheet  of  clean,  white 
paper,  however  clean  and  pure  the  trans- 
parent portion  may  appear  when  examined 
by  transmitted  light.  The  defect,  if  such  it 
can  practically  be  considered,  is  rather  of 
the  character  of  a  faint  opalescence,  which 
clearly  arises  from  no  deposit  of  silver  nor 
from  any  form  of  developing  stain. 

I  was  inclined  at  one  time  to  attribute  it 
to  lime,  either  contained  in  the  gelatine  it- 
self or  precipitated  in  the  film  from  the 
water  by  the  ammonia  employed  in  devel- 
oping. But  this  supposition  became  un 
tenable  when  I  reflected  that,  whereas  a 
bath  of  weak  hydrochloric  acid  sufficed  to 
entirely  remove  the  much  denser  "  cloud" 
of  lime  produced  by  washing  the  film  with 
ordinary  hard  water  after  ferrous  oxalate 
development,  the  slight  opalescence  I  refer 
to  entirely  resisted  such  treatment.  Indeed, 
where  the  phenomenon  exists,  it  is  possible 
to  entirely  remove  the  image  itself  by  re- 
sorting to  the  strongest-  measures,  without 
in  any  way  modifying  the  opalescence, 
which  remains  evenly  spread  over  the  whole 
film  after  the  entire  disappearance  of  the 
silver  image.  Again  :  plates  of  the  same 
batch  which  have,  after  development,  shown 
this  opalescent  appearance,  have  been  soak- 
ed in  dilute  ammonia — that  is,  water  con- 


taining the  same  proportion  pf ammonia  as 
would  be  present  in  an  ordinary  developing 
solution — and  after  careful  washing  fixed 
without  development.  These  have  been 
perfectly  free  from  the  defect,  which  cannot, 
therefore,  arise  from  precipitation  of  lime 
salts  by  the  ammonia. 

Noticing  at  last  that  the  defect  was  gen- 
erally visible,  or  at  least  more  prominent, 
when  the  clearing  solution  of  acid  and 
alum  (or  in  a  less  degree  plain  alum)  was 
used,  it  struck  me  that  it  was  most  likely 
due  to  some  reaction  between  the  alum 
bath  and  the  hypo,  remaining  in  the  film 
after  fixing  A  very  few  experiments  proved 
this  to  be  undoubtedly  the  case  ;  and  though 
alum  is  certainly  not  the  only  substance 
that  conduces  to  the  production  of  this  veil, 
I  have  little  hesitation  in  saving  that  hypo, 
is  almost  invariably  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

Much  has  been  said  in  past  years  on  the 
subject  of  the  result  of  the  mutual  decom- 
position of  alum  and  hypo,  when  brought 
together  in  solution  or  in  a  gelatine  film. 
In  the  former  case  the  reaction  may  be 
easily  followed  and  accounted  for;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  consideration  of  an 
imperfectly  washed  gelatine  negative  film 
subsequently  treated  with  alum  or  a  mixture 
of  alum  and  an  acid,  numerous  complica- 
tions are  introduced,  the  result  varying  with 
the  amount  of  washing  after  fixing,  the 
length  of  time  the  plate  was  in  the  fixing 
bath,  as  well  as  the  strength  and  age  of  the 
fixing  solution  employed.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  result  may  be  the  deposit  of  a  mi- 
nute quantity  of  sulphur  and  (or)  sulphide  of 
silver  in  the  film  in  an  extremely  fine  state 
of  division — varying,  of  course,  with  the  con- 
ditions, but  in  any  case  producing  the  trans- 
parent opalescence  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

As  the  result  of  numerous  experimenis  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  at  lea1-! 
the  great  majoiity  of  cases  the  opalescence 
is  caused  by  sulphur  alone,  and  for  these 
reasons:  Though  when  alum  and  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  are  mixed  in  piain  solution  a 
certain  proportion  of  sulphur  is  found  mixed 
with  the  deposit  that  occurs,  it  is  in  com- 
paratively small  proportion.  But  if  the 
mixture  of  alum  and  acid  be  substituted  for 
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the  plain  alum  solution  then  a  much  more 
copious  precipitation  of  sulphur  occurs,  the 
acid,  in  fact,  playing  a  stronger  part  than 
the  alum.  So  in  using  the  acid  clearing  so- 
lution a  far  greater  amount  of  opalescence 
is  produced  than  is  the  case  with  alum 
alone.  It  may  be  said  that  if  any  hyposul- 
phite of  silver  be  left  in  the  film  the  acid 
will  convert  that  into  sulphide,  but  I  do 
not  think  so;  at  any  rate,  plates  purpose- 
ly soaked  in  solutions  of  ]  lain  hypo,  and 
hypo,  half  saturated  with  silver  haloids  have, 
when  slightly  rinsed  and  treated  with  alum 
and  acid,  showed  no  perceptible  difference. 
The  silver  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  (on- 
verted  into  sulphate,  and  as  such  is  washed 
out  of  the  film. 

But  the  most  cogent  reason  for  laying 
the  blame  upon  precipitated  sulphur — and 
here  lies  the  gist  of  what  I  have  to  say — is 
that  the  opalescence  or  veil  is  removed  by 
sulphur-solvent,  or,  at  least,  such  as  can  be 
made  to  penetrate  the  film,  and  llfcM  may, 
therefore,  be  used  as  the  remedy.  Thus, 
by  immersing  the  opalescent  sulphu: 
tabling  film  in  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  for  some  time,  the  sulphur  is 
dissolved,  forming  with  the  MllplutC 
sulphite  of  soda,  and  so  removing  the  veil. 

Sulphurous   arid    a! 
and  it  is  still  the  subject   of  inquiry  \Mth  me 
as   to   whether    tins   may   not    profitably    Ikt 
used  to  replace  the  hydrochlori. 
alic,  and   other  acids   usually  empl 
combination  with  alum. — British  Journal 
of  Photography. 


Photography  in  the  Albatross. 
The  United  States  Fish  Comrr. 
Steamer  Albatross  is  provided  with  a  scien- 
tific and  chemical  laboratory,  in  one  corner 
of  which  there  is  a  photographic  dark  room 
The  vessel  is  fitted  with  all  modern  im- 
provements, and  is  supplied  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Scandle  B  lamps  of  the 
Edison  incandescent  system,  the  observa- 
tions being  conducted  regularly  throughout 
the  night  as  well  as  by  day.  In  addition 
there  is  an  arc-lamp  of  great  power,  for  il- 


luminating the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
a  powerful  submarine  lamp,  which  can  be 
lowered  to  any  depth  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  feet 

The  photographic  section  is  in  complete 
running  order,  and  affords  the  means  of  il- 
lustrating p.  objectfj  whether  large 
or  microscopic,  and  c  nt.iins,  beside-,  im- 
proved appliances  for  registering  the  inten- 
sity of  ligluat  different  depths  of  the  sea. 

Those    who    would    l»c    pleased    to    read 

further  concerning  the  equipment  and  other 

details  of  the  Albatross  are  referred  to  an 

interesting    article    which    appeared    in 

e  for  July,    i  -  - 

e,  Mass. 


To  Correspondents. 

enough  sulphuri.    »  I  ler  the  solution 

phate 
of    iron,  M  left   in    the   solution 

will  1*  thrown  down  in  the  metallic  state. 

A    nraca   ampler   mode,  however, 
place  I  of  clean  tin  plate  in 

the    solution.      The    g  rl,r>g    h    it 

will  l>e  gradually  I   the  surface 

of  the  tin,  and   can  be-  I  -  n  the  pure 

metallic  sha  fly  l*en  ling  the 

of  tin  ;    the  gold  will   fall  off  in   ilatc 
can   l»e  rediss..lved    in  thout 

any  further  proceeding. 


Saved  by  a  Photographer. 
Kire  was  discovered  by  Mr  Joseph  Lang, 
who  occupies  the  second  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. N  .;hth  Avenue,  proceeding 
from  the  store  underneath.  Mr  I-ang  was 
awakened  by  the  smoke  and  quickly  escaped 
with  his  wife  to  the  street.  Afterwa: 
remembered  that  an  aged  lady  and  her  son 
were  ■deep  on  an  upper  floor,  and  rushed 
up  stairs  through  the  smoke  to  rescue  them. 
The  old  lady  was  too  much  in  fright  to  de- 
scend, but  was  assisted  safely  to  the  roof, 
from  whence  she  fled  to  an  adjoining  build- 
ing. Mr.  Lang  is  reported  to  have  sustain- 
ed a  loss  of  $500. 
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Ausfuhrliches  Handbuch  der  Photographie. 
Part  V.— By  Dr.  J.   M.  Eder, 
{Knapp,  Halle,    Germany). 
Portraiture  in  the  open  air,  and  in  the 
studio,  is  exhaustively  treated  of  in  the  fifth 
part  of  Dr.  Eder's  handbook,  and  very  full 
details  as  to  studio  construction  are  given, 
together  with  numerous  illustrative  draw- 
ings of  typical  studios  ;  the  circumstances 
which  render  specials  forms  desirable  being 


thoroughly  discussed.  One  minor  trouble 
to  the  photographer  is  the  dripping  of 
water  from  his  glass  roof,  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  not  only  arises  from 
actual  leakage,  but  also  from  the  condensa- 
tion of  moisture  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
glass.  In  order  to  avoid  annoyance  from 
this  source,  it  becomes  very  desirable  to 
make  use  of  grooved  sash  bars,  such  as  are 
shown  in  section  by  fig.  3,  and  the  rebate 
on  ohe  side  should  be  a  little  deeper  than 


Fig.  2. 


that  on  the  other  side,  as  shown  in  the 
figure.  By  adopting  this  plan,  and  cutting 
the  glass  obliquely  (Fig.  2),  rather  than  at 


Fig-  3- 

right  angles  (Fig.  1),  all  the  troubles  inci- 
dent to  a  leaky  roof  are  obviated.  This 
principle,  as  carried  out   in  the  studio  of 


Fig.  4. 


Luckhardt,  has  already  been  laid  before  our 
readers,  and  fuller  details  will  be  found  in 
the  Studios  of  Europe. 

The  use  of  backgrounds,  reflectors,  and 
screens  by  the  portraitist  is  thoroughly 
treated  of,  both  from  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical points  of  view,  the  methods  to  be 
adopted  being  fully  illustrated  by  wood 
engravings.  As  an  instance  of  photographic 
work  under  exceptionally  difficult  condi- 
tions, we  find  mention  made  of  the  plan 
which  Evans  adopted  in  obtaining  a  photo- 


graph of  a  portion  of  the  interior  of  one 
of  the  tunnels  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  two 
mirrors  being  arranged,  as  shown  in  the 
diagram,  to  reflect  direct  sunlight  into  the 
tunnel.  Dr.  Vogel  adopted  a  similar  meth- 
od in  photographing  certain  excavations  in 
Egypt. 

The  arrangements  best  suited  for  the 
dark  room  are  treated  of  as  thoroughly  as 
those  required  for  the  studio  ;  and  consider- 
ing that,  since  the  advent  of  the  gelatino- 
bromide   process,  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
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dark  room  has  changed,  this  portion  of  the 
book  will  be  read  with  special  interest. 
The  various  forms  of  tent  and  portable 
laboratory  are  next  described,  after  which, 
glass  plates,  plate-boxes,  holders,  baths, 
measures,  and  other  mechanical  appliances, 
are  comprehensively  treated  of.  It  is  often 
convenieut  to  measure  small  quantities  by 
drops;  and  to  facilitate  this,  a  table  is 
given,  showing  approximately  the  number 
of  drops  which  will  weigh  one  gram* 
(15*43  grains). 

Number  of  Drops 
Name  of  Fluid  to  one  Gram. 

Water, 20 

Nitric  acid, 27 

Hydrochloric  acid, 20 

Sulphuric  acid, 28 

Ether,    83 

Alcohol,    62 

Oil  of  turpentine, 55 

Castor  oil,    41 

Olive  oil, 47 

Of  course  these  figures  are  approximate,  as 
drops  vary  according  to  temperature  and 
the  nature  of  the  vessel  from  which  they 
fall  If  the  numbers  are  multiplied  by 
four,  they  will  nearly  indicate  the  number 
of  drops  to  one  dram  of  sixty  grain>. 
London  PJioto.  News. 


An  Easy  Method  of  Intensification  for  Black 
and  White  Subjects. 

BY    WILLIAM     BROOKS. 

Taking  for  granted  that  the  bath  and 
wet  collodion  have  not  been  quite  banished 
from  the  studio,  especially  for  subjects  like 
the  above,  I  venture  to  put  forward  a  meth- 
od of  intensification  I  have  worked  very 
successfully  for  some  years  past.  It  involves 
very  little  trouble,  and^all  that  is  desired  is 
most  easily  obtained. 

At  times  photographers  are  asked  by 
their  clients  to  copy  an  old  engraving,  and, 
as  a  rule,  most  photographers,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  of  business,  would  rather  be  with- 
out such  work.  If  the  customer  be  told 
that  it  is  not  worth  the  photographer's 
while  to  do  if,  perhaps  he  may  find  out 
some  other  who  will;  and  my  advice  to  all 


photographers  is  never  to  turn  an  order 
away,  however  small,  or  you  may  lose  your 
client — not  only  for  such  an  order  as  the 
one  in  question, but  also  for  any  other  com- 
mission. As  regards  myself  I  accept  every- 
thing that  is  offered  and  do  it  ;  and  I  think 
it  well  to  be  "coached  up"  in  all  matters 
as  to  the  easiest  and  most  simple  way  of 
accomplishing  these  little,  difficult  matters. 
I  know  well  to  my  cost  how  at  times  I 
have  missed  some  good  negatives  (gelatine 
ones)  before  I  adopted  the  method  of  in- 
tensification I  published  in  The  British 
Journal  of  Photography  in  August  last. 
I  have  found  it  remunerative,  and  many 
other  photographers  have  adopted  it  as  suc- 
cessfully as  myself. 

Years  ago  line  engravir  were 

a  threat  source  of  annoyance  to  me.  I  re- 
member the  time  I  adopted  the  pyro.  in- 
tensification as  practiced  with  wet  collo- 
dion, and,  after  working  away  for  some 
crable  tin  11  ent  density, 

I  found  on  drying  the  negative  that  the 
collodion    film   had   all   split   to  ribb.  I 

the  plate,  owing  to  the  astringent  proper- 
ties of  the  pyro.  contracting  the  film.  Some- 
times I  u>ed  bichloride  of  mercury,  iodide 
of  potassium,  followed  by  that  odorous 
compound  —  hydrosulphide  of  ammonium. 
Most  of  the  photographers  of  the  present 
day  have,  fortunately,  none  of  this  beautiful 
compound  to  deal  with,  as  it  would  just 
about  "settle"  any  one  with  a  bilious  at- 
tack. 

Then,  again,  the  uranium  intensifier  was 
put  forward,  but  that  was  very  short-lived. 
Then  came  the  lead  intensifying  proc; 
Eder  and  Toth,  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  was  a  very  troublesome  affair, 
especially  if  there  were  the  slighted  c< 
on  any  part  of  the  tissue  in  the  negative. 
This  process  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  as 
unsatisfactory — at  least,  it  was  so  in  my 
hands — though  I  heard  that  some  worked 
it  successfully.  I  never  like  having  to  ma- 
nipulate with  either  mercury  or  lead  salts, 
owing  to  their  having  such  baneful  effects 
on  the  human  system,  especially  with  some 
constitutions.  I  have  heard  of  a  process 
in  which  bichromate  of  potash  and  sulphate 
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of  iron  were  used  in  some  form  or  other  to 
gain  density,  and  I  believe  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

With  none  of  these  systems  have  I  suc- 
ceeded as  well  as  with  my  own,  which  is  as 
follows :  Take  the  negative  of  the  engrav- 
ing to  be  copied  in  the  ordinary  way  with 
wet  collodion  and  the  nitrate  of  silver  bath, 
taking  care  not  to  over-expose,  but  give  it 
sufficient  exposure  to  preserve  clear  glass 
to  represent  the  black  lines.  After  it  is 
fully  out  with  the  ordinary  iron  developer 
of  the  usual  strength  (say) 

Protc  sulphate  of  iron,    .     .      15  grains, 
Glacial  acetic  acid,         .     .     15  minims, 

Water,         I  ounce, 

well  wash  and  intensify  with  the  ordinary 
pyro.  intensifier,  namely— 

Pyrogallic  acid,       ....     2  grains. 

Citric  acid. 1  grain. 

Water, I  ounce. 

Just  get  a  little  intensity,  but  do  not  push 
for  it ;  fix  with  cyanide  of  potassium  (not 
hypo.);  well  wash,  and  put  into  a  bath 
of— 

Bichloride  of  platinum,    .     .     4  grains. 

Nitric  acid,         I  drop. 

Water, 10  ounces. 

Keep  the  dish  slightly  rocking  to  get  even 
action  over  the  whole  film  ;  allow  it  to  re- 
main until  the  film  is  black,  which  will  be 
in  about  two  or  three  minutes,  and  it  will 
be  noticed  should  there  have  been  any  slight 
veil  on  the  lines  in  this  bath  they  will  have 
cleared  and  brightened  up.  It  is  very  cu- 
rious that  it  should  have  this  effect,  but  it 
has.  On  taking  it  out  of  the  bath,  if  it 
were  fairly  dense  to  start  with,  it  will  have 
increased  in  density  on  looking  through  it, 
and  will  be  of  a  slate  color.  If  it  have 
only  been  a  ghost  of  an  image  at  starting 
the  image  would  almost  have  disappeared 
in  this  bath.  Unless  there  was  a  certain 
amount  of  intensity  this  is  sure  to  occur. 

Well  wash  the  plate  and  proceed  to  in- 
tensify with  pyro.  and  silver  as  before.  It 
will  be  found  to  increase  very  rapidly  in  in- 
tensity, and  the  lines  will  keep  remarkably 
clear.     There  is  no  fear  ©f  them  blocking 


up  after  a  certain  amount  of  Lntensit)  is  ob- 
tained ;  when  it  appears  difficult  to  get  any 
more,  wash  it  and  place  it  in  the  platinum 
bath  as  before  for  about  the  same  time 
On  looking  at  it  the  plate  will  be  found  to 
have  gained  considerably  in  intensity  and 
to  have  become  much  blacker.  After  wash- 
ing it,  it  can  be  treated  with  pyro.  and  sil- 
ver again,  or  as  manv  times  as  may  suffice 
to  produce  the  requisite  amount  of  density. 

One  thing  must  be  guarded  against,  name- 
ly, not  to  force  it  too  much  with  pyro.  and 
silver;  that  is  not  to  allow  the  pyro.  to 
act  on  the  film  after  intensity  apparently 
ceases,  as  it  will  readilv  be  gained  after 
fuither  treatment  with  the  platinum  bath. 
If  this  be  attended  to  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est fear  of  the  film  splitting  up  or  drying. 
There  is  one  precaution  I  take  to  keep  the 
film  from  washing  up,  and  that  is  to  edge 
the  plate  with  india-rubber  solution. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  the 
platinum  bath  may  be  strengthened  from  a 
stock  solution  kept  for  that  purpose.  My 
stock  solution  is  as  follows: 


Bichloride  of  platinum, 
Water,        .      .     .     . 


60  grains. 
10  ounces. 


Before  I  discarded  wet  collodion  for  field 
work  I  found  this  system  exceedingly  useful 
when  the  light  was  very  dull  in  winter 
weather,  when,  occasionally,  I  used  to  get 
a  thin  negative. 

In  reading  this  many  may  think  it  a  very 
roundabout  way,  but  in  practice  it  will  not 
be  found  so  ;  there  is  no  risk  with  it.  My 
friend  Mr  F.  A.  Bridge  has  been  using  it 
for  some  time,  and  is  very  successful  with 
it.  The  use  of  pLtinum  is  far  better  than 
the  old  iodide  in  water  to  flood  the  plate 
with,  followed  with  pyro.  and  silver.  To 
those  who  have  any  line  work  to  do  my 
advice  is  to  try  it. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 

La  Grange,  Ga. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  Enclosed  please  find  $2  00 
for  the  Bulletin.  It  has  been  worth  sev- 
eral times  $2  00  to  me. 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  L.  Schaub, 
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Electric  Bells  for  the  Studio  and  the 
Reception  Room. 

Resuming  the  subject  of  elec'ric  bells  as 
a  convenient  adjunct  to  the  speaking  tube 
for  keeping  the  studio  and  reception  room 
departments  apprised  of  the  immediate  state 
of  the  business  in  hand,  we  shall  now  give 
some  practical  hints  on  their  installation 
and  employment. 

The  necessary  apparatus,  which  is  very 
simple,  consists  of  the  bell  (the  "  trembling" 
bell)  the  battery,  and  the  commutator  (or, 
as  it  is  commonly  termed,  the  "push") 
Of  course,  each  of  these  must  be  in  dupli- 
cate if  the  communication  has  to  be  made 
both  ways;  that  is,  if  the  studio  is  to  com- 
municate with  the  reception  room  as  well 
as  the  reception  room  with  the  studio. 
Many  bell-hangtrs,  particularly  in  large 
towns,  now  undertake  the  fitting  up  of 
electric  bells  ;  but  we  shall  assume  in  the 
present  instance  that  the  photographer  in- 
tends to  do  the  work  for  himself,  and  that 
he  has  no  knowledge  of  electricity  what- 
ever. With  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
bells :  these  may  be  obtained  of  various 
sizes;  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  two 
inches  to  two  and  a  half  inches  will  be  quite 
sufficient — indeed,  better  than  if  it  were 
larger.  The  price  of  these  is  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  each,  according  to  their  quality 
and  where  they  are  purchased.  It  is  al- 
ways better  to  secure  well  made  bells  in 
the  first  instance.  Though  costing  a  trifle 
more,  they  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  order 
by  continual  use. 

For  the  battery  nothing  is  better  or  so 
good  as  the  "  Leclanche  cell,"  and,  for  a 
bell  of  the  diameter  mentioned,  that  known 
as  the  pint  size  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
The  cost  of  these  is  about  three  shillings 
per  cell.  They  can  be  purchased  ready  fit- 
ted, and  then  they  only  require  filling  with 
water,  when,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours, 
they  will  be  in  working  order,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  for  two  or  three  years.  One  cell 
will  be  quite  sufficient  for  each  bell,  pro- 
vided the  distance  it  is  from  the  push  does 
not  exceed  thirty  or  forty  yards.  If  it  does, 
then  a  couple  of  cells  for  each  may  be  re- 


quired, but  much  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
ducting wire  and  its  quality.  The  "  pushes  " 
are  made  of  various  forms,  but  the  most 
general  are  those  which  are  fixed  to  the 
wall  with  a  screw. 

In  addition  to  these  articles,  some  cot- 
ton-covered  copper  wire  is  required — suffi- 
cient to  reach  from  the  push  to  the  bell  and 
battet y  and  back  again.  Two  kinds  of  this 
wire  are  supplied,  one  being  "single  cover- 
ed "  and  the  other  "double  covered."  The 
latter  is  to'be  prelerred.  With  regard  to 
its  thickness,  that  known  as  "No.  16  Bir- 
mingham wire  jjauge  "  is  the  most  suitable. 
Its  price,  according  to  the  place  of  pur- 
chase, is  from  one  and  sixpence  to  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  per  pound.  Single 
covered  is  a  few  pence  per  pound  cheaper. 
As  a  guide  to  the  quantity  requisite,  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  p  >und  of  wire  of  the 
above  gauge  contains  about  twenty-five 
yards.  Having  provided  the  necessary  parts* 
the  fixing  is  a  very  simple  affair. 

In  the  first  place,  the  base-board  of  the 
bell  should  be  securely  fastened  to  the  wall 
by  a  couple  of  nails  or  screws  near  the  top 
of  the  room,  as  from  thence  it  can  be  bet- 
ter heard  from  all  parts  without  attracting 
undue  attention.  In  fixing  it  is  necessary 
that  the  bell  should  be  at  the  top  or  bot- 
tom, so  that  the  clapper  occupies  a  vertical 
and  not  a  horizontal  position.  The  bat- 
tery should  be  placed  on  a  shelf  or  other 
convenient  place  adjacent.  Then  one  pole 
of  it — say  the  wire  coming  from  the  zinc 
element — must  be  connected  by  a  short 
piece  of  the  insulated  copper  wire,  with  one 
of  the  binding  screws  on  the  base- board  of 
the  bell. 

We  now  proceed  to  fix  the  commutator, 
or  "push" — say  in  the  reception-room. 
In  the  first  place,  the  piece  holding  the 
ivory  stud  in  position  is  unscrewed.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  there  are  two  metal 
springs  which  do  not  touch  each  other,  un- 
less they  are  pressed  together  with  the  stud. 
At  the  side  of  each  of  these  (close  to  where 
they  are  secured  to  the  wood)  is  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  ends  of  the  conducting 
wires  are  to  be  passed  from  the  back,  after 
they  have  been  filed  or  beaten  flat.     The 
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screws  holding  the  springs  me  loosened, 
and  the  flattened  ends  of  the  wires  inserted 
beneath  them.  This  done  the  screws  are 
then  tightened  again,  and  by  this  means  the 
wires  will  be  held  firmly  and  good  metallic 
contact  secured.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  make 
the  connections  between  the  wires  and 
springs  by  soldering,  though  the  above  plan 
will  answer  nearly  as  well.  Care  must  be 
taken  that  there  be  no  metallic  contact 
whatever  between  the  springs  until  they  are 
pressed  together  with  the  stud.  Having 
made  these  coiinections  good,  the  push  is 
secured  to  the  wall  in  the  place  most  con- 
venient. All  that  now  remains  is  to  lead 
one  wire  to  th»  vacant  binding  screw  on 
the  base  board  of  the  bell  in  the  studio, 
and  the  other  to  that  of  the  battery  adja- 
cent. 

The  whole  is  then  complete,  and  it  will 
be  noticed,  if  all  be  arranged  correctly, 
that,  starting  from  the  push,  there  is  a  con- 
tinuous metallic  circuit  from  it  to  the  bat- 
tery, thence  by  the  short  wire  to  the  bell- 
coil,  and  through  it  back  to  the  push.  Here 
the  circuit  is  interrupted,  unless  the  stud  be 
pressed,  when  it  is  completed  and  the  cur- 
rent circulates,  ringing  the  bell,  and  con- 
tinues to  do  so  until  the  stud  is  liberated. 
If  two  cells  be  used  in  the  battery,  the  zinc 
of  one  is  connected  with  the  carbon  of  the 
other,  and  the  two  free  ends  treated  as  if 
the  compound  battery  were  a  single  cell. 
Before  making  the  connections  the  ends  of 
the  wires  should  be  made  bright  with  a 
piece  of  emery  cloth.  When  a  bell  is  fitted 
both  in  the  studio  and  the  reception  room, 
a  single  Wire  (which  need  not  be  insulated) 
will  answer  for  the  return  current ;  or,  in- 
deed, a  couple  of  wires  only  may  be  made 
to  serve  for  both  bells.  But  it  requires 
some  little  knowledge  in  electricity  to  make 
them  available ;  hence  the  novice  in  elec- 
trical bell-fitting  cannot  do  better  than 
employ  distinct  conductors  for  each  bell, 
as  described  above.  At  the  base  of  the 
clapper-spring  of  most  bells  is  a  small  set 
screw  for  regulating  the  rapidity  of  the 
stroke.  It  may  be  so  adjusted  that  the 
clapper  strikes  the  bell  slowly,  or  so  rapid- 
ly that  the  ringing  sounds  as  a  continuous 


musical  note.  The  latter  is  the-  way  it 
should  be  set  for  the  present  pui  | 

The  bells  being  fixed,  a  code  of  signals 
must  be  arranged  as  we  explained  last  week, 
namely,  by  rings  of  a  short  or  long  dura- 
tion. In  arranging  the  code  it  is  better,  in 
practice,  to  confine  ourselves  to  two  periods 
of  ringing  only — one  as  short  as  possible, 
such  as  is  produced  by  an  instantaneous 
touch,  and  the  other  of  longer  duration,  as 
by  pressing  the  stud,  for  (say)  a  third  or 
half  of  a  second.  Then  the  code  can  be 
represented  on  paper  as  a  simple  dot  (-)  and 
a  dash  ( — ).  A  copy  of  the  code  should  be 
affixed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pushes,  until 
the  communicants  have  committed  it  to 
memory,  which  can  be  accomplished  in  a 
very  short  time. 

Appended  is  an  example  of  a  few  sen- 
tences and  questions  as  frequently  employed 
in  a  photographic  business,  arranged  with 
the  simplest  combinations  from  the  Morse 
oode.  These  will  serve  to  illustrate  how  a 
code  may  be  framed  to  suit  special  require- 
ments : 

-  —  A  sitter  arrived  by  appointmen 
. "  "    without         " 

—  Studio  disengaged  now  ;  send  up 

next  sitter. 

-  -  -    How  long  before  the  studio  will 

be  disengaged? 

—  -  Five  minutes. 

-  -  -  Ten        " 

—  -  -  -  Fifteen  " 

A  lady  now  in  the  dressing  room. 

A  gentleman  "  " 

-  —  -   Have  you  many  sitters  waiting  ? 

—  -  —  Are  any  appointments  due  ? 

...  —  Sitter  has  arrived  in  a  great  hurry. 

Communicate  through  the  speak- 
ing tube  when  you  are  disen- 
gage^. 

The  light  is  now  very  indifferent. 

•  Repeat    last    signal — it   was   not 

understood. 
9      -  Yes  ! 

-  -  No  ! 

The  above  few  examples  will  serve  to 
show  that  an  almost  endless  number  of 
questions  may  be  readily  put,  and  answers 
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given,  by  means  of  a  few  touches  of  the 
commutator. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy . 

[We  s>hal  1  have  these  electric  bells  for  sale. 
— Editor.] 


Amateur  Photography. 
The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Amateur  Photographers  which  was 
held  in  Boston  was  so  successful  as  to  make 
it  probable  that  similar  exhibitions  will  be 
held  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  It 
was  very  properly  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  first  of  which  was  for  work  wholly  per- 
formed by  amateurs;  the  second  class  al- 
lowed the  printing  and  t  ning  to  be  rlone 
by  professionals.  The  exhibits,  which  were 
from  various  parts  of  the  country,  were  some 
six  hundred  in  number,  and  the  subjects  em- 
braced almost  everything  which  can  be  pho- 
tographed. 

One  gratifying  fact  to  those  who  wish  td 
see  amateur  photography  carried  to  as  great 
perfection  as  possible  was  that  the  majority 
of  the  exhibits  came  under  the  first  or  Class 
A.  The  judges  were  selected  evidently 
with  an  eye  to  the  artistic  OS  well  as  photo- 
graphic excellence  of  i  lie  specimens  shown- 
The  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  B.  Cool- 
idge,  both  a  photographer  and  artist,  Mr. 
C.  A.  Walker,  a  designer  on  wood,  and  F. 
W.  Chandler,  the  architect. 

It  would  certainly  be  out  of  place  to 
make  mention  of  particular  entries  outside 
of  those  for  which  premiums  were  awarded, 
but  the  great  merit  of  some  of  them 
tempts  us  to  do  so.  The  prizes  were  in  the 
form  of  certificates,  which  were  issued  to  the 
exhibitors.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
fortunate  competitors: 

Class  A.  Diploma  for  best  print  to  J- 
M.  Jordan,  M.  D. ,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
scene  on  Blue  Creek,  Va  Second  award 
of  honorable  mention  to  Mrs.  John  A. 
Thurston,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  photograph 
of  interior. 

Class  B. — Diploma  for  best  print,  to  W. 
B.  Luce,  Boston  ;  view  of  residence  in  North 
Easton.  Second  award  of  honorable  men- 
tion  to  Theodore  Dunham,  Harvard  Col- 


lege, Cambridge  ;  photographic  collection 
of  bric-a-brac. 

The  judges  called  attention  to  several 
others,  that  were  considered  worthy  of 
special  mention,  as  follows  : 

In  Class  A. — For  greatest  excellence  in 
composition,  Mi«s  Nina  M.  Sumner,  of  New 
Bedford  ;  sunset  view,  with  poplar  tree. 
For  best  figure,  D.  J.  Cartwright,  Revere, 
Mass.  ;  full-length  portrait  of  a  lady. 

In  Class  B.  —  For  general  excellence  in 
posing,  Edward  Cohn,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ; 
photograph  of  girl  holding  cat.  For  best 
interior,  Mrs.  Walter  Burgess.  Boston  ;  best 
group  of  animals,  A.  W.  Cutting,  Way- 
land,  Mass.  ;  a  group  of  cattle. 

These  exhibitions  are  particularly  valu- 
able to  amateurs  in  showing  at  once  their 
own  posibilities  and  limitations.  With 
only  professional  work  as  a  standard,  the 
amateur  is  prone  to  neglect  those  things 
at  which  he  is  likely  to  be  most  successful, 
and  to  forget  or  overlook  avenues  for  his 
efforts  which  are  more  promising  and  prof- 
itable than  these  of  the  professional. 


Premiums. 

Any  photographer  who  may  forward  us 
a  subscription  (in  addition  to  his  own)  for 
the  Bulletin  for  1884  will  receive  a  pre- 
mium, (until  the  edition  is  exhausted),  as 
follows: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  Art  and  Practice  of 
Silver  Printing,  by  Capt  W.  de  W.  Abney 
and  Mr.  II.  P.  Robin?on  ;  or 

2.  A  copy  of  Modern  Dry  Plates,  or 
Emulsion  Photography,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder  ; 
or 

3.  A  copy  of  The  Studios  of  Europe,  by 
H.  Baden  Pritchard  ;  or 

4.  A  copy  of  About  Photography  and 
Photographers,  by  H.  Baden  Pritchard. 
Of  these  either  the  pocket  edition  or  the 
i2mo  ,  should  any  one  prefer  the  latter. 

Two  additional  subscriptions  will  entitle 
the  sender  to  two  copies  of  the  above ; 
three  additional  to  three,  and  so  on. 

We  hope  this  may  be  an  inducement  to 
some  of  our  enterprising  friends. 
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Ferrous  Oxalate  Development. 

To  the  Editors. 
Gentlemen, —  In  your  last  issue  there 
are  two  (to  me)  very  interesting  papers, 
both  treating  of  oxalate  developing — one 
by  Mr.  Norman  Macbeth,  R.S.A.,and  the 
other  by  Mr.  A.  Goodall.  I  will,  with 
your  permission,  make  a  few  remarks  on 
them,  more  especially  on  the  one  on  A  Fer- 
rous Oxalate  Developer,  by  Mr.  Macbeth. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  professional  artists 
who  use  oxalate  developing  entirely.  I 
have,  I  hope,  forever  discarded  pyro.  The 
very  name  is  obnoxious  to  my  ear. 

Mr.  Macbeth  gives  a  very  good  method, 
but,  judging  from  his  own  words — "I  do 
not  think  it  suitable  for  the  professional 
photographer  when  time  is  a  considera- 
tion," etc.,  Mr.  Macbeth  does  not  give  en- 
couragement for  its  use  by  the  latter  class. 
He  then  goes  on  to  say:  "Having  two 
or  three  baths,  he  can  easily  get  through 
half  a  dozen  plates  in  an  evening."  Of 
course  this  rate  of  proceeding  would  not 
suit  a  professional  photographer.  But  I 
will  now  try  and  supplement  his  most  useful 
paper  by  giving  the  method  I  have  used  for 
a  considerable  time,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  al^ 
my  work  by  it. 

We  will  start  with  the  developer  (Audra's) 
as  given  by  Mr.  Macbeth  ;  but,  instead  of 
using  upright  baths,  I  use  flat  tin  trays 
covered  with  Brunswick  black.  A  very  u>e. 
ful  size  is  large  enough  for  two  whole  plates 
or  four  half  plates,  or  nine  quarter  plates. 
I  always  place  the  plates  in  old  developer — 
that  is,  the  developer  I  used  for  the  previous 
lot  of  plates.  After  a  few  minutes  they 
should  be  well  out,  but  scarcely  thick 
enough  for  bright  printing.  I  now  have 
another  dish  ready  with  (say)  enough  new 
developer  to  cover  a  half  plate  or  two 
quarter  plates.  (Of  course,  if  I  am  using 
larger  plates  I  must  have  a  larger  dish,  etc.) 
I  now  take  the  plate  or  plates  from  the  old 
developer  and  place  them  in  the  fresh- 
Very  soon  they  acquire  the  requisite  density* 
and  must  be  removed  at  once,  washed  under 
the  tap,  and  placed  in  a  dish  of  strong  alum, 
remaining  there  some  little  time.     I  use  a 


di«h  Large  enough  to  hold  several  plate*. 
I  then  take  them  oul    of  the  alum,  wash 

carefully,  and  put  into  a  vessel  "f  clean 
water,  there  to  remain  till  the  whole  are 
through  ami  ready  for  the  fixing.  When 
all  the  plates  are  developed  I  pour  the  new 
developer  into  the  bottle  fust,  and  then  the 
old.  When  the  bottle  is  full,  of  course 
there  will  be  a  surplus  every  time,  and  if 
not  wanted  it  can  be  poured  away.  The 
bottle  is  then  placed  in  a  position  where 
the  sun,  when  shining,  can  reach  it. 

By  this  method  I  claim  that  I  can  devel- 
ope  with  (say)  a  one  and  a  half  pint  bottle. 
ful  at  least  twenty  or  thirty  quarter  plates, 
and  only  have  to  use  about  three  ounces  of 
new  solution,  costing  much  less  than  pyro. 
— not  only  producing  as  good,  but  to  an 
artist  much  better,  work,  giving  every  shade 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 

Again,  it  possesses  another  advantage: 
the  solution  is  always  ready.  I  do  not 
want  to  filter ;  it  settles  beautifully  clear  in 
the  course  of  a  day  and  night.  All  I  have 
to  do  is  to  pour  out  what  quantity  I  re- 
quire and  put  my  plates  into  it,  and  they 
will  take  care  of  themselves,  within  reason ■■ 
able  limits. 

I  think  I  have  made  out  a  clear  case  of 
the  great  advantages  arising  from  using 
this  method ;  but  it  will  require  a  great 
amount  of  writing  to  make  any  but  the  few 
who  have  had  courage  enough  to  try  it 
thoroughly  believe  it  can  be  good.  I  see 
page  after  page  of  the  photographic  jour- 
nals devoted  to  pyro  ,  but  it  is  a  rare  treat 
to  me  to  find  anything  good  said  of  the 
poor  oxalate.  I  simply  let  the  papers  on 
pyro.  be  "taken  as  read,"  and  go  on  .to  the 
next  article.  What  I  want  to  see  is  a 
thorough  trial,  by  first-rate  men,  of  poor 
snubhed  oxalate. 

I  think  this  supplement  to  Mr.  Macbeth's 
paper  will  give  many  a  chance  of  using  per- 
haps the  very  best  developer  there  is  known 
for  gelatine  plates — certainly  the  least  ex- 
pensive, and  as  certainly  the  cleanest. 

I  have  only  a  few  remarks  to  make  on 
Mr.  GoodalPs  paper,  and  these  more  of  the 
nature  of  questions  than  anything  else.  I 
should   like  to  know  if  the  brilliant  paper 
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he  mentions  is  obtainable,  and  whether  it  is 
similar  to  M.  Hutinet's;  also  whether  he 
has  tried  developing  with  a  similar  develop- 
er to  the  one  I  use  for  ordinary  negatives. 
I  find  this  does  very  well  for  Morgan's  pa- 
per.    I  am,  yours,  etc., 

O.  C.  Smith. 
Bridgewater,  Nov.  19,  1 883. 


"  El  Rayo  Solar." 

Second  Edition. 

A  treatise,  theoretical  and  practical, 
on  photography  by  Prof.  J.  Towler,  re- 
vised and  brought  down  to  the  present  state 
of  the  art  in  all  its  principal  branches,  by 
H.  T.  Anthony.  A  new  edition  with  a 
supplement,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This 
work  is  a  translation  into  Spanish  or,  per- 
haps, more  properly  speaking,  a  translation 
and  extension  of  Prof.  Towler's  Silver  Sun- 
beam. In  going  through  the  work  the 
reader's  only  regret  is,  that  the  last  English 
edition  is  not  so  elaborate  and  complete. 
Whether  we  consider  the  chapters  devoted 
to  the  wet  process  or  turn  to  those  in  which 
the  dry  plate  process  is  treated,  we  find  ex 
cellent  reasons  for  praising  the  manner  in 
which  the  work  has  been  done.  Those  of 
our  readers  familiar  with  the  Silver  Sun- 
beam will  remember  the  early  chapters  are 
devoted  to  principles  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cess and  a  discussion  of  the  chemicals  used 
in  photography.  Although  occupying  a 
small  space,  this  part  of  the  work  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  for  reference,  to  both  am- 
ateurs and  professionals,  to  the  beginner  as 
well  as  the  expert. 

The  various  modifications  of  the  collodion 
process  and  the  means  of  producing  the  dif 
ferent  kinds  of  pictures  are  given  with  great 
fullness  of  detail.  Formulas  are  printed 
for  the  preparation  of  all  solutions  and  sub- 
stances which  the  photographer  is  called 
upon  to  use  or  produce.  The  chapter  on 
silver  printing  and  toning  is  decidedly  sat- 
isfactory. 

As  a  manual  of  the  bromo-gelatine  pro- 
cess the  work  is  not  exceeded  in  its  fullness 
by  any  of  the  special   manuals   which   we 


have  yet  seen,  though  everything  is  con- 
densed as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
economize  space  In  fact,  all  the  good 
features  which  a  manual  should  have  seem 
to  be  combined,  and  all  the  undesirable 
ones  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

Illustrations  are  freely  used  throughout 
the  work,  the  chapter  on  appa/atus  being 
especially  complete.  The  principles  of 
solar  printing  and  enlargement,  as  well  as 
those  of  micro- photography,  are  taken  up, 
illustrated  and  explained. 

The  subject  of  emulsion,  including  both 
bromo-gelatine  aud  collodions,  are  treated 
at  length,  and  directions  for  making,  with 
the  necessary  formulae  are  given.  The  di- 
rections are  exceedingly  clear,  and  a  chapter 
is  devoted  to  the  methods  of  overcoming  all 
the  difficulties  which  the  plate-maker  is 
likely  to  meet.  In  treating  the  subject  of 
development  the  editor  has  very  wisely 
confined  himself  to  one  or  two  of  the  best 
known  and  most  widely  useful  fojmulae  for 
developers.  We  have  only  to  congratulate 
our  Spanish  speaking  friends  on  the  posses- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory works  to  be  found  on  this  subject 
in  any  modern  language. 


Impure  Chemicals. 

In  Photographic  Mosaics  for  1884  we 
find  some  remarks  by  C.  J.  Billinghurst,  on 
the  subject  of  photographic  chemicals. 

The  article  is  a  short  and  suggestive  one, 
but  the  author  mentions  only  two  or  three 
of  the  most  important  substances  which 
should  be  absolutely  pure.  We  are  almost 
tempted  to  copy  the  extract  complete,  but 
in  protesting  against  the  use  ef  impure 
chemicals  we  should  certainly  make  our  list 
large  enough  to  include  all  that  the  photog- 
rapher uses.  When  the  difference  between 
the  best  hypo,  in  the  market  and  the  com- 
mon crystal  is  measured  by  the  fraction  of 
a  cent  per  pound,  certainly  the  score  of 
economy  need  have  no  influence.  On  the 
other  hand  poor  hypo,  is  a  decidedly  unde- 
sirable chemical  for  both  the  amateur  and 
professional.  Its  offensive  odor,  its  stain- 
ing effects  on  dry  plates,  and  the  impossibil- 
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ity  of  making  a  brilliant  negative  with  it, 
should  he  sufficient  reasons  for  abandoning 
it  in  favor  of  the  better  sort.  Mr.  Billing- 
hurst  expresses  a  preference  for  collodion 
which  he  makes  himself,  and  complains  that 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  obtain  good  alcohol 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
take  up  the  question  whether  it  pays  to 
make  one's  own  collodion.  We  think  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that,  save  in  most 
exceptional  cases,  the  individual  can  not 
make  as  peifect  a  preparation  as  he  can  pur- 
chase. But  supposing  he  wishes  to  make 
for  himself,  he  need  have  no  difficulty  in 
getting  a  perfect  alcohol  or  ether.  By 
specifying  precisely  what  he  wants,  a  stock 
house  having  any  reputation  whatever  for 
honesty  can  send  him  brands  of  chemicals 
whose  purity  is  beyond  peradventure. 
Granting,  however,  that  he  deals  with  irre- 
sponsible houses,  he  can  order  such  brands 
as  he  positively  knows  are  pure  and  refuse 
to  take  any  other.  Speaking  from  a  some- 
what checquered  experience,  we  should  in- 
clude the  whole  list  of  chemicals  among 
those  we  would  be  glad  to  have  C.  P.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  brands ; 
they  have  too  long  had  a  satisfactary  repu- 
tation for  the  amateur  to  trouble  himself  in 
regard  to  their  purity.  They  are  uniform 
and  satisfactory,  and  that  is  amply  sufficient. 


Deutscher  Photographer)  Kalender. 

BY    H.  SCHWIER,  WEIMAR,    1883. 

Germany  possesses  a  literature  of  a  par- 
ticular class,  which  for  abundance,  com- 
pleteness, convenience  and  practical  value 
seems  to  be  unequalled  by  that  of  any 
other  nation.  We  refer  to  the  class  of  an- 
nual hand  books,  almanacs  and  calendars  of 
a  technical  ci.aiacter.  Some  of  these  works 
for  special  professions,  which  are  issued 
every  year,  are  as  carefully  and  elaborately 
prepared  as  would  be  expected  in  a  tech- 
nical pocket  book  for  a  professional  man. 
Others  are  merely  intended  to  be  what  their 
names  indicate,  calendars  for  the  year,  with 
current  notes  and  convenient  matter  for  the 
profession.     The  book  before  us  belongs  to 


the  latter  class.  It  contains  B  calendar  for 
the  year,  a  diary  of  three  or  four  lines  foi 
each  day,  with  a  quantity  of  other  matter 
usually  found  in  diaries. 

A  table  of  weights  and  measures  for  the 
conversion  of  English,  French  and  German 
into  the  metric,  tables  of  the  elements,  alco- 
hol tables,  tables  of  equivalents,  with  some 
standard  formulae  for  collodions,  emulsions 
and  developers_are  given.  The  portion  de- 
voted to  receipts,  etc.,  is  printed  on  one  side 
of  the  leaf,  leaving  the  other  side  blank  for 
memoranda. 

Twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  various 
photographic  topics,  in  which  the  gelatine 
emulsion  process  occupies  a  large  space. 
The  remainder  of  the  work,  comprising 
more  than  one-half  of  it,  is  devoted  to  a  di- 
rectory of  photographic  associations  in 
every  corner  of  the  world. 

Judging  from  the  completeness  with  which 
societies  in  the  United  States  are  given, 
this  portion  of  the  work  is  exceedingly  well 
done.  A  "  lichtdruck  "  by  J.  B.  Obernet  - 
ter,  of  Munich,  is  used  for  illustration. 


Messrs.  Blessing-  &  Bro.  of  Galveston 
Texas,  have  moved  into  new  quarters  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  notice  : 

TO    THE   PHOTOGRAPHERS  OF  TEXAS, 
G  eeti  gs 
Wishing  You  Health  and  Prosperity . 
Christmas,  1883. 

Having  erected  a  building  of  our  own,  for 
our  especial  use,  we  have  moved  into  it. 
This  gives  us  more  storage  room,  and  in- 
creases our  facilities  for  handling  goods  at 
small  profits  and  with  dispatch. 

As  in  the  past,  our  aim  shall  be  to  fill  all 
orders  promptly,  and  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
tion of  our  patrons.  From  long  experience 
we  are  enabled,  in  a  measure,  to  anticipate 
the  wants  of  our  customers,  and  thus  be 
ready  to  supply  them.  When  an  article  is 
not  in  stock,  we  take  pleasure  in  procuring 
it  with  all  possible  dispatch.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  our  efforts  to  serve  them 
have  been  appreciated  by  the  fraternity  to 
the   extent    of  increasing   our    trade    two- 
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thirds  in  volume  in  the  year  now  closing. 
Heartily  thanking  our  friends  for  their  lib; 
eral  patronage,  we  solicit  a  continuance,  and 
from  those  who  have  not  deal!:  with  us,  a 
trial,         Very  respectfully, 

Blessing  &  Bro. 


From  the  (Galveston)  Texas  Republican, 
of  Dec.  22  we  learn  that  a  Mr.  L.  L/.lien 
thai  has  opened  a  large  photographic  estab- 
lishment at  Nos.  166,  168  and  170  Tremont 
Street,  in  that  city.  From  the  advertise 
ment,  which  reads  of  "  New  Orleans,"  we  im- 
agined it  to  be  a  branch  of  Mr.  Theo.  LH- 
ienthal,  of  the  latter  city ;  but  on  inquiry 
this  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  We  trust 
Mr.  L.  L.  may  be  as  successful,  enterprising, 
and  estimable  as  his  worthy  confrere  and 
namesake  of  the  Crescent  City. 


A  Burglar  Outwitted. 

The  premises  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Grenier, 
whom  we  have  had  occasion  to  allude  to  as 
the  inventor  of  a  valuable  process  for  pho- 
tographing on  wood,  were  broken  into  on 
Friday  evening  last  and  robbed  of  a  12  x  15 
Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens,  a  Novel 
Camera,  etc.  Mr.  Grenier  reported  his  case 
to  the  police,  but  at  once  himself  assumed 
the  role  of  detective.  On  returning  to  the 
street  he  met  a  man  who  had  been  employ- 
ed to  pump  water  to  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building,  and  his  suspicion  instantly  fell  on 
him.  This,  however,  he  perfectly  concealed 
by  telling  the  man  the  circumstance  and  re- 
questing  him  to  identify  the  lens  in  case  of 
its  recovery  (which  the  latter  promised  to 
do),  at  the  same  time  eliciting  from  the 
thief  his  name  and  address.  Quickly  after- 
wards he  discovered  on  the  shelf  of  a  prom- 
inent pawnbroker  the  missing  instrument, 
and  showing  him  the  case  of  diaphragms 
(which  the  burglar  had  forgotten),  claimed 
the  property  by  virtue  of  the  agreement  of 
the  number  with  that  on  the  stops.  He 
immediately  sought  his  lodging*,  and  fol 
lowed  at  a  short  distance  in  the  rear  by  a 
detective,  called  on  the  culprit  to  redeem 
his  promise  of  identification. 

The  pawnbroker  had  suspected  a  theft, 
and,  when  the   fellow  asked  him    for  four 


dollars  for  the  instrument  on  which  lie 
would  have  loaned  him  fifty,  put  him  off  by 
saying  he  would  inquire  about  its  value  and 
let  him  know  next  day,  anticipating  the  ar- 
rival of  the  rightful  owner.  When  Mr. 
Grenier  returned  with  his  charge  to  the 
pawnbroker,  the  latter  pronounced  the 
words — "that's  the  man,"  and  the  officer  of 
the  law  promptly  cared  for  him. 


Photographic  Prints  with  Salts  of  Lead.* 

BY    MR.   EUGENE    PERROT. 

Take  ordinary  albumenized  paper  and 
sensitize  as  usual  upon  a  concentrated  so- 
lution of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  pi- 
per is  allowed  to  dry  and  hung  up  in  the 
dark  room.  This  dried  paper  is  placed 
under  a  negative  and  exposed  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes.  Alter  tins  exposure  it  is 
carefully  washed  in  the  dirk,  the  image  be- 
ing scarcely  visible.  The  paper  is  then 
plunged  in  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead, 
when  the  image  will  appear  of  a  lemon-yel- 
low tint  scarcely  visible.  It  is  then  com- 
pletely washed  again,  and  all  that  remains 
to  do  i>  to  tone  the  print.  For  this  purpose 
place  in  the  open  air,  in  the  yard  for  example, 
a  very  dilute  solution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen or  of  sulphide  of  ammonia.  The  print 
is  then  placed  in  this  bath.  At  the  end  of 
a  few  minutes  the  image  appears  of  a  brown 
color,  varying  to  black,  and  with  a  very  ex- 
cellent effect.  It  is  sufficient  to  wash  the 
print  again  and  it  is  finished. 

It  is  ne;essary  to  nuke  a  few  observa 
tions.  The  sulphuretted  solution  should 
be  extremely  weak  ;  if  it  is  not,  a  sort  of 
metallic  sulphur  of  lead  appears.  The  last 
operation  should  be  in  the  open  air,  to 
avoid  in  the  first  place  the  bid  smell  and 
the  change  it  might  cause  in  the  articles 
plajtd  in  the  work  room. 

I  will  say  finally  that  prints  can  be  equal- 
ly well  obtained  of  a  beautiful  green,  sup- 
pressing the  salts  of  lead  and  replacing  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  by  a  solution  of  bi- 
sulphite of  soda,  which  fixe;  the  oxide  of  a 
chrome  green  . 

"'From  the  Bulletin  of  the  French  Photographic 
Society. 
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[From  our  Special  London  Correspondent 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Pleasant  Evenings  for  Photographers.  — 
Those  who  organize  social  gatherings  or 
conversazioni  for  the  photographic  fra- 
ternity would  do  well  to  follow  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Glasgow  Association  in  providing 
abundance  of  scientific  apparatus  and  ap- 
pliances for  the  instruction  and  amusement 
of  their  guests.  It  is  long  since  there  has 
been  such  a  thoroughly  successful  photo- 
graphic conversazione  as  that  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday  at  the  Victoria  Hall, 
Glasgow,  under  the  presidency  o  f  Mr. 
Councillor  Robertson,  the  Glasgow  man- 
ager of  the  National  Telephone  Company. 
Mr.  Smelli  fitted  up  two  very  complete  tel- 
ephone and  telegraphic  offices,  one  at  each 
end  of  the  large  hall,  and  the  single  wire 
which  served  to  connect  the  two  sets  of  ap- 
paratus was  kept  constantly  at  work  during 
the  evening.  Some  of  the  "latest  news" 
messages  were  handed  over  to  a  clerk  who 
was  provided  with  an  electric  pan,  and 
printed  copies  were  circulated  in  a  few  sec- 
onds. The  collection  of  apparatusjlent  by 
Mr.  White  was  very  extensive  ;  it  included 
a  fine  Rhumkorf  coil,  with  which  several 
series  of  vacuum  tubes  were  illuminated. 
The  first  pneumatic  plate-holder  (1852)  was 
shown  by  Mr.  Church,  and  Mr.  Abbot 
handed  round  a  photographic  lens  which  he 
himself  had  made  about  forty  years  ago. 
Among  other  objects  of  historical  interest 
may  be  mentioned  a  volume  pf  calotypes 
taken  by  the  late  D.  O.  Hill,  in  1844,  and 
still  in  good  presevation ;  also  a  complete 
set  of  daguerreotpye  apparatus  contributed 
by  the  President.  Some  half  dozen  of  the 
local  and  metropolitan  stock  houses  lent 
representative  collections  of  their  latest 
novelties,  and  numerous  specimens  of  ex- 
cellent  photographic  work  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  hall.  Mr.  Maclear's  "grapho- 
kistoscope,"  which  is  a  sort  of  graphoscope 
provided  with  distorting  lenses  made  to  re- 
volve by  clock-work,  appeared,  however,  to 
give  more  solid  satisfaction  to  the  visitors 
than  any  other  exhibit.  Although  Scotch- 
Vol.  XV.  —2. 


men  are  ordinarily  averse  to  acknowledge 
that  anything  amuses  them,  it  was  difficult 

for  the  gravest  to  refrain  from  laughing 
outright  on  seeing  the  remarkable  distoi 
lions  of  a  portrait  when  viewed  by  the 
"grapho-kistoscope.':  ^1  would  suggest  ,the 
application  of  the  same  principle  to  the 
optical  lantern. 

Gelatino-bromide  paper  for  enlargements 
and  small  prints. — British  ph  >tographers 
are  giving  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  many  are  turning  out  very  excellent 
examples.  The  want  of  vigor  and  boldness 
which  has  hitherto  characterized  this  class 
of  work  is  due  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
emulsion  sinking  into  the  paper ;  and  much 
improvement  has  followed  a  suggestion 
made  by  the  Photographic  News  to  enamel 
the  paper  with  an  emulsion  of  sulphate  of 
barium  before  coating  it  with  the  sensitive 
gelatino-bromide.  Such  an  enamel  may  be 
readily  made,  as  follows :  Dissolve  ten 
ounces  of  a  moderately  hard  gelatine  in 
sixty  ounces  of  water  and  divide  the  solu- 
tion into  two  equal  parts.  In  one  part 
dissolve  three  ounces  of  crystallized  chlo- 
ride of  barium,  and  in  the  other  portion 
four  ounces  of  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda 
is  to  be  dissolved;  after  which  the  solu- 
tions are  mixed  and  the  emulsion  is  allowed 
to  set.  It  is  now  washed  just  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  gelatino  bromide  emulsion. 
When  washed  it  is  melted  and  a  solution 
of  chrome  alum  (thirty  grains  to  the  ounce) 
is  added  until  the  gelatinous  mixture  just 
shows  signs  of  thickening  or  coagulating, 
one  ounce  of  the  alum  solution  being  gen- 
erally sufficient.  An  ounce  or  two  of  gla- 
cial acetic  acid  is  next  added  in  order  to 
restore  the  fluid. condition  of  the  gelatine 
and  the  mixture,  is  ready  for  coating  the 
paper,  but  a  little  smalt  blue  very  finely 
ground  in  water  or  thin  jelly  may  be  added 
to  neutralize  the  slight  yellowish  tint  com- 
municated by  the  chrome  alum.  All  is 
now  ready  for  coating  the  paper — this  be- 
ing floated  upon  the  mixture  just  as  when 
sheets  are  albumenized — and  the  paper  is 
now  pinned  up  to  dry.  Nothing  special 
need  be  said  as  to  the  emulsion  except  that 
it  should  be  rich  in  silver  bromide  and  not 
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too  sensitive.  There  are  machines  by 
which  the  coating  of  the  paper  with  emul- 
sion may  be  rapidly  and  effectually  per- 
formed ;  but  a  simple  method  which  does 
not  involve  the  use  of  a  machine  is  more 
likely  to  prove  useful  to  your  readers,  and 
the  following  simple  and  effectual  method 
originates  in  the  same  quarter  as  the  sug- 
gestion to  use  a  barium  substratum.  F<>ur 
wooden  laths — let  us  suppose  half  an  inch 
square— are  fastened  together  at  the  cor- 
nel s  so  as  to  make  a  rectangular  frame  <>f 
which  the  outside  corn  .  ith  the  <ize 

of  the  sheets  to  be  coated.  The  frame 
having  been  laid  on  a  slab  <>f  glat 
slightly  dampened  sheet  is  turned  Dp  at  the 
edges  and  placed  inside  the  frame  so  as  to 
form  a  kind  of  dish,  and  a  good  quantity 
of  emulsion  is  poured  in  ;  after  which  the 
is   drained   at   one  corner  ai 

slab   is   allowed    t  >    remain    in    a   horizontal 

position    until    the    emulsion    ! 

course  many  frames  and  slabs  of  glass   will 

be   required    if  much  work   is   to    be 

and  it  is  well   to  thin  off  the  corner  of  the 

frame  by    which   the    I  cinul.-ion    is 

drained. 

For  ordinary  contact  printing  nothing  i^ 
more  convenient  than  gaslight,  while  a  lan- 
tern of  the  BcioptlCOn  pattern  will  a 
well  for  enlarging.  In  developing,  either 
ferrous  oxalate  or  pyrogallic  acid  may  be 
employed,  but  in  either  case  a  little  citrate 
of  potash  should  be  added — a  few  grains  to 
eacli  ounce  of  developer.  Fixation  in  the 
usual  hypo  bath.  Small  work  is  im; 
by   being  enamelled    with  like  a 

Latnbertype  print.     A.  glass  plat<    • 
coated   with  collodioi  .  ,ed  out   in 

water,  when  the  washed  print  is 
down   on  the  collodion   film,  and  when   dry 
it  is  stripped  off  the  glass. 

Red  net  ion  of  metallic  compounds  by  gases 
and  vapors.  —  Dr.  George  Gore,  of  Birming- 
ham, who  is  well  known  as  a  scientific  in- 
vestigator, finds  that  coal  gas  exercises  a 
powerful  reducing  action  upon  salts  of  the 
precious  metals.  A  solotion  of  gold  chlo- 
ride or  silver  nitrate,  in  which  a  platinum 
wire  is  partly  immersed,  deposits  very  beau- 
tiful pellicles  of  silver  or  gold  when  exposed 


to  the  action  of  coal  gas ;  much  of  the 
metal  ultimately  gathering  round  the  plat- 
inum wire.  Carbon  printers  and  collo- 
typers  have  long  recognized  the  fact  that 
coal  gas  reduces  the  bichromate  and  causes 
insolubility,  and  Dr.  Gore's  results  indicate 
the  need  of  care  in  protecting  silver  com- 
pound- and  sensitive  surfa<  •  <d  gas 
or  th<  ion. 

Heal  information  about  lenses. — The 
but  little  inter- 
est in  the  complex  fo:  iich  math- 
ematicians demonstral  ruths  and 
photogl  mils  often  contain  rather 
an  excess  <>f  the  theoretical  Is  op- 
Mr.  itcbard,  w  I  n  oc- 
cupying himself  ;i  the  pn 
lide  "I                                                        u  me  a 

.only 
ate  in 
early  to  put   before 
■ 

in  |>ossession  of 
ile  battery 
to  do  a  b  three  or 

four.      N  the  sake  of  argumei 

wdl  inppose  our  half  ■ 

i  have 
different  names ;  but  beyond  knowing  that 
illy  emp:  •   for   carte 

rk,  a   thir 
g,    etc.,    he    knows     little    definitely 
alxmt    them,  an  istanl     prol 

:  aightforward  way  of  comparing 
the  ca| 

is  to  adopt  some  common  a  i  two- 

foot  rule,  and  to  look  at  this  on  the  I 
sing   g  ir    camera    at   a    medium 

distant  Ive    feet    from    the 

You  have  then  always  a  measure  of  the  ca- 
capacity  of  a  lens  in  your  eye. 
lens,  you   will    say   to  yourself,  make 
two-foot  rule,  at  a  distance  of  twelve  feet, 
appear   exa  ! <>ng,  while    my 

No.  3  1  an  image  of  3?  inches,  and 

gives  an    image  of  but    1    inch. 
To  make  matters  quite  clear  you   try   all 
your  lenses,  and  note  the  results  on  a 
thus: 
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Comparison  of  Lenses. 
Size  of  a  two -foot  object  at  12  feet. 
No.  1.  —  Copying    lens    (focal 

length  26!  kiches),     .     5^  inches. 
No.  2.  —  View  lens  (focal  length 

20^  inches),       ...     4       " 
No.  3.  —  Portrait     lens    (focal 

length  iyf  inches,       .     3I     " 
No.  4.  —  Portrait     lens    (focal 

length  12  inches),  .      .     2-^  " 
No.  5.  —  Wide  angle,  view  (fo- 
cal length  7  inches),    .      i-^g-  " 
No.  6.  —  Portrait  lens  (focal    . 

length  6  inches),    .     .     i-fe  " 
No.  7.  —  View  (focal  length  6 

inches), I       " 

Two  or  three  copies  of  this  card  are 
made  and  put  up  in  the  studio,  work-room, 
and  elsewhere,  where  it  is  in  view  of  every 
one  in  the  establishment.  In  this  way,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  lenses  is 
soon  made,  and  when  some  picture  has  to  be 
taken  beyond  (say)  the  ordinary  carte  por- 
trait, the  photographer,  whether  he  is  prin- 
cipal or  assistant,  has  in  his  mind  what  lens 
is  most  likely  to  fulfill  the  conditions  re- 
quired. He  has  but  two  factors  to  bear  in 
mind — the  two-foot  rule  and  the  distance  of 
twelve  feet — and  he  can  at  once  give  a  good 
guess  which  of  his  lenses  to  screw  into  the 
camera  forthwith. 

Of  course,  there  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  portrait  lens  and  the  landscape  lens 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  ;  the  distinc- 
tions here  are  not  so  marked  as  they  used 
to  be  before  the  days  of  gelatine.  The  out- 
door photographer,  who  has  many  lenses, 
employs  that  which  embraces  the  view  he 
wants,  and  is  of  longest  focus,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  desires  the  largest  picture  he  can  get. 
But  sometimes  space  is  limited  for  the  cam- 
era— he  cannot  get  back  far  enough — and 
then  he  must  needs  employ  his  short  focus 
instrument,  and  put  up  with  abnormal  ef- 
fects in  the  foreground.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  rule  to 
employ  as  long  a  focus  lens  as  possible 
has  exceptions,  and  a  very  important  one 
came  under  our  notice  the  other  day.  A 
e  chnical  dispute  arose  as  to  the  abrasion 


of  a  metal  surface  ;  it  was  so  slight  that  to 
the  uneducated  eye  the  abrasion  could  not 
be  distinguished  from  ordinary  tool  mark- 
ings, and  a  photograph,  taken  with  a  long- 
focus  lens,  to  get  the  image  as  big  as  possi- 
ble, scarcely  assisted  the  disputants.  But 
when  a  short-focus  lens  was  employed,  the 
sweep  of  the  abrasion  was  concentrated, 
and  a  smaller,  but  much  more  sharply  de- 
fined image  of  the  defect  was  at  once  pro- 
duced. 

A  practical  experiment  touching  the  focus 
of  lenses  will  also  impress  upon  the  mind 
of  the  photographer  a  fact  otherwise  not 
sufficiently  appreciated.  If  a  map  or  plan 
has  to  be  reproduced,  to  take  an  example, 
the  photographer,  naturally  enough,  takes 
out  his  copying  lens  to  do  the  work.  He 
stretches  the  map  upon  a  flat  drawing- 
board,  gets  his  camera  level,  and  focusses. 
Now  he  is  usually  enjoined  not  to  focus  the 
lens  on  the  very  centre  of  the  map,  nor  the 
outermost  margin,  but  at  a  spot  midway 
between  these ;  in  other  words,  if  the  map 
has  a  diameter  of  four  feet,  he  is  to  focus 
one  foot  from  the  central  point.  This  is 
the  advice,  -we  say,  generally  given  in  hand- 
books and  manuals.  Now  a  simple  exper- 
iment will  demonstrate  the  falsity  of  this, 
and  he  will  ever  after  bear  in  mind  the  les- 
son taught  him. 

Let  him  take  his  No.  1  lens  with  its  26^ 
focus,  and  at  a  distance  of  (say)  twelve  feet, 
set  up  a  dozen  slips  of  card,  each  of  them 
half  an  inch  apart.  A  deal  board  with 
cross  cuts  half  sawn  through  will  do  to 
stick  the  cards  in  one  behind  the  other, 
each  succeeding  card  being  a  little  higher, 
so  that  all  are  seen  from  the  front.  The 
cards  are  one  and  all  marked  with  a  fine 
cross  in  Indian  ink  and  a  consecutive  num- 
ber, the  card  nearest  the  lens  bearing  the 
figure  1.  The  focus  is  accurately  adjusted, 
we  will  say,  on  No.  6,  and  a  picture  is  taken. 
What  is  the  result  ?  Why  ?  what  any  pho- 
tographer at  a  moment's  thought  would 
have  foreseen.  The  cards  5  and  4  are  tol- 
erably in  focus,  to  judge  by  the  Indian  ink 
crosses,  but  3,  2  and  1  are  altogether 
blurred ;  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  are  7 
and  8  in  tolerable  focus,  but  so  are  9  and  10. 
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In  short,  at  this  distance — 12  feet — our 
copying  lens  may  be  said  to  blur  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  focus  and  about  two  inches  be- 
hind the  focus,  the  latter  intervals  varying, 
of  course,  with  the  distance  of  the  lens  from 
the  object. 

Now  there  i  s  nothing  new  in  this. 
Every  one,  as  we  have  said,  who  has  consid- 
ered the  subject,  would  say  the  result  was 
exactly  what  he  had  expected.  And  yet 
the  general  advice  given  in  copying  a  map 
or  plan  has  always  been  to  focus  half  way 
between  the  center  and  margin  ;  in  other 
words,  to  throw  half  the  object  in  front 
of  the  focus  and  half  of  it  beyond.  This, 
under  any  circumstances,  cannot  be  right, 
and  the  photographer  who  once  will  prac- 
tically make  the  experiment  we  have  sug- 
gested will  never  fall  into  the  error.  He 
will  know  that  one  third  before  and  two- 
thirds  beyond  the  focus  is  generally  much 
nearer  the  mark;  and  having  learnt  this 
lesson,  he  will  find  it  to  be  a  valuable  one 
almost  every  day  of  his  life. 

In  what  way  one  lens  varies  from  another 
lens  may  be  made  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity  by  simply  photographing  a  dia 
gram  through  a  transparent  scale.  This 
transparent  scale  may  be  produced  upon  a 
glass  plate  covered  with  matt  varnish,  or  a 
film  of  albumen,  and  consists  of  a  series  of 
true  squares  and  true  circles  one  inside  the 
other,  etc.  The  scale  is  produced  either  by 
means  of  a  pencil  and  ordinary  drawing  in- 
struments, or  by  transferring  from  litho- 
graphic paper  to  the  glass  by  the  aid  of 
transfer  ink.  This  scale  is  put  into  a  dark 
slide  and  used  as  a  focussing  glass,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  object  to  be  photographed 
being  a  large  diagram  similarly  marked 
with  a  series  of  true  circles  and  true  squares, 
only  larger,  easily  produced  by  any  one  in 
the  possession  of  a  set  of  drawing  instru- 
ments. One  of  the  squares  or  circles  of  the 
diagram  is  made  to  coincide — as  well  as 
may  be — with  one  upon  the  scale,  and  then 
a  sensitive  film  is  adjusted  immediately  be- 
hind the  transparent  scale,  and  a  photograph 
taken.  The  resulting  image  will  be  natu- 
rally "out  of  drawing;"  that  is  to  say,  the 
square  photographed  through  the  lens  will 


not  tally  with  the  square  photographed  by 
contact.  The  latter  image  will  be  true  ;  the 
former  more  or  less  distorted  ;  and  any  one 
wishing  to  test  two  lenses  for  distortion 
has  here  set  before  him  a  plain  unvarnished 
story  that  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciated. 
If  he  wishes  to  know  in  what  way  a  portrait 
lens  differs  from  a  view  lens,  or  how  far  he 
can  trust  his  wide  angle  imstrument,  he  has 
but  to  secure  a  photograph  of  his  standard 
diagram  through  his  standard  scale  to  find 
out.  It  is  well  for  the  photographer  to 
keep  by  him  a  scale  result  from  each  lens — 
taken  at  a  given  distance — which  will  aid 
as  much  as  the  other  card  we  have  men- 
tioned in  keeping  him  acquainted  with  the 
capacities  of  his  lenses;  while  the  fact  of 
his  having  made  a  practical  experiment  is 
more  likely  to  fix  the  knowledge  in  his 
mind  than  all  the  reading  in  the  world. 

A  safe  for  />reser:itig  the  iron  developer. 
—  M.  Sterk  has  lately  called  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  Nantes  Photographic 
Society  to  a  convenient  form  of  store-bot- 
tle for  the  iron  developer — whether  for  wet 
plate  or  the  dry  pfOCCSI  A.1  the  Photo- 
graphic Xcuus  says,  it  is  indeed  no  novelty, 
for  Mr.  Warnerke  has  devised  a  similar  ar- 
rangement, but  it  has  proved  of  practical 
utility.     The  iron  developer  is  put  into  the 


sclut;on» 


bottle  together  with  a  little  oil ;  the  latter 
floats  upon  the  iron  solution,  and  preserves 
it  from  the  oxidizing  action  of  the  air.  If 
you  blow  into  the  rubber  tube.  B.  the  iron 
solution  rises  in  the  bent  glass  tube,  A,  and 
finds  an  exit  at  C.  A  slight  inspiration  at 
B  at  once  stops  the  flow  of  the   solution 
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when  enough  has  been  withdrawn.  A  so- 
lution of  iron  will  keep  good  for  months  in 
this  way.  The  convenience  of  being  able 
to  prepare  a  good  stock  of  the  oxalate  de- 
veloper will  be  apparent  to  all,  and  if  the 
tubes.  B  and  C,  be  sufficiently  prolonged  the 
store-bottle  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  quite 
out  of  the  way.  Another  advantage  of  the 
arrangement  consists  in  the  circumstance 
that  any  deposit  which  may  form  in  the  so- 
lution is  not  disturbed,  especially  if  the  in- 
side extremity  of  the  tube,  C,  is  bent  at 
right  angles.  The  last  bend  should  be 
made  after  the  tube  has  been  fitted  to  the 
cork  ;  an  india  rubber  cork  is  best.  Thin 
canes  of  glass  tubing  may  be  softened  for 
bending  by  being  held  in  a  gas  flame. 

Light  for  the  dark  room. — Mr.  Deben- 
ham's  plea  for  a  better  light  in  the  dark 
room  has  brought  about  much  discussion 
and  experiment.  Mr.  Starnes  finds  that  he 
can  work  safely  and  comfortably  by  re- 
flected yellow  light,  and  he  employs  a 
colza  oil  lamp  enclosed  in  a  box  of  which 
the  back  is  painted  with  sienna;  a  metal 
reflector  throwing  the  light  of  the  lamp  on 
the  painted  back,  which  then  becomes  the 
immediate  source  of  the  light  for  working. 
Even  when  there  was  sufficent  light  thrown 
off  from  the  yellow  surface  to  render  it  pos- 
sible to  read  small  print  a  plate  exposed 
under  a  negative  received  no  impression. 

The  exhibition  at  Bristol. — Nearly  a 
thousand  exhihits  were  shown  at  the  recent 
photographic  exhibition  of  the  Bristol  Ama- 
teur Society,  and  one  may  fairly  attribute 
the  success  which  attended  the  undertaking 
to  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Mr.  H.  A. 
H.  Daniel,  the  Secretary.  Mr.  Adam 
Distin's  admirable  and  charming  little  com- 
positions of  life,  character,  light  and  shade 
well  merited  the  gold  medal  which  was 
awarded  for  them.  Mr.  Distin  represents 
the  Dutch  school  in  photography,  his  pho- 
tographs recalling  to  mind  the  paintings  of 
Gerard  Dow  and  Jan  Steen. 

Silver  Progress  Medal  of  the  Photograph- 
ic Society  of  Great  Britain. — The  council 
have  concluded  to  award  this  medal  to  Dr. 
Eder  in  consideration  of  his  scientific  in- 
vestigations bearing  upon  photography. 


T.  C.  Roche  on  Transparencies. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Institute  in  December 
last  I  explained  the  mode  of  working  and 
practical  use  by  demonstration  of  the  car- 
bon process,  for  the  making  of  transparen- 
cies. My  efforts  were  intended  not  so  much 
for  expert  photographers  as  for  the  benefit 
of  our  younger  friends  and  amateurs,  who 
learn  more  by  seeing  a  thing  actually  done 
before  them  than  by  all  the  theories  that 
can  be  written.  (See  Anthony's  Bulle- 
tin for  December,  1883).  After  the  pro- 
cess  had  been  fully  discussed,  a  new,  or  so- 
called  modern  mode  of  making  transparen- 
cies was  introduced  and  the  results  shown. 
It  was  mutually  agreed  and  understood,  as 
given  out  by  the  President  of  the  meeting 
and  published  in  the  photographic  journals, 
that  those  results  would  be  shown  and  com- 
pared at  the  ensuing  meeting  in  January  by 
the  aid  of  a  first-class  optical  lantern,  and 
all  were  freely  invited  to  bring  lantern  slides 
for  said  exhibition,  no  matter  how  they  were 
made. 

At  the  meeting  of  January  the  9th  a  new 
and  fine  optical  lantern  with  the  oxy-hydro- 
gen  calcium  light  was  provided — all  that 
was  required  to  test  or  project  anything 
photographic  on  the  screen — superintended 
by  Prof.  Laudy  (an  expert);  but  I  mus 
confess  I  and  a  good  many  others  were  dis- 
appointed by  the  meagreness  of  the  show 
and  the  inferiority  of  the  work,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  of  the  subjects  exhibited 
on  the  screen.  Some  of  these  pictures  were 
not  originally  sharp — glaring  imperfections, 
such  as  spots,  dimness  or  fog;  and  those 
made  by  the  new  or  ''modern"  way  at  the 
previous  meeting,  for  which  this  exhibition 
was  called,  were  for  some  reason  non  estt 
and  not  shown. 

The  first  transparencies  I  exhibited  were 
made  by  the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process, 
and  after  fixing  and  washing  they  were 
toned  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphuret  of 
potassium. 

The  second  exhibit  consisted  of  the  car- 
bon pictures  I  exhibited  at  the  previous 
meeting. 
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The  third  were  made  on  Anthony's  collo- 
dio-bromide  emulsion,  used  wet,  developed 
by  the  ferrous  oxalate  developer,  and  rede- 
veloped or  strengthened  with  acid  pyro. 
and  silver  before  fixing — no  toning  being 
required. 

Fourth,  some  of  Ferrier's  finest  French 
slides  on  bromo-iodide  albumen.  These 
were  shown  for  comparison. 

The  fifth,  which  I  consider  equal  to  any- 
thing that  has  been  or  can  be  made,  were 
on  Eastman's  new  transparency  dry 
plates,  that  will  be  an  article  of  commerce. 
These  new  transparencies  are  developed  by 
a  slight  modification  of  the  ferrous-oxalate 
developer,  and  require  no  toning. 

Full  instructions  as  to  exposure  and  de- 
veloping will  be  furnished  with  the  plates, 
the  size  of  which  will  be  3^  x  4^  inches. 
Larger  sizes  to  order. 

For  these  new  plates  I  use  the  follow- 
ing solution  : 

Stock  No.  1. — Saturated  solution  of  oxa- 
late of  potash.  Add  oxalic  acid  to  make 
decidedly  acid.     Filter  before  use. 

Stock  No.  2. — Saturated  solution  of  An- 
thony's pure  sulphate  of  iron,  made  acid 
with  sulphuric  acid. 

No.  3. —  Water,  .  .  .  .  1  ounce. 
Bromide  of  potass.,  20  grains. 
Citric  acid,    ...   40  grains. 

To  use  for  a  4  x  5  plate  take  of — 

No.  1, 1  ounce. 

Add  water,         \       " 

No.  2, 2  drams. 

No.  3, I  dram. 

This  developer  can  be  used  repeatedly, 
Over-develope,  as  the  picture  will  reduce  in 
the  fixing.  Fix  in  hypo.  1  ounce,  water  8 
to  10  ounces.  For  contact  printing  in  day- 
light one  to  two  seconds'  exposure  will  be 
sufficient.  Gas  or  lamplight  within  8  or  10 
inches  will  require  from  10  to  20  seconds' 
exposure. 


Murray,  Ind.,  Dec.  25, 1883. 
The    Bulletin,   I    think,  surpasses    all 
other  publications  of  its  kind. 

John  H.  Duff. 


Importance  of  Correctly  Timing  the 
Subject  in  the  Camera. 

BY   J.  F.   COONLEY. 

In  looking  over  the  last  British  Journal 
Photographic  Almanac,  I  was  led  to  remark 
that  a  number  of  its  contributors  seem  to 
have  been  to  awakened  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  great  desiderata  in  making  fine  pho- 
tographs is  to  time  the  subject  correctly  in 
the  camera.  As  this  is  one  of  the  points  1 
have  tried  to  make  prominent  in  one  or  two 
articles  previously  published,  I  am  naturally 
interested  and  glad  to  find  attention  direct- 
ed in  that  channel.  To  properly  time  each 
subject  so  that  the  best  and  most  brilliant 
effects  are  obtained  is  a  matter  of  fine 
judgment,  close  calculation  and  long  prac- 
tice ;  it  is  an  art  in  itself  almost,  and  no 
matter  how  fine  the  light  and  arrangement 
may  seem  to  the  eye,  either  a  few  seconds 
too  much  or  too  little  will  place  it  among 
the  impossibilities  to  make  a  first-class  neg- 
ative from  it,  or  what  it  might  have  been 
if  the  time  had  been  exactly  correct. 

This  is  one  of  the  things  every  person 
practicing  photography  has  to  learn  for 
himself.  There  is  no  formula  to  work 
from  ;  each  must  rely  entirely  on  his  own 
judgment,  and  if  that  is  at  fault  (which  is 
very  frequently  the  case),  the  result  will  not 
be  all  that  it  might  have  been.  The  quality 
of  the  light,  color  of  drapery,  complexion, 
accessories,  mode  of  lighting,  and  numerous 
other  things  have  to  be  taken  into  account, 
together  with  all  the  various  changes  of 
light,  difference  in  subject,  and  other  causes 
constantly  arising.  And  when  any  person 
has  thoroughly  mastered  this  problem  of 
giving  the  correct  time  for  each  subject,  he 
has  a  great  point  gained  toward  producing 
the  finest  work,  as  I  think  the  great  ma- 
jority of  photographs  made  are  improperly 
timed  in  the  camera.  In  outdoor  photog- 
raphy it  is  just  as  necessary  to  be  exact  as 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  business,  and  no 
really  fine  results  can  be  obtained  where 
this  is  not   properly  taken  into  account. 


Try  Dermaline  for  the  hands. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec* 
tion  of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

New  York,  Jan.  9,  1884. 

President  Newton.  We  are  in  some- 
what uncomfortable  quarters  to-night  on 
account  of  some  misunderstanding  with 
those  who  have  the  letting  of  these  rooms. 
We  came  here  and  found  the  room  usu- 
ally occupied  was  engaged,  so  we  had  to  do 
the  next  best  thing,  and  that  was  to  come 
into  this.  At  our  last  meeting  there  was  a 
little  disorder  on  account  of  some  misun- 
derstanding, and  I  would  state  that  the  ask- 
ing of  questions  is  in  order  if  properly  put. 
When  a  gentleman  is  speaking  and  any  one 
in  the  audience  wants  to  ask  a  question,  he 
must  rise  and  get  permission  of  the  speaker 
to  put  the  question,  or  permission  to  inter- 
rupt him.  If  the  speaker  is  willing  to  be 
interrupted,  then  the  questioner  is  in  order ; 
if  not  willing,  the  questioner  is  out  of  or 
der.  Proceed  orderly.  The  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  last  meeting  will  be  dispensed 
with  to-night. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  the  De- 
cember number  of  Anthony\s  Bulletin, 
and  a  communication  from  an  English  house, 
somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  advertisement, 
with  relation  to  lanterns.  If  any  gentle- 
man would  like  to  examine  it  after  the 
meeting,  I  shall  be  happy  to  show  it.  Also 
from  the  Scovill  Mf'g  Co.  the  13th  volume 
of  the  Photographic  Times,  bound.  This 
Company  I  think  is  entitled  to  a  special 
vote  of  thanks.* 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  :  The  Executive  Commit- 
tee furnish  as  the  programme  for  this  eve- 
ning's entertainment — 

The  Electric  Light  Applied  to  Photography 
by  Dr.  P.  H.  Van  der  Weyde  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Kurtz;  also  an  exhibition  of  lantern  slides, 
contrasting  the  new  and  old  methods  of 
making  transparencies,  by  Mr.  Laudy  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

*  We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  done  like- 
wise, but  the  demand  for  the  Bulletin  was  so  great 
that  of  several  numbers  there  are  none  left.— The 
Publishers.  I 


The  programme  for  our  next  meeting 
will  be  an  address  by  Mr.  Abraham  Bogar* 
dus,  entitled— 

"  Thirty-seven  Years  Behind  the  Camera?'' 

Mr.  Kurtz  has  also  promised  to  make  his 
appearance  at  our  next  meeting  with  some 
new  feature  of  photography. 

President  Newton.  Those  gentlemen 
who  were  to  have  discoursed  about  electric 
light  in  photography  are  not  here;  there- 
fore we  will  proceed  to  show  some  lantern 
slides  made  by  different  processes.  If  there 
is  time  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde 
arrives,  we  will  hear  from  him  also. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  It  being  uncertain  wheth- 
er Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  will  be  here  to-night, 
and  Mr.  Kurtz,  who  is  unable  to  be  present, 
having  instructed  me  to  speak  for  him,  I 
will  make  a  few  remarks  regarding  the 
electric  light,  if  the  President  will  allow  me. 
I  will  occupy  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Kurtz  says,  it  seems  to  him  that 
lighting  by  diffused  light  is  the  only  way 
to  get  harmonious  pictures,  and  Mr.  Van 
der  Weyde  expressed  himself  as  of  the 
same  opinion  at  Mr.  Kurtz's  gallery  When 
Mr.  Kurtz  explained  to  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde 
his  mode  of  lighting  with  a  series  of  lamps, 
producing  a  diffused  light,  Mr.  Van  der 
Weyde  promised  to  inform  his  son  in  Lon- 
don of  Mr.  Kurtz's  improvement.  Dr. 
I  Stolze,  editor  of  the  Photographische  Wcch- 
enblatt,  rehearsing  the  discussion  between 
Mr.  Van  der  Weyde,  Mr.  Kurtz  and  myself 
in  the  meeting  of  this  Section  says  :  "  We 
must  be  sure  of  one  thing.  Lighting  by 
electricity  has  to  be  done  by  well  estab- 
lished rules.  For  instance,  supposing  that 
a  head  in  a  three-quarter  position  were  to 
be  photographed  and  illuminated  by  a  part- 
ly top  and  partly  side  light,  the  effect  in 
illuminating  by  parallel  rays  would  be  the 
same  as  by  direct'  sunlight.  Consequently 
the  frontal  bones,  nose,  and  other  elevated 
parts  of  the  face  would  throw  such  di-tinct 
shadows  that  the  portrait  thereby  would 
not  be  an  acceptable  one.  If  an  object  of 
positive  rotundity  or  convexity  were  photo- 
graphed, illumination  by  parallel  rays  of 
light    would   do    very  well.     From   this  it 
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follows  that  diffused  light  must  be  used 
where  all  positive  shadows  are  to  be  avoid- 
ed. Dr.  Stolze  concludes  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  thinks  so  himself,  for 
in  his  closing  remarks  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section,  Mr.  Van  der  Weyde 
says  that  he  had  formerly  used  a  polished 
mirror,  but  had  abandoned  that,  and  now 
used  a  reflector  with  a  matt  surface.  A 
polished  parabolic  reflector  reflects  parallel 
light  only,  and  a  matt  surface  reflects  dif- 
fused light. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  exhibited  two  portrait 
negatives  of  President  Newton  made  by 
electric  light  and  developed  with  Mr.  New- 
ton's mercurial  accelerator,  and  said  :  I  will 
mention  that  I  do  not  entirely  coincide 
with  Mr.  Newton  on  this  point.  The  mer- 
curial accelerator  can  be  used  with  any  de- 
veloper. I  have  used  it  with  potash  and  the 
ammoniacal  developer;  I  have  made  today 
some  with  hydrokinone,  that  seems  to  work 
equally  well.  The  only  drawback  the  neg- 
ative appears  to  have  is  to  lose  its  apparent 
intensity  and  to  require  much  longer  time 
in  fixing.  While  to  go  further  into  the 
chemical  action  of  the  developer,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  determine  the  action  of  mercu- 
rial salts,  that  are  so  very  little  known  and 
so  very  little  studied. 

Q.     What  is  the  time  of  exposure  ? 

Dr.  Eh  km  ann.  The  mercurial  developer 
reduces  the  time  of  exposure  in  the  propor- 
tion of  10  to  7  or  10  to  6.  These  plates 
were  made  by  Mr.  Farris.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  would  give  them  about  ten 
seconds'  exposure ;  with  this  accelerator  I 
gave  six. 

President  Newton.  The  remarks  of 
the  Docior  in  reference  to  mercury  in  the 
developer  makes  it  necessary  for  me  to  say 
a  little  in  regard  to  its  use. 

The  action  of  the  iodide  of  mercury  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  used 
With  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer  I  rec- 
ommended for  convenience  an  aqueous  acid, 
solution  of  pyrogallic  acid.  This  solution, 
after  standing  a  month  or  two,  loses  to  a 
great  extent  its  potency,  the  developing  ac- 
tion with  this  pyro.  solution  being  very 
slow  and  lacking  energy.     To  a  developer 


composed  of  the  soda  solution  and  this 
acid  pyro.  solution,  the  addition  of  three 
drops  to  the  ounce  of.  the  iodide  of  mer- 
cury, compounded  as  given  to  the  Section 
at  a  previous  meeting,  increases  the  devel- 
oping capacity  four  or  five  times,  so  that 
an  exposure  of  five  seconds  will  be  equiva- 
lent to  an  exposure  of  twenty- five  seconds 
without  the  iodide  of  mercury  solution.  It 
will  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  fa- 
miliar with  my  statements  as  given  to  the 
public  from  the  time  of  my  commencing  to 
experiment  in  developing  dry  plates  that 
I  discarded  the  use  of  pyro.  in  an  alcoholic 
solution,  which  up  to  that  time  was  univer- 
sally recommended  and  used.  I  insisted 
that  much  better  results  could  be  obtained 
by  putting  the  pyro.  into  the  developer  dry, 
and  have  not  changed  my  opinion  since. 
The  aqueous  solution  I  recommended  was 
simply  a  matter  of  convenience,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  no  more  of  that  should  be 
made  than  would  be  required  for  two  or 
three  days.  In  a  developer  used  with  the 
pyro.  added  dry,  the  iodide  of  mercury  will 
produce  in  conjunction  therewith  very  near- 
ly the  accelerating  power  as  stated  by  the 
Doctor ;  I  think,  however,  in  a  greater  de- 
gree than  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  his 
few  experiments. 

With  the  soda  developer  some  have  sup- 
posed that  the  yellow  stain  was  a  yellow 
fog,  which  is  not  so.  The  action  of  the  so- 
lution produces  a  yellow  color,  which  is  a 
dye  The  gelatine  film  is  dyed  by  that  so- 
lution. If  you  wish  to  destroy  the  dyeing 
property  of  the  developer,  it  can  be  done  by 
adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  an  aqueous 
solution  of  ammonia-citrate  of  iron.  Make 
a  ten-grain  solution.  Two  drops  of  that 
put  into  the  soda  solution  before  adding  the 
pyro.,  instead  of  yellow,  produces  a  ruby 
colored  solution,  which  has  no  dyeing  prop- 
erty on  the  gelatine  film,  and  affords  a 
very  brilliant  blue-black  negative. 

Another  interesting  and  peculiar  effect 
observed  in  using  this  citrate  of  iron  solu- 
tion in  the  soda  developer  was  the  preven- 
tion of  rapid  decomposition  of  the  devel- 
oper, which  is  otherwise  usually  the  case, 
and  in  consequence  three  or  four  negatives 
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could  be  developed  by  the  same  developer 
and  with  equally  good  results,  the  only 
perceptible  change  being  the  deepening  of 
the  ruby  tint.  In  the  fixing  solution  there 
should  be  one  grain  to  the  ounce  of  the» 
ammonia-citrate  solution,  and  the  longer  it 
remains  the  deeper  the  tint  becomes. 

In  reference  to  the  action  of  iodide  of 
mercury  in  the  alkaline  developer,  here  are 
two  prints  made  from  two  negatives  by  Mr. 
E.  Bierstadt,  on  very  slow  11x14  plates — 
what  is  known  as  the  Carbutt  B — with  a 
Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens  of  19  inch 
focus.  It  is  looking  up  Broadway  from 
Reade  Street.  Mr.  Bierstadt  had  tried  re- 
peatedly with  much  more  sensitive  plates 
to  obtain  a  view  from  that  point  by  the  or- 
dinary methods,  and  without  success ;  but 
with  the  use  of  iodide  of  mercury  as  recom- 
mended he  obtained  two  beautiful  negatives 
on  these  slow  plates,  prints  from  which  you 
have  just  seen. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  Mr.  President :  The 
action  of  mercury  seems  to  be  little  under- 
stood. 

Q.  Were  these  negatives  taken  by  elec- 
tric light  on  the  swivel  platform  ? 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  Yes,  sir.  All  were 
made  on  the  rotating  platform  and  by  the 
electric  light  in  Mr.  Kurtz's  gallery.  Two 
were  developed  with  Professor  Newton's 
developer,  and  all  the  others  with  the  am- 
moniacal-pyro. 

President  Newton.  Professor  Laudy 
will  now  say  something  in  relation  to  his 
mode  of  making  transparencies  and  give  an 
exhibition  of  lantern  slides. 

Prof.  Laudy.  Mr.  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  :  The  position  in  which 
I  am  placed  is  somewhat  embarrassing,  and 
it  reminds  me  of  a  yacht  race  in  which  I 
was  to  have  taken  part  some  years  ago  and 
for  which  I  made  great  preparation ;  but  on 
the  day  of  the  regatta  the  wind  failed  us, 
and  our  sails  hung  limp  and  useless.  The 
apology  I  wish  to  make  is  for  the  sheet 
which  hangs  so  limp.  It  is  a  sail  without 
any  wind  to  fill  it.  It  should  be  quite  taut ; 
but  that  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I  am 
somewhat  new  in  the  use  of  the  dry  plates, 


therefore  I  do  not  exhibit  my  work  as  a 
criterion  of  what  dry  plates  will  do,  Mr. 
Carbutt,  whom  I  expected  to  see  here  to- 
nighti  gave  me  a  negative,  and  I  made  a 
positive  of  that  on  an  ordinary  Eastman 
plate  and  on  a  wet  plate. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  a  few  prints  left  which  were  taken  on 
the  day  of  our  dinner  at  Brighton  Beach, 
and  if  there  is  any  gentleman  here  who  was 
in  the  group  and  has  not  received  a  copy,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  him  one  after  the  meet- 
ing is  over. 

Mr.  Roche  remarked  that  the  transpar- 
encies he  would  now  show  were  made  by 
several  methods — the  ordinary  wet  plate, 
Anthony's  collodio-bromide  emulsion,  car- 
bon, Ferrier's  albumen,  and  the  new  East- 
man transparency  plate;  the  latter  gave 
results  equal  to  the  finest,  further  particu- 
lars of  which  would  be  published  in  An- 
thony's Bulletin  for  January. 

Professor  Laudy,  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  New- 
ton, Mr.  Seavey  and  Mr.  Mason  exhibited 
slides. 

Mr.  Seavey.  I  am  an  amateur  in  lan- 
tern slides.  These  pictures  are  taken  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  on  my 
travels  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  They 
are  reduced  from  8  x  10,  6%  x  8£,  and  5x8 
negatives.  Some  of  them  had  been  intensi- 
fied, so  that  in  making  the  exposure  I  gave 
all  the  way  from  seven  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  seconds.  I  made  the  slides  by  put- 
ting the  negatives  in  the  end  of  a  box  point- 
ed toward  the  skylight.  I  covered  the  neg- 
atives with  architects'  white  tracing  paper, 
making  fifteen  to  twenty  exposures.  I  pre- 
pared the  oxalate  developer  of  a  strength  to 
suit  the  different  negatives,  and  I  used  a  large 
tray,  putting  one  negative  in  and  then  an- 
other until  I  had  filled  it.  I  printed  them 
quite  rapidly,  have  developed  by  the  pyro. 
and  tried  the  experiment  by  toning  with 
gold,  which  gave  very  nice  effects.  As  to 
the  possibility  of  making  negatives  or  trans- 
parencies by  contact,  and  making  them  di- 
rect, I  am  not  competent  to  decide;  mine 
were  made  by  contact,  and  are  as  sharp  as 
the  negative  I  used.  I  had  intended  to 
bring  the  apparatus  I  have  for  making  neg- 
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atives.  I  make  them  5  x  8  or  8  x  10,  and 
have  made  1,000  or  1,400  of  them  since 
last  August. 

Prof.  Laudy.  This  lantern  has  been 
designed  by  Mr.  Bessler,  and  has  several 
adjustments  which  make  it  quite  valuable. 

Q.  Will  somebody  please  tell  me  what 
a  polyopticon  is? 

Prof.  Laudy.  It  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  a  reflecting  magic  lantern. 

A  gentleman  from  Paterson  :  I  am  not 
a  photographer;  I  am  an  electrician.  I 
have  some  views  here  that  were  taken  last 
winter  in  Paterson,  in  the  street,  by  the 
electric"  light  at  night.  There  are  two  or 
three  peculiar  things  I  have  noticed  about 
them.  One  is  where  the  light  is  directly  in 
the  field  of  view  there  is  a  halo  around  it. 
I  should  be  very  much  pleased  indeed  if 
any  gentleman  would  tell  me  the  cause. 
There  is  one,  a  stereoscopic  view,  in  which 
the  light  is  shown  very  plainly. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  it  would  appear 
to  most  photographers  who  are  accustomed 
to  work  with  a  strong  light,  and  to  photo- 
graph interiors  of  buildings,  or  where  there 
is  bright  polished  metal,  that  these  things 
have  contributed  to  the  reflection  of  the 
light  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  I  do  not 
know  that  a  perfect  remedy  has  ever  been 
suggested.* 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  suggest  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Prof.  Laudy 
and  others  for  the  entertainment  this  even- 
ing.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  Mr.  Edgeworth  is 
present  here  from  St.  Louis.  We  should 
be  pleased  to  hear  from  him,  if  jie  has  any 
remarks  to  make. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edgeworth.  I  was  invited 
here  to-night  by  our  friend  Mr.  Roche.  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Photographic 
Society,  and  I  also  represent  Mr.  Cramer, 
of  St.  Louis.  I  could  not  help  making  a 
few  remarks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  dry 
plates  in  New  York.  I  came  here  in  the 
interest  of  dry  plate   photography,  and   I 

*  The  cause  of  this  is  known  to  proceed  from  re- 
flections from  the  back  of  the  glass.  The  remedy  is 
to  place  apiece  of  carbon  tissue  or  other  dark  ma- 
terial which  absorbs  light  at  the  back.— Editor. 


found  several  very  skeptical  in  regard  to 
dry  plates.  Now  I  think  they  are  used  by 
all  the  leading  galleries.  I  find  a  great 
many  here  use  colored  screens.  I  prefer 
clear  white  reflectors.  Dry  plates  require 
more  uniform  lighting  than  wet  plates,  in 
order  to  prevent  harshness  in  the  resulting 
negative. 

Mr.  Mason.  At  our  last  meeting  some 
pictures  were  passed  through  the  audience, 
and  something  happened  to  them  that  has 
never  happened  before — they  failed  to  come 
back.  We  hope  this  will  not  happen 
again,  for  when  a  gentleman  is  kind  enough 
to  show  his  work  it  is  only  right  to  return 
it  to  him. 

Adjourned. 

Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

j  NO.  392    IJOWKRY, 

I  New  Yokk,  Jan    2,  1884. 

Pres.  Chas.  Schaidner  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  number  of  foreign  and  domes- 
tic journals  were  received  .with  thanks. 

The  Secretary  announced  that  Mr  F. 
C  Beach,  the  superintendent  of  the  photo- 
graphic department  of  the  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, had  volunteered  to  come  before  the 
Association  at  the  February  discussion  meet 
ing  and  exhibit  there  an  enlarging  camera 
of  his  own  construction,  and  to  give  other 
instructions  and  demonstrations  pertaining 
to  reproductions  and  enlargements.  He 
moved »  therefore,  that  the  discussion  now  in 
order  be  postponed  till  next  meeting. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  issue 
invitations  for  the  occasion. 

Only  a  small  number  of  members  being 
present  no  regular  discussion  was  held ;  a 
few  of  them,  however,  conversed  freely  on 
seveial  interesting  topics,  viz.: 

The  Use  of  Foggy  Plates. —  It  was  said 
that  a  photographer  of  this  city  is  now  using 
very  successfully  a  kind  of  plates  which  some 
time  ago  had  been  refused  by  many  as  prov- 
ing too  foggy  to  give  good  results. 

These  plates  are  well  known  to  one  of 
the  members,  he  having  tried  them  with 
several  developers,  all  showing  the  same 
foggy  effects  ;  and  he  supposed  that  all  of 
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them  bad  been  exposed  to  li^lit  while  being 
packed,  well  knowing  the  ability  of  the 
manufacturer  to  make  a  faultless  emulsion. 
He  now  thinks,  however,  that  these  Bame 
plates  giving  good  results  might  probably 
have  been  treated  with  a  bichromate,  which 
would  destroy  the  fog  but  decrease  their 
sensitiveness. 

Independent  of  emulsion  fog,  or  when 
caused  by  light,  a  gray  fog,  although  differ- 
ent in  appearance,  is  caused  by  a  long  con- 
tinued development.  A  similar.fog  has 
occurred  with  collodion  piates  and  with  the 
daguerreotype,  caused  by  an  undue  reduc- 
tion of  metallic  silver  on  the  one  and  by 
the  deposit  of  superfluous  mercury  on  the 
other,  which  shows  distinctly  in  the  shape 
of  very  minute  globules  in  the  shadowed 
parts,  sometimes  even  over  the  whole  plate. 
On  wet  collodion  such  depo  it  is  all  over 
the  plate,  and  if  not  albumenized,  will  cause 
the  film  to  crack  and  peal  off. 

In  regard  to  green  fog,  the  investigations 
of  Abney,  Woods,  and  Vogel  have  proved 
that  it  occurs  when  alkalinity  prevails,  and 
that  the  fog  itself  is  finely  divided  metallic 
silver.        • 

Newton's  mercurial  accelerator  had  been 
experimented  with  by  several  of  the  mem- 
bers. One  renounces  the  use  of  mercury 
altogether.  Another  has  found  the  results 
as  described  by  Newton.  The  experiments 
of  still  another  operator  justify  the  opinion 
that  by  Newton's  method  a  reduction  of 
time  of  exposure  in  the  proportion  of  10  :  7 
is  a  fact.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
use  it  with  the  soda  developer,  as  the  same 
effects  can  be  obtained  with  ammoniacal 
pyro.,  or  Stolze's  potassium  developer. 

The  negatives  fix  rather  slowly,  and  by 
fixing  a  great  deal  of  the  apparent  intensity 
is  lost.  The  finished  negative  does  not  look 
as  well,  clear  and  crisp  as  when  made  by 
the  ordinary  process,  but  has  good  printing 
qualities.  The  process  is  altogether  too 
new  to  pass  decided  judgment  on,  especially 
when  we  consider  that  the  reaction  of  the 
salts  and  double  salts  of  mercury  in  photo- 
graphic processes  are  but  little  understood. 

A  formula  for  the  preparation  of  eau  de 
avelle  was  given : 


2  ounces. 

4      " 


Dry  chloride  of  lime, 
Carbonate  of  potass. 

Water, 40     " 

Thin  the  chloride  of  lime   with   30  ounces 

of  the  water  ;  dissolve  the  carbonate  of  po 
tass.  in  the  remainder;  mix,  boil  and  filter. 

Frill  has  occurred  to  one  recently. 

How  that  could  occur  in  the  low  tem- 
perature of  this  season,  and  with  our  pres- 
ent faultless  plates,  appeared  enigmatical 
to  some.  It  was  suggested  that,  probably, 
the  plates  used  had  been  cut  into  smaller 
sizes,  when  the  cut  edge  shows  a  tendency 
of  the  film  to  separate  from  the  glass.  Eder 
recommends  to  cut  an  emulsion  plate  on 
the  coated  side  and  with  a  steel  glass  cut- 
ter, not  with  a  diamond. 

A  good  remedy  for  frill  is  an  addition  of 
a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
to  the  developer,  and,  after  fixing,  the  ad- 
dition of  a  few  drops  of  per-chloride  of  iron 
to  the  first  washing  water. 

Several  formulas  were  spoken  of,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Chas.  Ehrmann,  Secy. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers. 

In  my  report  of  our  last  meeting,  I  gave 
to  all  the  journals  identical  copies  of  the 
proceedings  of  our  Association.  I  am  sor- 
ry to  see  that  the  Philadelphia  Photogra- 
pher has  mutilated  my  report  in  a  very  es- 
sential particular.  The  gentleman  who  was 
the  main  factor  in  that  meeting  is  Mr.  T. 
C.  Roche,  the  photographer  of  the  firm  of 
of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co  ,  well  known 
among  all  the  photographers  of  America, 
from  the  most  northern  latitudes  to  Cape 
Horn. 

No  Mr.  Rocher  and  no  Mr.  Roder  was 
among  us  ;  only  plain  Mr.  Roche. 

Chas.  Ehrmann,  Sec'y. 


A  Bad  Business. 
Three  persons  have  been  fonnd  guilty  in 
Philadelphia  of  publishing  obscene  photo- 
graphs, and  have  been  fined  $500  each, 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  twelve 
months. 
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Pioneer  Amateur  Club. 

At  the  regular  meeting,  January  8th,  the 
subjects  for  discussion  and  demonstration 
were  photographing  through  the  microscope 
and  intensifying  with  bichloride  of  mercury 

Mr  Atkinson,  in  demonstrating  his  way 
of  photographing  through  the  microscope, 
placed  on  the  table  a  small  kerosene  lamp, 
and  in  front  of  the  lamp  a  condenser  ;  then 
the  microscope  in  a  horizontal  position, 
with  a  slide  adjusted  and  focussed;  then 
the  camera  with  the  lens  removed  and  the 
eye-piece  of  the  microscope  passed  through 
the  collar  of  the  lens  and  front  of  the  cam- 
era, which  was  made  light-tight  by  fitting  a 
piece  of  cardboard  close  on  the  eye-piece. 
Wales'  2-3  and  1-5  objectives  were  used,  the 
former  showing  a  picture  on  the  ground 
glass  of  the  camera  three  inches  in  diameter 
of  the  tip  of  a  blow-fly's  tongue,  clear  and 
sharp,  ar?d  the  15  objective  making  a  picture 
of  a  small  section  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue, 
of  the  same  diameter,  showing  the  finer 
hairs  and  the  rings  in  the  spirals,  which 
were  not  perceptible  under  the  weaker  pow- 
er. 

Dr.  Hoagland  inquired  which  was  the 
most  preferable  light,  artificial  or  sunlight, 
and  what  exposure  was  necessary  for  so 
weak  a  ligit  as  the  one  in  use. 

Mr.  Atkinson  replied  that  he  much  pre- 
ferred an  artificial  light;  it  was  always  the 
same  and  he  was  better  able  to  ttll  what 
the  exposure  ought  to  be ;  and  besides  it 
required  no  clock-work,  or  complicated 
machinery,  to  keep  the  microscopic  slide 
properly  illuminated.  If  he  could  produce 
satisfactory  results  with  simple  means,  why 
employ  a  lot  of  appendages  difficult  to  use, 
confusing  and  expensive?  The  exposure 
necessary  with  such  a  light  as  that  on  the 
table  Mr.  A.  said  would  be  fifteen  minutes, 
and  he  showed  a  negative  made  with  Wales' 
1-5  objective  by  that  length  of  exposure 
which  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Dr.  Hoagland  remarked  that  fifteen 
minutes  was  a  long  exposure  if  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  much  of  such  work  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Atkinson  did  not  think  that  a 
strong  light  was  suitable  for  an  amateur 


working  microphotography  ;  he  would  rath- 
er make  one  negative  and  have  it  satisfac- 
tory, if  he  had  to  give  two  hours'  exposure, 
than  make  one  dozen  in  the  same  time  with 
a  stronger  light  and  not  have  as  good  a  re- 
sult. His  best  success  had  been  obtained 
by  a  weak  light  with  a  magic  lantern  and 
a  long  exposure. 

Dr.  Hoagland  asked  if  there  was  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  ground  glass,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  procured  was  too  coarse  to  get  a 
sharp  focus  when  u&ing  the  microscope. 

Mr.  Ripley  said  that  by  exposing  a  bro- 
mo-gelatine  plate  to  light  for  one  second, 
and  then  developing  it,  that  a  very  excel- 
lent focussing  glass  could  be  obtained  for 
outdoor  work.  What  the  result  might  be 
with  the  microscope  he  was  unable  to  say. 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  that  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  ground  glass  could  be  made  by 
flowing  a  clean  plate  with  a  thin  solution 
of  starch  He  had  heard  it  highly  recom- 
mended, but  had  never  tried  it. 

Mr  Ripley  said  that  he  had  brought 
two  negatives  which  he  wished  to  have  in- 
tensified. One  was  over-exposed  and  the 
other  was  under-exposed,  and  what  formula 
would  be  the  best  to  use  ? 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  that,  under  the 
circumstances,  Edwards'  formula,  as  given 
in  the  Almanac  of  1882,  would  be  most  suit- 
able. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,      .     100  grains. 
Bromide  of  potass.,      .     .       45      " 

Water, 12  ounces. 

Wash  well. 

Aqua  ammonia 6  drams. 


Water, 12  ounces. 

The  best  result  was  obtained  with  the 
under-exposed  negative,  the  intensification 
bringing  out  detail  that  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible before.  The  over-exposed  nega- 
tive was  over -developed  as  well,  which  is 
very  often  the  case  with  such  subjects,  and 
the  insensifier  only  made  bad  worse. 

Mr.  Hill  wished  to  know  if  a  bromo* 
gelatine  transparency  was  as  permanent  as 
a  carbon. 

Mr.  Atkinson  showed  two  8  x  10  trans- 
parencies, one   a  carbon    which   had   been 
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made  four  years,  and  the  other  a  bromo- 
gelatine  which  had  been  made  eighteen 
months.  In  the  latter  decided  indications 
of  fading  were  perceptible,  while  the  car- 
bon was  as  strong  and  vigorous  as  when 
first  printed.  Both  transparencies  had  been 
constantly  exposed  to  the  sun. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  until  Tues- 
day, January  22. 


Rochester  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. 

Monday  ev'g.  Dec.  31,  1883. 
President  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 
The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were 
read    and    approved.     After    some   routine 
business  the  Secretary  read  a  communication 
from  Edward  L.   Wilson,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  extending  best  wishes 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Association,   and  a 
telegram  from  the  Messrs.  Anthony  of  the 
Bulletin,  offering    congratulations    and 
compliments  of  the  season  to  the^new  R.  P. 
A.  were  ordered  filed,  and  Messrs.  Anthony 
and  Wilson  thanked  for  their  courtesy. 
In  the  question-box  were  the  following : 
1st.     What  is  the  cause  of  woolliness  in 
albumenized  paper  prints,  and  what  the  pre- 
ventative ? 

2nd.     What   is   the   best    way   to   keep 
mounted  prints  previous  to  burnishing? 

3rd.     What  office  does  gold  perform  in 
the  toning  bath  ? 

4th.     What  is  the  cause  of  greenish  fog 
in  dry  plates  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 

Mr.  S.  D.  Wardlaw,  chairman  of  the 
question-box  committee  appointed  at  the 
previous  meeting,  said :  The  questions  to 
be  answered  were  received  so  late  that  the 
committee  had  no  time  to  properly  consider 
the  subjects,  which  was  to  be  regretted,  as 
the  topics  were  of  vital  interest.  In  regard 
to  the  first  Mr.  W.  said,  although  he  had 
not  at  this  time  given  any  study  to  the 
question,  still  it  had  at  times  been  brought 
very  forcibly  to  his  notice  and  had  caused 
him  considerable  trouble.  Woolliness,  he 
said,  was  of  two  kinds— one  where  the  fibre 
of  the  paper  showed  through  the  albumen. 


This  kind  is  more  noticeable  in  albumen- 
ized Saxe  paper,  especially  if  it  ha<  been  al- 
bumenized some  lime,  and  is  caused  by  the 
albumen  sinking  into  the  paper.  This 
kind  of  woolliness  shows  no  regularity  in 
its  markings,  but  is  distributed  all  over  the 
sheet. 

The  other  is  of  a   checked   appearance. 
If  it  is  observed  closely  it  will  be  found  to 
run  almost  entirely  in  one  direction;   that 
ie,  if  a  cabinet  print  stretches  in  length  the 
woolliness  shows  in  lines  across  the  print ; 
if  in  width,  then    lengthwise  of  the  print. 
If  a  double  albumen  print  is  left  unmount- 
ed, no  matter  how  long  a  time,  it  will  al- 
ways burnish  with  a  good  glossy  surface ; 
but    cut  the  print  in  two,  mount  one-half 
and  let  it  dry  thoroughly  and  burnish  both 
the   mounted   and  unmounted  pieces,  and 
you    will    find    the  mounted    print    shows 
this  woolliness,  whilst  the  unmounted  piece 
polishes   beautifully.     The   reason   is,  the 
print    when    mounted    was   stretched,  and 
whilst  wet  the  soft  albumen  surface  yielded 
to  the  stretching  of  the  paper ;  but,  in  dry- 
ing, the  paper  could  not  contract  with  the 
albumen  on  account  of  its  adhesion  to  the 
mount,  hence  the  "  checked  "  appearance  in 
the  opposite  direction  to  the  stretching  of 
the  paper.     The  albumen  which  until  now 
was  one  perfect  sheet  is  torn  apart,  and  as 
it  has  been  rendered  insoluble  by  the  action 
of  the  sensitizing  bath,  no  subsequent  moist- 
ening of  the  surface  can  join  them  again. 
Dampening  the  print  before  burnishing  will 
help   considerably,  but  the  woolliness  will 
eventually  show.      The  only  preventative 
is  to  keep  the  prints  damp  until  lubricated 
and  burnished.     The  best  way  to  do  this, 
Mr.  W.  thought,  was  to  lay  the  prints  face 
upwards  as  fast    as  mounted    and  rubbed 
down  on  the  damp  cloth  of  a  stretcher— in- 
side the  frame  of  stretcher,  of  course— mak- 
ing a  series  of  drawers  as  it  were,  and  piling 
them,  one  stretcher  on  top  of  the  other,  as 
fast  as  filled,  and  a  flat  glass  or  board  on 
top  of  all  to  keep  in  the  moisture. 

Mr.  Fox.     Does  paper  albumenized  on 
the  wrong  side  show  woolliness? 

Mr.  W.  said  he  had  never  noticed  a  case 
of  wool  on  paper  so  albumenized. 
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Mr.  F.  said  neither  had  he,  although  he 
often  had  paper  that  was  albumenized  on 
the   wrong    side. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  he  had  used  colored 
blotters  to  keep  his  prints  in  until  he  was 
ready  to  burnish,  and  had  found  no  inju- 
rious effect. 

Mr.  W's  objection  to  prints  being  left 
in  blotters  was  the  deleterious  matter  often 
contained  in  them  ;  he  had  seen  samples  of 
white  blotteis  which  on  being  analyzed 
showed  considerable  hypo. 

Mr.  Bacon.  What  is  the  effect  on 
prints  from  being  left  in. the  blotters? 

Mr.  W.  If  the  blotters  are  very  damp 
it  will  destroy  the  prints.  They  will  show 
in  places  as  if  strong  hypo  or  weak  cyanide 
had  been  in  contact  with  them. 

Mr.  Fox  thought  a  plan  that  worked 
well  was  to  pile  prints  all  together  after 
mounting,  thus  letting  them  dampen  evenly 
all  through.  Of  course  this  only  answers 
with  plain  mounts;  enamelled  or  printed 
backs  wouid  not  work. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  thought  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  burnish  immediately  after 
mounting. 

Mr.  Stone  thought  if  the  mounting  was 
done  in  the  evening  it  would  make  quite  a 
difference  whether  one  worked  for  himself 
or  not. 

Question  Second. — Toning.  What  office 
does  gold  perform  in  the  toning  bath  ? 

Mr.  W.  said  when  an  alkali  is  added  to 
chloride  of  gold  an  action  is  set  up  which 
precipitates  the  gold  in  solution  on  the  re- 
duced chloride  of  silver  in  the  print,  gradu- 
ally changing  the  color  of  the  print  from  a 
warm  brown  to  a  deep  purple,  and,  if  car- 
ried farther,  a  bluish  color.  The  benefit  of 
gold  toning  is  two  fold — it  gives  to  the 
print  a  more  pleasing  color  alter  fixing; 
and,  as  gold  is  not  so  easily  acted  upon  by 
the  elements  as  silver,  therefore  it  is  more 
permanent.  When  warm  brown  tones  were 
fashionable  there  were  more  complaints 
made  of  faded  prints  than  with  the  old 
fashioned  black  tones. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  thought  that  the  new  plat- 
inum toning  ought  to  be  a  decided  bene- 
fit in  this  direction. 


Question  Fourth. — What  is  the  cause  of 
green  fog  in  dry  plates  and  what  the  rem- 
edy ? 

Mr.  W.  said  green  fog  was  undoubtedly 
something  in  the  chemical  construction  of 
the  plates,  as  some  plates  would  show  it  to 
an  alarming  extent,  whilst  others  would 
only  show  it  on  being  forced  with  ammo- 
nia. Acid  in  the  developer  would  prevent 
it. 

Mr.  Nelson.  What  is  the  objection  to 
green  fog  ? 

Mr.  W.  With  green  fog  in  the  shadows 
you  ought  to  make  your  negatives  so  much 
the  stronger  to  counteract  the  veiling.  For 
instance,  a  negative  that  is  just  light  is  thin, 
showing  the  fine  texture  of  the  flesh  and 
draperies,  with  enough  sparkle  to  make  it 
brilliant ;  but  if  green  fog  is  added  it  be- 
comes so  much  the  flatter.  As  you  can- 
not eliminate  the  fog  it  is  necessary  to  add 
strength  to  the  negative  to  preserve  the 
proper  balance  between  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows, thereby  losing  the  delicate  half-tones 
and  injuring  the  printing  quality  of  the  neg- 
ative. 

Mr.  Bannistee  agreed  with  Mr.  W. 

Mr.  Lee.  What  is  the  objection  to  acid 
in  the  developer? 

Mr.  W.  The  less  added  to  a  developer 
the  hetter;  besides  it  keeps  back  the  detail 
in  the  shadows,  especially  if  the  negative  is 
in  the  least  undertimed. 

The  President  then  announced  the  sub- 
jects for  discussion  at  next  meeting,  Dry 
Plates  vs.  Wet  Plates. 

After  balloting  for  new  members  and 
collection  of  fees  and  dues,  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

W.  J.  Lee,  Secy. 


Dry  Plate  Manufacturers  Meeting  at 

Cleveland. 
The  manufacturers  of  gelatino-bromide 
dry  plates  met  on  January  9th  and  10th, 
in  the  City  of  Cleveland,  O.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  steps  toward  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  permanent  association. 

This  was  consummated  and  the  following 
officers  were  elected  : 
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.'./<•///■,, J  oho  Carbntt,  oi  Philadelphia. 

1st  Vic4presidtntt  G.  Cramer,  St.  Louis. 

ind         "  ('.  E  Chase,  Chicago. 

Sec.  and  Trcas.y  Geo.  Eastman,  Rochester 

The  following  manufacturers  were  pres- 
ent : 

G.  Cramer,  Dry  Plate  Works,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  C.  E.  Chase,  Chicago  Dry  Plate  Mf'g 
Co..  111.;  JolmCarbutt,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Mr.  Taylor,  of  Taylor  &  Green,  Rockford, 
III.;  Gtorge  Eastman,  of  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  Rochester;  Wm.  H.  Reid,  of 
the  firm  of  Inglis  &  Reed,  Rochester,  N. 
Y.;  J.  II.  Monroe,  of  the  Monroe  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  J.  P.  Ourdan, 
Hub  Dry  Plate  Co.,  Providence,  R.  L;  and 
T.  II.  Wilson,  of  M.  A.  Seed  Dry  Plate 
Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Aside  from  the  formation  of  the  Associa- 
tion one  of  the  objects  was  to  harmonize 
the  interests  of  manufacturers,  dealers  and 
consumers  of  the  dry  plate.  The  next  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  the  same  place. 


Important  Photographic  Meetings. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Pho- 
tographic Association  held  at  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Black,  of  Boston,  on  the  evening  of 
Wednesday,  Jan.  2nd,  Mr.  T.  R.  Burn- 
ham  introduced  Mr.  David  Cooper,  who,  in 
behalf  of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.,  in- 
vited the  Association  to  meet  him  on  any 
evening  suitable  to  themselves  to  witness 
an  exhibition  of  dry  plate  work  and  enjoy 
a  sociable  dry  plate  talk.  When  it  was 
known  that  the  exhibit  referred  to  was  that 
of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
the  invitation  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  a  vote  of  thanks  tendered  the  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Co.  for  the  opportunity  afforded 
the  members  of  the  Association  of  seeing 
Mr.  K.'s  celebrated  work.  It  was  ascer- 
tained that  Monday,  January  7th,  would  be 
the  most  convenient  evening  for  all  present, 
and  arrangements  were  made  accordingly. 

At  7  30  p.  m.  of  that  date  the  Associa- 
tion met  as  prearranged,  at  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Conly,  465    Washington  Street, 


where  quite  a  number   of   photograj 

were  also  found  waiting  who  were  not 
members,  but  who  were  attracted  by  their 
interest  in  dry  plate  mailers  to  be  of  the 
party.  Mr.  C.  on  behalf  of  the  E.  D.  P. 
Co.  welcomed  the  visitors,  and  called  their 
attention  to  the  exhibit. 

On  an  easel  conveniently  situated  within 
easy  sight  of  all  present  the  first  picture  was 
suddenly  and  tffectively  lighted  by  a  line  of 
gas  jets  arranged  behind  a  reflector,  so  as 
to  concentrate  the  illumination  on  the  sin- 
gle object  in  view. 

This  was  the  magnificent  and  almost  life- 
sized  head  and  bust  of  Judge  Clarkson,  of 
Rochester,  and   met    with   the    admiration 
due  to  its  merit.     It  was  a  remarkable  evi- 
dence  of  what  could   be  done   on  the  dry 
plate  wi-th  little  assistance  from  the  pencil. 
The  attention  of  the  spectators  was  called 
to   this    fact,   and    it    was   commented  on. 
This    method   of  exhibition    was    adopted 
with  the  object  of  concentrating  the  inter- 
est on  one  subject   at  a   time,  so  that  the 
expressions   of   opinion    that    were   invited 
could  be  generally  heard  and  appreciated, 
and,  as  expected,  proved  a  perfect  success. 
In  as  quick  succession  as  was  consistent 
with   thoroughness   the   pictures  passed  in 
review,  and  numerous  were  the  points  of 
excellence  noted  and  admired ;  not  a  single 
adverse  criticism  was  to  be  heard,  a  large 
majority  acknowledging  the  superiority  of 
the  work  to  anything  ever  seen  before  by 
any   process.     Many   questions    of  interest 
were    asked  and  answered,  and  facts   that 
were  instructive  learned.     In  the  absence  of 
a  stenographic  report  much  that  may  have 
been  of  value  to  those  not  present  is  lost. 
Among  other  things  Mr.  Cooper  gave  his 
formula  for  developing  the  Eastman  plate 
which  he  has  used  with  wonderful  success 
in  demonstration. 

Solution  No.   1. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals,  .     .  \  lb. 

Distilled  water,        2  qts. 

Pyro.,         2  ozs. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Washing  soda, i  lb. 

Water  from  tap, 2  qts. 
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To  develope — 

No.  i, 2  ounces. 

No.  2, 2        " 

Water, 2       " 

This  solution  can  be  used  repeatedly.  I 
advise  the  method  of  restraining  used  by 
Mr  Kent,  i.  <?.,  adding  five  drops  of  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  bromide  of  potassium  to 
each  ounce  of  a  separate  solution  of  fhe 
same  proportions  as  above,  and  using  two 
dishes,  one  for  normal  solution  and  the  oth- 
er for  restrainer,  operating  as  directed  in 
Eastman's  regular  formula. 

After  a  pleasant  interchange  of  experi- 
ence the  company  were  invited  to  witness 
a  demonstration  of  the  development  of  the 
Eastman  plates. 

A.  gentleman  present  stepped  forward  and 
stated  that  he  had  that  day  made  some 
drop  shutter  pictures  in  Boston  Bay,  of  an 
Australian  clipper  ship  under  full  sail,  and 
had  brought  them  in  for  development.  Mr. 
Cooper  thanked  the  gentleman  for  the  op- 
portunity afforded  him  of  demonstrating  so 
many  important  things  at  once — first,  the 
rapidity  and  cleanness  of  the  Eastman  plate  ; 
second,  the  remarkable  character  of  the  de- 
veloping [solution  and  facility  of  restrain- 
ing and  controlling  results,  and  last  but 
not  least,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  tackle  a 
plate  that  he  did  not  take  out  of  his  stock 
for  demonstration.  This  evidence  of  con- 
fidence had  its  effect,  as  the  development 
was  a  perfect  success.  The  full  power  of 
the  restrainer  had  to  be  used,  as  with  the 
normal  solution  over-exposure  was  clearly 
indicated. 

Next  came  a  demonstration  of  the  rapid 
printing  possible  with  the  gelatino-bromide 
paper,  a  positive  being  more  than  fully 
timed  in  half  a  second.  This  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm  by  all,  and  much  interest 
displayed  in  this  new  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  other  vast  improvements  in  photog- 
raphy. 

Probably  no  former  photographic  meet- 
ing was  kept  up  with  so  much  enthusiasm 
and  entertainment,  the  session  not  closing 
till  10*45  p.  M.  More  than  fifty  gentlemen 
were  in  attendance. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  issued  by  the 
E.  D.  P.  Co.  to  the  Amateur  Photograph- 
ic Association  of  Boston  and  the  photogra- 
phers of  the  surrounding  cities,  the  rooms 
of  Mr.  Conly  were  again  crowded  to  their 
utmost  capacity  on  the  evening  of  Wednes- 
day, January  9th. 

Mr.  Cooper  opened  the  meeting  by  stating 
the  object  of  his  presence  in  Boston ;  and 
in  a  brief  address  paid  a  tribute  to  the  gen- 
erous spirit  evinced  by  the  amateur  element 
in  our  art,  and  called  attention  to  the  beau- 
tiful work  before  them  as  the  result  of  a 
process  born  of  the  painstaking  research  of 
a  justly  distinguished  amateur  and  given  to 
the  world  with  princely  freedom. 

Some  effort  was  made  to  induce  Mr.  C. 
to  give  some  individual  comparison  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Eastman  plate 
with  some  others  which  were  named.  This 
he  politely  declined  to  do,  but  for  reply  said 
emphatically  that  he  believed  he  represent- 
ed the  best  plate  in  the  world,  with  all  that 
statement  implied,  and  would  be  willing  to 
demonstrate  the  justness  of  his  claim  on  in- 
vitation to  do  so. 

After  going  over  very  much  the  same 
ground  as  on  the  Monday  evening  previous, 
the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  at  11*15 
p.  M.,  the  best  time  on  record. 

How's  that  for  enthusiasm  among  the 
Knights  of  the  Black  Finger? 


Paragraphic  Pencillings. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Jan.  1884. 

At  the  January  session  of  the  Mass. 
Association  of  Photographers,  held  at  the 
studio  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Conly,  465  Washington 
Street,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  an  un- 
ususal  number  of  the  leading  artists  of  the 
city  and  vicinity,  drawn  together  by  the 
postal  announcement  that  Mr.  David  Coop- 
er would  exhibit  the  specimen  work  of  Mr 
J.  H.  Kent,  of  Rochester,  and  give  practi- 
cal explanation  of  the  merits  of  the  East- 
man plates,  for  which  we  suppose  Mr. 
Cooper  is  agent. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  display 
of  Mr.  Kent's  work  provided  a  most  enjoy- 
able and  profitable  occasion  for  those  who 
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were  so  fortunate  :is  to  be  present.  For 
myself  it  was  but  the  realization  of  a  dream, 
I  will  not  say  a  prophecy,  for  though  this 
wondrous  progress  was  foretold  in  my 
paragraphic  pencillings  of  some  years  ago, 
I  did  not  anticipate  the  degree  of  perfection 
now  attained  possible  in  the  interim  which 
has  elapsed. 

While  Mr.  Kent  (excuse  me,  President 
Kent)  has  in  these,  and  other  specimens  of 
work  which  we  have  seen,  surprisingly  de- 
veloped the  possibilities  of  the  new  process, 
we  have  in  several  of  our  local  studios  ex- 
amined specimens  that  have  challenged  ad- 
miration. 

The  large  prints  of  Mr.  Kent's  collection, 
notably  those  of  children  of  uneasy  age 
and  also  two  or  three  canine  subjects,  are 
master  pieces  of  "instant  catching"  by  the 
Eastman  "  special,"  and  show  conclusive- 
ly what  is  attainable  with  good  material 
and  skillful  manipulation. 

Mr.  Cooper,  after  replying  to  various  in- 
terrogatories suggested  by  the  sample  work 
exhibited,  took  his  auditors  to  Mr.  Conly's 
laboratory  and  gave  them  an  ocular  and 
highly  satisfactory  demonstration  of  "  the 
way  to  do  it,"  in  working  the  Eastman 
plates,  and  provided  them  with  the  formu- 
las which  observation  and  experience  had 
proved  the  most  successful  in  manipulation. 
Mr.  Cooper  presented  his  thoughts  upon  the 
subject  in  a  commendably  modest  and  unas- 
suming manner ;  and  we  think  it  was  gen- 
erally considered  that  such  an  exemplica- 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  dark  room  is  worth 
pages  of  circular  instruction  and  amateur 
theorizing. 

Mr.  C.  met  the  craft  a  second  evening, 
but  other  engagements  prevented  our  at- 
tendance. 

We  have  taken  some  notes  of  progress 
among  the  fraternity  hereabouts,  and  if  it 
fails  to  get  to  you  in  season  for  publication 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  we 
will  be  in  time  for  the  next. 

Quite  a  number  of  changes  in  position 
and  proprietorship  have  occurred  in  this 
city  and  vicinity,  which  deserve  mention. 

Our  mutual  friend  Burrill,  of  Brockton, 
has  invited  the  Association  to  visit  him  and 
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his  reconstructed  studio  next  month, and  it 
health  and  weather  permits  we  will  join  tin- 
party.  With  the  opening  year's  good  wish- 
es, I  am  very  truly,  your  irregular  corre- 
spondent, 

G.  H.  Loomis. 


The  Pyro-potash  Developer. 

BY   DR.  J.  M.  EDER. 

The  potash  developer  has  several  advan- 
tages over  that  in  which  ammonia  and  soda 
find  a  place. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  in  the  first  place,  is 
a  staple  compound,  while  ammonia  is  always 
changing  its  degree  of  concentration; 
moreover,  it  is  possible  to  develope  plates 
with  the  potash  developer  for  a  longer  time 
without  fear  of  green  fog,  and  the  negative 
acquires  further  brilliancy. 

The  soda  developer  exhibits  in  general  the 
same  advantages  as  the  potash  developer. 
But  a  potash  developer  can  be  produced  in 
a  much  more  concentrated  form  than  a  soda 
solution,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  for 
travellers  and  for  out  of  door  photography 
in  general,  since  a  small  bottle  of  potash 
developer  will  suffice  for  a  hundred  cabinet 
pictures. 

The  best  plan  is  to  have  a  mixture  of 
potash  and  sulphite  of  soda,  my  formula  be- 
ing as  follows : 

A.  —Pure  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash (free  from  chloride)       90  parts. 
Water,        200      " 

The  solution  need  not  be  filtered. 


B. — Pyrogallic  acid, 
Sulphite  of  soda, 
Citric  acid,       *. 
Water,     .     .     . 


12  parts. 
25      " 

100      " 


Before  use  mix  with  three  ounces  of  water 
forty  to  sixty  drops  of  the  potash  (A),  and 
the  same  quantity  of  the  pyro.  solution  (Bj. 
The  addition  of  bromide  of  potassium  or  of 
any  other  restrainer  is  not  necessary.  The 
image  appears  rapidly  and  brilliantly. 

If  more  contrast  and  greater  vigor  are 
desired,  then  the  addition  of  the  pyro  (B) 
should  be  augmented.     Finer  and  softer  re- 
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suits  are  secured  by  diluting  the  developer 
with  another  three  ounces  of  water. 

The  negative  assumes  a  greenish-brown 
tint ;  but  a  beautiful  greyish-black  tone 
may  be  obtained  if  an  alum  bath  is  made 
use  of  between  the  development  and  fixing 
of  the  plate. —  Year  Book. 


Dr.  Vogel's  Opinion  of  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plates. 

By  permission,  we  extract  from  the  letter 
from  Dr.  Vogel,  printed  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer  for  December,  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Beneath  the  clear  sky  of  America  quite 
different  instantaneous  work  is  obtained 
from  that  taken  in  the  murky  atmosphere 
of  Europe.  The  most  astounding  things  I 
beheld  were  the  pictures  of  Lincoln,  of 
Cambridgeport,  on  7  by  9  inch  plates.  They 
represent  sail-boats — filling  almost  the  en- 
tire picture — in  full  sail,  taken  on  the  shad- 
ow side.  The  details  are  as  truly  preserved 
in  the  lights  as  in  the  shadows.  The  plates 
were  Eastman's.  I  shall  bring  copies  of 
the  pictures  with  me. 

"The  same  plates  are  used  by  Kent,  of 
Rochester,  who  has  been  appointed  presi- 
dent of  the  next  Convention.  Mr.  Kent  is 
a  thorough  workman,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
any  difficulty.  The  most  remarkable  of  his 
productions  were  life-size  pictures,  taken  di- 
rectly. They  were  obtained  in  a  good 
light,  with  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  on  thirty  to  fifty  seconds'  exposure." 


A  Correction. 
We  are  in  receipt  of  a  valued  communi- 
cation from  Mr.  Von  Sothen,  at  Willets 
Point,  wherein  he  calls  our  attention  to  an 
error  which  crept  into  an  article  published 
in  our  last  number  on  the  Reduction  of 
Over-developed  Negatives.  The  quantities 
given  as  grains  should  in  all  cases  be  read 
grams,  the  resemblance  in  manuscript  being 
so  great  as  to  have  deceived  the  compositor. 
The  letter  appears  elsewhere. 


The  Death  of  J.  H.  Dallmeyer. 

Intelligence  has  arrived  that  Mr.  J.  H. 
Dallmeyer  expired  while  on  his  way  to  New 
Zealand,  whither  he  was  going  for  the  ben- 
efit of  his  health.  During  the  last  four  or 
five  years  the  deceased  gentleman  has  been 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  over-work,  and 
he  has  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  his 
medical  attendant  travelled  a  good  deal 
during  this  time,  his  business  being  under 
the  charge  of  one  of  his  sons. 

Mr.  Dallmeyer  was  originally  engaged 
as  a  finished  workman  by  the  late  An- 
drew Ross,  when  it  was  quickly  arpparent 
that  he  had  talents  of  a  high  order,  and  he 
soon  became  the  favorite  of  his  employer. 
He  ultimately  married  one  of  Mr.  Ross's 
daughters,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Ross  in 
1859,  many  of  the  tools  and  appliances  be- 
came the  property  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  who 
now  commenced  business  on  his  own  ac- 
count. Several  papers  on  theoretical  pho- 
tographic optics  were  contributed  by  him 
to  the  photographic  journals  between  i860 
and  1870,  while  all  photographers  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  excellence  of  his  work, 
showing  that  he  was  equally  familiar  with 
the  theoretical  aud  practical  parts  of  the 
business.  It  is  said  that  until  his  last  illness 
every  lens  passed  through  his  own  hands 
before  being  sent  out. 

He  died  on  board  ship  off  New  Zealand  on 
the  30th  of  December.  The  body  will  be 
brought  to  England  for  burial.     Age  54. 

The  house  of  Dallmeyer  is  now  managed 
by  the  deceased  gentleman's  son,  who  is 
also  the  grandson  of  Andrew  Ross. 

[While  regretting  the  sudden  death  of  Mr. 
Dallmeyer,  and  while  realizing  the  fact 
that  the  eunning  of  his  hand  and  the  crea- 
tiveness  of  his  brain  will  never  more  be 
productive  of  service  to  his  friends  and  pa- 
trons, and  to  the  future  of  photography, 
we  are  impelled  in  the  interest  of  our  art 
to  make  known  the  fact  that  during  Mr. 
Dallmeyer's  late  illness  (for  three  years,  in 
fact)  the  business  of  the  concern  has  been 
in  charge  of  his  eldest  son,  Mr.  J.  R.  Dall- 
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meyer.  The  uniform  excellence  of  the 
lenses  produced  during  this  time  is  satis- 
factory evidence  that  in  the  hands  of  his 
successor  the  interests  of  the  photograph- 
ic community  will  be  amply  guarded, 
and  we  here  desire  to  bespeak  for  the 
son  the  same  consideration  and  the  same 
confidence  which  the  world  have  always 
shown  to  the  father. — Editor.] 


Death   of  An  Old  Photographer. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  M.  Stuber  will 
be  pained  to  learn  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
cured  at  his  home  in  Louisville  on  January  9. 

Though  comparatively  a  young  man,  be- 
ing only  forty- one  years  of  age,  he  was  one 
of  the  oldest  photographers  in  the  city.  For 
twenty- five  years  he  has  conducted  a  very 
successful  business  in  the  same  location. 
He  was  always  a  student  and  kept  well  up 
in  every  improvement  in  his  trade. 

Mr.  Stuber  was  one  of  the  best  men  I 
ever  knew.  Quiet  and  uniform  in  his  tem- 
perament, always  gentlemanly,  he  made  no 
enemies,  for  he  treated  every  one  justly  and 
all  his  acquaintances  were  friends.  He 
was  generous  to  those  in  need,  and  the  poor 
of  his  neighborhood  have  lost  a  faithful 
friend.  What  higher  praise  can  be  given 
him  than  this  simple  recital  of  his  virtues  ! 
Would  that  the  world  was  full  of  such  men. 
W.  D.  Gatchel. 

Louisville,  Jan.  10,  1884. 


In  a  recent  letter  from  Mr.  Hutinet,  he 
suggests  the  following  method  of  toning 
prints  upon  the  geJatino-bromide  paper. 

After  the  plate  is  developed,  fixed  and 
well  washed,  it  is  plunged  into  a  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury,  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce  of  water,  and  taken  out,  when  it  ap- 
pears slightly  veiled  or  whitish  on  the  sur- 
face. Wash  again  and  immerse  in  a  solu- 
tion of  water,  one  ounce,  and  ammonia, 
five  drops.  It  is  immediately  changed  to  a 
pure  black  and  the  work  is  done.  Great 
care  should  be  exercised  to  have  all  the 
hypo,  removed  from  the  print  before  using 


the  bichloride  solution.      This  < 

done  by  means  of  the  acetate  of  lead  wa-.li. 

Mr.  Hutinet  further  suggests  the  follow- 
ing method  of  procuring  a  high  gloss  on  the 
gelatino-bromide  paper  print. 

The  print,  after  being  toned  as  above,  is 
dipped  into  a  solution  of  alum,  twenty-five, 
grains  of  chrome  alum  to  the  ounce  of  wa- 
ter, and  then  immersed  with  a  clean  glass 
into  water.  They  are  then  taken  out  to- 
gether, so  that  the  print  clings  to  the  glass. 
It  is  then  allowed  to  dry,  and  when  suffi- 
ciently so  the  print  can  be  taken  off  the 
glass  and  will  have  a  highly  glossed  or 
enamelled  appearance. 


Our  Illustration. 

The  pretty  little  illustrations  for  this 
month  were  made  from  negatives  kindly 
loaned  to  us  by  a  gentleman  well  known 
for  his  enthusiasm  in  the  photographic  art. 
The  subjects  were  secured  by  means  of  our 
Detective  Camera,  which  has  afforded  him 
great  pleasure  in  frequently  catching  rare 
bits  of  character,  and  novel  and  unexpect- 
ed incidents  or  mishaps  of  outdoor  life. 
There  is  an  evident  indication  in  the  pose 
of  the  groups  that  they  were  quite  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  of  their  portrayal,  and  not 
at  all  concerned  about  the  consequences. 
We  hope  shortly  to  again  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  presenting  more  of  these  pleasing 
and  interesting  pictures. 

This  instrument  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  tourist,  who  is  enabled  with  it  to  catch 
any  memorable,  comical  or  laughable  scenes 
that  may  occur  on  his  travels,  for  its  opera- 
tion may  be  equally  successful  from  the 
street,  a  carriage,  the  top  of  an  omnibus, 
a  railway  train,  or  the  deck  of  a  steamer. 


The  programme  of  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Photo.  Section,  which  will  be  held  on 
the  first  Tuesday  evening  of  February,  will 
be— 

/.  Thirty-seven  Years  Behind  the  Cam- 
era, by  Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus. 

II.  Photographic  Novelties ,  by  Wm. 
Kurtz,  Esq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Taunton,  Mass.,  Jan.  17,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Sirs :  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  take 
the  Bulletin  as  usual,  so  I  shall  expect  it 
every  month.  I  don't  want  to  give  it  up, 
for  I  like  to  read  it  very  much.  It  is  a 
very  good  book. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Cross. 


v  Hohokus,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents:  Enclosed  please  find  two  dol- 
lars ($2  00)  as  subscription  to  the  Bulle- 
tin, a  welcome  monthly  visitor  that  is  al- 
ways up  to  the  times.     Yours, 

Peter  O.  Terheun. 


Victoria,  B.  C.Dec.  31, 1883. 
Sirs:     Enclosed   please  find  P.    O.   Or- 
der for  the  Bulletin  (1884).      I  find  it 
well  worth  the  money,  and  I   like  to  pay 
in  advance.     Respectfully, 

Mrs.  M.  Maynard. 


Chillicotte,  Mo.,  Jan.  12,  1884. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  : 

Please  find  enclosed  ten  dollars,  to  credit 
on  my  account  for  the  Bulletin. 

Please  continue  sending  it,  as  I  cannot 
keep  house  well  without  it.  I  have  had  it 
ever  since  it  was  born. 

Respectfully, 

W.  Dunlap. 


San  Bernardino,  Cal.,  Dec.  20,  1883. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  received  the  back  num- 
bers of  Bulletin,  and  am  much  pleased. 
Will  not  be  without  it  in  the  future.  Please 
try  to  get  me  the  Sept.  number;  will  pay 
double  the  price  for  it.  * 

Yours,  H.  B.  Wesner. 

*  "Who  has  one  to  gpare?  We  offer  25  cents 
each  for  perfect  copies  of  that  issue. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Gentlemen  : 
Bulletin  for  18 
Yours, 


Phila.,  Pa.,  Jan.  19,  1884. 
Please    send    along   the 
\,  as  I  look  for  it  eagerly. 
Adam  W.  Snyder. 


Kirksville,  Mo.,  Dec.  25,  1883. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  find  postal  note 
per  $2  00,  for  which  send  me  the  Bulletin 
one  year.  I  like  it  very  much.  A  pho- 
tographer who  keeps  pace  with  the  times 
must  have  good  photographic  literature. 
Truly,  etc., 

G.  W.  Tull. 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Jan.  4,  1884. 
Gentlemen  :     I   have   been  using  one 
of  your  Novel  8  x  10  cameras  since  they 
first  came  out  for  views  and  indoors,  and  in 
fact  it  is  the  best  camera  in  market. 
.Respectfully, 

M.  M.  Ormsby. 


Marksvillb,  Jan.  1,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  received  the  apparatus 
some  time  back,  but  have  been  so  deeply 
interested  in  it  that  I  had  no  time  to  write. 
I  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  Novel 
Camera.  It  is  the  admiration  of  this  little 
town  among  the  mountains. 

Yours  very  truly. 

E.  J.  Foote. 


Hartford,  Conn.,  Jan.  4,  1884. 
I  never  saw  better  plates  (Eastman's). 

Bundy. 


Bethlehem,  Dec.  28,  1883. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs  :    I  have  again  opened  in  my 
native  town  and  am  getting  along  nicely. 
I  am  using  Eastman  Special  plates,  and  am 
positive  there  cannot  be  any  better  ones. 
Truly  yours, 

F.  L.  Stuber. 
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New  Orleans,  Dec.  29,  1883. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  'Sirs :  We  like  the  rapid  recti- 
linear lens  just  received  from  you  ever  so 
much,  and  since  trying  it  we  do  most  cheer- 
fully give  preference,  by  odds,  to  these 
lenses  over  all  others  we  have  ever  seen. 
Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Washburn. 


Boston,  Jan.  15,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  Guenther  -  Wagner 
Water  Colors  and  Photographic  Retouchers 
at  the  grand  Foreign  Exhibition  here  have 
just  been  awarded  the  First  Prize  Gold 
Medal  and  Diploma. 

They  were  given  a  severe  test  at  the 
Mass.  Institute  of  Technology,  and  General 
Walker,  the  President  of  that  Institute  as 
well  as  of  the  Committee  on  Awards,  in 
handing  the  medal  to  me  said  :  these  colors 
are  of  very  superior  quality  and  worthy, 
indeed,  of  competition  with  the  best  En- 
glish or  any  other  colors  in  the  market. 
Truly  yours, 

Johannes  Roeloff. 


We  find  in  the  Galveston  News  of  the 
13th  instant,  the  following  tribute  to  the 
skill  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Rose,  whose  exhibits  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Photographers'  Art  As- 
sociation have  heretofore  been  so  much  ad- 
mired ; 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  12, 1884. 
P.  H.  Rose,  Esq.  ,  Galveston,  Texas. 

My  dear  Friend:  I  endeavor  to  express 
through  The  News  my  gratitude  to  my  old 
Galveston  friends  for  the  album  containing 
their  photographs  and  autographs. 

I  am.  very  grateful  to  you  personally. 
The  work  of  the  artist  is  simply  perfect, 
and  I  can  well  understand  the  patient  labor 
and  skill  required  for  its  accomplishment. 
The  naturalness  and  perfection  of  the  re- 
semblances could  not  have  been  improved. 
I  wish  to  repeat  my  thanks  to  you  for  the 
splendid  execution  of  the  work. 


Wishing  you  a]  happy  new  year  'and  a 
prosperous  future,  I  am,  very  truly  your 
friend,  George  Flournoy. 


A  Correction. 

Baltimore,  Jan.  9,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  an  erroneous  statement  in 
the  report  of  the  Operative  Photographers' 
Association,  in  the  December  number  of 
Bulletin.  On  page  411  it  is  stated  that 
"  Roettger  of  Philadelphia  probably  con- 
structed and  used  an  instrument  by  the 
name  of  the  Solar  Camera  before  anybody 
else,  and  no  doubt  credit  is  due  him. 
Woodward  of  Baltimore  came  much  later." 

Doubtless  you  know  the  history  of  the 
Solar  Camera  as  well  as  I  do,  and  I  trust 
you  will  correct  the  error. 

I  have  Roettger's  statement  under  oath 
that  I  was  the  inventor,  etc.,  etc. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  revert  to  the 
record  of  the  patent  suit,  and  you  in  justice 
should  make  the  correction. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  A.  Woodward. 


Willets  Point,  Jan  5,  1884. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony. 

Dear  Sir :  In  compliance  with  your  re- 
quest I  take  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  fol- 
lowing, my  experience  with  hydrokinone  as 
a  developer  for  gelatine  plates,  and  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  though  my  rather  sanguine 
expectations  in  this  direction  are  as  yet  by 
no  means  entirely  fulfilled,  I  have  found 
the  reducing  agent  in  question  to  possess 
properties  which  are  conducive  to  results 
not  to  be  obtained  by  any  other  method  of 
development. 

The  formula,  which  by  numerous  trials  I 
have  found  to  give  the  best  results,  stands 
thus : 

Crystals  of  hydrokinone,         10  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Ammonia  fortis,     ...        2.\  drops. 

20  grains  sol.  of  potassi- 
um bromide,    .     .     .     .     1  to  2  drops. 
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The  exposure,  as  compared  with  that 
necessary  for  either  alkaline  pyro.  or  fer- 
rous oxalate  must  be  doubled,  and  it  may 
be  safely  prolonged  to  over  three  times  this 
duration,  as  there  is  no  danger  from  over- 
timing. The  reduction  under  the  develop- 
er will  set  in  rather  quickly ;  that  is,  the 
highest  lights  will  appear  very  soon  ;  the 
half  tones,  also,  will  develope  with  fair  ra- 
pidity, but  the  shadows  will  invariably  hang 
back,  and,  unless  a  minimum  amount  of 
bromide  be  used,  the  negative  will  be  hard 
and  have  the  glassy  shadows  of  an  under- 
timed  plate.  No  forcing  with  ammonia  is 
admissible,  as  it  would  in  all  cases  produce  a 
general  fog  over  fhe  shadows— pea-green  by 
reflected,  and  pink  by  transmitted  light ; 
and  this  same  fog  would  occur  if  the  re- 
strainer  were  entirely  omitted.  But  if  the 
exposure  was  sufficient  and  the  developer 
be  mixed  as  stated,  a  fine  negative  may  be 
developed  in  three  or  four  minutes,  which 
is  very  similar  in  color  to  a  wet  plate,  and 
which,  if  too  thin,  may  be  readily  brought 
up  to  any  degree  of  density  by  adding  an 
extra  drop  of  bromide  per  ounce  of  devel- 
oper as  soon  as  all  the  detail  is  out.  Re- 
duction in  the  shadows  will  then  be  checked 
at  once,  and  intensification  proceed  with 
considerable  energy. 

To  sum  up,  I  am  led  to  say  that,  as  ac- 
cording to  my  own  observation  the  devel- 
oping energy  of  hydrokinone  is  about  two 
and  a  half  times  less  than  that  of  either 
pyro  or  oxalate,  I  consider  its  use  for  quick 
work  out  of  the  question,  and  for  portraiture 
not  preferable  to  any  other  developer  ;  but 
for  copying,  and  especially  for  transparen- 
cies and  the  reproduction  of  line  work,  ex- 
cellent, perhaps  unsurpassed  by  anything 
else.  With  an  exposure  of  about  one-half 
the  time  required  for  an  average  wet  plate, 
and  with  the  addition  of  an  extra  drop  of 
bromide  as  soon  as  the  finest  detail  in  the 
shadows  is  visible,  a  negative  of  great  vigor 
and  with  absolutely  bare  lines  may  be  pro- 
duced, which  after  fixing  may  be  strength- 
ened with  bromide  of  copper  and  silver  to 
great  capacity,  and  without  any  danger  of 
closing  up  the  finer  detail. 

If  by  further  trials   I   should   succeed  in 


improving  the  present  formula  I  shall  be 
glad  to  keep  you  advised,  and  I  would  be 
thankful  in  turn  for  having  the  opinion 
on  this  subject  of  other  experimenters, 
whenever  they  may  come  to  your  notice. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Von  Sothen. 


j  Office  of  Island  Planing  Mill  Co., 
I         538  to  552  Cape  St  ,  Milwaukee. 

December  19,  1883. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Some  months  ago,  when  I 
purchased  of  you  an  8  x  10  Dallmeyer  rapid 
rectilinear  lens,  I  promised  a  report  of  its 
working  in  my  hands. 

It  may  be  proper  to  state  that  my  outfit 
consists  of  the  above  named  Dallmeyer,  a 
Darlot  8  x  10  wide  angle,  a  Royal  portrait 
camera  8  x  10  and  stand,  and  an  8  x  10 
double  swing  reversible  camera,  your  patent 
[Novel],  together  with  your  brass  top  tele- 
scopic tripod  ;  the  most  convenient  and  rigid 
tripod  in  the  market,  I  know,  for  I  have 
tried  them  all.  I  may  speak  equally  strong- 
ly, by  the  way,  of  your  8  x  10  "  Novel" 
double  swing  camera.  For  convenience  and 
celerity  of  reversal,  and  general  neatness 
and  utility  of  construction,  it  is  the  best 
camera  I  know  of.  But  it  is  of  the  Dall- 
meyer lens  I  have  particularly  to  speak,  and 
my  earnest  recommendation  to  all  my  ama- 
teur friends  in  photography  in  this  city  has 
been  and  is — by  all  means,  if  you  can,  get 
a  Dallmeyer. 

As  is  usual  with  amateurs  I  have  dabbled 
a  little  in  all  kinds  of  photography,  finding 
in  each  branch  fresh  fascination.  But  my 
most  persistent  work  has  been  done  in  por- 
traiture and  instantaneous  marine  and  street 
work.  In  this  latter  I  have  found  my  keen- 
est enjoyment  and  have,  perhaps,  succeeded 
best. 

Before  obtaining  my  Dallmeyer  I  had 
experimented  with  many  of  the  so-called 
"rapid"  lenses,  with  the  result  only  of  rap- 
idly lowering  my  standard  as  to  the  limits 
of  achievement  by  amateurs.  But  even  a 
greater  "plug"  than  I  must  have  done 
good  work  with  a  lens  so  faultless  as  that 
now  in  my  possession.     I  will  spare  you  any 
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recitals  of  what  1  have  done.  Probably  you 
already  know  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
calm  joy  of  an  amateur  contemplating  his 
own  work.  There  is  nothing  like  it  for 
sincerity.  I  am,  however,  thus  much  mod- 
est, that  I  ascribe  all  my  successes  to  my 
outfit,  and  all  my  failures  to  myself. 

Two  achievements  of  my  Dallmeyer  used 
with  a  lightning  drop  shutter  I  cannot  for- 
bear mentioning.  One  was  an  instantane- 
ous view  under  a  dark  and  heavily  clouded 
sky — no  glimpse  or  glimmering  of  sunlight, 
a  damp  northeaster  blowing  spray  from  old 
Michigan's  heaving  surface  on  to  my  camera 
and  myself.  At  a  venture  I  made  the  ex- 
posure to  "  see  what  I  could  get."  My 
dark  room  showed  me  the  best  negative  I 
have  yet  obtained  of  the  lake,  saving  only 
that  the  stop  used,  No.  2  medium,  showed 
less  definition  in  the  distance  than  I  could 
have  obtained  on  a  bright  day  with  a  No.  3. 

The  other  exposure  was  on  a  bright  day, 
just  as  quick  as  a  well  made  drop  shutter 
would  allow,  but  using  a  No.  4' (next  to  the 
smallest)  stop.  Although  the  focus  was  a 
mere  guess  on  account  of  haste,  the  small 
drop  used  saved  the  picture  and  gave  me  an 
excellent  negative,  full  of  detail,  clear  and 
sharp  to  the  edges.  Remembering  the 
formula  for  other  lenses  in  instantaneous 
work — "use  largest  stop  and  try  only  in 
full  sunlight  "—  I  consider  these  results  as  es- 
tablishing over  all  others  the  quickness  and 
merit  of  the  Dallmeyer  lens. 

It  may  please  you  also  to  know  that  after 
trying  numerous  other  plates  I  have  return- 
ed to  the  Eastman  Special  for  all  portrait 
work.  The  softness  in  gradation,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  half-tones,  the  detail  in  the 
shadows  are  very  pleasing,  and  by  me,  at 
least,  obtained  on  this  plate  as  on  no  other. 

Our  community  of  amateurs  in  this  city 
grows  rapidly.  Their  enthusiasm  is  conta- 
gious. The  professionals  have  been  uni- 
formly obliging  and  courteous  to  us — ever 
ready  to  assist  us  with  information  and  prac- 
tical demonstrations.  Thanking  you  per- 
sonally for  your  kindness  and  for  all  you 
have  done  for  amateur  photography,  I  am, 
Yours,  etc.,  Henry  L.  Smith, 

Secy  and  Treas. 


Beautiful  Pictures. 
Mr.  Irving  Saunders,  of  Alfred  Centre, 
N.  Y.,has  recently  favored  us  with  a  vi-it 
and  gratified  us  with  a  glimpse  of  some  of 
his  later  efforts  in  portraiture,  and  a  print 
of  the  Kinzua  railroad  bridge.  This  work 
is  excellent  in  every  respect,  especially  so  in 
the  management  of  the  light.  One  large 
head  and  bust  of  a  little  girl  was  exceeding- 
ly well  done  and  faultless  in  every  way. 
The  bridge  subject  was  also  very  much  ad- 
mired. Mr.  Saunders  has  only  quite  re- 
cently ventured  on  dry  plate  work,  we 
understand,  and  his  success  is  remarkable, 
part  of  which  he  attributes  to  the  possession 
of  a  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear. 


By  some  accident,  a  number  of  the 
copies  of  the  illustration  in  the  December 
No.  of  the  Bulletin  were  bound  in  which 
would  have  been  rejected,  if  they  had  been 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  Editor. 
We  regret  that  so  beautiful  a  negative 
should  not  have  been  properly  represented. 
The  two  beautiful  little  gems,  however  /[that 
appear  in  this  number,  will  more  than 
make  amends. 


Fire ! 
One  of  the  factories  whereat  some  of  our 
Cameras  were  manufacturnd  was  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire  on  the  night  of  Thursday, 
the  17th  inst.  New  quarters  have  already 
been  secured,  and  though  we  may  for  some 
little  time  find  difficulty  in  supplying  cer- 
tain styles,  soon  our  facilities  will  be  bet- 
ter than  ever.  In  this  respect  both  the 
trade  and  "ourselves  will  be  the  gainer. 


A  Arte  Photographica. 
We  are  just  in  receipt  of  the  first  num- 
ber of  a  new  photographic  journal  issued 
in  Oporto.  The  frontispiece  is  a  very  cred- 
itable view  made  on  gelatino-bromide  pa- 
per from  a  gelatine  negative,  by  a  lady, 
Exma.  Sra.  D.  Margarita  Relvas.  On  a 
future  occasion  we  may  find  an  opportunity 
to  give  a  more  extended  notice. 
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11  Gie  Us  Another,  Mon." 

The  British  Journal  of  Photography  for 
Dec  28,  1883,  says:  This  is  almost  equal 
to  Anthony's  Bulletin  crediting  Mr. 
Kurtz  with  the  invention  of  retouching. 

On  page  299  of  the  Phrenological  Jour- 
nalfor  May,  1872,  we  find  the  following: 
Mr.  Kurtz  also  introduced  the  practice  of 
retouching  negatives  with  a  pencil,  by 
which  the  hard  lines  of  contour  are  soft- 
ened, and  accidental  or  natural  blemishes 
meliorated. 

Notwithstanding  the  directness  of  attack 
attempted  by  "  Free  Lance,"  Mr.  Kurtz 
enables  us  to  parry  the  ungraceful  thrust  by 
the  remark  that  to  the  best  of  his  know 
ledge,  the  statement  is  substantially  true. 
He  says  :  Many  years  ago,  I  had  a  partner 
by  the  name  of  Huston,  and  suggested  to 
him  the  propriety  of  touching  out  freckles, 
blotches,  deep  shadows  and  other  blemishes 
from  the  negative,  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him  to  devote  himself  entirely  to 
what  I  then  considered  a  very  important 
work.  At  that  time  no  one  in  the  city,  nor 
in  this  country,  nor  elsewhere,  so  far  as  I 
know,  had  ever  attempted  it,  especially  as 
a  regular  branch  of  the  business.  Occa- 
sionally I  am  aware  that  slight  modifica- 
tions were  sometimes  made  in  case  of  deep 
shadows  in  the  labial  furrow  (the  lines  run- 
ning  from  the  nose  to  the  corner  of  the 
mouth),  but  never  as  an  indispensable  sup- 
plement to  the  every-day  practice  of  the 
photographer.  I  think  the  statement  is 
positively  truthful  as  it  stands,  nd  there 
are  probably  many  among  the  older  heads 
who  will  corroborate  it. 

"Waller,  my  lad;  overhaul  your  log- 
book, and  make  a  note  on't." 


Try  Dermaline. 


Willets  Point,  Jan.  16,  1884. 

Editor  Bulletin.* 

Dear  Sir :  Allow  me  to  invite  your  at- 
tention to  a  mistake  which  occurred  in  an 
article  on  "  The  Reduction  of  Over -Intense 


Negatives^  in  the  last  number  of  your  val- 
uable publication,  page  393,  inasmuch  as 
"grams"  should  be  read  in  all  cases  where 
"grains"  are  mentioned. 

Though  on  investigation  the  error  be- 
comes evident,  the  description  of  the  pro- 
cess as  it  now  reads  is  rather  perplexing, 
and  as  I  have  found  the  salt  in  question 
(sesqui-oxalate  of  iron,  or  as  the  article  has 
it  "ferrid  oxalate")  to  possess  all  the  qual- 
ities which  the  publisher  claims  for  it,  I 
think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  every 
dry  plate  worker  to  have  the  matter  cor- 
rected. 

For  those  who  are  better  acquainted 
with  the  old-fashioned  ounces  and  grains, 
the  modus  operandi  would  be  simply  thus  : 

To  every  quart  of  oxalate  developer  1  to 
4,  old  or  new,  add  240  grains  of  oxalic  acid 
and  32  grains  of  potass,  oxalate,  or  to  every 
fluid  ounce  7^  grains  of  oxalic  acid  and  one 
grain  of  oxalate  of  potass.  The  latter 
merely  accelerates  the  dissolution  of  the 
acid.  Immerse  in  hot  water  and  shake  fre- 
quently ;  when  all  is  dissolved  filter  in  an 
evaporating  dish  and  set  in  a  dark  place  to 
cool.  The  resulting  crystals  of  Fe2  (Cf 
04):,  will,  when  dry,  average  five  times  the 
weight  of  the  oxalic  acid  added,  viz.,  about 
36  grains  per  fluid  ounce,  or  nearly  two  and 
a  half  ounces  per  quart  of  solution. 

As  regards  the  strength  of  the  reducing 
fluid,  I  have  found  a  10  per  cent,  solution, 
as  recommended  by  the  author  of  the  arti- 
cle, to  be  so  out  of  control  as  to  totally  de- 
stroy a  very  intense  negative  in  two  min- 
utes, while  a  two  per  cent,  solution  and 
even  one  of  one  per  cent.,  or  five  grains  of 
the  green  crystals  to  every  ounce  of  hypo, 
bath,  proved  not  only  sufficiently  energetic, 
but  very  reliable  and  perfectly  safe. 

The  great  simplicity  of  this  process,  by 
which  any  definite  degree  of  reduction  may 
be  obtained  directly  and  by  only  one  opera- 
tion, will  no  doubt  gain  for  it  the  favor  of 
every  one  who  will  give  it  a  trial.  I,  at 
least,  am  free  to  confess  that  I  consider  it 
far  superior  to  any  of  the  older  methods 
with  either  the  chloride  of  iron  or  chloride 
and  bromide  of  copper. 

Yours,  very  truly,     Von  Sothen. 


ANTHONY'S 
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Corks  and  Their  Use. 

In  the  whole  range  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus few  articles  have  so  great  an  impor- 
tance and  few  are  so  intrinsically  small  in 
value  as  the  subject  of  our  notice  ;  yet  their 
use  is  as  iusumciently  known  as  their  em- 
ployment is  frequently  neglected.  Every 
photographer  who  has  any  care  for  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  the  integrity  of  his 
chemicals  should  always  make  a  point  of 
having  by  him  a  number  of  corks  of  as- 
sorted sizes  and  shapes  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency, such  as  the  loss  or  breakage  of  one 
in  use,  whose  absence  would  otherwise  have 
to  be  repaired  by  a  twist  of  paper  or  the 
use  of  an  old  cork  from  an  empty  bottle, 
which  might  carry  serious  contamination. 

Such  an  assortment  of  corks,  too,  should 
be  of  the  best  quality ;  for  nothing  is  more 
annoying  than,  after  carefully  selecting  and 
fitting  one  to  a  bottle,  to  have  it  break 
short  off  at  the  neck  at  some  critical  mo- 
ment, or  perhaps,  discharge  a  shower  of 
dust  into  some  liquid  that  is  especially  re- 
quired to  be  .kept  clear.  Although  we 
speak  of  their  intrinsically  low  value,  they 
are  to  be  purchased  of  a  quality  that  com- 
mands a  price  that  would  most  likely  as- 
tonish many  of  our  readers.  A  fair  sample 
of  cork,  suitable  for  small  bottles,  may  be 
purchased  for  a  less  sum  than  one  shilling 
per  gross,  while  a  much  finer  quality,  usually 
termed  "velvet,"  would  run  up  to  two  or 
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three  times  that  price,  and  this  is  the  quality 
we  would  recommend  the  photographer  to 
purchase.  As  an  example  of  the  store  set 
upon  the  quality  of  a  cork  by  some  people 
we  may  instance  the  champagne  makers, 
who  frequently,  though  buying  almost  by 
millions,  give  upwards  of  a  penny  each,  and 
sometimes  close  upon  three  half  pence  each, 
for  the  kind  they  employ. 

Such  corks  have  just  the  qualities  that 
every  one  kept  in  store  by  the  photographer 
should  possess — elasticity  and  softness  ;  and 
though  these  may  be  improved  by  manipu- 
lating the  cork,  they  require  for  their  effec- 
tual production  a  fairly  good  sample  with 
which  to  commence.  It  is,  however,  aston- 
ishing how  greatly  a  cork  may  be  improved 
by  a  little  careful  pressing  or  rolling. 

The  chemist  usually  keeps  for  this  pur- 
pose a  cork-presser  or  cork-tongs,  by  means 
of  a  few  simple,  gradually  applied  presses 
from  which  an  obstinately  hard  cork  is  ren- 
dered amenable  to  "persuasion"  so  as  to 
enter  a  bottleneck  of  the  narrowest  dimen- 
sions. Photographers,  however,  are  rarely 
possessed  of  this  most  useful  instrument,  and 
when  they  wish  to  modify  the  hardness  of  a 
cork  will,  perhaps,  give  it  a  few  nips  be- 
tween their  teeth — a  useful  plan,  but  much 
to  be  depreciated  on  account  of  the  unde- 
sirability  of  the  presence  of  moisture  often 
thus  imparted.  The  better  method,  in  the 
absence  of  a  cork-presser,  is  to  wrap  the 
cork  in  a  few  folds  of  paper  and  roll  it  light- 
ly under  the  foot.  It  will  then  be  found 
greatly  improved  in  softness  and  elasticity. 
Sometimes  immersing  corks  for  a  time  in 
boiling  water  will  also  materially  improve 
them  when  an  inferior  sample  is  employed, 
such  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  the  bottles 
of  chemicals  direct  from  the  dealer  ;  for  the 
cork  will  be  so  hard  as  to  cause  it  to  break 
in  extracting — an  accident  often  followed 
by  a  large  piece  dropping  or  being  pushed 
into  the  bottle. 

In  such  a  contingency  it  should  be  at 
once  removed,  both  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ance and  the  purity  of  the  chemical  itself. 
We  do  not  know  anything  that  looks  worse 
on  a  chemical  shelf  than  one  or  more  bot- 
tles with  corks  lying  at  their  bottom.     The 


readiest  way  to  remove  corks  so  dropped  or 
pushed  into  a  bottle  is  one  often  adopted 
by  the  expert,  namely,  to  double  a  piece  of 
string,  and,  holding  both  ends  in  the  fingers, 
introduce  the  loop  thus  formed  into  a  bot- 
tle, and  by  a  little  manoeuvring  enfold  the 
cork  by  the  string  and  carefully  draw  it  up 
to  the  neck,  when  a  smart  pull  will  bring  it 
out  of  the  bottle. 

Many  persons  prefer  glass  stoppers  for 
their  bottles,  and  for  corrosive  liquids  they 
are  necessary  if  a  prepared  cork  be  not 
available;  but  the  glass  stopper  as  ordinar- 
ily met  with  is  so  badly  fitted  that  it  might 
be  replaced  with  advantage  by  a  suitably 
prepared  cork,  which  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  not  becoming  fastened  in  the  neck 
in  the  manner  that  a  glass  stopper  does  too 
frequently. 

To  prepare  a  cork  so  as  to  render  it  suit- 
able for  securing  very  volatile  liquids — such 
as  ether,  collodion,  etc.,  — from  evaporation, 
the  following  will  be  found  an  excellent 
plan  :     Take — 

Gelatine  or  good  glue,         .     i  ounce. 

Glycerine, 6  drams. 

Water, i  pint. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  add  the  glycerine.  The  solution  should 
be  heated  to  about  1300  or  1400  Fahr.,  and 
the  corks  placed  in  it  and  allowed  to  re- 
main for  several  hours.  They  will  then  be 
so  impregnated  with  the  solution  that,  after 
taking  them  out  and  placing  to  dry  in  a 
place  free  from  dust,  they  will,  when  care- 
fully fitted  to  a  bottle,  act  better  than  nine- 
teen stoppers  out  of  twenty  in  securing  the 
contents  from  evaporation. 

When  the  liquid  to  be  secured  is  of  an 
acid  or  corrosive  nature  it  is  evident  that 
an  ordinary  cork,  or  one  treated  as  above, 
would  very  rapidly  disintegrate  and  become 
useless,  and  fall  in  small  particles  into  the 
liquid.  To  prevent  this  occurring,  however, 
another  method  of  treatment  is  available. 
The  corks,  after  being  softened  by  the  press 
or  rolling  under  the  foot  as  described,  are 
immersed  in  a  mixture  of  vaseline  (a  well- 
known  petroleum  preparation)  and  white, 
solid  parafnne,  in  the  proportion  of  about 
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two    parts  of    the    latter    ami   seven    of   the 

former,  the  whole  kept  for  some  time  while 
the  corks  remain  in  it  at  a  temperature  of 
about  1300  Fahr.  Upon  removal  they 
should  be  gently  wiped  with  a  soft  cloth, 
and  when  cold  stored  for  use.  Corks  thus 
treated  will,  while  they  are  kept  cool,  be  en- 
tirely protected  against  the  action  of  acid 
so  long  as  it  is  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. 

We  will  conclude  by  drawing  attention 
to  the  usefulness  of  corks  for  making  a 
wash  bottle  or  a  collodion  pourer,  the  latter 
being  most  useful  for  the  chromotype  and 
other  processes  where  a  clean  film  of  collo 
dion  is  desirable.  This  little  apparatus 
can  be  made  by  any  one,  and  the  latter  in 
particular  will  be  found  most  useful.  All 
that  is  required  is  to  bend  a  piece  of  glass 
tube  either  into  the  shape  of  a  syphon  or 
merely  curved  at  one  end,  and  then  to  in- 
sert it,  with  also  another  slightly  curved 
piece  for  a  mouthpiece,  into  a  cork  pre- 
viously pieced  with  holes  carried  through 
the  ends.  This  piercing  is  done  by  cork- 
borers — brass  tubes  ground  at  one  end  so 
as  to  form  a  circular  cutting  edge.  They 
can  be  purchased  of  all  sizes  from  any  deal- 
er in  chemical  apparatus.  To  use  them  the 
cork  is  placed  against  a  solid  object — such 
as  a  wooden  bench,  etc., — and  the  "  borer  " 
applied  with  a  gentle  pressure  while  being 
continuously  screwed  round.  The  cork  is 
soon  pierced  with  a  fine,  round  aperture, 
which  closely  clips  any  glass  tube  of  the 
right  diameter  that  is  inserted  in  it.  Many 
most  useful  little  pieces  of  apparatus  can  be 
put  together  by  the  aid  of  corks  so  bored  ; 
and  we  think  a  set  of  cork-borers  might 
well  find  a  place  in  the  dark  room  of  every 
professional  and  amateur  photographer. — 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Tracing  and  Etching  Photo- 
graphs. 

BY   HERBRET   J.  KIGBY. 

In  what  follows  I  purpose  affording  pho- 
graphers  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
to  their  own  satisfaction,  at  least,  and  with- 


out doubt  to  that  of  their  friend  -  al  -■  ».  that 
they  do  possess  that  artistic  taste  and  abili- 
ty which  of  late  appears  to  have  been  de« 
tiied  to  many  of  our  brethien. 

It  fell  to  my  lot,  not  long  ago,  and  under 
circumstances  which  need  not  here  be  mwi- 
tioned,  to  have  to  produce  a  delicate  etch- 
ing from  a  photograph.  If  photographers 
could  only  realize  adequately  the  pleasure 
there  is  in  being  able  to  convert  by  means  of 
the  needle-point  tones  and  half  tones  of  a 
silver  print  into  the  free-looking,  sketch- 
like lines  of  the  etching,  more  attention 
would  be  bestowed  upon  this  art.  What 
fine,  free,  and,  withal,  truthful  representa- 
tions may  not  be  made,  conjoined  as  this 
art  is  with  the  ability  to  stop  out  altogether 
from  the  picture  everything  that  is  outre, 
offensive,  in  bad  taste,  or  unrequired  ?  For 
executing  a  work  of  art  of  the  nature  now 
being  described  there  is  no  genius  demanded 
save  that  which  can  be  acquired;  nor  is  the 
faculty  of  imitative  drawing  absolutely  nec- 
essary, the  essential  requirement  here  con- 
sisting in  the  ability  to  trace  carefully,  and 
represent  tones,  by  a  series  of  lines,  the  na- 
ture and  direction  of  which  constitute  the 
truthfulness  and  demonstrate  the  skill  of 
the  artist.  The  acquisition  of  this  skill  is 
greatly  aided  by  the  attentive  studying  of 
some  good  examples  of  etching  and  line  en- 
graving, both  of  which  are  everywhere,  hap- 
pily, of  easy  access. 

The  ability  to  trace  accurately  and  with 
a  free  hand  and  artistic  grace  being  assumed, 
I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  the 
technical  methods  by  which  this  peculiar 
acquisition  may  fine  a  fitting  outcome  in 
photographic  art.  But  in  order  to  test 
one's  ability  to  trace,  with  a  finely  pointed 
needle,  a  photograph,  so  as  to  have  the  like- 
ness retained,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the 
following  piece  of  practice  :  Print  upon  al- 
bumenized  paper  an  easily  recognizable  por- 
trait of  some  well-known  friend,  and  fix 
this  print,  taking  the  precaution  of  not  ton. 
ing  it.  Now,  with  a  finely  pointed  steel 
pen  and  suitable  black  ink,  trace  the  por- 
trait all  over  with  fine  lines  and  cross  hatch- 
ings where  required,  until  satisfied  that  the 
whole  of  the  tints  are  represented  by  lines. 
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Then  remove  the  photograph  by  floating 
the  paper  upon  a  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  by  which  every  tint  will  disappear, 
leaving  the  paper  white,  except  the  ink 
tracings  made  by  the  pen.  This  will  reveal 
the  measure  of  success  that  has  attended  the 
effort.  If  the  likeness  and  expression  have 
been  preserved,  and  the  various  muscles  and 
folds  in  the  clothing  seem  to  be  well  deline- 
ated, the  effort  may  be  conceded  to  have 
been  successful,  and  the  way  is  paved  for 
practicing  the  following  application  of  the 
skill  thus  displa)  ed. 

A  sheet  of  very  pure  gelatine  is  procured. 
It  must  be  quite  free  from  any  defects,  and 
have  one  side  faced  with  collodion.  A  few 
sheets  may  be  readily  prepared  by  coating 
with  plain  collodion  a  plate  of  glass  previ- 
ously rubbed  well  over  with  powdered 
French  chalk,  or  polished  with  a  thin  solu- 
tion of  bees'-wax  in  ether.  The  plate  being 
levelled  is  now  coated  with  gelatine  in  much 
the  same  way  as  emulsion  is  applied,  only 
in  order  to  ensure  the  most  perfect  clear- 
ness of  the  subsequent  film  the  white  of  an 
egg,  previously  beaten  to  a  frolh,  must  have 
been  added  to  and  thoroughly  stirred  up 
in  the  liquefied  gelatine,  which  up  to  this 
stage  has  been  subjected  to  no  more  heat 
than  has  sufficed  to  liquefy  it.  Now  ap- 
ply heat  to  such  a  degree  as  to  coagulate 
the  albumen,  after  which  the  gelatine  may 
be  decanted  into  a  bottle.  It  will  then  be 
singularly  bright  and  pure.  The  degree  of 
thickness  I  prefer  to  employ  is  that  of  ordi- 
nary writing  paper,  and  if  the  gelatine  has 
been  clarified  in  the  way  I  have  directed  the 
sheets  obtained  will  be  exceedingly  fine.  I 
have  here  taken  for  granted  that  every  one 
is  aware  of  the  method  of  preparing  these 
films;  that  is,  by  coating  the  prepared  glass 
with  a  sufficiently  thick  film,  and,  after  the 
gelatine  has  become  quite  dry,  removing  it 
from  the  glass  by  the  aid  of  a  penknife  to 
start  the  separation. 

In  making  a  tracing  from  a  photograph,  if 
lines  of  the  finest  quality  be  desired,  the  ser- 
vices of  an  etching  point  must  be  had  re- 
course to.  The  way  I  make  these  is  to 
obtain  a  few  wooden  handles  of  steel  pen- 
holders and  insert   in    them  the  halves  of 


broken  needles,  leaving  the  point  project- 
ing about  three-eighths  of  an  inch.  The 
handle  should  be  cut  away  to  a  point  like 
that  of  a  lead-pencil.  One  or  two  of  these 
I  rub  upon  a  hard  oilstone,  so  as  to  bring 
them  to  a  sharp,  triangular  cutting  point ' 
the  others  I  leave  as  they  are.  Having 
laid  the  gelatine  sheet  upon  the  photograph 
which  is  to  be  traced,  paste  a  strip  of  gum- 
med paper  along  the  upper  edge  of  both  to 
ensure  correct  register,  and  then  proceed 
very  carefully  to  trace  the  outlines.  If  it 
be  a  landscape  with  distant  mountains,  let 
the  latter  be  traced  lightly,  making  sure, 
however,  that  the  surface  of  the  gelatine  is 
broken  or  cut  into.  Avoid  anything  like 
labored  work  in  the  details;  but  let  the 
ravines  and  crags  be  represented  by  a  few 
effective,  simple  lines.  There  is  here  room 
for  much  display  of  taste.  The  true  artist 
produces  great  effects  by  small  means.  In 
foliage  the  nature  of  the  tree  can  easily  be 
shown  without  having  recourse  to  laborious, 
"niggling"  work  The  outlines  of  the 
masses  having  been  drawn,  the  details  are 
next  given  so  as  to  show  the  character  of 
the  tree.  If  the  artist  has  no  experience  to 
guide  him,  then  let  him  have  lying  beside 
him  a  few  examplea  of  engravings  or  pencil 
drawings,  from  which  he  Avill  ascertain  by 
what  means  the  various  effects  are  produced. 
To  watch  the  progress  made,  provide 
some  finely  produced  plumbago  mixed  with 
lampblack,  and,  taking  a  little  upon  the 
point  of  the  finger,  rub  it  smartly  over  the 
surface,  by  which  the  etched  lines  will  be- 
come black.  Now  insert  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  between  the  photograph  and  the  gel- 
atine, and  every  touch  made  with  the  etch- 
ing-point will  be  plainly  visible.  When 
completed  a  negative  may  be  made  by  su- 
perposition, from  which  may,  in  turn,  be 
produced  either  silver  prints,  photo-h  ho- 
graphic  surfaces,  or  blocks  for  surface  print- 
ing. A  pen  and  ink  may  be  employed 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the 
etching-point ;  but  I  prefer  to  use  the  pen 
and  ink  on  the  collodion  side  of  the  film, 
which  does  not  seem  to  answer  so  well  for 
etching  on.  For  extreme  delicacy  the  ink 
is  inferior  to  the  etching  method,  as  it  gives 
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thicker  lines;  but  if  the  pen  be  very  fine, 
and  the  surface  of  the  collodion   moistened 

by  applying  the  tongue  and  afterwards 
dried,  then  the  finest  touch  will  be  register- 
ed. I  have  in  this  way  made  outline  trac- 
ings from  photographs  for  the  magic  lan- 
tern which,  in  the  estimation  of  connois- 
seurs, were  considered  more  effective  than 
the  pure  photograph.  When  the  produc- 
tion of  subjects  for  lantern  projection  forms 
the  aim  of  the  operator,  the  gelatine  may 
be  spread  upon  plates  of  the  requisite  dimen- 
sions and  allowed  to  remain  there.  But 
the  thickness  of  the  glass  plate  intervenes 
between  the  tracing-point  and  the  photo- 
graph, and  much  skill  will  be  required  in 
preserving  the  outline  accurately  unless 
very  thin  French  glass  be  employed.  —  Brit- 
ish Journal  of  Photography. 


A  New  Plan  of  Reducing  the  Intensity 
of  Gelatine  Negatives. 

Many  methods  have  been  proposed  for 
reducing  the  intensity  of  too  powerfully  de- 
veloped negatives,  which  have  thus  become 
too  dense.  Some  of  these — as,  for  instance, 
perchloride  of  iron  and  iodine — attack  the 
shadows  rather  too  vigorously,  and  hence 
require  to  be  used  with  much  discretion ; 
but  still  they  have  found  advocates  among 
practical  men.  Others  use  chloride  of  cop- 
per (or,  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a 
mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride 
of  sodium).  In  this  process,  the  copper 
chloride  forms  a  thin  film  of  chloride  of 
silver,  while  subchloride  of  copper  is  pre- 
cipitated. ,  Subsequent  treatment  of  the 
negative  with  hyposulphite  of  soda  solution 
dissolves  this  chloride  of  silver,  and  leaves 
behind  a  thinner  film  of  silver. 

Herr  L.  Belitzki,  of  Nordhausen,  has  re- 
cently brought  forward  another  weakening 
method,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for 
negatives  developed  with  ferrous  oxalate. 
It  is  based  upon  the  observation  that  the 
green  crystals  which  are  formed  in  all  old 
oxalate  developers,  if  dissolved  in  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  solution,  form  a  ready  means 
of  reducing  too  dense  negatives  which  have 
not  been  intensified. 


The  pure  solution  of  the  green  double 

oxalate  of  iron   and    potash    will  not    a 
silver,  and,  therefore,  even    if  left  for  horn  . 
in  contact  with  a  negative,  will  not  weaken 
the  film. 

But  a  mixture  of  the  double  oxalate  of 
iron  and  potash  with  hyposulphite  of  soda 
does  attack  silver,  the  iron  salt  yielding  up 
its  oxygen  to  the  silver,  and  forming  silver 
oxide,  which  in  a  nascent  condition  is  at 
once  dissolved  by  the  hyposulphite. 

Herr  Belitzki  dissolves  from  5  to  10  parts 
of  the  green  double  salt  in  100  parts  of 
hyposulphite  solution  freshly  prepared  (or- 
dinary concentration)  j  but  as  he  prefers  to 
make  use  first  of  all  of  a  weak  solution, 
only  five  per  cent,  of  the  green  double  salt 
is  employed  to  commence  with.  The  mix- 
ture is  employed  in  daylight ;  it  is  poured 
into  a  dish,  and  the  fixed  negative,  which 
need  not  be  washed,  is  then  put  in,  and 
taken  out  from  time  to  time  to  be  exam- 
ined as  a  transparency.  As  the  weakening 
of  the  negative  goes  on  for  a  little  while 
after  it  is  put  into  water  and  washed,  Be- 
litzki recommends  that  the  film  be  removed 
from  the  bath  before  it  is  quite  thin  enough" 

The  mixture  of  the  green  double  salt  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda  may  be  preserved  in  a 
dark  place  most  perfectly,  and  can  be  used 
again  and  again.  As  soon  as  a  yellow  pre- 
cipitate makes  itself  seen,  the  liquid  should 
be  filtered,  and  when  it  gets  too  weak,  it  is 
strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  few  more 
crystals  of  the  green  salt.  That  a  portion 
of  a  negative  may  be  reduced  in  intensity 
with  the  solution  is  but  a  matter  of  course, 
a  pipette  or  brush  being  used  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  stronger  mixture,  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  double  salt,  may  be  employ- 
ed for  taking  stains  out  of  linen,  shirt- cuffs, 
etc. 

This  observation  of  Belitzki's  at  once  ex- 
plains bow  it  is  that  negatives  developed 
in  old  and  often-used  ferrous  oxalate  solu- 
tion have  usually  such  thin  films.  It  teach- 
es us,  therefore,  that  all  who  develope  with 
ferrous  oxalate  should  always  employ  fresh- 
ly prepared  solutions ;  too  much  density 
can  always  be  cured  afterwards  in  the  way 
we  have  just  shown. — London  Photo.  News. 
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A  Developer  for  the  Amateur  in 
the  Field. 

Probably  no  human  being  ever  came 
back  more  utterly  disgusted  with  life,  with 
his  environments  and  with  everything  that 
goes  to  make  life  miserable,  than  the  ama- 
teur who  has  started  out  upon  his  summer 
vacation  intending  to  develope  in  the  field 
and  carrying  with  him  his  solutions  for  fer- 
rous oxalate  development.  The  exact  fig- 
ures are  not  in  mii.d,  but  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixty-four  fluid  ounce-: 
would  be  necessary  in  ordinary  hands  for 
the  development  of  two  dozen  5x8  plates. 
,  The  breakages  which  inevitably  occur  in 
the  mountains  or  forests,  and  the  difficulty 
of  replacing  chemicals  that  are  exhausted, 
are  troubles  which  the  amateur  feels  most 
seriously  when  on  account  of  his  inexperience 
he  is  the  least  able  to  overcome  them.  The 
professional,  of  course,  will  smile,  and  the 
old  amateur  case-hardened  to  every  sort  of 
disaster  regards  such  things  as  grown  peo- 
ple regard  the  sorrows  of  a  child.  How- 
ever, to  the  inexperienced  amateur  these 
troubles  are  jus-t  as  real,  just  as  vexatious 
and  discouraging,  as  though  no  possible 
methods  had  ever  been  invented  for  sur- 
mounting them.  Some  gentlemen  are  so 
successful  in  their  exposures,  the  point  from 
which  to  take  their  views  and  in  the  gener- 
al work  of  picture  composing,  that  they 
bring  home  their  plates  to  be  developed  at 
leisure  with  a  calm  confidence,  which  is  per- 
fectly astonishing  to  those  who  are  not  so 
successful,  and  who  frequently  are  obliged 
to  try  twice  before  getting  some  peculiarly 
good  view  just  to  their  taste  upon  the  plate. 
The  knowing  ones  may  be  pardoned  if  they 
skip  an  article  devoted  entirely  to  the  prin- 
ciples involved  in  devising  a  developer  for 
the  amateur  in  the  field.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  certain  large  and,  perhaps,  growing 
class  who,  if  the  solutions  can  be  sufficiently 
reduced  in  number  and  bulk,  would  be  very 
glad  to  do  all  their  work  at  once,  and  not 
bring  home  any  undeveloped  plates  to  be 
mixed  with  those  which  are  unexposed,  and 
perhaps,  end  their  career  by  showing  two 
views  in  one  negative. 


In  selecting  the  chemicals  for  a  field  de- 
veloper, especially  if  the  field  is  to  be  far 
away  from  the  large  cities,  it  is  certainly  a 
great  advantage  if  the  chief  chemicals  used 
are  such  as  can  be  obtained  from  country 
groceries  or  drug  stores.  Those  substances 
should  preferably  be  used  which  will  keep, 
and  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  choice 
in  our  methods  of  transporta'ion.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  select  such  substances  as 
can  be  carried  in  the  most  concentrated 
form.  The  advantage  of  this  is,  that  it 
allows  the  bulk  to  be  made  up  at  any  time 
by  the  addition  of  water.  Thirdly,  as  far 
as  possible,  substances  should  be  carried  in 
solution,  in  order  to  avoid,  first,  the  difficul- 
ty of  weighing  in  the  field,  and,  secondly, 
the  danger  of  having  powders  or  loose 
chemicals  in  one's  photographic  outfit.  In 
the  dark  room,  consisting  as  it  often  does 
of  a  dusty  coi  ner,  narrow  closet,  or  even  a 
tent  extemporized  from  old  shawls  and 
quilts,  the  manipulations  must  be  as  simple 
as  possible,  and  weighing  or  even  measuring 
of  anything  dry  is  not  only  difficult  but  very 
frequently  dangerous.  The  volume  of  fer- 
rous oxalate  solutions,  and  the  difficulty  of 
making  them  quickly  in  the  field,  is  a  prac- 
tical bar  to  their  use.  To  these  disadvan- 
tages we  might  add  the  length  of  time 
taken  for  perfect  development.  Practically, 
then,  the  developer  for  the  field  must  be  the 
alkaline  pyro.  Whether  the  alkali  shall  be 
ammonia  or  soda  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
taste  to  the  individual ;  but  the  fact  that 
ammonia  cannot  everywhere  be  obtained, 
that  even  when  carried  as  carefully  as  pos- 
sible in  hot  weather  its  strength  is  con- 
stantly changing,  are  reasons  why  the  ama- 
teur should  choose  soda  instead.  Soda 
can  be  obtained  at  every  country  store  from 
one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  and  as 
a  saturated  solution  is  sufficient  when  of  a 
standard  strength  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  use  of  it  is  exceedingly  convenient,  be- 
cause there  is  neither  measuring  or  weigh- 
ing in  its  use. 

In  the  summer  time  alum  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  prevent  frilling.  And  as  the 
pyro-developed  plates  are  very  likely  to  be 
somewhat  yellow   in   color,  oxalic  acid   is 
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necessary  in  order  to  form  a  clearing  solu- 
tion. Fortunately  this  arid  is  as  c.isily  ob- 
tained as  the  soda  itself,  and  as  the  propor- 
tions in  which  it  is  used  can  vary  within 
considerable  limits  without  altering  its  ef- 
fect perceptibly,  it  is  almost  in  the  same 
category  as  the  soda  in  not  requiring  actual 
measurement.  Hypo,  and  the  sulphite  of 
soda  complete  the  list  of  absolutely  neces- 
sary chemicals.  The  hypo,  can  be  carried 
in  paper  bags  enclosed  in  baking  powder 
boxes,  the  weight  of  each  package  being 
approximately  determined  beforehand.  In 
looking  over  this  list  of  chemicals  we  find 
that  only  two  call  for  accurate  weighing, 
and  fortunately  this  weighing  can  be  done 
at  home,  and  all  necessity  for  using  the 
scales  in  the  field  avoided. 

Briefly,  then,  the  following  formula  will 
give  the  developer  for  most  of  the  dry  plates 
now  in  the  market,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
satisfactory  to  suit  almost  any  amateur  as 
the  nearest  to  simplicity  compatible  with 
good  keeping  qualities.  No  claim  what- 
ever of  originality  is  made  for  it,  since  it  is 
merely  a  modification  of  the  well  known 
developer  proposed  by  Mr.  Newton.  The 
soda  solution  consists  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution* of  washing  soda,  to  which  is  add- 
ed sulphite  of  soda  twenty  grains  to  the 
ounce.  This  will  keep  indefinitely,  may  be 
made  up  in  quantities,  if  desired,  or  the 
sulphite  of  soda  can  be  put  into  a  large 
bottle  and  the  saturated  solution  poured  in 
afterward,  until  a  definite  mark  giving  a 
known  quantity  is  reached.  The  pyro.  so- 
lution is  made  by  using  pyro.  and  oxalic 
acid — pyro.,  one  ounce;    oxalic  acid,  one- 


*  As  saturated  solutions  of  soda  vary  in  the 
amount  of  soda  they  contain  with  the  temperature  by 
more  than  50  per  cent.,  it  is  necessary  to  add  a  word 
of  explanation  in  order  to  secure  even  an  approach 
to  uniformity.  Pour  warm  water  upon  clean  bright 
soda  crystals,  free  from  the  white  powder  as  much  as 
possible.  Stand  in  a  moderately  warm  place  till  no 
more  will  dissolve.  Then  pour  off  the  liquid  and 
put  away  till  it  cools' to  the  temperature  of  the  dark 
room,  or  better,  to  60  degrees  Fah.  Part  of  the  soda 
will  be  thrown  down  if  the  solution  has  really  been 
saturated  at  100  degrees  Fah.  The  solution  thus 
made  will  be  of  good  strength,  and  will  contain  near- 
ly a  fixed  quantity  of  soda  which  though  not  uni- 
form is  near  enough. 


quarter  of  an   ounce.      Perhaps  the 

form  of  the  solution   will  be  when   watei    1 

added  until  each  dram  contain,   I grail) 

of  the  pyrogallic  acid.  This  makes  a  con- 
centrated solution  easily  measured  and  quite 
convenient  to  carry.  Any  other  proportion, 
however,  of  pyro.  and  water  can  be  used. 
When  the  quantity  of  water  is  fixed  and  the 
quantity  of  pyro.  determined  upon,  dissolve 
the  oxalic  acid  in  the  water,  and  when  the 
solution  is  complete  add  the  pyro.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way,  of  a  strength  anywhere 
from  one  grain  per  dram  up  to  saturation 
with  pyro.,  the  fluid  will  keep  water-white, 
whether  the  bottle  be  tightly  stoppered  or 
loosely  stoppered,  full  or  half  full,  exposed 
to  the  light  or  kept  in  the  dark,  in  hot 
weather  or  cold  ;  and  when  it  is  said  keep, 
we  mean  that  it  will  be  colorless  for  at 
least  six  or  eight  months.  Solutions  made 
as  long  ago  as  April,  1883,  are  as  clear  as 
spring  water  at  this  writing,  January,  1S84. 
The  bleaching  bath  or  hardening  solution 
is  made  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  of  pow- 
dered alum,  one-eighth  of  an  ounce  of  oxalic 
acid  and  ten  ounces  of  water.  Very  con- 
siderable variations  from  these  proportions 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  result.  To 
make  the  developer  (say)  for  one  ounce  of 
solution,  take  four  grains  of  pyro.,  (which 
will  be  one  dram  of  the  solution)  from  one 
to  two  drams  of  the  soda  solution,  and  make 
up  to  one  ounce.  This  may  be  called  an 
approximately  normal  developer  for  a  land- 
scape plate  like  Carbutt's  "  B."  The  pro- 
portion of  pyro.  to  soda  must  necessarily  be 
varied  with  the  exposure,  and  with  the 
brand  of  plate  used.  With  a  Tropical  or 
Special  plate  a  slight  variation  from  this 
will  be  necessary ;  but  here  seems  to  be  a 
foundation  for  a  developer  more  widely  ap- 
plicable than  any  other  that  has  been  pro- 
posed, and  forming  the  widest  variation 
with  the  simplest  possible  means.  It  is 
not  supposed  that  this  is  the  best  possible 
developer,  but  it  is  a  practical  one  that  can 
be  used  in  the  field  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances,  and  will  certainly  produce 
plates  which  even  professionals  consider 
first  class.  One  word  in  regard  to  the 
method  of  development  only  is  necessary, 
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and  that  is,  stop  when  all  the  details  all 
over  the  plate  are  clearly  out,  and  when  the 
picture  is  visible  on  the  back.  Secondly, 
by  hook  or  by  crook  obtain  plenty  of  light. 
If  it  is  of  the  right  kind,  its  advantage 
will  outweigh  any  danger  to  the  negative 
which  can  possibly  come  from  too  much  il- 
lumination. As  soon  as  the  plate  has  been 
washed,  it  should  go  at  once  into  the  alum 
bath.  At  a  pinch  the  alum  bath  may  be 
made  by  putting  a  half  teaspoonful  of  the 
oxalic  acid,  a  couple  of  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
powdered  alum  into  the  tray,  and  adding 
four  or  five  ounces  of  water.  The  solution 
will  be  sufficiently  complete  in  a  few  min- 
utes to  remove  the  disagreeable  yellow 
stain.  It  will  be  noticed  that  no  bromide 
and  no  restraining  solution  is  mentioned. 
Neither  are  needed.  A  dipperful  of  cold 
water  is  all  the  restrainer  which  an  amateur 
needs  to  have,  and  if  the  picture  comes  too 
slowly,  his  very  best  plan  is  to  make  up 
another  ounce  of  developer  and  give  the 
plate  an  entirely  new  dose. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  to  the  amateur 
that  until  he  has  had  considerable  experi- 
ence he  may  abandon  the  idea  of  making  a 
good  negative  out  of  anything  except  a 
normally  exposed  plate  ;  what  the  average 
amateur  calls  an  under  or  over-exposed  plate 
the  professional  would  consider  as  hope- 
lessly ruined,  and  never  would  make  an  at- 
tempt to  save  it.  The  following  in  tabular 
form  puts  the  formula  in  a  little  more  defin- 
ite shape  for  those  who  don't  wish  to  make 
calculations  and  only  care  to  follow  the 
rules  directly  : 

A. 
Solution  of  sal  soda  (satu- 
rated at  6o°  Fah.,)  .  10  ounces. 
Sulphite  of  soda  (or  2  oz. 
of  a  solution  saturated  at  - 
6o°  Fah  ,) 1 

B. 

Pyrogallic  acid,       .     .     .      128  grains. 

Oxalic  acid, 32       " 

Water, 2  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  water  and 
then  add  the  pyro  This  solution  will  keep 
indefinitely,  even  if  the  bottle  is  only  partly 
filled  and  not  tightly  corked.     To  form  the 


developer  for  a  5  x  8  plate  take  (say)  four 
drams  of  soda  solution  (A)  and  two  drams 
(equal  to  eight  grains  of  pyro.)  and  make  up 
to  two  ounces.  Pyro.  is  to  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  plate,  exposure,  etc.,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  the  soda.  More  should  be 
used  or  added  to  the  developer  already 
mixed  if  the  image  comes  out  too  slowly. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  directions  for 
development,  since  the  principles  are  the 
same  as  for  any  alkaline  developer. 

For  carrying  purposes  the  pyro.  may  be 
made  still  stronger,  or  so  strong  that  the 
solution  is  saturated  and  the  crystals  float 
in  the  liquid.      The  formula  then  becomes: 

Pyro., 128  grains. 

Oxalic  acid,        ....        32     " 
Water, "         3  drams. 

Proceed  as  before,  dissolving  as  much  of 
the  oxalic  acid  as  the  water  will  take  up. 
Then  add  all  the  pyro.  and  the  remainder 
of  the  oxalic  acid.  When  ready  to  use 
make  up  with  water  to  the  required  quan- 
tity. To  be  exact  with  the  soda  mixture, 
use  six  ounces  of  warm  water  to  each  Troy 
ounce  of  clean,  bright  crystals  of  common 
sal  soda. 

For  those  who  care  to  reduce  the  pyro. 
solution  to  its  minimum  volume  we  would 
suggest  the  following:  Take  a  3  dram 
vial,  measure  out  twenty  grains  of  oxalic 
acid,  dissolve  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
acid  in  a  dram  and  a  half  or  two  drams  of 
water;  then  add  eighty  grains  of  pyro., 
which  will  make  more  than  a  saturated  so- 
lution. This  will  keep  indefinitely,  and 
when  it  is  desired  to  have  the  pyro.  for  use 
it  is  only  necessary  to  pour  it  out  into  a 
larger  bottle  and  make  up  the  quantity  to 
two  and  a  half  ounces.  The  solution  then 
will  contain  four  grains  to  the  dram.  If  a 
weak  solution  is  necessary,  of  course  more 
water  can  be  added  to  suit  the  individual. 
The  reason  for  adding  the  oxalic  acid  first 
is,  that  this  being  the  substance  which  keeps 
the  pyro.,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be 
dissolved  in  the  water  first,  before  the  or- 
ganic matters  have  any  opportunity  to  com- 
mence action  upon  the  pyro.  At  the  rate, 
however,  of  four  grains  to  the  dram,  the 
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pyro.  is  in  so  concentrated  a  form  that  by 
using  a  number  of  bottles,  which  one  can 
pack  in  a  baking-powder  box,  little  danger 
from  breakage  need  be  anticipated.  Prac- 
tically nothing  short  of  a  tornado  or  a  rail 
w*y  smash-up  would  break  the  pyro.  bottle 
thus  packed,  and  the  amateur  with  his  pyro. 
solution  and  sulphite  of  soda  in  the  form  of 
a  saturated  solution  is  practically  independ- 
ent, and  can,  if  he  makes  occasional  visits 
to  the  country  photographers,  travel  any- 
where entirely  independent  of  the  chemical 
warehouse. 

Stripping  Gelatine  Negatives. 

The  ordinary  gelatine  negative  may  be 
stripped  with  a  tittle  care,  if  the  glass  to 
which  the  film  is  attached  is  well  polished 
and  free  from  any  of  those  tiny  points  of 
roughness  that  common  glass  frequently 
displays;  to  strip  from  patent  plate  is,  in- 
deed, easiest.  With  a  pen-knife  you  cut 
through  the  film  one- eighth  of  an  inch  from 
the  edge,  and  carefully  raise  it ;  w  armth 
will  sometimes  assist  the  operation.  As 
the  film  is  scarcely  thicker  than  gold-beat- 
er's skin,  you  must  be  careful  not  to  breathe 
upon  it,  for  moisture  thus  unevenly  applied 
brings  about  partial  cockling,  that  is  after- 
wards difficult  to  remedy. 

Mr.  Plener's  method  of  stripping  is,  how- 
ever, applicable  to  any  plate  whatever.  The 
negative  is  immersed  in  extremely  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid  —  a  few  drops  to  each 
ounce  of  water  —and  as  the  acid  penetrates 
the  film  and  etches  the  glass,  instant  sepa- 
ration takes  place,  and  the  film  floats  off 
It  can  be  dried  flat  by  squeegeeing  it  on  a 
slightly  waxed  glass  plate,  from  which  it 
separates  easily  when  dry.  If  a  more  rigid 
film  is  required,  a  sheet  of  plain  gelatine 
should  be  soaked  and  squeegeed  down  over 
the  film. — London  Photo.  News. 


Accuracy  in  Measuring. 
The  sooner  photographers,  whether  am- 
ateurs or  professionals,  give  up  guessing  at 
quantities,  the  sooner  will  the  art  of  pho- 
tography cease  to  deserve  the  name  of  the 
inexact  science.  It  is  high  time  that  those 
giving  formulae  cease  the  use  of  the  word 


drop,  or  give  directions  for  obtaining  quan- 
tities by  the  opera' ion  of  dropping. 

In  that  usually  accurate  and  faultless  annu. 
al.  the  British  Journal  Photographic  Al- 
manac, we  find  an  article  on  the  compara- 
tive size  of  drops  of  different  liquids.  It  is 
stated  that  twenty  drops  are  necessary  to 
make  one  cubic  centime'tre.  This  is  given 
with  the  authority,  we  believe,  of  Dr.  Eder. 
The  authority,  of  course,  is  unquestionable  ; 
but  unfortunately  the  size  of  the  drop  varies 
with  the  bottle,  the  temperature,  the  angle 
at  which  the  liquid  stands  with  the  neck  or 
the  angle  made  in  pouring.  Not  only  will 
drops  vary  from  the  same  bottle  to  the  ex- 
tent of  twenty  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  but 
with  different  bottles  we  can  make  a  differ- 
ence of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  quantity  ob- 
tained in  ten  or  twelve  drops.  The  drop  is 
an  utterly  unreliable  method  of  measuring 
fluids,  and  should  be  at  once  abandoned  for 
the  measured  minim 

Without  measurement  the  photographer 
will  be  entirely  at  sei,  and  he  might  as  well 
guess  at  all  his  quantities  as  attempt  to 
measure  them  by  dropping. 

We  have  before  had  occasion  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  inaccuracy  of  saturated  solu- 
tions as  a  means  for  determining  quantities. 
Soda  solutions  vary  so  greatly  between  8o° 
and  600  that  no  dependence  can  be  placed 
upon  them  as  a  means  for  ascertaining  the 
quantity  in  solution.  The  variation  not 
only  amounts  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  total 
amount  as  the  temperature  falls,  but  is  not 
uniform  at  the  different  temperatures.  Sat- 
urated solutions  of  iron  sulphate,  sulphite 
of  soda  and  oxalate  of  potash  vary  in 
strength  with  ihe  temperature  and  appear 
to  be  equally  unstable  in  composition.  One 
method  may  be  employed  by  the  amateurs 
for  determining  strength  of  solutions,  which 
is  easy  and  sufficiency  accurate.  Take  a 
small  bottle,  put  into  it  an  ounce  of  water 
such  as  has  been  used  in  making  the  solu- 
tions and  balance  it  in  the  scales;  then 
replace  the  water  by  a  solution  ihe  strength 
of  which  it  is  desired  to  know,  and  add 
weights  until  a  balance  is  again  obtained. 
The  extra  weights  will  show  the  weight  of 
the  substance  in  solution. 
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A  Talk  lo  Amateurs. 

During  a  recent  trip  through  the  East- 
ern and  the  Mid  lie  States  many  amateurs 
have  avked  the  writer  questions  in  regard  to 
what  outfit  they  should  buy,  what  lenses, 
and  the  "general  plant."  as  the  engineers 
say,  required  for  taking  pictures  The 
question  of  the  outfit  is  a  perennial  one, 
and  has  been  answered  thousands  of  times  ; 
yet  to  the  amateur  it  i-.  just  as  vital,  and 
just  as  interesting  as  though  no  other  ama- 
teur had  ever  dreamed  of  it 

The  firs'  piece  of  advice  that  the  amateur 
needs  is  one  which  is  rarely  given,  namely, 
that  first  and  foremost  in  his  experiments 
he  must  learn  to  make  a  negative.  He 
must  not  try  to  make  pictures;  he  must 
not  expect  to  produce  beautiful  results  as 
soon  as  camera  and  chemicals  come  to 
hand.  We  have  heard  too  many  pitiful 
stories,  and  have  had  to  explain  and  con- 
dole with  too  many  dissapointed  amateurs, 
not  to  feel  that  a  great  mistake  has  fre- 
quently been  made  in  photographic  circles 
by  hiding  the  fact  that  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  picture  making. 

The  first  point  being  a  knowledge  of 
how  to  make  a  negative,  and  our  amateur 
having  resolved  that  he  will  attain  this  ob- 
ject before  attempting  anything  further,  it 
is  in  order  to  give  a  little  additional  advice. 
The  amateur  of  limited  means  and  mechan- 
ical inclination  is  very  prone  to  say  to  him- 
self, "  I  can  make  a  camera  and  plate- 
holder  and  buy  the  lens,  and  in  this  way 
greatly  reduce  the  expense  of  photogra- 
phy." To  all  such  we  want  to  say  in  the 
strongest  possible  terms,  "don't."  The 
writer  has  been  through  this  part  of  the 
photographic  mill  most  thoroughly,  and  it 
cost  him  in  spoiled  plates  alone  the  price  of 
one  cheap  outfit,  at  least.  By  all  means 
buy  the  first  camera,  lens  and  plate  holder, 
although  you  find  it  necessary  to  make  de 
veloping  dishes  out  of  wood  and  paste- 
board, extemporize  your  lamp  and  printing- 
frames,  and  aU  other  apparatus.  There 
are  so  many  requirements  which  are  diffi- 
cult to  meet,  and  failures  in  any  one  of 
them  are  so  liable  to  complicate  the  work 


of  the  beginner  in  learning  to  make  a  nega- 
tive, that  the  time  spent  in  correcting 
faults  and  learning  just  what  is  to  be  done 
is  definitely  extended. 

The  amateur,  in  looking  over  the  pictures 
made  by  his  friends,  and  considering  the 
views  which  he  would  like  to  take  himself, 
will  have  to  decide  whether  he  will  pursue 
landscape  or  portrait  photography.  The 
lenses  coming  with  the  ordinary  outfits  are 
very  well  suited  for  landscapes;  exceeding- 
ly good  results  can  be  obtained  with  them, 
and  th^y  are  quite  up  to  the  best  work 
the  beginner  is  likely  to  produce  for  a  long 
time.  The  cheap  instruments  themselves 
present  on  account  of  their  simplicity  many 
decided  advantages,  and  it  is  not  altogether 
certain  that  anything  more  convenient  could 
be  devised  for  them :  hence  the  amateur 
need  have  no  hesitancy  in  purchasing  them. 
If,  however,  he  decides  the  question  of  what 
kind  of  pictures  he  wishes  to  take  by  say- 
ing that  he  wants  some  portraits,  some  in- 
stantaneous views  and  not  a  few  interiors, 
it  is  necessary  to  tell  him  that  all  these 
things  cannot  be  done  with  a  cheap  lens. 
The  reason  why  need  not  be  stated  here ; 
the  fact  remains  that  these  lenses  are  not 
of  the  proper  kind.  One  exception,  how- 
ever, may  be  made.  With  these  lenses 
one  can  make  a  very  nice  outdoor  por- 
trait, but  they  will  not  answer  in  the  house. 
When,  however,  they  are  used  for  outdoor 
portraiture,  the  subject  can  be  placed  in 
the  shadow  or  be  illuminated  by  an  exceed- 
ingly strong  reflected  light,  as,  for  example, 
the  light  from  the  side  of  a  white  building. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  is  compartively 
easy  even  with  them  to  produce  very  pret- 
ty portraits  or  groups  of  figures. 

When  the  amateur  decides  to  made  por- 
traits, probably  the  best  lens  for  him  to  buy 
will  be  one  which  belongs  to  the  so-called 
class  of  group  lenses.  These  will  answer 
reasonably  well  for  portraiture,  especially  if 
very  rapid  plates  are  used,  and  will  also  en- 
able the  amateur  when  he  has  mastered  the 
numerous  difficulties  of  the  process  and  ob- 
tained sufficient  apparatus  to  take  instan- 
taneous views.  In  selecting  a  lens  of  this 
sort,  the  amateur's  pocket  must  decide  the 
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question  for  him,  and  very  frequently  this 
will  be  quite  as  satisfactory  a  solution  as 
any  other.  The  E.  A.  Rapid  Dry  Plate 
lenses  are  perhaps  the  lowest  in  price  which 
can  he  depended  upon  for  instantaneous 
work.  Next  to  the-e  we  should  place  the 
Platyscopes,  and  following  them  and  at  the 
head  of  all  lensesy  the  Dallmeyer  Rapid 
Rectilinear.  With  all  of  these  lenses  in- 
finitely better  work  is  possible  than  the 
amateur  is  capable  of  at  the  beginning; 
and  for  a  long  time  he  can  content  himself 
with  the  thought  that  if  he  had  the  best 
lens  ever  produced  by  Dallmeyer  his  work 
would  probably  not  be  in  any  way  superior 
to  that  which  it  would  be  with  an  outfit 
more  in  harmony  with  his  present  capacity. 

For  instantaneous  work,  however  simple, 
the  amateur  needs  first  of  all  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  making  a  negative;  second* 
he  must  have  taken  a  sufficient  number  o 
pictures  to  know  a  good  one  when  he  sees 
it  ;  third,  he  must  be  able  to  judge  of  his 
picture  instantly — he  must  anticipate  the 
picture  and  pull  the  trigger  just  before  the 
desired  point  is  reached  ;  in  fact,  he  must 
in  his  picture  taking  reproduce  the  condi- 
tions of  "shooting  on  the  wing,"  compli- 
cated by  a  variety  of  other  circumstances 
which  are  difficult  to  describe. 

Looking  back  at  our  own  early  attempts 
in  making  instantaneous  views,  we  often 
laugh  at  the  failures  made  and  the  causes 
which  we  assigned  for  them.  Sometimes 
the  shutter  was  at  fault,  sometimes  the 
plates;  then,' again,  the  focussing,  and  all 
these  perhaps  combined  on  some  unfortu- 
nate plate ;  at  least  we  thought  they  did. 
Looking  over  the  negatives  and  considering 
the  cost  in  the  light  of  later  experience,  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  many  a  plate 
which  was  utterly  ruined  might  have  been 
saved  by  a  little  more  chemical  knowledge, 
and  some  of  those  which  were  turned  out 
as  correct  were  merely  combinations  of  the 
most  unexpected  and  improbable  accidents. 

For  instantaneous  work  it  is  essential  that 
the  amateur  be  well  up  in  the  work  of  the 
dark  room.  And  until  he  has  become  fairly 
expert  in  this  he  will  find  his  troubles  like 
those  of  Job,  more  than  he  can  bear  calmly. 


Detection  of  Chlorine,  Bromine,  and 

Iodine. 
Mr.  Francis  Jones,  F.R  S.E.,  writes: 
"1  have  lately  introduced  a  method  (sug- 
gested to  me  by  the  process  employed  on 
the  large  scale  for  the  manufacture  of  io- 
dine and  bromine),  which  is  based  on  the 
same  principle,  but  carried  out  in  a  simpler 
and  more  convenient  manner,  and  which 
serves  extremely  well  for  the  detection  of 
the  three  elements.  The  process  is  carried 
on  in  the  following  way  :  Place  a  small 
quantity  of  the  mixture  to  be  tested  in  a 
good  sized  test-tube,  add  a  few  pieces  of 
manganese  dioxide,  and  then  a  little  water. 
Add  now  one  drop  only  of  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  (one  part  acid  to  ten  of  water) ;  a 
brown  tinge  indicates  the  presence  of  io- 
dine. Boil  the  mixture,  and  confirm  the 
presence  of  iodine  by  the  violet  vapors  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  tube.  Continue  the 
boiling  till  these  vapors  cease  to  appear, 
then  add  another  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
boil  again  till  they  cease.  If  necessary,  re- 
peat this  addition  of  acid  and  boiling  until 
violet  vapors  have  entirely  ceased.  Now 
add  about  two  cubic  centimetres  of  the  di- 
lute acid  and  boil  again  :  brown  vapors  in- 
dicate bromine.  Continue  the  boiling  un- 
til the  vapors  no  longer  smell  of  bromine, 
I  then  add  one  cubic  centimetre  dilute  acid 
j  and  boil  again.  When  the  vapors  no  long- 
1  er  smell  of  bromine,  allow  the  residue  to 
cool  completely  ;  add  an  equal  bulk  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid,  and  warm ;  a  green  gas, 
bleaching  a  piece  of  moist  red  blotting-pa- 
per at  the  mouth  of  the  tube,  indicates 
chlorine.  Occasionally  some  bromine  comes 
off  on  addition  of  the  strong  acid,  but  if  so 
it  is  soon  got  rid  of,  and  is  succeeded  by 
the  chlorine,  which  is  chiefly  evolved  on 
warming  the  mixture.  As,  moreover,  moist 
red  blotting-paper  is  far  more  quickly  acted 
on  by  chlorine  than  by  bromine,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
the  two  elements.  I  have  compared  the  re- 
sults obtained  by  my  students  when  using 
this  and  other  methods,  and  find  they  are 
far  more  successful  with  the  new  method," 
— London  Photo.  News. 
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A  Card  from  H.  T.  Anthony. 

In  consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  in  pre- 
paring sensitized  albumen  paper  for  printing 
has  recently  been  questioned,  and  also  in 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ashman 
has  suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Hen- 
derson, of  London,  as  the  discoverer  ;  and 
in  consequence  further  of  a  des-ire  on  my 
part  to  vindicate  by  a  statement  of  facts 
the  claim  which  I  have  made  and  still  make 
of  being  the  original  discoverer,  and  the  first 
one  to  use  the  vapor  of  ammonia  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  I  desire  to  make  the 
following  statement : 

As  early  as  the  year  1858  I  discovered  a 
mode  of  making  instantaneous  pictures  by 
means  of  the  wet  collodion  process  which 
was  very  successful,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  discovery  the  firm  of  E.  Anthony,  of 
which  I  was  a  member  at  that  time,  went 
into  the  business  of  making  stereoscopic 
pictures.  During  my  investigations  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  a  quick  mode  of  working, 
the  use  of  ammonia  in  connection  with  the 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  printing  of  positives 
suggested  the  possible  application  of  its  use 
in  the  same  connection  in  the  taking  of  neg- 
atives. The  use  of  the  bath  of  ammonia- 
nitrate  of  silver  was  necessarily  impractica- 
ble, but  it  was  considered  possible  by  the 
writer  to  use  the  vapor  of  ammonia  in  con- 
nection with  the  bromide  or  iodide  of  sil- 
ver for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  action  of  light. 

The  first  experiment  tried  was  upon  a 
collodion  plate  sensitized  in  the  ordinary 
nitrate  of  silver  bath  and  most  thoroughly 
washed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  of  all  the  nitrate  of  silver. 
This  plate  being  exposed  while  wet  and  de- 
veloped with  pyrogallic  acid  gave  nothing 
but  fog.  Attributing  this  fog  to  the  hu- 
midity of  the  film,  the  writer  used  a  plate 
washed  in  the  same  way,  but  thoroughly 
dried  and  subsequently  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  vapor  of  ammonia.  This  plate, 
developed  with  the  pyrogallic  acid  and  sil- 
ver, showed  extreme  sensitiveness.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  fact  that  the  collodion  was 


spread  upon  a  glass  plate  without  substra- 
tum, upon  being  developed  and  fixed  it  did 
not  adhere  to  the  plate ;  consequently  the 
negative  was  not  perfect,  and  could  not  be 
used  for  printing  purposes.  Having  satis- 
fied myself  by  this  experiment  that  ammonia 
could  be  used  for  the  purposes  indicated, 
I  made  no  further  experiments  at  that  time- 

The  printing  of  pictures  on  albumenized 
paper  in  the  early  stages  of  the  art  was  at- 
tended with  great  difficulty  and  great  un- 
certainty. This  was  experienced  to  its  full- 
est extent  by  the  writer,  who  had  charge  of 
the  practical  part  of  the  photographic  busi- 
ness of  E.  Anthony.  Eor  some  time  the 
pictures  were  toned  by  means  of  the  old 
hyposulphite  bath,  but  as  this  was  slow  and 
expensive  a  change  was  made  to  the  alka- 
line toning  method  as  soon  as  an  account 
of  it  appeared  in  Sutton's  Notes.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  in  producing  good 
prints  by  any  method  of  using  the  silver 
bath  at  that  time  the  writer  commenced  to 
investigate  the  causes.  He  found  that 
when  the  silver  solution  was  acid,  the  pa- 
per printed  very  slowly,  and  the  bath  be- 
came contaminated  with  albumen.  To  get 
rid  of  this,  as  far  as  possible,  sufficient  am- 
monia was  added  to  the  solution  to  neu- 
tralize any  acid  that  might  be  present. 
This  made  an  improvement  in  the  printing, 
but  at  the  same  time  prevented  the  contam- 
ination of  the  bath  with  albumen.  This 
was  a  step  gained. 

The  trouble  still  remained  of  toning  the 
prints  with  any  certainty  of  producing  good 
results.  In  endeavoring  to  overcome  this 
difficulty  the  writer  had  learned  by  experi- 
ence that  the  subjecting  of  prints,  after  be- 
ing freed  from  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  a 
weak  alkaline  solution,  very  materially  as- 
sisted in  obtaining  good  tones,  but  its  use 
required  so  much  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  operator  that  its  results  were  not  neces- 
sarily satisfactory.  The  writer  was  induced 
to  think  that  the  effect  produced  by  the 
alkali  previous  to  toning  was  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  the  paper  during  the  time 
of  printing  was  in  an  acid  condition,  espec- 
ially as  the  albumen  with  which  it  was  coat- 
ed was  acidified  with  glacial  acetic  acid  be- 
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fore  being  used  ;  and  believing  that,  if  the 
paper  after  being  floated  upon  a  neutral 
silver  bath  could  be  Freed  from  acid,  the  re- 
sult obtained  would  be  much  better  and 
more  satisfactory,  the  writer  addressed 
himself  to  the  ta-k  of  finding  some  means 
by  which  to  obtain  that  result.  After  pon- 
dering upon  the  subject  for  some  time 
on  his  way  from  the  factory,  where  he  had 
been  rejecting  a  large  number  of  prints,  and 
while  returning  to  the  store,  the  recollection 
of  his  use  of  the  vapor  of  ammonia  with 
collodion  recurred  to  him,  and  he  imme- 
diately conceived  the  idea  of  applying  it  to 
the  paper.  He  felt  at  once  that  the  prob- 
lem was  solved. 

He  returned  immediately  to  the  factory, 
took  a  negative  box,  set  it  upon  end,  hung 
two  pieces  of  sensitized  paper  inside,  and 
placed  a  cup  with  some  aqua  ammonia  on 
the  bottom.  He  shut  the  box  and  left  the 
paper  exposed  to  the  vapor  of  ammonia 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes.  When  printed 
the  result  was  very  different  from  any  thing 
that  ever  before  occurred.  They  printed 
dark  blue  with  bronzed  shadows,  very  much 
quicker  than  any  prints  he  had  ever  made 
before.  They  toned  very  quickly  and  richly, 
and  when  fixed  were  prints  such  as  every- 
body now  obtains  with  ammonia.  He  found 
then  that  the  problem  was  indeed  solved, 
and  since  that  day  there  has  never  occurred 
to  him  any  difficulty  in  making  prints  upon 
albumenized  paper. 

This  took  place,  as  far  as  he  can  fix  it,  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  summer  or  the  early 
part  of  the  fall  of  1861.  With  this  expla. 
nation  of  the  steps  which  led  to  his  use  of 
the  ammonia  in  preparing  albumen  paper 
for  printing,  he  claims  to  be  the  original  dis- 
coverer of  the  process.  If  any  one  else  has 
done  the  same  thing,  he  is  at  perfect  liberty 
to  make  the  fact  known  to  the  public. 

Another  important  matter  in  connection 
with  his  use  of  ammonia  occurred  subse- 
quently. At  that  time  there  was  in  exist- 
ence in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other 
places  an  association  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers, of  which  the  writer  was  a  member. 
The  tannin  process  was  employed,  among 
others,  for  taking   outdoor  negatives.     As 


all  dry  processes  at  1 1. at  time,  the  tarn 
well,  were  exceedingly  slow,  it  occurred  to 
the  writer  to  use  vapor  of  ammonia  upon 
the  tannin  plate, supposing  that  the  pre 
of  tannin  upon  the  collodion  would  prevent 
the  slight  fog  that  was  produced  in  his  for- 
mer experiments  upon  the  unprotected  dry 
film.  The  first  and  only  experiment  made 
resulted  in  an  instantaneous  picture  of  a 
street  of  New  York  from  the  front  of  the 
store.  This  negative  was  developed  with 
acid  pyro.  It  is  thus  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  pyro  and  ammonia  in  the  devel- 
opment of  a  negative.  The  result  of  this 
experiment  was  communicated  by  him  to 
Mr.  V.  Borda,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
club,  who  redded  in  Philadelphia. 

In  one  of  his  trials  of  it  Mr.  Borda  first 
exposed  the  plate  in  the  camera,  and  sub- 
jected it  to  the  action  of  the  vapors  of  am- 
monia previous  to  developing.  On  exam- 
ining the  plate  before  development  he  found 
that  the  vapor  of  ammonia  had  partially 
developed  his  picture. 

This  fact,  with  my  permission,  was  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Borda,  and  such  publication 
the  writer  thinks,  without  any  desire  to  der- 
ogate at  all  from  the  credit  due  to  Major 
Russell  for  his  investigations  on  the  same 
subject,  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  subse- 
quent use  of  the  alkaline  development  was 
founded. 

H.  T.  Anthony. 


"A  Heap  o'  Good  Advice." 
Not  long  ago  one  of  the  leading  photog- 
raphers of  our  Northern  towns  gave  a  be- 
ginner in  the  profession  some  bits  of  advice 
which  might  well  comfort  the  hearts  of  art- 
ist photographers  generally.  The  gentle- 
man from  whom  this  advice  came  has  long 
been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  his  art 
work,  while  his  business  successes  have 
caused  a  vast  amount  of  envy  among  his 
professional  rivals.  In  substance  the  advice 
was  as  follows  : 

•'Years  ago,  when  I  commenced  busi- 
ness, my  aim  was  to  produce  artistic  work. 
1  struggled  to  make  every  picture  a  success 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  artist.     Every- 
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fling  that  I  could  buy  which  would  increase 
the  artistic  power  of  my  gallery  I  obtained 
as  soon  as  I  had  money  to  purchase.  When 
an  individual  came  in  and  wanted  pictures 
taken,  looking  square  to  the  front  with 
white  face  and  black  drapery,  I  expended 
all  my  oraorical  powers,  and  the  whole  of 
my  argumentative  force  in  trying  to  con- 
vince the  man  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  wanted,  that  he  was  an  artistic  idiot,  and 
that  he  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  some  sort 
of  an  artistic  thing  that  he  neither  fancied 
nor  admired.  The  result  of  all  this  was 
that  I  made  artistic  pictures,  frequently  dis- 
pleased my  customers,  and  worse  than  all 
the  rest,  remained  consummately  poor, 
After  some  years  of  this  kind  of  unprofita- 
ble work  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  running  a 
gallery  for  love  of  art  did  not  pay.  I  there- 
fore came  to  the  most  reasonable  conclusion 
a  photographer  can  reach,  that  is,  to  give 
people  just  what  they  wanted.  If  a  good 
composition  was  possible  I  would  put  it 
in ;  if  not,  they  should  have  '  the  position 
of  the  soldier :'  '  Eyes  right,  head  erect, 
stomach  in  and  chest  out,'  and  without 
any  remonstance  on  my  part.  I  also  made 
up  my  mind  that  if  any  one  wanted  artistic 
pictures  they  should  have  them,  and  for  a 
consideration,  but  the  consideration  should 
not  be  subject  to  competitive  prices.  Since 
I  ceased  to  run  a  gallery  for  love  I  have 
made  money.  The  people  who  don't  want 
a  penny's  worth  of  art  come  to  me  to  get 
pictures  made  at  'ruinous  rates.'  Those 
who  love  art  come  to  me  and  have  pictures 
made  at  rates  which  defy  competition,  but 
not  in  the  usual  sense,  since  none  of  my 
neighbors  would  dare  to  ask  such  prices  as 
I  get.  In  other  words,  for  plain,  straight- 
forward work  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  going 
in  and  making  the  work  as  cheap  as  any 
other  photographer  in  our  town ;  and  for 
good  work  I  charge  high  prices  and  give 
what  is  wanted,  the  finest  kind  of  artistic 
work  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  My  gallery 
is  fitted  up  so  that  I  can  obtain  anything  in 
the  photographic  line  from  the  smallest  to 
the  largest.  With  solar  work,  enlarge- 
ments or  crayons,  I  do  not  trouble  myself. 


When  they  are  wanted,  I  send  the  negatives 
to  those  who  work  for  the  trade,  get  first- 
class  results,  and  turn  over  to  my  patrons 
pictures  on  which  I  have  made  considerably 
more  than  a  •  living  profit.'  " 

These  words  came  from  one  who  in  art- 
istic workmanship  is  excelled  by  very  few 
of  the  profession  in  this  country.  His  cheap 
pictures,  which  he  facetiously  calls  "front 
face,  eyes  right,"  etc  ,  are  by  no  means 
wanting  in  artistic  contrast  of  light  and 
shade  ;  while  the  work  which  he  does  for 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  fine  thing 
is  simply  superb. 

The  moral  is  one  which  is  worth  consid- 
eration with  photographers  who  have  long 
wrestled  with  their  country  customers,  to 
get  a  little  art  in  with  the  photographs. 
Learn  how  to  do  artistic  work  and  do  it 
when  there  is  opportunity;  but  when  it  is 
necessary  to  please  the  customer,  do  so 
without  a  pang  of  conscience,  remembering 
that  the  dealer  in  engravings  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  sell  the  common  along  with  the  best 
in  order  to  please  his  patrons  and  make  a 
living. 


New  aspects  of  the  copyright  question 
are  continually  cropping  up.  The  latest  is 
comprised  in  a  somewhat  novel  point  re- 
cently raised  before  the  Paris  Tribunal  of 
Correctional  Police.  Some  miniature  por- 
traits had  been  photographed  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  artist,  and  afterwards  colored. 
The  art  of  coloring  photographs  has  in  Paris 
been  brought  to  great  perfection,  and  in 
this  case  the  copies  were  so  faithfully  ren- 
dered that  they  could  not  be  distinguished 
from  the  original  miniature.  A  suit  for 
piracy  was  brought  by  the  owner  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  the  Tribunal  decided  that  copy- 
right in  a  painting  extended  to  every  form 
of  reproduction,  and  that  the  offering  of 
photographs — though  they  may  be  taken 
with  the  artist's  consent — colored  for  sale 
was  an  infringement  of  copyright  in  the 
picture,  and  is  prohibited. — London  Photo. 
News. 
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Photographic  Novelties  in  Boston. 
The  season  in   Boston  has  been  one  of 

unusal  dearth  in  novelties.  Up  to  the  time 
of  the  holidays  t he  general  report  was  that 
the  number  of  new  things  in  the  market 
was  surprisingly  few,  and  many  country 
dealers  who  came  to  town  looked  around, 
and  went  back  without  buying.  They  say 
that  old  goods  and  what  could  be  picked 
up  at  home  would  be  quite  as  profitable  as 
such  things  as  were  offered.  To  the 
stranger,  however,  there  were  many  good 
things  in  the  photographic  line  to  be  seen  on 
the  streets,  and  the  photographer  with  his 
eyes  open  would  find  many  things  to  interest 
and  amuse  him.  The  instanraneous  work  on 
exhibition  along  the  streets  was  certainly 
of  an  interesting  character  and  of  a  high 
class.  A  large  portion  of  it  was  marine, 
and  what  was  especially  noticeable  was  the 
artistic  character  of  the  compositions.  If 
boats  and  steamers  had  been  grouped  be- 
forehand the  result  could  hardly  have  been 
more  artistic.  In  size,  these  pictures  varied 
from  8  x  10  down  to  little  ones  scarcely 
two  inches  in  diameter. 

Some  of  the  instantaneous  landscape 
work,  especially  the  views  in  Boston  Com- 
mon, Cambridge,  and  other  watering  places, 
were  especially  fine. 

One  photographer  did  a  very  neat  thing 
in  the  way  of  attracting  attention,  by  keep- 
ing a  large  solar  print  always  hanging  on 
his  door,  and  the  subject  was  usually  a 
child.  The  negatives  were  always  instan- 
taneous ;  and  as  the  pictures  were  not  al- 
lowed to  hang  without  change  for  more 
than  two  or  three  days,  attention  was  thus 
attracted  to  the  door,  and  something  new 
was  always  expected.  The  two  most  strik- 
ing of  these  pictures  were  a  child  crying, 
and  a  little  baby,  life  size,  playing  with  a 
rattle  and  laughing  most  heartily.  Several 
artists,  not  professional  photographers,  ex- 
hibited colored  photographs  at  the  entrance 
to  their  studios.  Some  of  these  photo- 
graphs were  taken  from  compositions  made 
by  themselves.  Many  of  these  have  been 
widely  copied,  and  some  of  them  were  beau- 
tifully  colored. 


An  Amateur  Outfit. 

An  amateur  who  wishes  to  take  lip  the 
study  of  photography,  and  has  at  haul  re- 
sources that  will  enable  him  to  cover  tnoSt 
of  the  subjects  he  is  likely  to  meet  in  the 
summer  vacation  aud  during  a  winter  at 
home,  ought  to  be  somewhat  liberal  in  his. 
purchase  of  lenses,  etc. 

Supposing  it  out  of  the  question  for  him 
to  buy  more  than  one  camera,  his  choice 
i  will  probably  lie  between  the  regular  ama- 
teur size  of  5  x  8  and  the  photographer's 
size  of  4^  x  6^.  If  he  has  to  travel  far, 
and  the  apparatus  has  to  be  carried  over 
portages  or  long  distances  into  the  wilder- 
ness, probably  the  smaller  size  would  be  the 
most  suitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  he  be  compar- 
atively fixed  in  his  habits,  or  move  only 
along  lines  where  transportation  is  easily 
obtained,  the  larger  size,  and  even  a  6£  x  Sf 
might  be  desirable.  The  writer's  present 
experience  would  lead  to  the  selection  of 
the  Novel,  which,  all  things  considered,  has 
proved  in  the  field  the  most  satisfactory  in- 
strument he  has  ever  had.  The  double 
swing  should  be  undoubtedly  preferred  to 
the  single,  as  affording  in  the  end  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  the  operator.  So  far  the 
selection  of  the  outfit  is  comparatively  easy, 
and  the  amateur  will  find  no  difficulty  in 
determining  upon  the  size.  Supposing  it 
has  turned  upon  a  5  x  8,  the  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  have  suitable  kits  adjusted  to 
his  dark  slides  to  hold  4^  x  6-J-.  This  done, 
he  will  be  able  to  use  3^  x  4^,  4  x  5,  4^  x  6£, 
and  5x8  plates,  and  thus  suit  his  plates  to 
his  view,  which  on  the  score  of  economy  is 
certainly  advisable,  and  if  he  is  travelling 
also  desirable  on  account  of  the  less  bulk 
required  for  the  same  number  of  the  smaller 
plates. 

If  there  is  to  be  much  distant  landscape 
work,  one  long- focus  lens  should  certainly 
be  selected,  say  an  E.  A.  view  lens.  The 
next  lens,  which  will  do  for  portrait  work, 
may  be  an  E.  A.  rapid  dry  plate  lens,  and 
this  will  probably  be  the  one  most  gener- 
ally useful  both  indoors  and  out.  Finally, 
for   interior   work  an  E.  A.  portrait   lens 
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may  be  added  to  the  outfit.  If  the  amateur 
is  desirous  of  doing  anything  in  the  stereo- 
scopic line,  a  pair  of  instantaneous  stereo- 
scopic lenses  would  be  very  desirable,  and 
might  replace  the  portrait  lens.  If  a  little 
more  money  can  be  expended,  the  selection 
might  be  varied  in  this  way :  The  long 
focus  lens  can  be  a  Platyscope,  the  short 
focus  lens,  a  wide  angle  Dallmeyer  rectili- 
near. These  two  will  probably  answer 
every  purpose,  although  the  amateur  who 
can  afford  it  will  find  that  a  portrait  tube 
will  add  to  his  comfort  during  the  winter 
months;  for,  in  spile  ot  all  his  experience 
with  instantaneous  plates,  he  will  find  the 
light  indoors  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  make  decent  portraits  in  less  lhan  forty- 
five  to  fifty  seconds.  This  is  too  long  an 
exposure  for  most  sitters  without  a  head 
rest. 

Portrait  work  is  at  once  the  most  fascin- 
ating and  the  most  difficult.  In  one  respect 
it  is  invaluable,  as  it  cultivates  the  eye  in  a 
way  that  nothing  else  does,  and  gives  am 
idea  of  light  and  time  which  is  very  useful 
out  of  doors. 

Photography  with  the  Thermometer  at 
Zero. 

An  amateur  friend  the  other  day  had  oc- 
casion to  go  out  to  a  railroad  shop  to  ob- 
tain a  negative  of  a  couple  of  new  cars, 
which  had  recently  been  turned  out,  and  of 
which  an  acquaintance  of  his  was  very  de- 
sirous of  securing  a  picture.  Camera,  lens, 
and  dry  plate-holders  were  carried  a  mile  in 
the  hand  with  the  temperature  so  near  down 
to  zero  that  gloves  seemed  of  no  protection, 
and  overcoats  and  fur  caps  were  like  gos- 
samer. Worse  than  all  this  the  day  was 
cloudy.  By  the  time  one  exposure  was 
made,  which  was  an  interior  and  took  twen- 
ty minutes,  fingers  were  all  thumbs.  The 
unfortunates  who  had  volunteered  to  see 
the  affair  out  were  nearly  frozen.  When 
the  first  outside  view  was  taken  of  the  car, 
the  focussing  was  done  by  guess,  the  swing 
back  was  employed  hap-hazard,  and  when 
the  eap  was  fitted  such  a  clog  dance  as  was 
never  seen  on  the  boards  of  a  theatre  was 
commenced,  to   keep  from   freezing.     The 


next  negative  was  to  be  of  a  car,  little  dis- 
tant ;  so  the  camera  was  set  up  anew , 
focussed  as  well  as  possible,  and  all  hands 
made  a  rush  for  a  switch- tender's  cabin, 
which  stood  not  far  off  The  door  was 
hardly  shut  and  gloves  pulled  off  before  the 
red  hot  stove  when  some  one  gave  a  shout, 
and  upon  looking  out  of  the  window  a 
train  was  seen  backing  up.  Fortunately  it 
passed  the  camera,  but  there  was  but  eight 
inches  to  spare  between  the  car  and  the 
lens.  There  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  rush 
out  again,  and  as  the  cap  had  been  lost  a 
hat  was  held  over  the  lens  until  a  car  was 
weighed  and  pulled  out  af  the  way.  Just 
after  that  an  engine  and  tender  ran  up  in 
front  of  the  car  to  be  photographed,  while 
the  poor  shivering  amateur  stood  with  his 
hat  over  the  lens  freezing  in  the  cold  while 
some  other  railroad  form  was  finished.  Ow- 
ing to  the  color  of  the  car  and  the  fading 
light  a  twenty  minutes'  exposure  was  to  be 
given,  so  that  the  interruptions  amounted  to 
very  little.  Strange  to  say,  when  the  plates 
were  developed  a  very  respectable  set  of 
negatives  was  obtained.  We  think,  how- 
ever, that  our  friend  will  not  again  attempt 
to  take  negatives  in  a  car  yard  unless 
the  thermometer  stands  considerably  above 
zero. 

A  Modified  Ferrous  Oxalate  Developer. 
[From  the  Lo7idon  Photo.  News.] 

Sir, — Amongst  many  modified  ferrous 
oxalate  developers  I  have  experimented  with 
during  a  prolonged  series  of  experiments 
with  developers  in  general,  the  following 
promises  so  well  that  I  venture  to  ask  you 
to  allow  me  to  submit  it  to  your  readers: 

To  one  ounce  of  the  usual  ferrous  oxalate 
developer  add  one  drop  of  a  saturated,  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury.  Fully,  but 
not  over-expose,  and  develope  as  usual. 
Wash  well,  and  fix.  The  color  of  the  neg- 
ative or  transparency  is  a  rich,  full  black 
with  clear  shadows.  For  lantern  transpar- 
encies on  slow  plates,  the  developer  has  in 
my  hands  given  most  excellent  results. 

I  defer  any  statement  as  to  the  results 
obtained  with  other  chlorides  to  a  later 
period.  Henry  Pocklington. 
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[From  our  Special  London  Correspondent.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Lighting  of  the  Photographer's  De- 
veloping Room. — This  is  just  now  the  main 
subject  of  discussion  at  photographic  gath- 
erings, and  although  it  is  difficult  to  ab- 
stract the  pith  of  the  controversy,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  main  point  which 
has  been  elucidated  since  my  last  letter  is 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  extraordinary  di- 
minution of  actinic  action  when  the  light 
is  properly  diffused  by  such  a  medium  as 
ground  glass  or  white  tissue  paper.  No 
glass  appears  to  be  thoroughly  satisfactory 
for  the  developing  lamps,  if  the  rays  of 
light  can  pass  directly  through  it ;  but  some 
experiments  made  by  the  editor  of  the  Pho- 
tographic News  show  that  the  ordinary 
orange  glass  may  be  used  with  perfect  safe- 
ty if  the  precaution  be  taken  to  break  up 
or  diffuse  the  rays  by  means  of  a  thickness 
of  ground  glass.  By  adopting  this  system 
it  becomes  practicable  to  develope  plates  in 
a  room  so  well  lighted  that  a  book  or  news- 
paper may  be  easily  read.  The  details  of 
the  experiments  referred  to  may  interest 
your  readers. 

We  took  for  our  experiment  a  develop- 
ing room  having  windows  looking  into  a 
well-lighted  studio,  the  windows  in  question 
measuring  24  inches  by  30  inches.  These 
were  glazed  with  a  single  sheet  of  orange 
and  ground  glass,  with  the  result  that  the 
so-called  dark-room  became  almost  as  light 
as  the  studio  adjoining. 

A  plate  exposed  (covered  with  a  strip  of 
cardboard)  for  two  minutes  in  this  room, 
one  yard  from  the  windows,  showed,  how- 
ever, very  distinct  traces  of  the  action  of 
light. 

Half  the  window  was  now  temporarily 
blocked  up  with  a  deal  board,  and  the  other 
half  covered  with  a  second  sheet  of  orange 
glass.  There  was  now  a  window  measuring 
24  inches  by  15  inches,  of  tolerably  large 
dimensions,  therefore,  which  was  glazed 
with  two  sheets  of  orange  glass  and  one 
sheet  of  ground  glass. 

A  plate  was  put  into  a  dark  slide,  and 
Vol.  XV.— s 


placed  six  inches  from  the  window  ;  the 
slide  was  pulled  up  one- third  for  a  quarter 
minute,  and,  at  the  lapse  of  this  time,  pulled 
up  two-thirds  for  half  a  minute.  After- 
wards it  was  developed,  one-third  of  it  hav- 
ing been  exposed  forty -five  seconds,  and  a 
second  third  thirty  seconds,  within  six  inches 
of  the  window  ;  the  plate  developed  clean. 

There  was  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the 
pleasant  yellow  light  afforded  in  these  cir- 
cumstances was  perfectly  safe.  In  case  of 
a  casual  increase  in  the  light,  a  curtain  of 
tammy  would,  doubtless,  furnish  any  further 
protection  that  might  be  necessary. 

A  further  experiment  may  be  mentioned, 
however,  which  will  show  how  much  more 
light  may  be  employed  with  a  little  judg- 
ment. The  board  blocking  up  half  the 
casement  was  taken  down,  and  now,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  former  window,  there  was  an- 
other equally  large  (24  x  15)  glazed  with  a 
single  orange  and  ground  glass,  and  admit- 
ting therefrom  a  vastly  increased  amount  of 
light.  A  plate  was  taken  out  of  a  dark 
slide,  and  a  strip  of  cardboard  held  against 
it,  at  the  back  of  the  dark  room,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  feet  from  the  window  (where 
you  might  have  easily  seen  to  read  a  news- 
paper), and  kept  in  this  way  for  thirty  sec- 
onds prior  to  its  development.  The  exper- 
iment, which  may  be  said  to  resemble  the 
work  of  a  clumsy  operator,  proved  success- 
ful, for  the  plate  developed  clean.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that  for  a 
developing  room  ruby  light  is  not  actually 
necessary  ;  if  your  yellow  light  is  too  pow- 
erful at  any  time,  temper  it  by  adding  an- 
other sheet  of  orange  glass,  or  by  employing, 
as  in  the  old  wet  process,  a  curtain  of 
tammy. 

If  the  outer  light  is  very  intense,  or  the 
orange  glass  is  very  weak  in  tint,  two  or 
three  thicknesses  should  be  made  use  of. 

Celluloid  Dishes. — These  have  been  in- 
troduced into  the  trade  here  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Hart,  of  Kingsland,  and  the  circumstance 
that  they  are  unbreakable  to  ordinary 
usages,  and  moreover  extremely  light,  will 
certainly  recommend  them  to  photogra- 
phers. Celluloid  has  recently  been  made 
use  of  a  good  deal  for  photographic  pur- 
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poses.  M.  David,  of  Paris,  using  these 
transparent  celluloid  plates  as  a  support  for 
the  gelatino-bromide  film,  while  opaque  or 
pigmented  celluloid  has  been  successfully 
employed  in  Paris  for  making  small  cameras 
and  other  apparatus.  Dishes  of  calico  satu- 
rated with  celluloid  varnish  have  also  been 
used  by  Mr.  Leon  Vidal.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  your  readers  that  cel- 
luloid is  a  combination  of  soluble  cotton 
and  camphor,  and  that  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  may  burn  with  an  inconve- 
nient rapidity,  or  even  explode. 

A  Convenient  Shutter  for  the  Studio 
Camera.  —  One  may  often  find  a  good  thing 
by  looking  back,  and  an  illustration  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  circumstance  that  an  ex- 
cellent little  invention  of  Dallmeyer  which 
was  described  in  the  Photographic  Journal 
twenty-four  years  ago  has  recently  been 
brought  into  prominent  notice  and  adopted 
with  advantage. 


-mj 


It  consists  of  a  wooden  casing,  A,  which 
fits  on  the  hood  of  the  lens;  and  the  glass, 
B,  is  kept  open,  when  the  shutter  is  in  use, 
by  a  cord,  C;  and  this  glass  serves  as  a 
shade  to  the  lens.     Inside  the  box,  at  the 


top,  is  a  roller  working  ©n  points  at  each 
end  ;  and  over  this  roller  passes  the  shutter, 
which  is  made  of  thin  flexible  leather  or  of 
wooden  strips  glued  on  leather.  From  each 
end  of  the  curtain  or  shutter  depends  the 
string,  D,  E,  and  the  rings,  D,  F  and  E, 
are  attached  to  this  string  as  shown  in  the 
diagram.  The  tassel,  G,  attached  to  F  by 
means  of  a  string,  completes  the  arrange- 
ment. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that 
the  strings  are  attached  to  one  edge  of  the 
shutter  and  not  to  the  middle. 

If  the  string,  G,  be  pulled  the  shutter  is 
opened,  and  remains  open  until  either  D  or 
E  is  pulled  down,  when  the  lens  becomes 
covered.  To  give  a  quick  exposure  all  that 
is  required  is  to  pull  down  either  D  or  E, 
whichever  is  highest.  This  shutter  when 
well  made  works  almost  with  a  touch,  and 
although  not  by  any  means  suited  for  in- 
stantaneous outdoor  work,  is  eminently 
adapted  for  the  studio.  One  circumstance 
of  its  uncovering  the  lens  from  the  lower 
part  first  is  no  disadvantage  in  practice ; 
but  by  elongating  the  flexible  shutter  and 
cutting  two  holes  in  it,  the  shutter  can  be 
made  to  open  from  and  close  to  the  centre. 

Photo- Engraving  Methods.  —  Cavity  or 
deep  printing  plates  produced  by  photo- 
graphic agency  are  never  likely  to  come 
into  very  general  use  for  anything  but  ex- 
pensive work,  but  that  the  highest  quality 
of  artistic  results  may  be  produced  by  this 
class  of  photo- engraving  is  abundantly  dem- 
onstrated by  the  excellence  of  the  prints 
issued  by  Goupil  &  Co.  of  Paris.  Quite 
recently  Obernetter,  of  Munich,  has  exhib- 
ited prints  having  all  the  excellence  of 
Goupil's,  and  the  plates  are  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  following  method  : 

A  diapositive  is  made  by  the  Obernetter 
method  on  a  plate  containing  a  maximum 
of  silver  and  a  minimum  of  gelatine,  and 
the  film,  having  been  stripped,  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  perchloride  of  iron  and 
chromic  acid,  so  as  to  convert  the  whole  of 
the  silver  into  chloride.  This  film,  charged 
with  chloride  of  silver,  is  now  placed  in 
contact  with  a  copper  plate,  and  the  copper 
gradually  decomposes  the  silver  chloride, 
metallic   silver  being  liberated.     This  de- 
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composition  of  the  chloride  is  of  course  ac- 
companied by  a  corresponding  etching  of 
the  plate. 

The  new  principle  now  published  is  an 
important  one,  and  it  has  been  found  that 
if  a  collodion  positive  or  an  ordinary  gela- 
tino-bromide  transparency  is  converted  into 
a  chloride  picture  by  suitable  means,  it 
easily  etches  a  copper  plate  with  which  it  is 
pressed  in  contact.  It  has,  however,  been 
found  that  the  method  described  by  Mr.  E. 
de  Zuccato  in  the  Photographic  News  is 
the  most  convenient  process  for  converting 
the  silver  picture  into  chloride,  viz  ,  treating 
with  a  mixture  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
and  bichromate  of  potassium. 

If  the  film,  before  being  placed  on  the 
copper,  be  moistened  with  a  weak  solution 
of  chloride  of  zinc,  the  etching  proceeds 
more  rapidly  than  otherwise. 


Details  of  Klic's  method  alfO  come  to 
hand  from  Germany,  and  although  it  is 
difficult  to  produce  a  very  vigorous  or  deep- 
ly etched  plate  by  this  latter  process,  it  un- 
doubtedly possesses  great  value. 

A  copper  plate  is  dusted  with  powdered 
asphalt,  and  the  plate  is  heated,  so  that  the 
asphalt  becomes  nearly  melted.  A  nega- 
tive carbon  print  is  now  transferred  on  to 
the  copper  plate,  and  the  plate,  now  cov- 
ered with  the  negative  in  carbon,  is  etched, 
at  first  by  a  strong  solution  of  perchloride 
of  iron,  which  penetrates  only  the  thinnest 
parts  of  the  picture  ;  then,  by  a  weaker  so- 
lution of  the  same  salt,  the  solution  now 
etching  through  the  thicker  parts.  By  em- 
ploying more  and  more  diluted  solutions,  it 
is  possible  to  etch  through  thicker  and 
thicker  layers  of  gelatine,  so  that  only  the 
high-lights  remain  unetched. 


A  Dropping  Bottle  — A  new  and  conve- 
nient form  of  dropping  bottle  arrives  from 
Germany.  The  stopper  is  grooved  at  two 
opposite  points,  &  and  B,  the  grooves  ex- 
tending about  half  way  up.  When  it  is  so 
placed  in  the  neck  that  one  groove  corre- 
sponds with  the  spout,  C,  and  the  other 
with  the  air  inlet  tube,  D,  all  is  in  order 
for  pouring  out  the  liquid  in  drops;  but 
when  the  stopper  is  turned  round  a  quarter 
of  a  turn  the  vessel  is  perfectly  closed.  The 
Photographic  News  suggests  that  an  ordi- 
nary bottle  will  answer  just  as  well,  if  the 


neck  is  grooved  as  shown  at  E  and  F.  The 
grooves  can  be  readily  cut  in  the  glass  by 
means  of  a  small  rat's-tail  file  moistened 
with  oil  of  turpentine. 

Photographers  and  Artists. — My  friend 
Mr.  Baden  Pritchard,  who,  as  your  readers 
are  doubtless  aware,  is  generally  at  his  best 
when  in  a  sarcastic  mood,  has  been  writing 
on  the  subject  of  "  Art  and  Conceit  "  lately, 
and  he  has  told  his  brethren  some  home 
truths.     Here  is  what  he  says : 

"  It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  curious  fact 
that  in  the  long  controversy  touching  pho- 
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tography  and  fine  art,  and  the  question 
whether  or  no  the  photographer  is  an  art- 
ist, nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  ap- 
plying the  simplest  touchstone  of  all :  Is 
he  conceited  ?  If  he  is,  then  prima  facie 
he  is  an  artist. 

There  are  no  doubt  exceptions  to  this 
rule,  as  to  every  other,  but  they  are  very 
few.  The  actor,  the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
sculptor,  the  musician,  the  novelist — all  are 
endowed  with  conceit ;  and  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  met  with  many  photogra- 
phers out  of  conceit  with  their  works,  we 
assert  that  they  have  gone  a  good  way  to 
be  considered  as  artists. 

And  now,  having  said  this,  we  will  go 
further,  and  say  that  conceit  is  inherent  to 
art.  Nor.  is  there  any  great  harm  in  being 
conceited,  if  only  you  are  true  to  yourself 
and  acknowledge  the  fact.  Charles  Dick- 
ens once  naively  admitted  in  a  preface,  we 
think  that  of  Dombey  &  Son,  that  however 
kind  his  kindly  critics  were,  and  however 
great  they  thought  his  book,  none  of  them 
entertained  such  a  high  opinion  of  it  as  he 
himself.  And  so  we  6ay  that  as  long  as 
you  will  but  acknowledge  your  conceit,  if  it 
is  only  to  yourself,  all  may  be  well,  for 
you  carry  within  you  the  antidote  as  well 
as  the  poison.  How  difficult  it  is  to  do 
this  only  the  successful  man  knows.  His 
works  are  so  loudly  commended,  his  talent 
so  highly  vaunted,  his  praises  so  widely 
sung,  that  if  he  be  young  and  inexperienced, 
no  wonder  he  loses  his  wits  and  half  fancies 
himself  the  demi-god  the  critics  make  him. 

Conceit  in  artists  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  or  their  works  come  face  to  face  with 
the  public,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  that  the 
actor  has  usually  more  of  this  virtue  or  vice, 
whichever  he  chooses  to  call  it,  in  his  com- 
position. Being  but  human  with  his  weak- 
nesses, like  the  rest  of  us,  but  subjected  more 
than  other  people  to  the  insidious  influence 
of  loud  praiie,  he  feels  the  result  more. 
Praise  and  flattery  to  the  tragedian  or  come- 
dian are  the  breath  of  his  nostrils ;  the  sole 
indicator  of  his  success  or  failure.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at,  then,  that  he  will  sacrifice 
all  else  to  obtain  them,  and  that  the  en- 
comiums repeated  again  and  again  should 


heighten  the  estimate  he  forms  of  himself  ? 
So  gross  may  his  conceit  become  in  these 
circumstances  that  it  loses  all  power  of  dis- 
crimination ;  and  so  long  as  praise  comes, 
and  comes  in  quantity,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  its  quality.  After  a  while  successful, 
he  is  no  longer  satisfied  with  a  modicum  of 
soft-soap;  it  must  he  administered  by  the 
bucket,  and  poured  over  his  head  and  down 
his  back,  to  approach  in  quantity  what  he 
feels  to  be  big  due. 

Scarcely  less  conceited  are  other  artists, 
albeit  the  litterateur  now  and  then  has  the 
advantage  of  receiving  a  lesson  and  of  tak- 
ing it  to  heart  occasionally.  He  is  of  the 
same  trade  as  his  critics,  and  his  mind  is 
now  and  again  balanced  by  brethren  in  the 
craft  who  form  another  estimate  of  his 
work,  and  tell  him  what  that  estimate  is  in 
print.  In  the  case  of  other  artists  there  is 
no  such  wholesome  corrective,  for  they  are 
not  their  own  critics.  When  a  good  criti- 
cism appears,  it  is  acknowledged  as  only 
due  ;  when  it  is  a  bad  one,  it  receives  no 
attention,  since  it  has  obviously  been  written 
by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  subject 
he  discusses.  But  are  photographers  con- 
ceited about  their  work  ?  Since  they  are 
younger  brethren  in  the  world  of  art,  do 
they  not  relegate  themselves  to  an  humbler 
position  ?  We  fear  not.  Some  years  since 
there  was  an  animated  discussion  upon  the 
subject  of  over-praising  of  pictures  at  the 
annual  exhibitions.  Some  half  dozen  gen- 
tlemen spoke  very  warmly  on  the  matter. 
They  were  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
more  conducive  to  art  in  photography  if 
the  criticisms  on  their  pictures  were  more 
strict  and  severe.  In  a  word,  they  would 
like  to  see  the  pictures  at  the  Exhibition 
criticised  sharply.  "  Tell  us  our  faults 
frankly,"  they  said,  after  the  style  of  the 
Archbishop  in  Gil  Bias,  and  we  shall  be 
only  too  pleased.  And  yet  of  these  gentle- 
men we  remember  there  was  one  who  has 
not  exhibited  since  that  day,  and  another 
has  labelled  his  pictures  with  the  announce- 
ment that  they  were  not  for  competition. 
In  a  word,  these  anxious  ones  desired  sharp 
criticisms — for  others.  Their  position  was 
so  well  assured — they  have  been  praised  so 
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often  and  so  highly,  that  criticism  could 
not  affect  them.  Yet  try  them  ;  take  them 
at'  their  word  ;  act  as  did  Gil  Bias  to  his  pa- 
tron the  Archbishop;  hint  to  them  as  gen- 
tly and  as  lightly  as  you  can,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Spanish  hero,  and  see  if  the 
result  is  not  precisely  what  he  found  it  to 
be.  The  man  who  is  so  high  up,  who  has 
monopolized  all  the  praise,  who  has  re- 
ceived the  utmost  adulation,  whose  position 
is  assured,  is  just  the  one  of  all  others  who 
resents  the  least  word  of  doubt  as  to  the 
perfection  of  his  pictures.  In  fact,  he  is  so 
accustomed  to  praise  that  he  shows  you 
picture  after  picture,  study  after  study, 
with  inviting  glances  and  sententious  grunts. 
He  simply  does  so  to  ensure  a  stream  of 
grateful  homage  from  your  lips ;  nothing 
else  is  possible.  And  what  is  your  role? 
You  are  delighted,  enraptured,  in  ecstasy. 
Your  friend  plies  you  more  and  more ;  and 
as  you  are  so  sensible  and  so  'cute  in  your 
judgment,  he  implores  you,  if  you  see  a 
fault,  to  mention  it.  And  so  at  last  you  fall 
into  the  trap.  Having  thus  far  shown  your 
high  appreciation,  you  think  he  may  be 
tempted  to  accept  one  little  word  of  doubt- 
ing criticism.  The  spell  is  broken.  He  is 
off  at  once  ;  the  pictures  are  collected  with 
a  hasty  hand  and  the  pvirtfolio  is  closed  ; 
and  shortly  afterwards  he  may  be  heard 
telling  Jones  what  a  fool  Brown  is,  he  hav- 
ing actually  hinted  that  the  foreground — 
that  fine  foreground  of  brake  and  bramble 
in  my  cottage  picture,  don't  you  know? — 
was  too  striking,  and  interfered  with  the 
principal  idea  of  the  picture. 

But  surely  there  are  plenty  of  photo- 
graphs exhibited  year  by  year  which  are 
quite  open  to  criticism,  and  for  which  no- 
body would  claim  perfection  ;  undoubtedly, 
although  here  sometimes  the  proviso  must 
be  made — nobody  but  the  author  of  them. 
The  author  of  such  humble  efforts  are  those, 
generally,  that  need  criticism  the  least,  for 
they  are  well  aware  of  their  own  shortcom- 
ings and  make  no  profession  of  being  per- 
fect. With  them  we  have  nothing  to  do ; 
they  do  not  come  under  the  scope  of  these 
remarks. 

(  To  be  concluded  in  our  next. ) 


Report  of  the  Photographic  S ac- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

New  York,  Feb.  5,  1884. 

Pres.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

President  Newton.  The  first  thing 
in  order  is  correspondence. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  the  Janu- 
ary number  of  Anthony's  Photo.  Bul- 
letin, and  a  communication  from  the  So- 
ciety of  Operative  Photographers,  inviting 
the  members  of  the  Photographic  Section 
to  be  present  at  a  meeting  to  be  held  at 
392  Bowery,  in  this  city,  to  morrow  eve- 
ning Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  will  exhibit  an  ap- 
paratus for  enlarging  of  his  own  invention, 
and  Mr.  David  Cooper,  the  demonstrator 
of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co  ,  will  exhibit 
some  of  his  work. 

President  Newton.  The  report  of 
committees. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  The  programme  for  this 
evening  is  *'  Thirty  seven  Years  Behind  the 
Camera"  by  Abraham  Bogardus,  and  Pho- 
tographic Novelties  by  Win.  Kurtz. 

The  programme  for  the  coming  meeting 
is  Photography  as  Applied  to  the  Useful 
Arts,  by  Geo.  G.  Rockwood,  and  ten-min- 
ute speeches  and  papers  on  the  progress 
of  photography  by  members  of  the  Section, 
and  others,  who  are  interested  in  this  sub- 
ject, 

President  Newton.  Frequently  com- 
munications come  to  me  as  President  of 
the  Photographic  Section  asking  questions, 
which,  as  such,  are  not  proper  for  me  to 
answer.  One  from  North  Carolina  asks, 
which  are  the  best  dry  plates  in  the  market  ? 
Now  it  is  not  proper  for  me  as  President 
of  the  Photographic  Section  to  answer  that 
question.  I  purpose  making  a  series  of  ex- 
periments in  conjunction  with  one  of  our 
well  •  known  professional  photographers, 
spending  several  weeks,  if  necessary,  and 
going  through  a  course  of  experiments  with 
all  the  gelatino-bromide  dry  plates  in  the 
market.  The  results  will  probably  be 
given  to  the  public,  and  undoubtedly  be 
found  useful,  and  save  a  great  deal  of 
money.     There  are  a  great  many  worthless 
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plates  in  the  market ;  and  they  are  worse 
than  worthless,  for  a  bad  plate  costs  just  as 
much  as  a  good  one,  plus  the  time  lost  and 
chemicals  used  in  working  it. 

I  now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing 
Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus. 

Thirty-seven  Years  Behind  a  Camera. 

In  September,  1846,  I  spent  two  weeks 
with  Mr.  George  W.  Prosch,  receiving  in- 
structions in  the  then  new  and  wonderful 
process  of  daguerreotyping. 

I  paid  fifty  dollars  for  instructions  and 
a  complete  set  of  apparatus,  consisting  of 
a  quarter-size  camera  and  stand  with  three 
legs,  two  coating  boxes,  a  mercury  bath, 
a  hand  buff,  a  clamp  head-rest  to  attach  to 
a  chair,  and  a  clasp  to  hold  the  plate  while 
being  buffed.  With  this  outfit  I  com- 
menced business. 

To  have  a  daguerreotype  taken  was  the 
ambition  of  every  aspiring  man.  It  was  a 
great  event  to  most  sitters.  A  black  suit, 
a  white  vest  and  thumb  in  the  armhole  of 
the  vest,  the  other  hand  holding  an  open 
book — an  attitude  of  spirit  and  importance 
— was  considered  just  the  thing. 

It  was  a  difficult  matter  then  to  make  a 
picture.  The  silver  surfaced  plate,  after 
being  properly  polished,  was  subjected  to 
the  vapors  of  iodine  and  bromine,  and  after 
the  exposure  developed  over  the  heated 
mercury  ;  and  sometimes  we  obtained  a.  pic- 
ture, but  oftener  we  did  not.  Sometimes, 
after  repeated  trials,  the  sitter  was  told  to 
come  another  day,  as  the  chemicals  would 
not  work. 

A  sitting  required  from  forty  seconds  to 
four  minutes.  At  that  date  we  all  worked 
by  side  lights ;  there  was  but  one  skylight 
in  the  city,  and  that  was  in  the  granite 
building  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and 
Chambers  Street.  The  light  was  some  six 
or  seven  flights  up  stairs  from  the  street, 
and  was  made  to  revolve,  so  as  to  keep  the 
back  of  the  sitter  towards  the  sun.  Soon 
after  this  most  of  the  fraternity  built  sky- 
lights ;  then  the  work  improved,  sittings 
being  made  in  much  shorter  time,  and  much 
better  effects  of  light  and  shade  were  pro- 
duced. 


The  years  1847  an(^  1848  saw  some  ele- 
gant pictures  made.  Gurney,  Lawrence, 
Anthony,  Edwards  &  Clark,  Brady,  Inslee, 
Becker,  Prosch,  Plumb,  Whitehurst,  Lewis, 
the  speaker,  and  others,  made  work  that 
beat  the  world.  The  daguerreotypes  made 
in  Europe  did  not  compare  with  the  Yankee 
work  J 

We  were  now  masters  of  the  chemicals, 
and  produced  pictures  with  certainty,  and 
the  time  of  sitting  was  reduced  to  ten  and 
twenty  seconds.  One  of  our  greatest  diffi- 
culties was  to  get  the  plate  clean  enough 
to  be  sensitive  in  damp  weather — the  buff 
used  in  polishing  being  filled  with  rouge, 
this  would  attract  the  dampness  ;  and  if  the 
buff  was  damp  a  good  impression  could  not 
be  obtained.  Many  dryers  were  made  and 
patented  to  keep  the  buff  dry  in  any  weath- 
er. One  introduced  by  Mr.  Lewis  I  found 
effective. 

Thousands  of  the  pictures  made  at  this 
time  are  still  in  existence  and  are  as  good 
as  ever.  I  have  some  now  in  my  posses- 
sion that  are  as  good  as  the  day  they  were 
made.  Sometimes  they  were  covered  by  a 
film  from  the  action  of  the  air.  This  could 
be  removed  by  the  application  of  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  or  cyanide  of  potash  ;  one  or 
both  properly  used  will  clean  them  instant- 

ly. 

About  this  time  a  man  named  Hill  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  that  he  could  re- 
produce the  colors  in  the  daguerreotype. 
This  announcement  created  a  great  sen- 
sation ;  it  was  a  secret  with  him  and  only 
to  be  divulged  on  payment  of  a  round  sum. 

A  meeting  of  the  fraternity  was  called 
on  an  appointed  evening  at  the  gallery  of 
Mr.  Lawrence,  and  a  committee  with  full 
powers  was  sent  to  visit  Mr.  Hill  and  to 
report.  I  think  Mr.  Gurney  was  one  of 
that  committee.  They  visited  the  great 
discoverer  and  found  him  unwilling  to  show 
his  wonderful  products  to  men  so  thorough- 
ly posted  in  the  use  of  chemicals.  The 
committee  returned,  having  seen  enough  to 
convince  them  that  his  claim  was  false  and 
his  pretentions  a  humbug. 

In  making  the  daguerreotype  we  went 
from  the  wet  to  the  dry  process.     At  first 
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the  bromine  was  used  in  liquid  form  ;  after- 
wards, we  used  it  dry,  being  absorbed  by 
dry  lime.  And  also  the  iodine  was  at  first 
covered  with  water  to  prevent  its  evapora- 
ting too  fast  ;  afterwards  we  used  it  dry. 

The  smell  of  turpentine  in  the  building 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  an  impression. 
I  remember  while  the  building  I  occupied 
was  being  painted  outside,  the  windows  be- 
ing open,  I  was  compelled  to  stop  work 
until  the  odor  of  the  turpentine  was  gone. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure 
the  good  old  daguerreotype. 

No  glass  to  clean  and  albumenize ;  no 
black  fingers  ;  few  or  no  re-sittings  ;  no  re- 
touching ;  no  proofs  to  show  for  his  grand- 
mother, and  his  sisters,  and  his  cousins,  and 
his  aunts  to  find  fault  with  ;  no  waiting  for 
sunshine  to  print  with ;  no  paper  to  blister, 
and  no  promising  of  the  pictures  next  week 
if  the  weather  was  good.  The  picture  was 
gilded,  finished  and  cased  while  the  lady 
was  putting  on  her  bonnet ;  delivered,  put 
in  her  pocket,  and  you  had  the  money  in 
your  pocket. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  picture  made  with 
a  camera  equal  to  the  daguerreotype.  Yet 
that  process,  like  the  photograph  now,  re- 
quired great  care  in  manipulation,  and  only 
by  experience  could  you  make  good  work. 

It  was  a  rarity  to  hear  any  person  say, 
"  It  does  not  look  like  me."  It  was  a 
known  certainty  that  the  impression  on  the 
plate  was  a  copy  of  the  sitter.  There  was 
no  disputing  the  fact.  Yet  I  remember  a 
man  saying  to  me  one  day,  "my  picture 
looks  like  the  Devil"  I  told  him  I  had 
never  seen  that  personage  and  could  not 
say  as  to  the  resemblance,  but  sometimes  a 
likeness  ran  all  through  families. 

After  awhile  cheap  workers  commenced 
operations.  I  once  had  a  hearty  laugh  in 
visiting  a  25 -cent  gallery.  The  ninth  size 
picture  was  made  and  inserted  in  a  cheap 
case  for  that  sum.  Sitters  paid  their 
money  at  the  desk  and  received  a  num- 
bered check.  In  the  skylights  the  opera- 
tor and  assistant  stood  one  at  the  camera 
and  the  other  at  the  head  rest ;  and  that  in- 
teresting accessory  was  jammed  against  the 
head  of  No.  13  as  soon  as  he  touched  the 


chair,  the  plate  exposed,  and  he  was  order- 
ed to  step  out  and  number  14  called.  The 
so-called  picture  was  delivered  to  him  in 
the  next  room,  and  if  he  had  any  complaints 
to  make  he  was  told  to  buy  another  ticket 
and  go  through  again. 

Among  the  fraternity  there  existed  a  ri- 
valry ;  jokes  were  passed  and  ridiculous 
things  done.  Many  of  the  best  operators 
advertised  skylight  pictures — one  man  with- 
out a  skylight  exhibited  in  his  show-case  a 
picture  of  two  men  boxing,  and  labelled  it 
"skylark  pictures." 

One  said  in  his  show-case,  "notice  par- 
ticularly the  eye;"  another  to  ridicule  him 
had  a  picture  of  a  bruiser  with  his  eye  black- 
ened in  a  fight,  and  said,  "notice  particu- 
larly the  eye."  One  man  had  a  show-case 
where  he  placed  pictures  that  had  not  been 
called  for,  and  labelled  them  "shades  of 
the  departed."  I  knew  a  man  who  had 
made  a  picture  of  a  sitter  with  a  streaked 
plate.  When  asked  what  made  the  streak 
across  the  face,  he  told  him  it  was  the  shad- 
ow of  the  telegraph  wire  in  front  of  the 
window. 

There  were  miserable  botches  then  as 
well  as  now.  An  operator  came  from  Wil- 
liamsburg to  have  me  show  him  what  his 
trouble  was.  I  coated  a  plate,  and  sitting 
the  boy  focussed  the  camera.  He  asked 
me  if  I  focussed  every  time;  he  thought 
once  in  the  morning  would  last  all  day.  A 
man  came  from  Pennsylvania  to  get  a  little 
posted.  He  said  he  could  not  pay  much 
for  the  information,  as  he  did  not  work  at 
it  only  when  he  hadn't  any  roofing  to  do. 

We  had  plenty  of  trouble  then  with  shirt 
collars ;  unless  the  collar  stood  X  the  stylish 
young  gent  of  that  day  passed  a  sleepless 
night.  After  trying  in  vain  to  suit  a  man 
one  day,  I  told  him  I  would  take  his  collar 
on  a  separate  plate. 

I  had  one  old  gentleman  who  often  came 
to  me  for  his  picture,  but  he  was  never 
suited  He  wore  a  white  choker  about  five 
inches  high,  and  his  head  was  far  above  the 
level  of  it.  I  always  tried  to  get  his  head 
down  so  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  his  face 
without  looking  up  his  nostrils  ;  but  as  soon 
as  I  touched  the  head-rest  he  would  com- 
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plain  of  his  position  not  being  natural,  and 
up  went  the  head.  He  is  now  dead,  and  I 
am  sure  the  undertaker  had  a  short  job,  as 
he  was  already  "laid  out." 

Several  women  came — one  with  three 
children,  a  hobby-horse,  a  drum  and  a  doll. 
Tliey  wished  the  children  taken  in  a  group. 
The  case  selected  was  the  quarter  size,  for 
a  plate  3!  x  4^  inches.  The  girl.  Angelina, 
was  to  hold  the  doll;  but  the  family  bad 
not  decided  as  to  whether  Charles  Fredrick 
Augustus  should  ride  the  horse  and  John 
William  Henry  hold  the  drum,  or  whether 
John  William  Henry  should  ride  the  horse 
and  Charles  Fredrick  Augustus  beat  the 
drum.  They  hal  agreed  to  let  my  superior 
taste  and  judgment  decide  that  momentous 
question.  After  I  had  settled  that  the  moth- 
er said  she  did  not  want  the  children  all 
close  together,  as  all  the  "dag-ger-types" 
was  taken.  She  wanted  Angelina  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  one  of  the  boys  by  the 
"winder,"  and  the  other  across  the  room. 
Well,  it  did  seem  a  brilliant  idea;  but  how 
my  little  quarter-size  camera  was  to  reach 
them  all  I  couldr.'t  see  I  tried  to  explain 
the  capabilities  of  lenses,  the  concentration 
of  light,  etc.,  etc  ;  but  she  understood  about 
as  much  of  it  as  I  did  about  the  Choctaw 
language. 

I  well  remember  an  old  laCy  who  after 
sitting  about  half  the  required  time  raised 
up  both  hands  and  exclaimed — "stop  it  ! 
stop  it  !  !     I  winked." 

Another  old  lady  after  being  carefully 
posed  and  left  sitting  while  1  stepped  out- 
side the  screen  holding  my  watch  and  mark- 
ing the  seconds,  when  I  walked  to  the  cam- 
era to  put  on  the  cap  she  was  standing  by 
the  window  looking  into  the  street. 

The  finding  of  gold  in  California  was  a 
great  benefit  to  the  daguerreotypists.  On 
steamer  days  the  gallery  would  be  filled  with 
miners  in  rough  suits,  carrying  their  mining 
tools  and  a  pair  of  pistols  in  the  belt.  We 
made  several  sittings  before  he  left  the  chair 
and  usually  sold  them  all. 

The  oldest  man  I  ever  pictured  was  108 ; 
another  was  104  years.  The  youngest  child 
was  three  days.  The  oldest  woman ;  well, 
"  I  never  mention  it ;"  and  the  oldest  couple, 


man  and  wife  whose  combined  ages  were 
one  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

I  have  portrayed  nearly  all  the  Tom 
Thumbs  and  giants  of  the  age.  I  have  made 
pictures  of  four  presidents  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  one  who  was  president  of  the 
Senate  and  acting-president  for  a  few  hours 
after  the  death  of  President  Lincoln,  unti' 
Vice-president  Johnson  took  the  oath  of 
office  ;  of  governors  of  states,  a  great  num- 
ber; of  U.  S.  senators  very  many;  and 
have  even  condescended  to  take  a  New 
York  alderman  once  in  a  while.  A  case 
well  remembered  was  to  go  to  the  Tombs 
and  daguerreotype  a  murderer  who  was  to 
be  hanged  in  a  few  days. 

Once  I  had  a  horse  to  walk  up  three 
flights  of  stairs  to  be  pictured  in  the  sky- 
light. I  have  taken  many  dogs  and  lots  of 
puppies,  numbers  of  cats,  mostly  Thomas  by 
name,  a  live  owl,  a  live  squirrel,  and  once  an 
OLD  hen  ;  she  was  standing  while  I  made 
the  sitting.  It  was  so  eggs-act  she  never 
came  back  to  "  set "  again.  The  plate 
finally  became  "foul,"  was  "scratched" 
and  was  "  laid  "  aside. 

It  has  been  said  that  working  in  the 
chemicals  is  unhealthy.  When  I  com- 
menced I  weighed  about  135  pounds;  was  a 
slim  young  man.  You  can  judge  whether 
it  has  hurt  me  ;   I  now  weigh  190. 

Some  queer  things  have  happened,  as 
follows  : 

The  difference  between  full  length  and  life- 
size.  Pat  wanted  his  picture  life-size  in  a 
four-inch  case.  When  told  it  would  not 
bold  a  life-size,  then,  said  he,  take  it  with 
the  legs  hanging  down. 

A  mother  brought  some  wax  to  stick  her 
boy's  ears  back. 

Singular  expression  of  a  judge.  "  Now, 
Judge,"  said  a  friend,  "look  dignified;  look 
just  as  you  did  the  last  time  you  sentenced 
a  man  to  be  hung"  "Well,"  said  the 
Judge,  "  I  don't  know  about  that,  as  the 
man  was  reprieved." 

I  have  been  praised  by  many — generally 
by  good-looking  subjects — and  abused  by 
some  who  did  not  happen  to  be  good  look- 
ing. Many  people  seem  to  think  we  make 
their  looks.     I  only  C0PV  their  looks. 
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44 1  don't  like  that  picture,"  said  Pat; 
"  me  nose  turns  up  and  me  mouth  turns 
down,  and  no  man  has  a  voit  speck  in  his 
oye." 

I  have  had  stout  ladies  by  the  thousand 
who  wanted  to  look  thinner,  as  they  were 
just  then  stouter  than  usual,  and  the  same 
number  of  thin  ones  who  wanted  to  be 
rounded  out  somewhat. 

Often  in  old  Daguerreotype  days  we  used 
"plumpers,"  as  we  called  them,  a  wad  of 
cotton  inserted  in  the  cheeks  to  fill  them 
out. 

I  have  had  scores  of  children  willing  to 
sit  and  been  told  "  what  a  faculty  you  have 
of  getting  along  with  the  children,"  and 
scores  who  would  not  sit,  and  kicked  the 
mother  when  she  tried  to  force  them;  and 
I  have  been  told,  "I  see  you  do  not  have 
much  nack  in  taking  children." 

There  were  any  number  of  patented  new 
things  offered  for  a  consideration;  patent- 
mongers  were  after  you  constantly,  offering 
wonderful  chances  to  control  their  preten- 
tions and  make  a  fortune.  Sometimes  I 
bought  them  and  generally  "burnt  my  fin- 
gers." My  distrust  of  new  things  may  have 
kept  me  from  investing  in  some  that  were 
good. 

I  did  not  buy  the  carbon  process,  and 
think  I  saved  one  hundred  dollars  !  I  have 
not  been  willing  to  adopt  every  visionary 
scheme  that  is  offered,  but  have  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  men  who 
have  by  skill,  judgment  and  work  brought 
photography  up  to  its  present  standard. 

I  well  remember  the  first  photograph  I 
ever  saw.  I  was  told  a  German  lady  was 
making  pictures  on  paper.  She  was  lo- 
cated, if  I  remember  right,  either  in  White 
or  Walker  Street  near  Broadway.  I  went 
to  see  them.  They  were  quite  large,  I  should 
say  12  x  14  inches,  and  I  did  not  think  such 
coarse,  rough  pictures  would  ever  take  the 
place  of  the  clear  and  elegant  silver  da- 
guerreotype. 

Soon  the  journals,  one  edited  by  H.  H. 
Snelling  and  the  other  called  Humphrey's 
Journal,  published  pictures  on  paper  called 
photographs,  and  stated  that  they  were  first 
made  on  glass,  and  gave  the  surprising  fact 


that  an  unlimited  number  could  be  made 
from  a  negative.  These  prints  were  on 
plain  paper.  The  albumen  surface  was  not 
known  then. 

One  by  one  the  daguerreotypists  at- 
tempted the  paper  picture;  but  they  were 
sorry  looking  things  compared  with  the 
work  of  to-day.  Soon  another  new  thing 
came  along.  A  friend  of  mine  just  re- 
turned from  Europe  showed  me  a  carte- de- 
visite.  It  was  a  little  thing  ;  a  man  stand- 
ing by  a  fluted  column,  full  length,  the  head 
about  twice  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  pin. 
I  laughed  at  that,  little  thinking  I  should 
at  a  day  not  far  distant  be  making  them  at 
the  rate  of  a  thousand  a  day. 

Here  I  should  mention  the  ambrotype 
on  glass — some  on  the  single  glass  and 
others  put  up  by  sealing  two  pieces  of  glass 
together  with  balsam  of  fir.  This  sealing 
was  patented,  and  they  were  perfectly  dura- 
ble. 

I  also  speak  of  the  bromide  patents— a 
terrible  trouble  to  the  photographers  of 
that  day.  The  patent  was  soon  to  expire, 
and  the  owner  had  applied  for  a  reissue. 

A  meeting  of  the  photographers  of  the 
United  States  was  called  and  a  meeting  held, 
I  believe .  in  this  very  room.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  go  to  Washington  with 
counsel  and  prevent  the  reissue.  Your 
speaker  had  the  honor  of  being  one  of  that 
committee.  We  went  to  Washington,  and 
the  bromide  patent  was  strangled  after  a 
hard  fight. 

Another  serious  trouble,  as  many  of  you 
will  recollect,  was  the  fixing  of  a  revenue 
stamp  on  the  back  of  each  and  every  pic- 
ture. The  cost  of  the  stamps  was  a  large 
item,  and  the  sticking  on.  Well,  I  did  not 
do  it  myself;  I  tried  a  young  man,  but  he 
was  not  equal  to  the  task.  I  then  tried  a 
young  girl,  thinking  her  tongue  could  go 
pretty  fast ;  but  she  gave  out,  and  finally 
called  in  the  aid  of  a  sponge. 

I  claim  more  for  photography  than  mere 
dollars  and  cents,  but  few  of  us  are  paid  for 
our  labor.  We  must  show  our  taste  in 
every  picture.  Indeed  the  operator  of  to- 
day needs  more  judgment  than  in  most 
professions.     To  stand  at  the  camera  and 
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suit  the  light  and  accessories  to  each  vary- 
ing face  and  complexion  ;  to  be  compelled 
to  listen  to  the  ridiculous  requests  of  the 
Flora  McFlimsey's  and  the  exquisite  dude, 
the  anxious  mother  who  wishes  her  crying 
babe  taken  with  a  smile,  and  the  thousand 
other  equally  ignorant  demands,  and  all  this 
time  to  keep  a  good  temper  and  do  the 
work  in  the  short  space  of  time  allowed 
to  each  sitter  is  something  that  can  be  done 
by  few.  We  are  compelled  to  spend  much 
of  our  time  in  gratifying  the  whims  of  our 
sitters.  Many  people  seem  to  think  we  are 
to  make  pictures  of  them  merely  to  let 
them  see  whether  they  like  their  own  looks. 

"  Will  you  sit  me  until  I  am  satisfied  ?  " 
said  a  man  to  me  one  day.  "  No,  Sir;  I 
do  not  know  that  you  will  ever  be  satisfied. 
I  will  sit  you  until  I  get  a  good  picture  of 
you  ;  but  many  people  are  not  satisfied  with 
their  own  looks.  If  so,  how  can  I  satisfy 
you  ?  " 

An  old  lady  with  wrinkled  face  said — 
"  Now,  Mr.  Burgurdis,  I  know  I  shan't  like 
my  picture  ;  I  am  sure  it  will  look  ugly." 
I  agreed  with  her. 

11  I  had  just  as  leaxe  go  to  the  dentist," 
has  been  told  me,  as  nearly  as  I  can  remem- 
ber, nine  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  times. 

A  widow  from  the  Fifth  Avenue  came  in 
a  carriage.  She  weighed  240  pounds  and 
wore  a  low-neck  dress,  and  had  a  skin  verg- 
ing on  the  color  of  a  boiled  lobster  and  face 
painted.  The  transaction  closed  with  her 
telling  me  she  thought  the  picture  perfectly 
horrible.  I  thought  so  myself  ;  it  looked  so 
much  like  her  ! 

Innumerable  people  here  have  been  tried 
by  all  the  great  artists  and  they  can't  be 
taken  ;  at  leasts  they  say  so.  One  man  said 
he  was  tired  out  in  living  ;  "he  could  not 
be  taken."  I  told  him  I  had  a  camera  that 
would  take  anybody  or  anything  —  man 
woman,  cat,  horse,  dog,  or  even  a  jackass 

Yet  I  have  known  men  who  seemed  too 
mean  to  make  a  shadow. 

A  high-toned  lady  from  the  Avenue  came 
to  see  me  in  relation  to  making  a  picture 
of  her  mother.  Somebody  had  sent  her  to 
me.     She  said  her  mother  had  been  taken 


several  times,  but  had  been  so  unfortunate 
as  never  to  have  had  a  good  one.  I  re- 
quested her  to  bring  the  unfortunate  pic- 
tures with  her  when  she  came.  She  brought 
two  miserable  twenty  five  cent  tintypes. 
She  had  been  unfortunate. 

A  woman  came  blustering  in  one  morn- 
ing. She  wished  to  have  a  re  sitting. 
That  picture  did  not  look  like  her  ;  every- 
body said  it  looked  twenty  years  older  than 
she  did,  etc.,  etc.  As  she  passed  up  the 
stairs,  the  two  ladies  accompanying  her 
said — "The  ugly  old  thing.  It  looks  just 
like  her  ;  she  only  wanted  to  try  another 
dress." 

A  woman  brought  her  daughter  who  un- 
fortunately was  very  badly  squint-eyed.  Her 
eyes  were  not  mates.  "Now!"  she  said, 
'*  if  you  will  notice  very  particularly  you  will 
see  she  has  a  slight  cast  in  one  eye."  Well ; 
I  saw  it. 

I  must  not  fail  to  mention  the  thousands 
of  intelligent  people  who  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect in  their  pictures,  and  were  suited  with 
good  ones ;  and  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
say,  the  intelligent  ones  are  largely  in  the 
majority. 

Eyes  :  Only  think  of  the  many  eyes  I 
have  taken.  Squint  eyes,  cross  eyes,  small 
eyes,  large  eyes,  staring  eyes  ;  eyes  so  small 
that  they  hardly  seemed  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  seeing  with.  Dead  looking  eyes, 
without  one  particle  of  expression,  and,  oh  I 
how  many  beautiful  eyes. 

Mouths:  Small  mouths,  large  mouths, 
crooked  mouths;  mouths  that  turned  up 
at  the  corners.  And  the  many  beautiful 
mouths ;  sweet  mouths  that  would  make  a 
young  man  smack  his  lips  and  wish  he 
would  smack  hers. 

And  then  the  noses:  Long  noses,  flat 
noses,  crooked  noses;  Grecian  noses,  pug 
noses,  and  many  a  rum-an  nose;  and  noses 
so  perfect  that  they  gave  a  beauty  to  the 
entire  face. 

What  a  variety  of  characters.  One  man 
will  have  a  fine  head,  intelligence  beaming 
in  every  feature ;  and  another,  a  bloated 
piece  of  humanity  without  an  intellectual 
feature,  and  whose  eye  had  no  more  expres- 
sion than  the  eye  of  a  dead  fish. 
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Let  us  have  more  self-respect,  and  thus 
give  dignity  to  the  profession.  Let  us  work 
together,  and  let  no  man  think  he  is  the 
embodiment  of  all  knowledge.  There  are 
other  men  who  know  as  much  or  more  than 
you  or  I.  Do  not,  in  using  iodine,  get  idi- 
otic. 

We  are  a  body  of  men  m^nged  in  the 
development  of  a  science  We  take  the 
chemical  substances  of  the  earth  and  the 
sea,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  light  which  God 
has  so  bountifully  dispersed  we  copy  and 
fix  the  image  of  objects  animate  and  inani 
mate  :  the  things  of  life  and  beauty ;  the 
babe  with  its  smile  or  weeping ;  the  maid- 
en in  her  youth  and  hopefulness ;  man  in 
his  vigor  and  strength ;  the  mother  with 
her  dear  ones  around  her  ;  the  aged  parents 
loved  and  revered  ;  all  must  be  pictured  and 
the  dear  lineaments  distributed.  We  do 
not  stop  here  :  mountain  and  valley ;  the 
city  and  hamlet  of  every  land  ;  the  iceberg 
from  Labrador  and  the  Himalayas  tower- 
ing to  the  skies  ;  and  dearer,  the  old  home- 
stead, or  the  "cot  where  we  were  born." 
All  these  make  photography  a  thing  of 
beauty  and  a  joy  forever. 

I  claim  a  high  standard  for  photography. 
Is  there  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ?  photography 
will  trace  it  second  by  second  and  give  you 
a  perfect  picture  of  it.  Do  you  wish  to 
see  the  wonders  that  surround  you?  the 
microscope  will  magnify  the  most  infinitesi- 
mal objects,  and  photography  will  picture 
it,  and  you  can  examine  it  at  your  leisure. 

Do  you  wish  to  travel  round  the  world 
and  not  leave  your  own  parlor  ?  Photog- 
raphy will  give  you  not  only  every  land 
from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
but  the  inhabitants,  too,  of  every  clime  per- 
fect before  you. 

You  must  have  a  good  light,  a  good 
camera,  chemicals  in  order,  and  know  how 
to  use  them ;  but  the  principal  ingredient 
must  be  brains.  Oh  !  that  every  man  in 
the  profession  would  try  to  excel  rather 
than  to  UNDERSELL. 

Photography  has  been  disgraced  by  mak- 
ing pictures  that  are  unfit  to  be  shown 
among  intelligent  and  virtuous  people. 
Photography  has  been  used  to  gratify  the 


lowest  and  most  degraded  desires.  I  call 
on  every  member  of  this  Section  to  give  his 
influence  to  put  a  stop  to  this  curse,  this 
blot  upon  photography. 

We  have  seen  the  wonderful  improve- 
ments made  step  by  step ;  and  who  can  tell 
what  the  next  ten  years  may  show  us  ! 
Franklin  caught  the  electric  spark  and  oth- 
ers utilized  it ;  but  it  remained  for  Morse  to 
send  it  whispering  round  the  world.  And 
so  with  the  idea  Daguerre  gave  us;  many 
heads  are  busy  developing  it,  and  ere  long 
some  fertile  mind  will  startle  the  world 
with  its  capabilities.    "  Act  well  your  part." 

Whether  we  use  our  plates  wet  or  dry, 
let  not  our  hearts  be  dry  to  every  emotion 
of  respect  for  our  fellow- workers.  If  our 
fingers  are  sometimes  stained,  let  not  our 
hearts  be  blackened  by  unworthy  motives ; 
and  while  we  use  the  iron,  let  us  not  be 
hardetied  by  feelings  of  envy. 

I  hope  just  such  meetings  as  this,  where 
we  see  each  other  face  to  face,  may  be  the 
means  of  giving  us  all  higher  and  nobler 
aims,  and  that  we  may  unite  to  raise  our 
art  higher  and  higher,  until  it  shall  take 
the  place  it  deserves  among  the  beautiful — 
it  is  already  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
known  to  man. 

President  Newton.  Mr.  Kurtz  will 
now  speak  on  "effect"  and  "flat  tints"  in 
crayon  drawings. 

Mr.  Kurtz.  I  have  been  invited  here 
for  some  "chalk  talk,"  and  not  for  a  round 
lecture  as  my  friend,  Mr.  Bogardus,  has  de- 
livered, and  I  am  afraid  that  what  I  have 
to  say  will  look  very  badly  in  print. 

There  is  a  fashion  in  photography  as  well  as 
in  everything  else.  We  old  photographers 
have  seen  the  oil  painting,  pastel,  the  ivory- 
type,  the  water  color,  the  india  ink,  and  a 
lot  of  other  'types  and  styles,  come  and  go. 
The  fashionable  picture  now  is  the  crayon. 
We  made  them  some  twenty-five  years  ago  j 
but,,  they  were  never  liked,  because  they 
were  not  properly  introduced.  When  Mr. 
Sarony  returned  from  Europe,  being  an  ex- 
quisite draftsman  and  thorough  artist,  he 
executed  some  fine  and  extra  large  charcoal 
and  crayon  pictures,  which  were  well  liked, 
and  he  should  be  considered  as  the  father 
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of  the  crayon  portrait  of  the  day.  Since 
that  time  there  is  a  demand  for  crayons — all 
photographers  must  make  them  ;  and  outside 
of  the  photographic  gallery  there  are  hund- 
reds of  people  who  produce  crayons.  The 
so-called  crayon  artists  have  grown  since 
that  day  like  mushrooms.  All  the  parlors  are 
full  of  crayons  ;  and  it  looks  very  much  a>  if 
the  public  taste  would  run  again  towards 
color,  since  the  so-called  "colored  crayon" 
and  pastel  is  coming  more  and  more  in  de 
mand.  To  make  a  crayon  is  very  difficult, 
and  the  principal  thing  in  executing  a  good 
picture  is  to  get  an  "  effect,"  that  is,  to  keep 
the  high  lights  pure  and  the  shadows  rich 
and  transparent.  Every  artist  knows  the 
amount  of  labor  and  time  it  takes  to  stipple 
or  hatch  the  background  and  the  drapery 
deep  enough  to  make  the  high  lights  tell  on 
a  large  portrait. 

Some  renowned  artists  use  English  toned 
paper,  on  which  one  may  produce  an  "  ef- 
fect "  more  quickly  than  on  white  paper, 
since  on  a  gray  sheet  yofl  can  work  the 
shadows  "ilnwn"  and  the  lights  "up," 
the  gray  tint  of  the  paper  being  used  for 
the  middle  'int.  and  the  high  lights  being 
put  in  with  opaque  white. 

A  number  of  celebrated  artists  have  used 
tinted  paper  with  great  success.  Lawrence, 
of  England,  who  was  called  to  this  country, 
used  this  paper  exclusively.  He  drew  his 
heads  in  lines  without  using  the  stump,  and 
has  made  some  of  the  most  charming  pic- 
tures in  the  land.  If  I  call  him  the  crayon 
draftsman  par  excellence,  I  must  call  Mr. 
Rouse,  of  Boston,  the  crayon  painter  par 
excellence.  This  artist  mostly  uses  tinted 
paper  and  models  his  heads  with  the  stump 
entirely.  Mr.  Rouse  has  a  great  number 
of  imitators,  but  none  of  them  can  reach 
him  in  technique  likeness  or  effect. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  photographic  artist 
cannot  use  this  English  tinted  paper  ;  it  is 
not  fit  for  photography.  The  beautiful  col- 
or is  entirely  ruined  by  the  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  therefore  out  of  the  question  for 
our  work.  We  have  to  use  the  white  paper, 
and  hence  the  difficulty  in  toning  down.  If 
President  Newton  will  allow  me  to  light  a 
cigar  I  will  show  you  how  quickly  an  "  ef- 


fect "  and  "  flat  tints  "  may  be  gotten  ;  how 
quickly  you  may  get  three  colors  with  one, 
and  how  much  labor  can  be  saved. 

Mr.  Kurtz  then  put  a  little  irregular  lump 
of  cigar  ashes  on  a  bit  of  white  paper,  filled 
a  large  tumbler  with  smoke  and  turned  it 
over  on  the  paper  and  the  ashes.  After  a 
few  moments  the  smoke  had  evaporated 
under  the  tumbler  and  had  deposited  a  fine 
yellow  tint  on  the  paper.  Mr.  Kurtz  then 
removed  the  ashes  and  made  a  quick  pencil 
sketch  of  a  tree  and  a  fence,  and  the  audi- 
ence saw  in  a  few  minutes  a  little  landscape 
on  tinted  paper,  and  the  spot  where  the 
ashes  had  been  in  the  shape  of  a  white 
cloud.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Kurtz  further  said  :  I  have  tried 
these  smoke  tints  on  portraits,  but  with  no 
success ;  the  yellow  deposit  grows  darker 
and  cannot  be  removed  or  modelled,  and 
therefore  I  had  to  abandon  it.  After  years 
of  experiment  I  constructed  the  apparatus 
which  you  see  here  to-night,  and  which  pro- 
duces flat  tints  of  any  color  and  gradation 
in  a  very  few  minutes  at  the  expense  of  a 
penny.  I  might  show  you  now  that  I  can 
make  an  exquisite  tint  on  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  without  touching  the  head,  or  lay  a 
flesh  tone  over  the  face  without  touching 
the  background,  or  lay  a  warm  tint  over 
the  face  and  a  cool  one  over  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  and  thereby  gain  an  effect  in 
color  which  cannot  be  produced  in  any  oth- 
er manner.  It  would,  however,  take  too 
long,  and  since  the  room  is  very  large  I  will 
demonstrate  for  the  benefit  of  the  gentle- 
men at  the  further  ends  on  something  which 
they  can  see  more  easily.  Supposing  you 
had  to  sketch  a  white  horse  in  a  landscape ; 
you  would  be  obliged  to  hatch  or  wash  the 
foreground  and  background  "down"  in  or- 
der to  get  the  "  effect  "  of  the  white  horse 
on  white  paper.  With  the  apparatus  you 
may  do  it  in  a  minute.  Here  is  a  full  sheet 
of  Whatman's  paper,  which  I  cover  on  the 
edges  with  a  square  or  oval  mat,  and  here 
is  a  tracing  of  the  white  horse  in  question 
cut  out  of  a  piece  of  ordinary  tracing  pa- 
per. I  place  it  in  the  center  of  the  What- 
man's paper  and  keep  it  from  curling  up 
with  a  few  pieces  of  glass  or  other  little 
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weights.  I  then  take  a  teaspoonful  of  ordi- 
nary lampblack  and  a  spoonful  of  yellow 
ochre  or  any  other  color  I  see  fit — these  two 
colors  (ordinary  house  paints) — and  throw 
them  into  the  apparatus  by  these  bellows, 
which  are  attached  to  it.  The  entire  box 
is  now  full  of  dust  ;  and  since  it  is  five  feet 
high,  the  coarse  impurities  of  the  colors 
settle  at  the  bottom,  and  the  finest  and  best 
parts  of  the  mixture  remain  for  quite  a 
while  in  the  air  at  the  top  of  the  box. 

Mr.  Kurtz  now  opened  a  lid  in  the  top 
of  the  dust  box  and  inserted  the  stretcher 
with  the  white  paper  for  about  one  minute, 
after  which  time  he  took  it  out,  removed 
the  mat  and  tracing  paper,  and  held  up  the 
stretcher,  on  which  could  be  seen  in  a  per 
fectly  fiat,  even  tint  the  white  horse.  (Ap- 
plause). 

Mr.  Kurtz,  after  explaining  the  treat- 
ment of  faces  and  backgrounds,  and  the 
manipulations  of  putting  in  high  lights 
with  bread,  said  :  "I  am  quite  sure  that 
many  of  you  feel  a  doubt  in  regard  to  the 
lasting  qualities  of  the  tint,  being  put  on  in 
the  form  of  dust.  Allow  me  to  illustrate  a 
remarkable  fact.  You  see  this  large,  stiff, 
bristle  brush,  the  size  of  a  water  tumbler, 
which  house  painters  use  to  remove  the  dirt 
before  they  put  on  the  paint.  You  know 
that  if  I  rub  over  a  crayon  drawing  with 
this  tool  I  will  spoil  it  completely  ;  not  so 
with  the  dust." 

Mr.  Kurtz  took  then  a  white  sheet  of 
paper  on  which  he  had  produced  a  very  del 
icate   tint,  and  rubbed  and  brushed  it  over 
about  a  dozen  times  without  disturbing  or 
changing  it  in  the  least.     (Great  applause). 

Besides  showing  a  number  of  fine  crayon 
drawings  he  also  showed  some  '*  fotografs" 
which  were  retouched  by  a  series  of  lines 
done  in  printers'  ink,  making  the  pictures 
look  like  fine  engravings  or  wood-cuts. 
They  were  done  on  the  Benjamin  Day  & 
Goddard  machines. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  President  :  Mr. 
"Whitney,  one  of  our  oldest  photographers, 
is  present  to-nigbt,  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Whitney.  My  early  days  with  the 
h  otograph  and  daguerreotype  were  passed 


away  from  New  York,  although  New  York 
is  my  native  city.  In  1846  I  went  to  Roch- 
ester and  commenced  business  there,  mak- 
ing daguerreotypes.  I  am  not  prepared  to- 
night to  give  you  any  details  about  it,  but 
I  come  to  introduce  a  novelty  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nett's,  in  the  shape  of  a  dry  plate-holder. 
I  became  so  much  interested  in  it  that  I 
have  become  the  agent  for  it,  and  I  wanted 
to  show  it  to  you.  It  is  very  simple  and 
small.  The  plate  is  laid  in  this  cover.  The 
light  is  perfectly  excluded.  Mr.  Rockwood 
and  Mr.  Pach  have  used  this  holder  for  the 
last  three  months.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say. 

Mr.  Mason.  If  there  is  no  other  busi- 
ness to  be  done  we  would  like  to  hear  Mr. 
Bogardus  read  his  poem — A  Day  Under 
the  Skylight. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Before  Mr.  Bogardus 
commences  I  would  like  to  state  that  Mr. 
Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  has  promised 
to  present  some  novelties.  If  possible,  he 
will  be  here  at  our  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Bogardus  here  read  a  poem,  as 
above. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman  :  I  move 
that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  Bo- 
gaidus  and  Mr.  Kurtz  for  their  very  suc- 
cessful demonstrations,  which  were  unani- 
mously carried. 

President  Newton.  In  reference  to 
its  history,  I  deem  it  of  great  importance 
that  there  is  some  one  who  can  go  back 
and  tell  us  what  has  been  done  in  the  past, 
showing  from  what  photography  has  grown 
to  the  position  it  occupies  to-day.  Also 
the  genius  who  invented  the  method  of  mak- 
ing large  heads  with  much  less  trouble.  It 
is  exceedingly  useful ;  and  I  feel  that  we 
are  indebted  to  these  gentlemen  more  than 
we  can  express  in  a  simple  vote  of  thanks. 

Q.  I  read  some  time  ago  in  a  photo- 
graphic paper  that  a  new  process  had  been 
discovered,  by  which  landscapes  can  be  pho- 
tographed in  colors.  I  would  like  to  know 
if  this  is  so  ? 

President  Newton.  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge that  such  is  the  case,  and  until  I  see 
it  demonstrated  I  won't  believe  it.  You 
cannot   photograph   a  sensation,  and  color 
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is  nothing  more.  Until  we  can  photograph 
pain,  color  cannot  be  photographed. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  President:  You 
gave  us  a  formula  in  which  you  mentioned 
that  you  had  tried,  in  connection  with  your 
iodide  of  mercury,  the  iodide  of  sodium. 
Have  you  found  the  iodide  of  sodium  equal 
to  the  iodide  of  mercury  as  an  accelerator  ? 

I  have  found  the  iodide  of  sodium  to  have 
a  decidedly  accelerating  effect  as  well  as  the 
iodide  of  mercury.  During  my  stay  in  Bos- 
ton I  was  asked  pretty  nearly  the  same 
question  I  am  asking  here  to-night,  and  I 
answered  it  as  I  have  here. 

President  Newton.  I  have  experi- 
mented with  a  great  many  iodides.  I  men- 
tioned at  the  last  meeting  that  the  iodide 
of  iron,  an  alcoholic  solution  of  thirty  grains 
to  the  ounce,  using  five  or  six  drops  to  the 
ounce  with  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer, 
produced  excellent  results,  nearly  equSl  to 
the  iodide  of  mercury.  I  have  also  tried 
the  iodide  of  sulphur  (an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion), of  lime,  calcium,  lithium  and  the  per- 
sulphate of  uranium.  Li'hium  lorms  an 
almost  insoluble  iodide.  It  took  at  least 
an  hour  to  fix  it  in  the  hypo.  The  iodide 
of  iron,  so  far  as  my  experiments  extend,  if 
not  so  potent  as  an  accelerator  as  the  iodide 
of  mercury,  comes  nearer  to  it  than  any  oth- 
er iodide.  The  coloring  properties  of  the 
pyrogallic  solution,  in  connection  with  soda, 
forms  a  compound  which  dyes  the  gelatine 
film  yellow.  I  destroyed  that  dyeing  prop- 
erty by  ammonia-citrate  of  iron,  as  described 
at  our  last  meeting. 

Mr.  Cooper.  My  experience  has  been 
that  by  using  four  times  the  proportion  of 
sulphite  as  of  pyrogallic  acid  I  have  the  col- 
or of  the  negative  pure.  There  is  no  yellow 
stain.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
sulphite  of  soda.  Out  of  five  samples  I 
found  only  one  really  fit  for  use  in  develop- 
ment. Four  were  absolutely  valueless,  as 
far  as  its  use  in  the  developer  is  concerned. 
1  have  succeeded  in  developing  plates  without 
any  carbonate  of  soda  whatever,  using  twen- 
ty grains  to  the  ounce  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
but  it  would  take  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  to 
develope  the  negatives.  There  is  a  very 
simple   test  to   ascertain  whether  the  sub 


phite  is  of  the  kind  worth  using  or  not. 
Dissolve  a  little  in  water,  add  a  few  grains 
of  pyrogallic  acid,  and  if  it  turns  a  bright 
cherry  color  that  is  not  the  kind.  The  so- 
lution should  keep  perfectly  white.* 
Adjourned. 

O.  G.  Mason,  Sec'y. 


Rochester  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. 

Monday  Ev'g,  Jan.  14,  1884. 

President  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing were  approved,  the  Secretary  read  sev- 
eral communications  from  New  York^  Phil- 
adelphia and  St.  Louis  journals.  On  motion 
they  were  placed  on  file. 

The  following  new  members  were  elect- 
ed :  H.  D.  Marks,  Geo.  Eastman,  G.  N. 
Barnard,  Geo.  Monroe,  R.  F.  Bowdish  and 
H.  J   Durgin. 

The  President  in  presenting  the  subject 
for  discussion —  Wet  Plates  vs.  Dry  Plates — 
said,  although  his  experience  had  been  main- 
ly with  wet  plates,  and  he  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  many  operators  still  favored  them, 
yet  there  was  so  many  making  successful 
work  with  dry  that  the  subject  was  inter- 
esting, and  he  hoped  to  hear  the  opinion  of 
the  members  on  both  sides  of  the  question, 
as  many  strong  points  could  doubtless  be 
brought  forward  on  either  side.  All  would 
doubtless  concede  the  many  conveniences 
of  dry  plates,  while  many  good  qualities 
may  also  be  advanced  for  the  wet. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  In  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer  for  January  Dr.  Vogel  says: 
pictures  can  be  made  just  as  good  with  dry 
plates  as  with  the  wet  plates;  but  never 
better.  In  a  certain  sense  I  agree  with  the 
Doctor.  I  have  seen,  as  doubtless  you  all 
have,  negatives  that  delineated  the  human 
face  and  form  divine  perfectly,  as  perfectly 
as  could  be  done  in  black  and  white  ;  but 
consider  all  the  points  that  go  to  make  up 
those  extra  fine  wet  plate  negatives.  First 
in  importance  there  is  the  light.     Not  only 

*  See  an  article  on  Sulphite  of  Soda,  etc.,  and  Mr. 
Cooper's  letters  in  connection,  published  elsewhere. 
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must  we  have  a  good  light  but  plenty  of  it. 
Next,  the  model.  A  nervous  model  won't 
do,  or  we  get  an  undertimed  picture.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  negatives  of  10  x  12  inches 
and  upwards.  Next  comes  the  glass,  collo- 
dion and  bath — all  important  in  making  a 
perfect  negative.  Now  here  the  troubles 
with  wet  plates  begin,  and  the  conveniences 
and  superiority  of  dry  plates  loom  up,  for 
if  we  are  sure  our  dry  plates  are  right  we 
can  go  ahead.  Granting  that  as  fine  results 
can  be  made  with  wet  as  with  the  dry  plate, 
still  I  contend  that  it  is  easier  for  a  man 
equally  familiar  with  each  process  to  make 
similarly  fine  results  with  the  dry.  Take 
a  large  head,  for  instance,  of  a  child  or  aged 
person.  Think  of  attempting  a  negative 
of  this  sort  with  a  rectilinear  lens  and  wet 
plates.  It  could  not  be  done,  nor  would  it 
pay  to  try  it ;  while  that  lens  is  the  proper 
thing  to  use  for  such  work,  and  with  dry 
plates  a  picture  of  mother  or  child  can  be 
made  life-size  direct. 

Mr.  Barnard.  In  my  travels  I  have 
seen  a  great  deal  of  photographers  and 
photographs,  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opin- 
ion that  finer  work  is  now  being  done  than 
formerly  with  wet  plates.  Photographers 
are  now  learning  to  work  dry  plates  much 
more  successfully  than  at  first.  Having 
quick  plates  enables  them  to  secure  many 
subjects  they  would  otherwise  lose;  there- 
fore they  now  have  fewer  re- sittings,  and 
consequently  can  give  greater  attention  to 
securing  more  artistic  work. 

Mr.  Nelson.  Does  the  fact  of  people 
being  able  to  have  pictures  taken  quicker 
increase  trade?  Do  amateurs  injure  the 
trade  of  the  professional  photographer? 

Mr.  Bowdish.  In  regard  to  amateurs 
injuring  the  trade,  I  think  they  rather  help 
the  photographer  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  Amateurs  can  now  see 
the  efforts  needed  to  make  good  work,  and 
by  experience  find  out  for  themselves  that 
it  is  not  all  child's  play  to  reach  perfection 
in  photography.  When  they  now  see  good 
work  they  can  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  Are  dry  plates  as  quick- 
ly printed  as  wet  plates? 

Mr.  Nelson.     I  think  not.     They  print 


much  slower  than  wet  plat  is  I  can  gel  ofl 
a  good  many  more  prints  from  the  wet 
than  from  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Stone.  I  would  much  rather  print 
from  dry  plates  than  from  wet  plates,  pro- 
vided they  are  of  the  proper  quality.  I  am 
printing  every  day  from  dry  plate  negatives, 
that  print  equally  as  quick  as  the  wet,  and 
with  equally  fine  results;  besides,  I  am 
able  to  make  better  vignettes,  as  the  nega- 
tives are  now  freer  from  defects  than  when 
we  worked  the  old,  wet  plate  negatives. 

Mr.  Barnard.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  benefit  in  a  yeLow  negative;  do  they 
not  take  much  longer  to  print  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  prefer  what  are  called 
yellowish  negatives,  provided  they  are  made 
thin  enough.  Oxalate-developed  negatives 
I  have  usually  found  rather  slow  printers. 

Mr.  Pomeroy.  If  the  yellow  color  that 
comes  from  pyro  was  removed,  would  the 
negative  make  an  equally  fine  print  ? 

Mr.  Stone.  I  think  not ;  the  negative 
could  not  be  made  so  thin  and  yet  so  crisp 
without  that  yellowish  tinge. 

Mr.  Bacon.  If  the  yellow  color  is  re- 
moved, would  it  not  affect  the  entire  plate, 
thereby  changing  the  quality  of  the  nega- 
tive? 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  To  make  a  fine  print 
the  deepest  shadows  should  be  printed  down 
to  bronze,  or  until  the  bronzed  point  is  just 
reached,  so  that  the  bronzing  will  show  when 
the  print  is  taken  from  the  press,  and  should 
lose  the  bronzed  effect  when  the  toning  is 
done. 

To  get  depth  of  shadow  there  should  be 
a  certain  strength  in  the  lights  ;  the  nega- 
tive must  be  made  so  that  while  the  shadows 
are  printing  to  the  proper  depth  the  half- 
tones are  printing  just  enough,  and  the  high 
lights  are  not  printing  at  all.  The  high 
lights  give  brilliancy  to  the  print.  Now  it 
does  not  matter  what  color  a  negative  is 
provided  it  has  these  printing  qualities ;  it 
may  be  ruby,  yellow,  or  blue,  for  that  mat- 
ter. I  have  frequently,  in  the  early  stages 
of  dry  plate  work,  had  to  strengthen  dry 
plates  with  iodide  of  mercury,  which  on 
washing  gave  a  bright  yellow  color,  and 
these  negatives  printed  brilliantly  and  quick- 
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ly  ;  but  if  they  had  not  had  the  yellow  color 
the  prints  would  have  been  flat  and  grey. 

Mr.  Barnard.  This  subject  of  color  is 
very  much  talked  of  throughout  the  coun- 
try ;  it  is  a  topic  of  general  interest  among 
photographers,  and  a  wide  difference  of 
opinion  appears  to  prevail  in  regard  to  it. 
Can  it  not  be  demonstrated  ? 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  If  some  one  will  bring 
me  a  wet  plate  negative  that  is  a  quick 
printer,  having  good  qualities,  I  will  agree 
to  make  a  pyro-developed  negative  on  a  dry 
plate  that  will  print  equally  fine  and  quick. 

Mr.  Zeller.  In  my  opinion  short  de- 
velopment is  desirable  ;  negatives  should  be 
timed  just  right  in  the  camera ;  leaving 
them  too  long  in  the  pyro  developer  gives 
the  yellow  color. 

Mr.  Barnard.  I  think  the  cause  of 
most  failures  is  from  over- timing,  and  then 
the  negative  is  not  propeily  cared  for  dur- 
ing the  development. 

On  motion  the  discussion  was  postponed 
until  the  next  regular  meeting. 

Adjourned.  W.  J.  Lee,  Sec'y. 


The  regular  semi-monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  on  Monday  evening, 
Jan.  28,  1884,  and  was  largely  attended. 
In  the  absence  of  the  President  the  Vice- 
president,  W.  S.  Nelson,  called  the  meeting 
to  order,  when  the  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  President  having  arrived  ordered  a 
ballot  taken,  which  resulted  in  the  election 
of  several  new  members.  The  Association 
feel  gratified  at  the  interest  already  shown 
by  the  constant  increase  in  membership. 
The  aim  will  be  to  make  the  meetings  as 
practical  as  possible,  in  the  manner  of  dis- 
cussing the  various  subjects  which  shall  be 
presented  from  time  to  time. 

The  question-box  furnished  the  following 
queries,  which,  having  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  subject  for  the  evening's  discussion,  viz., 
Dry  Plates  vs.  Wet  Plates,  a  general  talk 
followed  each  question.  1st.  What  is  the 
best  method  for  reducing  strong  gelatine 
negatives?  2nd.  Is  it  advisable  to  use  alum 
in  the  fixing  bath  for  dry  plates?  if  so,  in 


what  proportion,  and  what  effect  does  it 
have  on  the  plates?  3rd.  If  only  a  plain 
hypo  solution  be  used,  how  strong  should  it 
be  made? 

Mr.  Chas.  H.  Howes,  chairman  of  the 
question-box  committee,  said  he  had  lately 
been  shown  a  plan  by  Mr.  Wardlaw  for  re- 
ducing strong  negatives  which,  for  simplic- 
ity and  good  results  obtained,  was  the  best 
by  far  of  any  formula  he  had  used.  To  re- 
duce a  strong  negative  Mr.  Wardlaw  pro- 
ceeded as  follows :  After  the  negative  is 
fixed,  and  before  taking  it  from  the  hypo, 
to  wash,  if  it  be  too  strong  to  print  well 
simply  leave  it  exposed  to  the  air  with  the 
hypo,  still  on  the  plate.  In  a  few  moments 
the  desired  reduction  will  have  taken  place  ; 
then  wash  the  plate  in  the  usual  manner. 
(Mr.  Wardlaw  here  exhibited  a  negative  to 
show  the  result  of  the  above  method,  one- 
half  of  which  was  quite  strong,  while  the 
other  half  was  of  good  printing  quality.) 
The  plate  had  been  treated  in  the  usual 
manner,  except  that  one-half  was  exposed 
to  the  air,  while  the  remainder  was  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  fixing  bath. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  inquired  if  the  washing 
checked  the  reduction  ? 

Mr.  Wardlaw  said  it  did  directly,  and 
no  after  treatment  was  needed  but  to  give 
the  negative  a  thorough  washing. 

Mr.  Monroe.  What  do  you  consider  a 
thorough  washing  for  gelatine  plates? 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  In  my  opinion  dry 
plates  are  seldom  washed  too  long.  To 
eliminate  the  soda  from  a  dry  plate  requires 
at  least  an  hour's  washing.  A  good  plan, 
which  I  am  now  using,  is  to  have  a  wooden 
box  with  sides  and  bottom  grooved,  made  of 
suitable  size  to  take  the  plates  generally 
used ;  fill  the  box  with  water  and  let  them 
soak,  frequently  changing  the  water,  (say) 
five  or  six  times  during  an  hour's  wash. 
The  hypo,  will  thus  be  pretty  thoroughly 
washed  out.  I  am  using  a  fixing  bath  made 
in  the  same  manner,  which  I  find  works 
well. 

Mr.  Monroe  said  a  very  fine  clearing  so- 
lution for  dry  plates  is  a  bath  composed  of 
alum  and  citric  acid,  a  handful  of  alum  in 
two  quarts  of  water,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
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citric  acid.  This  bath  will  remove  any  stain 
produced  by  the  pyro.  developer.  By  using 
the  same  formula  made  stronger,  it  will  re- 
duce strong  negatives ;  moreover  citric  acid 
is  a  valuable  agent  as  a  restrainer  in  the  de- 
veloper, when  over- exposure  is  feared.  In 
case  it  is  found  that  the  negative  developes 
with  too  much  contrast,  by  using  the  pyro. 
without  the  citric  acid  the  proper  detail  in 
the  shadows  may  be  obtained.  It  is  well,  in 
that  case,  to  have  an  extra  dish  at  hand 
with  normal  developer,  so  that  no  time 
shall  be  lost  in  transferring  the  plate  from 
one  dish  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Howes  said,  regarding  the  second 
question,  he  did  not  think  there  is  any  spe- 
cial benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  use  of  alum 
in  the  fixing  bath,  unless  the  plate  frills  ; 
in  that  case  use  according  to  your  own 
judgment  what  is  needed  to  prevent  it. 

Mr.  Shelly.  Is  there  any  injurious  ef- 
fect to  the  negative  by  the  use  of  alum  in 
the  fixing  bath  ? 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  Negatives  that  are  fix- 
ed in  a  bath  containing  alum  in  any  great 
quantity  are  made  very  hard,  and,  I  think, 
are  more  difficult  to  wash  thoroughly.  I 
never  use  alum,  and  never  have  favored  us- 
ing it ;  but  if  I  found  my  negatives  grilled, 
then  of  course  I  should  have  used  it. 

Question  third. — Mr.  Howes  said  the 
plates  will  not  fix  so  well  nor  so  quickly  in 
a  bath  made  too  strong ;  a  weaker  solution 
works  better,  and  the  fixing  bath  may  be 
used  until  it  becomes  discolored.  He  would 
not  advise  using  it  after  the  bath  grows 
foul.  An  old  hypo,  bath  will  sometimes 
produce  stains  on  the  negative,  caused  by 
particles  of  other  chemicals  getting  into  it. 
Use  the  fixing  bath  only  while  it  remains 
clear. 

Mr.  Monroe  exhibited  two  negatives 
which  he  said  Mr.  Barnard  made  at  his  es- 
tablishment. They  were  developed  with 
his  sulphite  developer ;  one  was  clear,  whde 
the  other  showed  green  fog  in  the  shadows. 
He  said  Mr.  B.  suggested  to  him  recently 
that  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of  nitrate 
of  silver  to  the  developer  before  using 
green  fog  would  be  produced. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.     I  don't  think  the  green 
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fog  shown  in  this  plate,  which  is  caused  by 
silver  in  the  pyro.  developer,  is  identical 
with  the  genuine  green  fog,  which  is  a  chem- 
ical fault  in  some  plates. 

Mr.  Monroe.  I  am  not  certain  that  it  is 
the  same  green  fog  which  is  caused  by  an 
overdose  of  ammonia  in  the  developer  ;  but 
it  is  at  least  a  suggestion  as  to  what  may  be 
the  cause  of  it  in  many,  plates.  You  will 
notice  that  the  first  plate  is  quite  clear, 
while  the  other  shows  the  fog.  I  learn  that 
the  pyro.  developer  is  not  generally  used  in 
England  because  of  the  green  fog;  the  op- 
posite seems  to  be  the  rule  in  this  country, 
as  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  American  photog- 
raphers have  ceased  using  the  oxalate  for 
over  a  year,  which  speaks  volumes  for  our 
Yankee  ingenuity. 

The  Secretary  read  the  following  com- 
munication from  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnard  : 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  28,  1884. 
To  the  President  and  Members  of  the  R. 

P.  A.  : 

Gents  :  Absence  from  town  will  pre- 
vent my  taking  part  in  the  dry  plate  discus- 
sion this  evening,  therefore  I  would  like  to 
say  a  word  or  two  on  the  question  in  favor 
of  the  dry  plates  and  the  manner  of  work- 
ing them.  I  wish  to  state  briefly  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

In  discussing  processes  on  which  many  of 
our  best  photographers  differ  in  opinion,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  me  to  advance  any 
theory  without  some  practical  demonstra- 
tion or  other  proofs  that  would  convince 
any  one  present  for  or  against  either  the 
wet  or  dry  plates. 

It  is  known  to  most  of  you  that  I  have 
been  actively  engaged  in  our  profession  for 
many  years,  having  begun  it  in  1842,  and 
have  been  familiar  with  most  of  the  im- 
provements in  photography  from  the  c(fm- 
mencement  to  the  present  time;  and  I  now 
think  (taking  into  account  all  the  photog- 
rapher of  to-day  can  do  with  dry  plates,) 
that  this  is  the  greatest  invention  the  art 
has  yet  seen. 

At  the  last  meeting  it  was  stated  that  Dr. 
Vogel  said  recently  that  as  good  work  could 
be  made  with  dry  plates  as  with  wet,  but 
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never  better.  I  will  go  a  little  farther  than 
the  Doctor,  although  I  regard  his  views 
highly.  Still  I  think  better  negatives  un- 
der most  if  not  all  conditions  can  be  made 
with  the  dry  plates.  With  the  advantages 
of  great  rapidity  over  the  wet  plates  you 
are  all  familiar.  Uniformity  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dry  plates  in  the  United  States 
can  now  be  relied  upon,  and  they  are  with- 
in the  reach  of  all,  and  fine  chemical  results 
can  now  be  obtained  with  care  in  working. 

Now  to  obtain  from  dry  plates  the  best 
results,  the  manner  of  development  must  be 
thoroughly  understood  ;  in  my  opinion  this 
is  all-important 

Within  the  past  few  months  I  have  visit- 
ed many  photographic  galleries  throughout 
the  country,  where  dry  plates  of  various 
makers  were  used,  and  I  found  that  failures 
mostly  came  from  improper  development. 

Quite  a  number  of  operators  would  make 
a  normal  developer,  and  pour  over  the 
plate;  then  let  it  remain  until  in  their 
opinion  it  was  done,  not  taking  it  from  the 
dish  to  examine  by  transmitted  light  until 
after  the  plate  was  fixed.  I  don't  believe 
uniformly  good  results  can  be  obtained 
by  any  such  mode  of  working.  I  hope  this 
Society  will  take  up  the  subject  of  devel- 
opment of  dry  plates  for  their  deliberations 
at  an  early  day. 

With  the  difficulties  of  the  old  negative 
bath,  and  the  trouble  incident  to  keeping 
collodion  in  harmony  with  it,  you  are  all 
familiar.  Wishing  you  all  success  in  work- 
ing the  dry  plates,  I  remain, 

Fraternally  yours, 

G.  X.  Barnard. 

After  several  changes  were  made  in  the 
constitution  and  by-laws,  the  meeting  ad- 
iourned.  W.  J.  Lee,  Secy. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

j  No.  392  Bowery, 

I  New  Yokk,  Feb.  6,  1884. 

Pres.  Chas.  Schaidner  in  the  chair. 

Minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  Correspondence  read-  Three 
copies  of  the  British  photographic  journals 


were  received ;  also  one  copy  of  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  and  one  copy  of  Illus- 
trated catalogue  of  Photographic  Materials 
issued  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co. 

The  resignation  of  Mr.  Coonley  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  of 
the  Scientific  American  will  now  exhibit 
his  apparatus  for  enlarging. 

Mr.  Roche.     I  would  like  to  introduce 
to  the  Association  Mr.  Bell.  Prof.  Dudley, 
Mr.  Wardlaw   and    Mr.   Cooper,   who    are/ 
here  this  evening  and  will  be  pleased  to  say 
a  few  words  after  Mr.  Beach. 

Mr.  Beach.  I  propose  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  bromo- argentic 
gelatine  paper,  describing  some  of  its  uses, 
merits  and  advantages,  and  also  show  you 
a  simple  apparatus  for  enlarging,  which  I 
have  designed.  The  subject  of  gelatine  pa- 
per is  one  of  great  interest  both  to  the  pho- 
tographer and  amateur,  and  when  its  uses 
and  advantages  become  fully  known,  I  pre- 
dict for  it  a  glowing  prospect.  The  conve* 
nience  to  the  photographer  in  having  at 
hand  a  highly  sensitive  printing  paper  ready 
for  immediate  use  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

The  properties  of  the  paper,  its  keeping 
qualities,  rapidity  and  ease  of  manipulation 
were  fully  set  forth  at  a  former  meeting  by 
Mr.  Roche,  with  which  you  are  already 
familiar. 

I  now  have  my  apparatus  set  up  ready 
for  an  exposure.  As  I  use  nothing  but  an 
ordinary  kerosene  lamp,  a  longer  exposure 
will  be  required  than  usual.  I  will  give  it 
fifteen  minutes.  The  negative  was  made 
on  a  dry  plate. 

(Mr.  Beach  here  pinned  a  sheet  of  Mr. 
Roche's  glossy  sensitive  paper  to  the  focus- 
sing board  and  took  off  the  ruby  cap  from 
lens,  beginning  the  exposure).  While  this 
is  progressing  I  will  give  a  description  of 
the  apparatus. 

Some  time  ago  (having  a  very  weak  light 
for  enlarging,)  I  found  it  was  difficult  to 
obtain  a  correct  focus  of  the  enlarged  im- 
age because  of  the  dimness  of  the  reflected 
light.  Accidentally  one  day  I  happened  to 
hold  a  piece  of  ground  glass  in  front  of  the 
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camera,  ami  then  saw  the  image  much  more 
brilliantly,  looking  towards  the  camera 
through  the  glass  ;  the  focussing  was  done 
more  easily  and  quickly.  The  apparatus  I 
have  designed  carries  out  this  idea. 


1 1 11  lieu  of  Mr.  Beach's  verbal  descrip* 
tion  we  show  illustrations  of  liis  apparatus 
kindly  furnished  us  by  The  Scientific  Amer- 
ican, with  a  brief  description. 


PHOTO-ENLARGING  APPARATUS-MAKING  THE  EXPOSURE. 


In  Fig.  1  the  upper  view  shows  the  ap- 
paratus, in  operation.  The  small  illustra- 
tion is  a  sectional  view  of  the  interior  of 
the  lantern,  showing  the  position  of  the 
lamp,  ground  glass,  a  negative  and  camara. 

With  the  arrangement  as  shown,  enlarg- 
ing can  be  carried  on  in  one  room.  The 
focussing  screen  is  made  of  two  boards  an 
inch  thick ;  and  the  base-board  is  about 
thirty  inches  long  by  twelve  inches  wide, 
raised  at  each  end  about  an  inch  to  permit 
of  a  sliding  saddle  to  move  freely  back  and 
forth.     The  saddle  is  twelve  inches  long  by 


fourteen  wide,  and  to  the  upper  side  is 
hinged  a  frame  sixteen  inches  high  and 
fourteen  inches  wide,  with  a  square  opening 
twelve  by  fourteen  inches.  The  frame  is 
held  in  a  vertical  position  by  the  flat  metal 
latch.  Pivoted  at  the  upper  front  side  of 
the  frame  is  the  focussing  board  about 
thirty-two  inches  long  by  fourteen  wide, 
so  that  it  is  perfectly  balanced.  At  one 
end  covering  a  rectangular  opening  is  a 
ground  glass  about  twelve  by  fourteen 
inches,  with  the  ground  side  set  flush  with 
the  face  of  the  board.    To  focus,  the  ground 
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glass  end  is  turned  down  and  the  operator 
stands  behind,  as  shown  in  the  large  en- 
graving in  Fig.  2,  and  moves  the  vertical 
board  to  or  from  the  camera ;  after  focus- 
sing the  ground  glass  end  is  wheeled  up, 
thereby  bringing  the  solid  board  portion 
in  its  place.  The  picture  is  sure  to  be 
sharp,  as  both  the  glass   and  board  are  in 


the  same  plane.     The  sensitive  sheet  is  fast- 
ened by  pins  to  the  board,  and  the  exposure 
is  made  as  shown.     A  cardboard  is  contin- 
ually moved  in  front  of  the  picture   to  vig- 
I  nette  it.     The  card  may  be  suspended  upon 
I  a  limber,  horizontal,  vibrating  wire,  which 
'  can  be  easily  kept  in  motion.      (Mr.  Beach 
I  showed  such  an  arrangement.) 


PHOTO-ENLARGING  APPARATUS -OBTAINING  THE  FOCUS. 


Upon  a  stand  in  front  of  the  focussing 
board  was  placed  34x5  Anthony  camera 
and  portrait  lens  of  5-inch  focus,  arranged 
at  such  height  as  to  be  opposite  the  centre 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  focussing  board. 
The  rear  of  the  camera  was  rigidly  secured 
by  two  buttons  to  two  upright  side  wings 
about  four  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  high, 
which  allowed  the  front  of  the  camera  to 
move  freely.  In  place  of  the  ground  glass 
was  a  frame  holding  the  negative,  film  side 


towards  the  lens,  and  behind  that  was  sus- 
pended a  ground  glass.  A  lantern  box  of 
tin,  about  six  and  a  half  inches  wide,  eight 
high  and  ten  long,  holding  a  No.  3  Leader 
lamp  burner  of  about  26-candle  power  was 
arranged  to  slide  on  the  base-board  between 
the  wooden  wings,  behind  the  camera,  as 
shown.  The  intervening  space  between 
the  top  of  the  lantern  and  camera  was 
covered  with  a  black  cloth,  which  allowed 
easy  access  to  the  back  of  the  camera.     Mr. 
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Beach  found  a  tall  chimney  over  the  lamp 
of  much  advantage,  preventing  the  same 
from  smoking.  The  size  of  the  enlarged 
image  is  determined  by  moving  the  lens  to 
or  from  the  negative. 

In  Fig.  2  the  method  of  obtaining  the 
focus  is  clearly  shown.  Tlie  small  engrav- 
ing illustrates  the  folding  down  horizontally 
of  the  focussing  board,  for  convenience  in 
packing  or  in  securing  the  paper. 

In  the  large  engraving  the  apparatus  is 
supposed  to  be  in  the  dark  room,  the  cam- 
era on  one  side  of  the  partition  and  the  nega- 
tive, ground  glass,  lamp  and  reflector  upon 
the  other,  The  lamp  and  ground  glass 
stand  upon  a  vertically  adjustable  shelf, 
permitting  the  light  to  be  easily  concen- 
trated upon  any  portion  of  the  negative. 

After  making  the  exposure  for  fifteen 
minutes  Mr.  Beaeh  removed  the  exposed 
sheet  to  a  dark  box,  and  stated  that  he 
would  next  illustrate  the  method  of  copying 
drawings  and  manuscript  letters  by  gelatine 
paper. 

In  a  printing-frame  was  a  cardboard 
drawing,  upon  which  was  laid  the  sensitive 
sheet,  the  film  side  away  from  the  face  of  the 
drawing.  An  exposure  of  one  minute  was 
then  made  one  foot  away  from  the  lamp. 
The  light  was  compelled  to  pass  through 
the  drawing  and  sensitive  sheet  before  it 
affected  the  sensitive  film.  The  speaker 
here  compared  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of 
this  paper  to  albumenized,  by  stating  that 
an  exposure  of  half  an  hour  was  required 
on  the  latter  paper,  in  bright  sunshine,  to 
obtain  the  same  results.  A  letter  was 
copied  by  the  same  light  in  thirty  seconds, 
and  both  prints  were  then  successfully  de- 
veloped, the  figures  of  the  drawing  coming 
out  positive  as  in  the  original. 

Mr.  Beach  then  remarked  :  I  will  now 
show  you  the  use  of  gelatine  paper  for  ob- 
taining enlarged  impressions  of  hand-writ- 
ing. 

I  have  here  a  small  negative  of  the  sig- 
nature of  Capt.  Abney,  the  distinguished 
English  investigator,  made  for  me  by  one 
of  your  members,  Mr   Grenier. 

Here  Mr.  Beach  quickly  focussed  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass,  about  ten  times 


the  size  of  the  original,  placed  the  sensitive 
paper  on  the  board,  gave  an  exposure  of  ten 
minutes,  and  successfully  developed  a  copy 
of  the  enlarged  signature.  (The  value  of 
thus  being  able  to  quickly  enlarge  manu- 
scripts was  favorably  commented  upon  by 
all  present.) 

The  speaker  then  gave  a  brief  review  of 
the  manufacture  of  the  paper,  stating  that 
the  dull  surface  common  to  gelatine  prints 
had  by  recent  improvements  been  overcome 
in  a  measure  by  the  introduction  of  a  sub- 
stratum of  sulphate  of  barium  and  gelatint* 

He  then  said.  To  Mr.  Roche,  I  think, 
belongs  the  credit  of  getting  up  a  finish  for 
this  paper  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  (Ap- 
plause). I  have  here  a  specimen  enlarge- 
ment made  by  an  unskilled  amateur  upon 
this  paper  which  is  very  superior.  It  was 
made  from  a  negative  of  Pach's ;  the  lamp 
giving  the  light  was  enclosed  in  a  soap  box, 
and  the  development  was  made  in  a  com- 
mon wash-tub.  The  exposure"  given  was 
fifteen  minutes.  Several  skillful  photogra- 
phers present  highly  commended  the  work.) 

Some  of  the  uses  of  gelatine  paper  are 
its  perfect  adaptability  for  enlarging,  its 
use  in  observatories  for  recording  the  move- 
ments of  meteorological  instruments,  its  use 
in  copying  bonds,  manuscript  and  drawings, 
its  use  in  microscopic  enlargements,  for 
making  positive  prints,  and,  finally,  its  use 
in  enabling  the  photographer  to  obtain 
quickly  a  positive  proof  from  a  wet  dry- 
plate  negative  through  the  camera,  so  that 
he  can  furnish  his  customer  a  proof  before 
he  leaves  the  place.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Roche.  There  is  something  very 
remarkable  about  this  paper.  Some  which 
I  had  exposed  beneath  different  colored 
glasses  duplicated  those  colors  very  rapidly, 
and,  strange  to  say,  gave  with  the  ruby  glass 
a  crimson  or  vermilion  tint.  On  fixing  in 
hypo.,  however,  all  other  colors  showed  a  re- 
duction of  silver ;  but  under  the  ruby  glass 
there  was  apparently  no  reduction,  and  the 
paper  turned  white. 

Mr.  Beach.  The  formula  I  use  in  de- 
veloping this  paper  is  a  saturated  solu- 
tions (6o°  F.)  of  iron  and  oxalate,  one  to 
four,  with  a  slight  addition  of  a  (60  grains 
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to  the  ounce)  solution  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium. 

The  oxalate  solution  is  acidified  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  two  ounces  of  loaf  sugar 
are  added  to  each  gallon  of  the  solution. 

I  find  that  commencing  with  an  old  de- 
veloper and  ending  with  a  fresh  one  gives 
excellent  results.  I  always  use  a  fresh 
hypo,  solution  for  fixing,  and  in  warm 
weather  employ  a  separate  alum  bath  di- 
rectly after  the  hypo. 

Here  is  a  specimen  enlargement  made  in 
three  minutes  by  daylight.  No  retouching. 
When  I  saw  the  first  specimen  I  was  sur- 
prised, and  as  I  could  not  get  such  work 
done  here  I  sent  a  negative  of  myself,  by 
Rockwood,  to  England,  where  they  did  it 
for  me  very  satisfactorily,  as  you  may  judge 
from  the  specimens  shown.  I  have  some 
paper  negatives,  which  I  made  last  week  in 
the  camera,  on  this  paper.  The  texture  of 
the  paper  is  so  fine  that  it  does  not  show 
in  the  positive  print.  The  specimens  show 
oxalate  and  alkaline  development  ;  that  by 
the  oxalate  you  will  notice  is  much  the  best. 
I  have  another  specimen  enlargement  of 
Dr.  Hutinet  himself,  kindly  loaned  me  for 
this  occasion  by  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  An- 
thony &  Co.  It  was  made  in  six  seconds 
upon  Mr.  Hutinet's  paper.  I  should  also 
mention  that  pictures  made  upon  gelatine 
paper  are  very  permanent  ;  in  one  article, 
therefore,  we  combine  speed  and  perma- 
nency. 

1  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  kind  at- 
tention shown  me,  and  trust  that  I  have 
awakened  among  you  a  new  interest  in  this 
interesting  subject. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Roche  the  free- 
dom of  the  floor  was  now  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Wardlaw  and  Cooper,  who  in  the  interest 
of  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co.  were  to  ex- 
hibit some  magnificent  samples  of  work  on 
the  plates  manufactured  by  that  Company, 
from  the  studio  of  the  well  known  and  just- 
ly celebrated  artist  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  who  now  occupies  the 
honorable  position  of  President  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  then  proceeded  to  devel- 
ope  some  negatives  and  said  : 


It  is  not  so  much  the  developed  negative 
I  intend  to  show  you,  but  the  method  I  used 
in  developing  these  large  negatives,  and  the 
negatives  from  which  these  prints  you  have 
seen  here  to-night  were  made.  In  develop- 
ing I  use  two  dishes,  the  reason  for  which 
you  will  see  as  I  proceed. 

I  measure  out  and  put  into  this  dish  on 
my  left  a  normal  developer,  which  consists 
in  this  case  of  water  eight  ounces,  and  two 
drams  of  a  stock  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid. 
This  stock  solution  is  composed  of  alcohol, 
eight  ounces;  pyro,  one  ounce.  Next  I  use 
a  stock  solution  marie  as  follows  : 

Cone,  liquid  ammonia,       .  i  ounce. 

Bromide  ammonium,     .     .  70  grains. 

Glycerine, 1  ounce. 

Water, 6  ounces. 

Of  this  I  take  two  drams,  and  the  developer 
for  this  dish  is  complete.  This  is  the  Ed- 
wards' developer  slightly  modified,  and  I  al- 
ways get  excellent  results  with  it. 

Now  in  the  dish  on  my  right  I  put  eight 
ounces  of  developer  made  the  same  as  that 
in  the  dish  on  my  left,  and  to  it  I  add  half 
a  dram  of  a  solution  of  ammonium  bromide 
one  ounce,  water  six  ounces.  This  we 
call  the  restrainer  or  retarder,  but  a  better 
name  for  it  would  be  a  strengthening  or  re- 
developing solution.  I  proceed  to  develope 
by  canting  the  dish  on  its  side  with  my  left 
hand  and  letting  the  plate  to  be  developed 
touch  the  inside  edge  of  the  tray,  lowering 
the  plate  quickly,  and  at  the  same  time  lay- 
ing the  dish  down  flat  and  letting  the  de- 
veloper cover  the  plate  with  one  even  sweep. 
The  benefit  of  covering  the  plate  in  this 
way  is  more  noticeable  in  large  plates  than 
on  these  (5  x  8's).  Now  as  the  plate  devel- 
opes  I  watch  carefully,  and  if  it  shows  signs 
of  over  exposure,  the  instant  enough  detail 
(or,  I  ought  to  say,  just  before  enough  de- 
tail,) shows  on  looking  through  the  nega- 
tive, I  pass  it  into  this  dish  on  my  right. 

You  observe  the  shadows  are  now  checked 
by  the  extra  bromide  in  this  restraining  de- 
veloper, whilst  the  high  lights  are  strength- 
ening rapidly  and  the  middle  tints  or  half 
tones  are  coming  along  slowly.  If  you  find 
the  middle  tints  are  not  coming  out  enough, 
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and  the  negative  is  inclined  to  hardness  or 
too  much  contrast,  transfer  it  immediately 
into  the  first  or  normal  developer.  The 
middle  tints  will  not  com*  up  so  freely  as 
at  first,  owing  to  the  extra  bromide  the 
plate  has  received  from  the  first  developer. 

On  the  change  that  takes  place  here  in 
this  developer  or  restrainer  depends  in  a 
great  measure  the  whole  character  of  the 
negative.  If  it  is  taken  out  of  the  first  dish 
too  soon  and  put  in  the  restrainer  the  neg- 
ative at  once  shows  signs  of  harshness  ;  but 
if  the  negative  is  taken  out  of  the  first  dish 
and  put  in  the  second  at  the  right  time  (I 
speak  now  of  over-exposed  plates),  when 
the  high  lights  are  strong  enough  the  whole 
negative  will  be  harmonious.  If  I  carry 
the  development  of  an  overtimed  negative 
to  completion  in  the  first  dish,  or  add  pyro. 
instead  of  bromide,  I  would  get  strength 
enough,  but  it  would  make  one  of  those 
thick  slow-printing  negatives  no  one  wants. 
On  the  other  hand  by  using  bromide  I  get 
a  negative  with  the  right  intensity,  fine  de 
tail  and  a  quick  printer. 

Mr.  Cooper,  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  audience  to  the  object  of  the  exhibition, 
spoke  substantially  as  follows:  Mr.  Beach 
has  called  our  attention  to  the  admirable 
process  for  enlarging  on  this  gelatine  paper. 
We  are  not  confined  to  the  fact  that  we 
can  make  enlargements  on  paper ;  we  hold 
within  our  grasp  the  possibility  of  making 
pictures  as  large  as  may  be  desired,  with  all 
the  softness  and  finish  of  direct  prints. 

A  great  many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  in  our  large  work  a  good  deal 
of  retouching  is  required,  afterward  as  well 
as  before  printing.  This  is  not  so.  Very 
little  retouching  is  done.  These  were  made 
from  gelatine  negatives  on  Eastman  special 
plates,  and  Mr.  Wardlaw  is  the  man  to 
whom  we  owe  the  development  of  the  neg- 
atives of  the  remarkably  fine  prints  we  have 
here.  Mr.  Kent  was  the  gentleman  from 
whose  studio  we  got  these  samples.  The^e 
results  may  be  regarded  as  an  exhibit  of 
the  work  that  can  be  done  on  the  Eastman 
dry  plate.  This  is  a  picture  of  great  inter- 
est to  artists,  who  like  to  see  light  and 
shade.      The  portraits   were  made  with  a 


Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rectilinear,  21  x  24,  with 
30  seconds'  exposure.  I  have  found  many 
photographers  who  say,  "dry  plates  are  all 
very  well  for  large  work,  but  for  cabinets 
they  are  not  there."  Anything  below  a 
14  x  17  they  think  dry  plates  can't  do. 
Now  I  think  these  are  very  fine  samples  of 
cabinet  work.     (Showing  them.) 

I  have  been  in  galleries,  and  people  have 
come  in  and  made  inquiry :  "  Can  you 
make  me  a  picture  with  a  head  four  or  five 
inches  ?  "  "  Well,  we  can  ;  but  you  know 
photographs  will  fade,  and  when  you  pay 
for  a*  large  picture,  it  is  a  pretty  good 
price."  I  generally  find  out  there  is  no 
camera  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  the  gal- 
lery. Suppose  you  pay  a  good  price  for  a 
picture  like  that,  and  fire  destroys  it,  you 
can  have  a  duplicate  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
original.  Of  a  crayon  or  oil  painting  you 
could  not  have  a  duplicate  made,  unless 
at  great  expense. 

In  making  the  exposures  Mr.  Kent  al- 
ways wanted  the  negatives  over-exposed 
rather  than  under.  They  are  all  from  thir- 
ty seconds  down. 

Something  of  this  kind  would  likely  have 
given  a  photographer  his  passport  to  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  some  years  ago.  The  time 
on  these  babies  was  about  four  or  five  sec- 
onds (exhibiting  large  20  x  24  negatives). 
Very  little  light  is  used.  There  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  lighting 
dry  plates.  The  dry  plate  works  with  such 
power  that  the  more  uniform  the  light  the 
more  excellent  picture  you  get. 

These  samples  comprised  several  photo- 
graphs life-size  by  direct  sitting,  presenting 
all  the  softness,  detail  and  sharpness  of  card 
pictures,  and  finished  in  the  best  style  known 
to  our  art.  The  pictures  having  been  pre- 
viously presented  to  the  photographers  of 
Boston  and  neighboring  cities  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  Cooper  with  marked  success, 
the  same  method  of  exhibition  was  adopted, 
viz.  :  The  subjects  well  illuminated  were 
placed  on  an  easel  so  as  to  be  distinctly  vis- 
ible to  all  present, and  the  attention  being 
concentrated  the  comments  on  each  were 
heard  and  appreciated.  To  add  to  the  in- 
terest, after  the  exhibition  of  pictures,  some 
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large-sized  negatives,  17  x  20  and  20  x  24, 
were  presented  to  the  members,  being  con- 
veniently placed  on  a  table  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  and  lighted  from  the  back  by  the 
aid  of  Mr.  Beach's  lantern.  The  invitation 
was  extended  to  all  who  had  an  interest  in 
the  art,  and  were  pleased  by  what  was  beau- 
tiful in  a  negative,  to  pass  up  one  way  and 
down  the  other,  so  that  all  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  without  risk  of  hand- 
ling. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Roche  has  develop- 
ed some  negatives  to  day  with  the  sulphite 
of  soda. 

Mr.  Roche.  I  have  always  understood 
that  sulphite  of  soda  wss  a  retarder  or  re- 
strainer  in  the  developing  solution.  To- 
day I  made  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphite 
of  soda,  and  on  testing  with  litmus  paper  it 
indicated  a  strong  alkaline  reaction.  By 
the  addition  of  pyro.  only  to  this  solution,  I 
developed  an  exposed  plate. 

Mr.  Cooper.  A  very  simple  method  of 
determining  whether  you  have  the  right 
kind  of  sulphite  of  senium  is,  dissolve  a  few 
crystals  in  water  adding  a  few  grains  of  acid, 
and  if  it  becomes  discolored  and  muddy  in 
the  water  you  may  decide  immediately  that 
the  sample  of  sulphite  is  unfit  for  develop- 
ing purposes. 

The  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphite  <"e- 
veloper  will  keep  in  distilled  water.  In 
Boston  I  made  a  solution  the  beginning 
of  the  week,  in  which  I  combined  sulphite 
of  soda,  pyrogallic  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  I  kept  the  developer  a  whole  week, 
and  developed  eight  fine  negatives  at  the 
end  of  the  week.  The  solution  never  be- 
comes muddy. 

Mr.  Roche.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  be  tendered 
Mr.  Beach  and  his  assistants  for  his  inter- 
esting address  and  demonstration  here  to- 
night;  also  to  our  fellow-workers,  Messrs. 
Wardlaw  and  Cooper,  who  with  harness  on 
their  backs  have  come  here  and  astonished 
us  with  the  magnificent  results  made  on 
Eastman's  Special  dry  plates  by  our  worthy 
President  of  the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America. 

The  motion  was  enthusiastically  carried. 


Mr.  Atwood.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  Mr.  Wardlaw  on  his  arrival  in  the 
city,  and  learned  from  him  that  the  Roch- 
ester Photographic  Association  was  formed 
with  the  same  object  as  our  own.  We 
would  like  to  hear  a  few  remarks  from  him. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  The  Rochester  Pho- 
tographic Association  is  as  yet  in  its  infan- 
cy, but  is  growing  fast,  and  is  a  very  prom- 
ising child.  We  have  not  had  many 
meetings  so  far,  but  on  each  occasion  we 
have  added  new  members,  and  a  growing 
interest  is  evidenced. 

Meeting  as  I  have  since  my  arrival  in 
New  York  such  a  warm  photographic  greet- 
ing, it  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  would 
be  an  admirable  thing  if  the  photographic 
societies  now  established,  and  others  that 
may  come  after,  were  made  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  aims  and  objects  of  each 
other,  so  as  to  conduce  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage of  the  whole  by  the  interchange  of 
the  valuable  experience  of  members  of  each 
body. 

A  matter  of  importance,  too,  which  can- 
not be  overlooked,  is  the  value  of  such  co- 
operation in  securing  employment  for  mem- 
bers who  are  temporarily  unengaged,  and 
making  known  the  wants  of  employers  wlio 
need  assistants  Several  inquiries  and  ap- 
plications of  this  nature  have  been  present- 
ed to  our  Association,  which  would  probably 
have  resulted  more  satisfactorily  had  our 
information  on  this  point  been  greater. 

A  pleasant  social  intercourse  could  also 
be  established,  so  that  visitors  in  the  various 
cities  would  feel  more  at  home,  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  the  Association  to  which  he 
belonged  was  well  known  to  that  of  the 
city  visited. 

Returning  you  many  thanks  for  your 
generous  welcome,  and  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  my  pleasant  lot  to  give  you  an 
equally  hearty  one  when  you  come  my  way, 
I  will  bid  you  a  very  good  night. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  Parisian  photographer  advertises  his 
business  in  five  languages.  The  English 
version  reads — Children  executed  instantly. 
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The  Coming  Convention  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Photog 
raphers'  Association  of  America  will  be  held 
in  Music  Hall,  commencing  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  29th  of  July.  Nothing  definite 
has  transpired  as  to  what  the  Executive 
Committee  will  do,  but  we  are  assured  the 


best  talent  of  the  fraternity  will  be  brought 
out  and  practical  demonstrations  in  pho- 
tography will  be  given.  As  soon  as  possi- 
ble a  full  programme  of  the  proceedings 
will  appear,  and  also  an  article  descriptive 
of  the  desirable  places  and  objects  of  inter- 
est in  that  neighborhood  that  may  be  pho- 
tographed, for  those  who  wish  to  employ 
their  cameras. 


There  will  be  ample  room  for  every  pho- 
tographer in  the  United  States  to  make  a 
good  exhibit,  and  plenty  left  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  apparatus,  frames,  accessories,  etc., 
and  other  things  of  interest  to  the  frater- 
nity.    Dry  plate  manufacturers  will  have 


every  accommodation.  Music  Hall  is  very 
centrally  located,  and  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  Cincinnati.  Everything  promises 
well  for  an  unusually  interesting  and  profit- 
able convention.     Yours  fraternally, 

Leo  Weingartner,  Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 


A  Correction. 

Mb.  Wm.  M.  Ashman,  in  a  communi- 
cation to  the  British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy for  Jan.  25,  1884,  page  62,  says: 

"  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  photographers 
of  this  country  (England),  for  me  to  say 
that  I  took  my  first  lesson  in  fuming  paper 
from  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  London  Bridge, 
as  far  back  as  1863— three  years  before  the 
publication  of  the  Silver  Sunbeam." 

I  beg  to  inform  Mr.  Ashman  that  the 
first  edition  of  the  Silver  Sunbeam  was 
published  in  Dec,  1863;  also  that  Mr.  H. 


T.  Anthony's  mode  of  fuming  sensitized  al- 
bumen paper  before  printing  had  been  pub- 
lished in  this  country  and  was  in  use  for  sev- 
eral years  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  above 
work.  T.  C.  Roche. 


A  prominent  photographer,  who  uses 
large  quantities  of  our  gelatino  -  bromide 
rapid  printing  paper  for  enlargements,  writes 
as  follows:  "The  rapid  gelatine  paper 
works  very  nicely,  and  we  find  it  of  very 
great  benefit  for  enlargements  during  this 
dull  weather." 
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Requisites  for  the  Alkaline  Developer. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  excellence  of 
the  resulting  dry  plate  negative  depends 
greatly  upon  the  purity  of  the  ingredients 
used  in  the  developer.  One  of  the  princi- 
pal formulae  for  the  alkaline  development 
is  composed  of  sulphite  of  soda,  pyrogallic 
acid,  and  carbonate  of  soda.  See  page  31 
of  January  No.  of  the  Bulletin. 

It  has  been  found  on  careful  trial  by  the 
most  competent  judges  that  the  pyrogallic 
acid  and  sulphite  of  soda  bearing  the  trade- 
mark E.  A.,  of  which  we  give  a  facsimile 
below,  is  superior  to  any  other. 

Mr.  David  Cooper,  well  known  to  all 
photographers  as  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced instructors  in  dry  plate  development, 
speaks  of  these  important  chemicals  as  fol- 
lows: § 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  16,  1884 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  tried  the  pyrogallic 
acid  I  got  of  you  last  week,  and  find  it  ex- 
cellent. No  failure  in  development  can  be 
attributed  to  it,  as  its  action  is  simply  per- 
fect. 

It  needs  less  to  develope  a  plate  than  any 
other  hitherto  used,  being  apparently  strong- 
er. It  keeps  well  when  combined  in  solu- 
tion with  your  NEW  SULPHITE  OF  SODA. 
Good  luck  to  it.  With  respect,  yours, 
David  Cooper. 

New  York,  Feb.  7,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents:  The  sample  of  soda  sulphite  re- 
ceived of  you  I  have  tested  with  care,  and 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  state  that  it 
is"*all  ^that  could  be  desired  for  developing 
purposes. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  testing  all 
the  samples  in  the  market,  and  must  say 
that  such  variable  and  unsatisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained  that  it  was  refreshing 
to  be  able  truthfully  to  exclaim,  Eureka! 
after  the  first  trial  of  yours. 

Very  truly, 

David  Cooper. 

Mr.  Cooper  is  the  demonstrator  of  the 
Eastman  dry  plates,  and  his  testimony  can 


be  implicitly  relied  on  for  the  purpose. 
As  he  is  so  well  know.i  to  the  fraternity, 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  add  anything 
further. 

Be  careful  to  notice  the  trade-mark. 


The  pyrogallic  acid  is  put  up  in  one  ounce 
bottles  and  is  sold  for  45  cts.  per  ounce. 

The  carbonate  of  soda    (crystallized,)  is 
sold  in  1  lb  paper  boxes  at  12  cts.  per  lb. 

And  the  sulphite  of  soda  can  be  had  in 
pound  or  half  pound  bottles,  as  desired. 

\  fb,  including  bottle,     ...     $0  20 

1   "  "  ...  30 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Mr.  Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
had  on  exhibition  during  some  weeks  past 
a  colored  photograph  of  a  most  remarkable 
character.  From  a  photographic  standpoint 
it  is  quite  as  remarkable  as  from  the  artis- 
tic. I  Ms  a  pastel  group,  the  sight  of  the 
picture  measuring  52  by  70  inches.  The 
print  was  originally  about  84  inches  in 
length,  but  was  cut  down  on  account  of  the 
height  being  greater  than  was  artistically 
necessary.  The  subject  is  a  group  of  three 
children  who  are  represented  life-size.  The 
foundation  for  the  artistic  work  was  a  mon- 
ster platinum  print,  which  possessed  the 
artistic  value  of  giving  pure  black  and  white 
tones  as  a  basis.  The  pastel  work  has  been 
most  admirably  performed,  and  the  faces  are 
as  exquisite  as  any  water  color  miniatures, 
which  they  greatly  resemble.  All  three  of 
the  faces  are  said  to  be  perfect  likenesses. 
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The  Ruby  Lamp  Signalled. 

Thk  ruby  lamp  has  been  exhibited  .and 
evidently  intimidates  some  of  our  Western 
friends.  It  is  quite  amusing  to  read  how 
seriously  some  of  them  express  themselves 
through  the  organ  of  The  Eye,  if  not  other- 
wise. In  true  newspaper  fashion,  Mr  Gen- 
tile has  interviewed  the  prominent  photog- 
raphers of  that  city,  with  the  following 
result  : 

Mr.  Rocher,  whose  pictures  have  been 
much  admired,  thought  there  was  no  cause 
for  alarm.  He  had  been  an  amateur  him- 
self once,  and  it  took  him  some  time  to 
attain  celebrity. 

Mr.  Brand  imagined  the  Melander  Bros, 
had  struck  the  key-note ;  and  that  the  dis- 
semination of  photographic  lore  to  pur- 
chasers of  $10  equipments  was  baneful.  The 
time  was  ripe  for  combined  resistance  to 
the  encroachments  of  these  "  would-be " 
artists. 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith  had  not  the  least  ob- 
jection to  the  genuine  amateur,  be  one  in 
the  masculine  or  feminine  habiliments.  A 
lady  amateur  of  the  West  Side  had  recently 
made  some  very  creditable  work ;  but  he 
objected  to  stock  dealers  trying  to  make 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  believe  that  with  an 
investment  of  ten  dollars  they  could  go 
ahead  and  start  in  the  business,  make  head- 
less and  tailless  animals  (at  the  "Zoo"— 
no,)  at  the  State  Fair,  and  then  have  the 
"gall"  to  go  round  and  see  what  the  pro- 
fessionals would  print  them  for  by  the  thou* 
sand.  The  stock  dealers  should  draw  a  line 
somewhere — (possibly  a  headless  or  tailless 
one) ;  but,  however,  a  good  result  would  in- 
ure to  the  photographer  if  people  of  means 
took  to  the  art  with  a  desire  to  become 
artists,  for  the  love  of  the  beautiful. 

That  old  practitioner,  Mr.  A.  Hesler, 
surveys  the  field  from  a  different  standpoint. 
He  was  in  favor  of  the  public  being  at  lib- 
erty to  learn  all  they  desired  of  the  photo- 
graphic art,  but  thought  it  a  great  mistake 
for  a  dealer  in  photographic  supplies  to  keep 
a  man  to  show  every  one  who  bought  an 
outfit  how  to  make  views  and  operate,  free 
of  cost. 


Mr.  Mosher  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  professional  would  stand  higher  in  the 
estimation  of  t lie  public  in  consequence, 
and  that  if  he  could  find  an  amateur  who 
could  make  better  portraits  than  his  opera- 
tor, he  would  induce  him  to  accept  the  po- 
sition as  chief  of  his  establishment. 

Another  professional,  not  a  leading  one, 
involuntarily  heard  some  criticisms  of  his 
work,  that  were  not  altogether  flattering,  in 
comparison  with  the  amateur's  own  new- 
fie  lged  powers,  and  he  was  "down"  on 
them,  and  would  not  patronize  the  same 
dealer.  Another  on  Clark  Street  thought 
they  (the  amateurs)  would  be  a  curse  to  the 
fraternity. 

One  dealer  had  issued  a  circular  stating 
that  "  our  amateur  outfits  are  not  toys,  but 
good  and  practical  photographic  apparatus, 
such  as  are  constantly  supplied  to  profes- 
sional photographers." 

Mr.  Gentile  concludes  by  saying  that  no 
doubt  a  better  feeling  would  exist  had  the 
amateurs  been  willing  to  admit  the  profes- 
sional on  an  equal  footing  with  them  at  the 
meetings  of  their  club,  and  expresses  the 
Darwinian  conviction  that  the  final  result 
of  this  controversy  will  be  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

There  is  a  raciness  in  their  discussions, 
and  a  peculiar  frankness  in  the  criticisms  of 
our  Western  friends  that  is  positively  re- 
freshing. 

A  Curiosity. 

A  good  photograph  of  a  curious  subject 
comes  to  us  from  Atlantic  City.  A  three- 
masted  schooner  from  Madison  is  seen  safe- 
ly deposited  on  terra  firma  with  all  its  sails 
set  and  sitting  straight  upon  the  beach,  ab- 
solutely surrounded  by  land  on  every  side. 
The  vessel  was  lifted  by  an  immense  wave, 
said  to  be  forty  feet  in  height,  and  squarely 
left  in  repose  on  the  bosom  of  dear  Mother 
Earth.  The  enterprising  skipper  seeks  to 
mitigate  his  misfortune  by  admitting  the 
public  to  his  deck,  which  is  reached  by  lad- 
ders, for  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  a  head. 
He  is  doing  a  thriving  business,  and  has  net- 
ted forty  dollars  from  his  visitors  in  a  day. 
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Electric  Photographs. 

An  important  announcement  comes  from 
Cleveland  that  Mr.  E.  W.  Fell  of  that  city 
has  fortunately  made  a  successful  discovery 
by  which  photographs  of  a  peculiar  softness 
and  artistic  quality  are  secured,  it  is  said, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  electric 
spark.  Those  who  have  seen  the  results 
speak  of  them  highly.  The  pictures  are 
thought  to  be  permanent,  and  can  be  made 
on  almost  any  substance  having  a  smooth 
surface,  are  very  inexpensive,  and  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  lithographer 
and  wood-engraver.  From  the  first  report 
it  was  supposed  that  this  surprising  novelty 
would  utterly  revolutionize  the  business  of 
ordinary  photographic  portraiture;  now  it 
is  intimated  that  it  is  not  so  intended.  Only 
twenty  or  thirty  seconds  are  required  for 
their  production. 

In  the  latter  respect,  if  the  statement  be 
true,  the  process  is  not  so  remarkable,  for 
by  the  invention  of  Mr.  Grenier,  to  which 
we  have  heretofore  alluded,  an  impression 
can  be  made  in  three  seconds. 


The  Sensitized  Paper  Hanger. 
It  is  often  observed  how  very  useful  a 
simple  invention  may  be,  when  once  intro- 
duced, and  how  strange  it  was  that  no  one 
had  thought  of  it  before  ;  the  Wheeler  paper 
hanger  is  one  of  these.  Such  a  convenience 
cannot  but  recommend  itself.  There,  is  just 
the  least  little  knack  in  using,  but  once  mas- 
tered, no  one  will  dispense  with  it.  They 
cost  but  fifty  cents  per  pair  and  never  need 
repair, 

From  the  Extreme  Northwest. 
Two  very  interesting  cabinets  have  come 
to  us  from  the  extreme  Northwest.  They 
bear  the  imprint  of  Peterson,  New  Tacoma, 
Washinton  Ter.  One  of  them  represents  a 
little  girl  seated  with  her  pet  fawn,  and  the 
other  apparently  a  happy  groom  accompa- 
nied by  his  bride,  the  latter  arrayed  in  spot- 
less white.  Better  photographs  we  may 
have  seen,  but  many  from  noted  hands  not 
half  so  pleasing. 


Wagner's  Retouching  Cylinders. 

On  another  page  will  be  found  the  adver- 
tisement of  Mr.  Guenther  Wagner's  Re- 
touching Cylinders  for  spotting  and  retouch- 
ing photographs. 

These  are  now  used  by  the  leading  pho- 
tographers and  artists,  among  whom  are  Sa- 
rony,  Kurtz,  Mora,  Hecker,  Mounier,  etc., 
in  preference  to  India  ink. 


Stamp  Portraits. 

Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co  , 
of  Chicago,  have  sent  us  a  circular  announc- 
ing a  novelty  for  sticking  on  cards,  letter- 
heads, etc. 

Cabinet  photographs  of  any  individual  or 
subject  may  be  sent  to  them  and  in  ten  days 
the  stamp  portraits  will  be  returned.  They 
have  somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  ordi- 
nary postage  stamp,  are  about  the  same 
size,  and  similarly  gummed  and  perforated. 


Walzl's  Monthly. 
Many  of  our  readers  may  not  be  aware 
that  Mr.  Walzl  now  publishes  his  journal 
in  the  form  of  a  paper,  issued  monthly. 
The  February  number  is  before  us,  well 
filled  with  miscellany,  "ads,"  and  informa- 
tion of  general  use  to  the  photographer. 
If  you  have  not  seen  a  copy,  send  for  one. 


For  the  First  Time  in  Three  Weeks. 
About  11-15  °f  Wednesday,  Feb.  20th, 
the  sun  actually  pierced  the  sombre  sky  and 
gladdened  the  eyes  of  mortals  with  glimpses 
of  his  pristine  splendor.  Suddenly  a  signi- 
ficant rumbling  became  perceptible,  increas- 
ing in  violence  until  it  resembled  thunder 
or  the  rattling  of  a  battery  of  field  artillery. 
General  curiosity  was  excited  to  know  the 
cause,  and  investigation  proved  the  din  to  be 
due  to  the  photographers,  who  with  one  ac- 
cord and  five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
strong  were  rushing  skyward  with  their 
printing  frames  everywhere  throughout  the 
land.* 

*  Not  copied  from  the  Burlington  Ha-wkeye  nor 
the  Texas  Si/tings. — Ed. 
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The  Egyptian  Colors. 
By  referring  to  our  new  catalogue,  which 
no  doubt  every  photographer  has,  a  list  and 
description  of  these  exceedingly  popular  col- 
ors will  be  seen.  They  are  neatly  arranged 
in  substantial  wooden  cases  of  three  sizes, 
the  middle  one,  or  No.  2,  being  that  more 
generally  selected.  These  are  largely  in 
demand  by  the  public,  especially  the  ladies, 
who  use  them  in  making  the  so  -  called 
Egyptian  crystal  photograph,  and  are  sold 
by  many  of  the  fancy-goods  houses  for  that 
purpose.  Quite  lately  we  had  the  pleasure 
of  witnessing  their  application,  and  can 
speak  favorably  of  the  result.  The  No.  2 
boxes  contain  nine  half  ounce  bottles  of 
the  more  necessary  colors,  and  costs  $2  50. 


The  Chicago  Photographic  Societies. 

There  would  seem  to  be  a  little  "  winter 
of  discoutent  "  among  the  photographic 
associations  of  Chicago.  As  it  stands,  how- 
ever, the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
professional  branch  and  also  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  the  amateur  are  one  ;  and 
a  rather  serious  desire  seems  to  pervade  the 
regulars  to  "start"  another.  When  the 
professionals  drop  in  on  the  amateurs,  how- 
ever, as  they  often  do,  they  have  no  vote. 


Chicago  Amateur  Photographers'  Club. 
A  COPY  of  the  Constitution,  l>y  laws  and 
Rules  of  Order  i^  received.  It  will  meet 
on  the  third  Monday  of  the  month  ;  Dr.  II. 
D  Garrison  is  President  and  Mr.  F.  H.  Da- 
vies,  Sec-Treasurer.  Applications  for  mem- 
bership are  referred  to  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee.  If  approved  by  the  Committee, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  membership,  the  ap- 
plicant becomes  a  member  on  remittance 
of  the  yearly  dues  of  one  dollar,  payable  in 
advance. 


Our  Illustration. 

This  month  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
gratifying  our  readers  with  some  charming 
subjects  made  by  the  Messrs.  Pach  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Elberon  and  Long  Branch. 
We  should  have  liked  to  have  distributed 
"one  apiece  all  round"  of  the  villas,  so 
pretty  are  they. 

The  negatives  were  made  on  Eastman's 
Special  dry  plates,  and  the  prints  by  Messrs. 
Pach  Bros,  on  our  Extra  Brilliant  N.  P.  A. 
!  Pense  albumen  paper. 


Death  of  Mrs.  Theo.  Lilienthal. 

From  the  N.  O.  Picayune  we  learn  that 
Mrs.  Theodore  Lilienthal,  the  beloved  wife 
of  the  eminent  photographer  of  that  city, 
has  passed  away.  She  had  been  a  great  suf- 
ferer for  many  years,  enduring  with  singular 
fortitude,  and  bore  a  very  exemplary  char- 
acter. Her  sympathies  were  ever  with  the 
destitute  and  the  unfortunate,  who  have  sus- 
tained a  heavy  loss. 


A  Mr.  Henry  Woyl,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  said  to  have  a  collection  of  two  thousand 
portraits  of  criminals.  As  a  novelty  these 
might  "  draw "  at  the  next  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  if  the  fraternal  city  could  be  in- 
duced to  part  with  them  for  a  season. 


The  Prosch  Instantaneous  Shutter. 

We  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting 
a  novelty  in  instantaneous  shutters,  invented 
by  Mr.  Cyrus  N.  Prosch. 

The  inventor  is  the  son  of  Mr.  George 
Prosch,  who  was  the  first  manufacturer  of 
Daguerreotype  or  photographic  apparatus 
in  the  United  States.  He  it  was  who  made 
the  camera  for  our  Mr.  E.  A.,  which  was 
used  in  making  the  daguerreotypes  for  the 
Government  Survey  in  1841  of  the  North- 
eastern boundary. 

This  instrument  (a  patent  being  applied 
for,)  is  made  attachable  to  the  brass  work 
of  the  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  and  oth- 
er lenses.  It  will  soon  be  ready  for  the 
market,  when  full  particulars  of  it  will  be 
given. 


There  are  rumors  of  another  French 
photographic  journal,  to  be  called  Le  Prv ■ 
gres  Photographique.  The  editor  will  be 
M.  Leon  Wulff. 
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Another  Magnificent  Gallery  of  Art. 

From  the  Mobile  Weekly  Item  we  learn 
that  Mr.  C.  Barnes,  of  that  city,  is  installed 
in  his  new  and  magnificeni  gallery  of  art. 
We  must  congratulate  Mr.  Barnes  on  the 
event,  who  after  forty  years  incessant  ser- 
vice evinces  so  much  enterprise  and  activity. 

Mr.  Barnes  is  probably  the  oldest  photog- 
rapher in  America,  that  is  to  say,* no  one 
living  has  practiced  the  art  for  so  many 
years ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  Mobile  has 
always  been  his  chosen  field  of  labor.  The 
building  was  constructed  specially  for  the 
purpose,  is  furnished  luxuriously,  and  pos- 
sesses all  the  requirements  of  a  modern  es- 
tablishment of  its  class. 


Fancy  Embossed  Bon  Ton  Envelopes. 

Fancy  embossed  bon  ton  envelopes  are 
in  course  of  preparation.  They  have  a  de- 
cidedly neat  and  pleasing  appearance,  and 
will  be  very  acceptable  as  a  change  from 
the  variety  long  in  vogue.  At  present  they 
can  be  had  in  two  tints  of  blue  or  pearl  col- 
or, and  with  arch  openings.  Eventually 
they  will  be  made  with  oval  openings  also, 
and  in  assorted  colors.  Price,  in  enamelled 
paper,  $10  oo  per  1,000. 


One  of  the  Chicago  dealers  says,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  Western  floods,  that  he  is  de- 
bating the  question  of  canal  boats  for  the 
transportation  and  exposition  of  his  wares 
at  the  coming  Cincinnati  Convention.  An- 
other, who  has  the  disadvantage  of  doing 
business  there  is  quite  hopeful,  and  says  the 
water  has  already  receded  to  the  chin,  and 
that  by  the  time  it  rt aches  the  vest  pocket 
he  expects  to  regain  his  equanimity  entire- 

iy.  

A  Beautiful  Portrait. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Conly,  successor  to  Warren, 
of  Boston,  sends  us  a  beautiful  cabinet  por- 
trait of  a  little  girl,  dressed  a  la  Mother 
Hubbard.  The  subject  and  rendering  are 
both  faultless,  and  we  hope  some  day  to 
share  the  pleasure  of  its  company,  in  the 
form  of  an  albumen  print,  with  all  our  read- 
ers. 


A  Beautiful  Town. 

The  amateur  who  is  seeking  for  beauti- 
ful bits  to  ornament  his  album  will  find 
Wilmington,  Del.,  a  most  admirable  ground 
for  his  camera.  The  city  is  full  of  most 
charming  residences,  hidden  nooks  with 
backgrounds  of  foliage,  and  distant  views 
which  are  really  unsurpassed.  The  city  it- 
self from  an  elevated  stand- point — the  top 
of  a  building  or  a  hill — presents  many 
beautiful  features,  while  from  the  opposite 
side  of  Christiana  Creek,  it  affords  views 
which  are  exceedingly  picturesque ;  while 
the  Brandywine,  distant  only  fifteen  min- 
utes' walk  from  the  hotel,  with  the  ruined 
mills  at  its  mouth,  form  spots  which  are 
suited  to  almost  every  lens  that  the  ama- 
teur is  likely  to  have  in  his  outfit.  The 
country  round  about  in  the  early  spring  is 
most  delightful,  and  it  would  almost  seem 
as  though  a  blind  man  could  scarcely  fail 
to  find  points  which  would  make  most 
charming  pictures. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments in  Wilmington,  Delaware,  the 
Harlan  &  Hollingsworth  Co.,  have  opened 
recently  a  photographic  department  in  their 
works.  Beside  the  ordinary  5x8,  they 
have  a  20  x  24  camera,  with  baths,  etc.,  to 
match.  The  dark  room  is  fitted  up  with 
every  convenience,  and  every  class  of  work 
from  the  smallest  to  the  largest  is  likely  to 
be  utilized  by  the  firm,  whose  previous  use 
of  the  .photographic  art  has  probably  been 
as  extensive  as  that  of  any  other  firm  in  the 
country.  They  have  an  immense  number 
of  photographs  of  steamers  and  other  works, 
all  of  very  large  size.  Their  photographic 
studio  will  doubtless  be  found  of  great 
convenience,  and  will  enable  them  to  take 
large  numbers  of  views,  which  had  they  to 
wait  for  professional  photographers  they 
would  be  unable  to  get. 


Our  New  Camera  Works. 

Our  new  camera  works  are  again  in  run- 

ning  order,  and  we  shall  soon  be  enabled  to 

supply  the  spring  trade  with  an  absolutely 

new  stock  of  the  most  approved  apparatus. 
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Facts  and  Fancies. 

An  Association  of  Amateurs  is  about  to 
be  formed  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Stevens,  formerly  with  C.  F.  Rice, 
now  wields  the  pen  for  N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co. 

H.  J.  Thompson  and  family  are  seeking 
health  and  pleasure  at  Bay  St.  Louis,  near 
New  Orleans. 

D.  B.  Sweet,  formerly  with  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  is  now  with  N.  C. 
Thayer  &  Co. 

Mr.  Sherrard,  formerly  with  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co.,  has  taken  charge  of  the 
stock  department  ofC.  F.  Rice. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder  is  on  a  trip  eastward,  to 
pick  up  the  novelties  of  the  season,  and  ex- 
change greetings  with  hosts  of  friends. 

Carbon  printing  still  engrosses  much  at- 
tention in  Germany.  Dr.  Liesegang  has 
recently  issued  another  edition  of  his  work 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Gentile,  of  the  Eye,  has  recently 
made  some  fine  gelatino-bromide  prints, 
and  promises  to  publish  at  an  early  day  the 
entire  modus  operandi. 

Mr.  I.  N.  Brush,  of  Bowling  Green,  Ky., 
had  the  misfortune  to  swallow  by  mistake  a 
spoonful  of  liniment  largely  composed  of 
aconite,  instead  of  a  tonic.  His  condition 
was  very  critical. 

Herr  Obernetter  is  out  with  a  new  pho- 
to engraving  process,  the  results  of  which 
are  said  to  be  remarkable,  and  have  created 
a  lively  stir  among  photographers  of  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 

Herr  Goltzsach  has  just  exhibited  before 
the  Berlin  Association  a  peculiar  stereo- 
scopic camera  of  his  own  construction,  the 
lenses  of  which  were  supplied  by  an  opera- 
glass.     Pictures  were  also  shown. 

A  new  firm  will  soon  be  formed  in  Chi- 
cago—  T.  W.  Pattison,  late  with  H.  J. 
Thompson,  and  J.  A.  Smith  of  Quincy, 
under  the  firm  name  of  Smith  &  Pattison. 
No  doubt  they  will  command  a  large  trade. 


Mr.  Geo.  V.  Hennies,  of  Columbia,  S. 

C,  lost  his  gallery  by  fire  00  the  night  of 
the  2 1st  of  January.  Before  this  appears 
in  print   we  trust  he  will  be  re- established 

and  rejoicing  in  renewed  prosperity. 

The  managers  of  the  Dealers'  and  Man- 
ufacturers' Association  met  in  Chicago  a 
few  days  ago,  and  also  the  Special  Commit* 
tee  of  Manufacturers  of  Dry  Plates,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Carbutt,  Cramer  and  East- 
man. 

A  celebrated  photographer  of  the  old 
world  naively  remarks  that  on  his  recent 
tour  of  circumnavigation  en  route  to  San 
Francisco  he  learned  the  most  fascinating 
art  of  "poker,"  the  complete  course  hav- 
ing cost  him  but  fifty  dollars. 

Salt  Lake  City  does  not  seem  to  have 
lost  all  its  savor.  Mr.  Savage  of  that  city 
has  announced  the  purchase  of  a  number  of 
immense  backgrounds,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  unusally  large  family  groups 
he  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  make. 

Mr.  Stauffer,  the  Asbury  Park  Photog- 
rapher, has  resolved  on  extending  his  facili- 
ties for  business,  and  will  at  once  erect  a 
large  building,  38  x  40,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Excursion  grounds,  where  he  hopes  to 
locate  an  establishment  superior  to  any- 
thing on  the  coast. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Codman,  of  Boston,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  will  continue  the  busi- 
ness of  her  deceased  husband  at  his  former 
well  known  quarters.  Mrs.  Codman  has 
the  sympathy  of  every  member  of  the  craft, 
who  will  join  us  in  wishing  her  an  abundant 
measure  of  prosperity. 

The  firm  of  David  Tucker  &  Co  ,  which 
has  been  in  existence  in  Buffalo  ever  since 
1850,  has  grown  steadily  in  importance  un- 
til it  ranks  among  the  leading  commercial 
houses  of  that  city.  The  excellence  of 
their  stock,  including  many  if  not  all  of  our 
manufactures,  and  close  figures,  has  enabled 
them  to  defy  competition,  and  build  up  a 
large  and  successful  business.  Mr.  S.  B. 
Butts  has  long  been  identified  with  the  con- 
cern, and  is  very  popular  in  the  trade. 
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C.  S.  Roshon  &  Co.,  whose  name  has 
long  been  familiar  to  the  residents  of  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.,  and  vicinity,  have  within  a  few 
months  past  taken  possession  of  their  new 
quarters  at  No.  320  Market  Street,  in  that 
city.  They  have  two  skylights,  and  one  of 
them  is  so  arranged  that  ladies  in  costume 
can  be  photographed  in  greater  privacy 
than  is  the  case  ordinarily.  A  specialty  of 
the  firm  is  the  linograph,  life-size  pictures 
on  linen,  for  which  they  hold  the  American 
patent. 

Amateur  Photographers. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Amateur 
Photographic  Club,  the  President,  Prof. 
H.  D.  Garrison,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  light  which  was  most  suitable  for  a 
photographic  dark  room.  To  test  the  ques- 
tion, he  had  performed  some  two  hundred 
experiments,  and  the  result  shows  that  a 
ruby  red  gave  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  exhib- 
ited a  method  of  preparing  a  dark  room 
lantern  slide,  using  pot-metal,  copper  color 
and  red.  He  also  showed  a  new  process  of 
enlarging  photographs  by  using  gelatino 
bromide  films  on  paper.  Prof.  S.  \V. 
Burnham  exhibited  the  detective  camera. 
The  last  instrument  offered  was  a  com 
bined  field- glass  and  camera,  which  also 
takes  instantaneous  views,  the  latest  French 
invention  in  photography,  and  regarded  as 
a  model  of  artistic  workmanship.  Many 
Chicago  photographers  of  note  were  pres- 
ent, among  others  Messrs.  Gentile  and 
Davis,  who  took  charge  of  some  of  the  ex- 
periments, —Exchange. 


Our  Visitors, 

Messrs.  Eastman  and  Monroe,  two  dry 
plate  manufacturers  of  Rochester,  have  fa- 
vored us  with  a  friendly  call  since  our  last 
issue,  and  also  Mr.  Cope  of  Philadelphia, 
Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder  of  Cleveland,  and  Mr.  J.  P. 
Bass,  of  Bangor. 

M.  M.  Gallet,  the  representative  of  the 
great  house  of  Blanchet,  Freres  &  Kleber, 
manufacturers  of  the  celebrated  Rive  photo- 
graphic paper,  has  braved  the  dangers  of 


the  Atlantic  at  this  inclement  season  to 
confer  with  his  transatlantic  customers, 
who  have  been  generous  patrons  of  that 
house. 

Pearl  Paste. 

Everybody  seems  to  be  delighted  with 
Pearl  Paste.  It  is  so  handy,  so  adhesive 
and  so  sweet,  that  many  have  already  found 
it  indispensable. 

We  are  now  putting  it  up  in  wide-mouth 
bottles,  and  pints  and  quarts  are  just  ready 
for  delivery. 

One  of  our  customers,  a  dealer,  said  of  it 
— "  that  if  that  was  the  paste  we  stuck  our 
labels  on  with,  it  was  good  enough." 

Mr.  G.  G.  Rockwood  says :  Your  Pearl 
Paste  sticketh  closer  than  a  brother,  and  re- 
mains as  sweet  as  a  baby's  first  kiss.  It  is 
a  desideratum  for  the  photographer. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


SCHULENBLRG,   Feb.  2,   1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  In  regard  to  dry  plates,  I 
have  used  all  kinds,  but  I  think  Eastman's 
are  the  best.  I  always  get  good  results 
with  them,  and  in  printing  qualities  they 
cannot  be  surpassed. 

Respectfully,  Wm.  Tauch. 


Niles,  Mich.,  Feb.  18,  1884. 
Dear  Sirs  :  In  regard  to  the  Bulle- 
tin I  will  say  that  I  could  not  feel  recon- 
ciled to  do  business  without  it.  I  take 
seven  photo,  journals,  and  I  find  upon  refer- 
ence to  my  note  book  that  it  contains 
more  hints  culled  from  the  Bulletin  than 
all  of  the  others. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Jay  Densmore    . 


Bureau  Junction,  Feb.  tq,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :     Enclosed  pleased  find  $2  00 
for  Bulletin  for  1884.     Glad  to  see  it 
coming  every  month  ;  a  welcome  visitor. 
Yours  truly,        E.  Roderick. 


*>  MADE  *  WITH  I  THE  |  DETECTIVE  *  CAMERA,  *§> 


>  ON  £  EASTMAN'S  I  SPECIAL  I  DRY  I  PLATE  I  BY  I  AN  f  AMATEUR.  *£ 
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Ceramic  Photography.* 

BY   A.  L.  HENDERSON. 

The  subject  this  evening  is,  no  doubt, 
more  interesting  to  you  from  a  photographic 
point  of  view  than  any  other.  Believing 
such  to  be  the  case  I  will  only  just  refer, 
en  passant,  to  what  is  known,  or  not,  of 
the  early  history  of  the  art. 

Ceramic  pottery  or  ware  is  so  old  that 
in  tombs  which  have  lain  unopened  since 
the  time  of  the  Pharaohs  vases  and  jugs 
have  been  found.  The  manufacture  of 
porcelain  is  of  later  origin  in  Europe,  al- 
though known  in  China  nearjy  2,000  years 
ago.  The  manufacture  and  decoration  of 
porcelain  in  Dresden  dates  from  about  1710. 
It  was  a  secret  process,  and  the  workmen 
were  sworn  to  secrecy  till  they  went  to 
their  graves. 

Many  attempted  to  imitate  the  Dresden 
and  China  porcelain,  and  the  French  some 
100  years  ago  discovered  a  fine  clay  at  St. 
Yrieix,  near  Limoges,  very  suitable  for  mak- 
ing porcelain.  The  early  English  porcelain 
was  glazed  with  a  composition  of  sand,  ob- 
tained from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  was 
mixed  with  clay,  flint,  glass,  and  lead. 

A  manufactory  of  porcelain  was  carried 
on  at   Chelsea,   and   these  works  were  re- 


*  A  lecture  given  before  the  London  and  Provin- 
cial Photographic  Association,  accompanied  by  a 
practical  demonstration. 
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moved  to  Derby  in  1748.  A  company 
was  formed  in  Worcester  for  this  manufac- 
ture, and  at  a  later  period  Staffordshire 
could  boast  of  large  works.  Wedgwood's 
discoveries  and  researches  were  fully  and 
universally  acknowledged,  and  were  follow- 
ed by  many  others — notably  by  those  of 
Minton,  Doulton,  Copeland,  etc. 

I  think  I  have  stated  sufficient  to  show 
that  to  no  single  individual  or  country  can 
the  credit  be  given  for  the  discovery  of  pot- 
tery, porcelain,  or  ceramics.  The  term 
"hard"  or  "soft"  porcelain  is  twofold. 
The  "hard"  is  a  substance  that  is  brittle  or 
difficult  to  fuse;  the  "soft"  is  quite  the 
;  reverse,  differing  only  by  the  amount  of 
solid  body  or  infusible  material  contained 
tin  the  flux  or  glaze.  All  vitreous  substances 
laid  on  or  supported  by  metal  are  usually 
called  '"enamel."  It  is  the  soft  porcelain 
or  enamel  that  I  will  have  specially  to  deal 
with  to-night.  It  is  to  M.  Lafon  de  Ca- 
marsac  we  are  indebted  for  ceramic  photog- 
raphy, he  being  the  first  to  produce  photo- 
graphs fixed  by  fire  (about  1856). 

His  method,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has 
never  been  published,  and  is  still  considered 
a  secret  process.  Many  operators  have 
called  upon  me  offering  their  services,  and 
who  professed  to  have  been  working  on 
enamel  in  M.  Camarsac's  employ,  but  in 
no  case  have  they  produced  presentable  re- 
sults. His  (Camarsac's)  method,  I  have 
little  doubt,  is  what  is  usually  called  the 
"  dusting-on  process  ;"  that  is,  a  glass  plate 
is  first  coated  with  collodion  and  then  with 
a  mixture  of  sugar,  honey,  and  bichromate 
of  ammonium.  The  plate  is  exposed  un- 
der a  transparency,  the  affected  parts  be- 
come somewhat  hardened  or  less  tacky  or 
hygroscopic  by  the  action  of  the  light.  The 
plate  is  then  dusted  over  with  an  enamel 
color  finely  ground,  when  the  image  will 
appear,  the  color  adhering  to  the  moist  por- 
tions. It  is  then  placed  in  acid  and  water 
to  remove  all  soluble  matter,  transferred  to 
the  permanent  support,  and  placed  in  the 
kiln. 

When  the  carbon  process  was  introduced, 
at  the  first  glance  it  seemed  as  if  enamel  or 
rv^rcelain  photography  would  receive  a  great 


impetus ;  but  the  difficulty  of  burning  off 
the  gelatine  was  almost  insurmountable. 
Mr.  Firling,  of  Dorchester,  about  sixteen 
years  ago,  showed  me  some  promising  re- 
sults by  the  carbon  process.  Some  later 
advances,  however,  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  by  using  saponaceous  substances 
to  prevent  the  cracking  and  blistering  of 
the  gelatine. 

The  second  method  of  producing  vitrifi- 
able  photographs  is  known  as  the  "substi- 
tution process;"  that  is,  a  transparency  is 
taken  on  wet  collodion  and  various  chemi- 
cals are  allowed  to  react  on  the  silver, 
thereby  depositing  and  substituting  metals 
in  lieu  of  the  silver,  which  if  left  in  the  pic- 
ture would  give  a  disagreeable  tone.  (Sil- 
ver gives  a  bright  yellow  color.)  Of  the 
two  processes  named  I  would  give  prefer- 
ence to  the  "dusting  on,"  as  a  greater 
range  of  color  can  be  obtained. 

The  third  and  last  method  is  that  devised 
by  the  author  of  this  communication.  It 
is  with  some  difficulty  I  can  find  a  name 
for  the  method.  I  might  call  it  a  "mon- 
grel process,"  as  it  comes  between  the  first 
two.  Before  demonstrating  this  method  I 
would  like  to  quote  a  few  editorial  remarks 
on  enamel  photography  from  the  Art  Jour- 
nal : 

"  If  the  ancients  had  been  masters  of  this 
process  it  would  not  have  been  so  difficult 
to  settle  the  truth  of  history.  Medals  half 
devoured  by  rust  have  saved  the  names  of 
many  great  men  ;  the  features  have  altered 
whilst  a  souvenir  remains;  but  enamels 
would  have  given  us  a  perfect  portrait  and 
precise  date.  Consider  the  pictures  of  the 
greatest  masters  ;  fire  has  destroyed  some, 
and  time  and  restoration  have  already  al- 
tered those  by  which  their  date  are  the 
farthest  removed  from  our  time.  The 
painted  glass  windows  of  our  churches,  on 
the  contrary,  have  preserved  unchanged  the 
outlines  and  the  colors  which  the  artist  fix- 
ed in  the  verifiable  materials.  The  old 
enamelled  medallions  on  the  shrines  and 
coffers  of  the  Middle  Ages  have  lost  none 
of  their  freshness,  and  attest  the  immense 
advantages  offered  by  a  permanent  product. 
But  we  are  told  the  glass  painters  of  thos.e 
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daya  did  not  possess  the  moans  of  reproduc- 
ing   halftone,    ami    consequently    their    art 

wu  superseded  by  painting  in  oil.  Now, 
however,  the  case  is  widely  different,  and, 
thanks  to  photography,  we  are  enabled  to 
fix  upon  vitrifiable  materials  portraits  the 
most  striking,  which  lack  no  artistic  qual- 
ity." 

Here  I  have  a  collodion  transparency 
very  thin,  as  you  will  see ;  the  high  lights 
are  perfectly  clear  glass,  and  the  shadows 
not  heavy — such  a  transparency  as  would 
look  best  as  a  lantern  picture.  It  was  de- 
veloped with — 

Sulphate  of  iron,       ...       5  grains. 
Acetic  acid  (Beaufoy's),      .     15  minims. 

Water,         1  ounce. 

Saturated  with  common  alum. 

I  will  place  it  in  a  solution  of  a  platinic 
salt,  prepared  as  follows  : 

Bichloride  of  platinum,  or  its 

compound, 5  parts. 

Bichloride  of  tin,  or  its  com- 
pound,     30   " 

Iodide  of  potassium,     .     .     .     30   " 

Iodine,  to  saturation. 
Acid  (such  as  hydrochloric),     960   " 
Silicate  of  potash,  .     .     .     .     20   " 
Acetate  of  lead,      .     .     .     .     40   " 

Water, 8,000   " 

Saturate  the  whole  with  boracic  acid. 

The  platinum  and  tin  will  to  a  certain 
extent  take  the  place  of  the  silver  as  well 
as  depositing  on  what  is  already  there.  I 
can  at  any  moment  apply  solvents — say  ni- 
tric acid — that  will  not  act  on  the  platinum 
and  remove  the  silver ;  and  even  after  its 
removal  the  depositing  action  will  still  pro- 
ceed. Should  the  silver  be  in  a  form  (say 
chloride  or  iodide)  that  will  not  dissolve  in 
nitric  acid,  I  can  oxidize  or  reduce  it  to  the 
metallic  state  by  heat,  so  that  it  will  be 
amenable  to  treatment.  It  is  seldom  I  have 
to  resort  to  the  removal  of  the  silver,  as 
there  is  such  a  small  amount  present,  and 
it  improves  the  tone  rather  than  otherwise. 

As  soon  as  there  is  sufficient  density  I  re- 
move the  picture  from  the  solution,  immerse 
it  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  sulphuric 


arid  and  water,  saturated  with  (ioiau< 

and  transfer  it  to  the  enamel  tablet,  dry  it, 

and  it  is  then  ready  for  the  lire.  If  one  of 
the  films  be  left  in  water  for  some  days  a 
peculiar  action  takes  place ;  that  is,  the 
image  will  entirely  disappear,  leaving  no 
trace  of  its  color  in  the  water,  and  if  the 
enamel,  when  placed  on  its  permanent  sup- 
port, be  left  exposed,  unfired,  to  the  air  for 
some  time,  the  coloring  matter  will  become 
soluble  in  water.  As  a  rule  it  is  better  not 
to  add  any  flux  or  glaze  over  the  picture. 
Great  danger  is  likely  to  arise,  as  the  flux 
or  glaze  being  so  much  easier  fused  blisters 
might  occur;  and,  although  it  gives  a  little 
greater  depth  to  the  shadows,  a  much  deep- 
er print  is  necessary.  One  of  the  secrets  of 
photo-enamelling  is  to  put  the  glaze  on  the 
plate  first. 

Many  here  believe  that  the  whole  secret 
lies  in  the  firing.  I  will  fire  one  so  that  it 
is  melting.  I  will  now  press  a  knife  into 
it,  while  in  the  fire,  to  show  what  state  of 
fusion  it  is  in,  at  the  same  time  showing 
that  there  is  no  loss  of  color.  I  can  place 
a  photograph  on  (say)  a  Minton's  tile  and 
allow  the  image  to  sink  into  the  glaze.  I 
remove  the  image,  leaving  an  impression  on 
the  porcelain,  which  might  be  inked  and 
printed  like  a  copper  plate.  These  enamels 
may  be  colored  by  any  artist  with  very  lit- 
tle practice.  Here  is  one — the  first  at- 
tempt. I  think  you  will  say  it  is  fairly 
good.  Of  course  a  little  knowledge  is  re- 
quired as  to  which  colors  are  to  be  applied 
first.  To  touch  up  an  enamel  or  remove 
spots  in  the  fired  picture  I  use  a  brown 
enamel  color  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  sesquioxide  of  iridium  rubbed  up  with 
spike  oil  of  lavender,  refiring  to  fix  the 
touching. 

I  may  as  well  mention  a  few  of  the  col- 
ors produced  by  some  of  the  oxides  :  Tin 
and  arsenic  give  a  white ;  gold,  red  or  pur- 
ple ;  copper,  green  or  red  ;  silver  and  titani- 
um, yellow ;  cobalt,  blue ;  iron,  reddish 
yellow;  platinum  and  tin,  various  tints  of 
brown;  iridium,  black.  The  mention  of 
iridium  recalls  an  amusing  circumstance. 
I  had  occasion  to  send  to  a  large  London 
I  dealer  for  a  few  grains  of  an  iridium  salt 
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for  experimental  purposes.  My  messenger 
brought  back  an  entirely  different  com- 
pound, and  on  my  calling  personally  for  an 
explanation  I  was  informed  that  they  sent 
me  that  which  was  usually  sold  for  photo- 
graphic enamelling  purposes  as  "  Hender- 
son's chloride  of  iridium."  "Well,"'  I 
said,  "my  name  is  Henderson,  and  I  am  a 
photo-enameller,  but  I  have  not  been  using 
iridium."  The  reply  was  that  many  per- 
sons called  asking  for  the  iridium  similar 
to  that  used  by  Henderson.  The  moral 
is:  If  you  wish  to  make  dynamite,  be  care- 
ful where  you  buy  your  chemicals. 

I  am  afraid  time  will  not  permit  me  to 
say  anything  more.  I  trust  that  I  have 
made  the  matter  clear  ;  if  not,  it  will  afford 
ine  pleasure  to  reply  to  any  questions.— 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Medical  Photography. 

House  Surgeon   Woman's  Hospital t 
State  of  New  York. 

BY    REYNOLD    \V.  WILCOX,   M.A  ,    M  1). 

While  photography  has  become  a  ne- 
cessity in  most  arts  and  sciences,  i 
ployment,  until  recently,  as  an  agent  in  the 
advancement  of  medical  science  has  been 
l.mited.  The  reasons  of  tins  are  not  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  Partly  from  the  fact 
that  the  majority  of  medical  practice  is  nev- 
er utilized  except  for  the  pecuniary  benefit 
of  the  physician,  who  rarely  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  medical  science  of  the  future 
is  to  be  deduced  from  the  accurate  obser- 
vations and  painstaking  records  of  the  past, 
and  leaves  the  unexplained  and  to  him  mys- 
terious phenomena  without  study  or  record. 
Probably  the  most  potent  reason  that  pho- 
tographic records  have  been  so  much  neg- 
lected has  been,  that  the  processes  were 
somewhat  difficult  and  the  work  uncleanly. 
But  as  photography  has  become  more  ac- 
curate, and  in  its  advancement  yet  simpler, 
we  expect  that  this  art  also  shall  be  laid 
under  contribution  to  perfect  and  render 
lasting  the  records  of  to-day.  Justly  we 
may  anticipate  this  result,  since  the  pro- 
cesses   of   modern    dry    plate    photography 


have  become  as  simple  as  those  of  urinary 
analysis,  and  can  be  acquired  and  practiced 
with  as  little  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

Put  however  much  photographs  and  mi- 
cro-photographs shall  contribute  to  the  rec- 
ord of  medicine,  this  much  is  certain  :  their 
application  will  be  in  limited  fields.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  preservation  of  the  appear- 
ances of  external  surfaces  of  the  body,  and 
of  post  mortem  specimens  that  photography 
can  be  applied.  That  ability,  only  acquired 
by  practice,  to  detect  and  estimate  the  qual- 
ity of  a  heart  murmur,  must  ever  remain 
subject  to  a  personal  equation.  The  inten- 
sity of  the  murmur  cannot  be  represented 
by  physical  processes.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  different  fades,  or  the  appearance 
of  a  person  suffering  under  certain  ty|  ei  o4 
insanity,  are  .ible  to  exact   repre- 

ton  by   photographic   processes, 
the  natural  countenan  the  surgery 

of  deformities,  the  progress  made  towards 
correction  by  varying  and  succes-ive  opera* 
in  be  accurately  por- 
,  without  the  possibility  that  the  cn- 
ihusiastn  <>f  the  operator  shall  affect  the 
truthfulness  of  the  picture.  Such  a  series 
of  photographs  would  speak  more  eloquent- 
ly and  accurate. y  than  volumes  of  descrip- 
tion. In  d  the  skin,  depicting 
accurately  the  extent  and  configuration  of 
the  disea.se,  although  some  plate-  m 
artificially  colored,  photography  I. as*  render- 
ed great  service. 

In  morbid  anatomy  an  excelleni  field  lies 
open  for  beautiful  work,  nor,  indeed,  has  it 
been  neglected,  as  already  Delafield's  work 
("Studies  in  Pathological  Anatomy  New 
York,  1SS2J  is  published,  and  some  of  the 
photographs  are  models  of  their  kind.  In 
other  departments,  "  The  Types  of  In- 
sanity," New  York,  1^53,  by  Hamilton, 
contains  plates  from  photographs  taken  in- 
stantaneously. In  Hutchinson's  book  ("  Il- 
lustrations of  Clinical  Surgery,"  London, 
1675.)  the  plates  are,  many  of  them,  from 
photographs,  the  author  in  the  text  speak- 
ing highly  of  that  method  in  point  of  accu- 
racy. Sayre  ("  Lectures  on  Orthopaedic 
Surgery,*'  New  York,  1S79,)  uses  the  pro- 
cesses of  photography  to  give  accurate  lee- 
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ords  of  progress  made  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases  causing  deformity.  As  an  appara- 
tus costing  ten  dollars  is  amply  competent 
to  make  any  picture  dealing  with  external 
appearances,  the  practitioner  has  it  in  his 
power  to  accurately  reproduce  his  interest- 
ing cases  at  a  trifling  expense. 

In  regard  to  the  photography  of  micro- 
scopic subjects,  the  dry  plate  processes  have 
not  hitherto  yielded  uniformly  good  results 
when  compared  with  the  wet  plate.  Yet 
when  the  dry  plate  was  far  from  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  Giles,  although  prefer- 
ring the  wet  plate  for  sunlight  with  un- 
clouded sky,  says  (Quarterly  Journal  of 
Microscopical  Science,  1876,  p.  in,)  that 
by  the  light  of  an  ordinary  parafhne  lamp, 
good  micro-photographs  can  be  obtained 
by  the  gelatino  bromide  (dry  plate)  process. 
Although  many  men,  eminent  in  their  pro- 
fession, have  been  enthusiastic  in.  micro- 
photography,  perhaps  no  one  has  been  more 
successful  than  Dr.  Woodward.  In  the  va. 
rious  microscopical  societies  his  work  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  accuracy  and 
distinctness.  Lea  ("  Manual  of  Photogra- 
phy," second  edition,  Philadelphia,  1871, 
p.  259,)  is  authority  that  he  has  been  "en- 
abled to  produce  pictures  of  the  utmost 
sharpness  and  perfectly  satisfactory  in  other 
respects,  with  powers  up  to  twenty-five 
hundred  diameters,  and  that  these  pictures 
bear  enlargement  six  to  eight  diameters  in 
a  copying  camera."  Of  special  interest  is 
the  fact  that  pictures  taken  with  a  one- 
eighth  inch  objective,  and  correspondingly 
enlarged,  give  as  good  results  as  those  ob- 
tained directly  with  a  one- fiftieth  inch  ob- 
jective. 

Sunlight  passed  through  a  bottle  contain- 
ing a  solution  of  ammonio-sulphate  of  cop- 
per can  be  used,  although  not  quite  so  ef- 
ficient as  the  calcium  or  electric  light.  The 
elaborate  and  expensive  apparatus  has  now 
given  place  to  a  simple  combination  of  the 
camera  and  microscope.  The  process  of 
photographing  wet  specimens  is  full)'-  as 
simple  as  those  processes  necessary  for  the 
permanent  preservation  of  t  h  e  identical 
slides,  with  the  further  advantage  that  they 
need  no  microscope  for  reference. 


Naturally  processes  yielding  accurate  and 
lasting  records,  as  do  the  photographic, 
would  be  employed  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice,  nor  are  we  mistaken.  To  adduce 
only  one  instance,  the  detection  of  blood 
and  its  identification  from  blood  obtain- 
ed from  other  sources.  Dr.  Richardson 
(American  Naturalist,  May  188 [,)  gives  a 
very  simple  method  of  making  this  com- 
parison. One  half  of  the  microscopic  field 
being  covered  by  one,  the  remaining  portion 
by  the  otl  er  blood,  a  photograph  being 
made,  the  <;  two  kinds  appear  in  remarkably 
fine  contrast,  even  those  bloods  that  are 
too  nearly  alike  for  safe  discrimination  in 
criminal  cases,  being  easily  distinguished 
when  thus  prepared  from  fresh  material." 

With  an  amateur  outfit  even,  the  oppor- 
tunities that  almost  any  physician  has  in 
the  way  of  rendering  permanent  and  avail- 
able for  future  reference  his  interesting 
cases  are  under-estimated.  The  busy  man, 
whose  time  is  too  fully  occupied  with  his 
daily  duties,  can  at  least  find  the  time  to 
expose  a  plate  which  can  be  developed  at 
his  leisuie,  when  his  opportunities  would 
not  allow  the  writing  of  long  pages  of  de- 
scription. 

Amateur  photography  has  become  popu- 
larized as  a  means  of  recreation  ;  it  certainly 
cannot  be  a  difficult  matter  to  make  such 
use  of  it,  that  each  physician  may  contribute 
his  share  to  the  advancement  of  medical 
knowledge  — St.  Louis  Medical  Journal 
for  Jan.,  1884. 


The  Real  Cause. 

The  great  increase  of  insanity  here  and 
abroad  within  the  last  few  years  has  of 
course  attracted  the  attention  of  medical 
men  and  stimulated  them  to  invent  explan- 
atory theories.  None  of  these  1  heories  are 
satisfactory.  Most  of  them  are  ingenious, 
and  all  of  them  are  interesting,  but  they 
fail  to  account,  except  to  the  satisfaction  of 
their  inventors,  for  the  steady  growth  of 
insanity.  It  has  not  occurred  to  a  single 
medical  man  that  the  first  noticeable  in- 
crease in  the  percentage  of  lunatics  in  this 
country  and  in  England  took  place  about  a 
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year  after  the  introduction  of  dry-plate 
photography.  Had  this  fact  been  noticed, 
the  coincidence  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
suggest  its  true  explanation. 

The  invention  of  the  dry  plate  made  am- 
ateur photography  attractive  to  thousands 
of  innocent  and  unsuspecting  people.  It 
seemed  to  be  such  a  simple  and  easy  thing 
for  any  man,  woman,  or  boy  to  buy  a  cam- 
era and  its  appurtenances,  and  to  take  pho- 
tographs of  people,  landscape^,  things,  and 
American  rural  architecture.  The  dealers 
in  photographic  materials  published  ingen- 
ious and  attractive  advertisements,  proving 
that  at  a  nominal  cost  a  blind  and  weak- 
minded  cripple  could,  with  ten  minutes' 
experience,  take  wonderfully  beautiful  pic- 
tures. The  result  was  that  thousands  of 
people  became  amateur  photographers,  and 
the  number  is  yearly  increasing  in  more 
than  a  geometrical  ratio. 

Now,  what  actually  happens  when  an 
innocent  man  undertakes  amateur  photog- 
raphy is  this  :  He  launches  himself  on  a 
boundless  sea  of  uncertainty,  and  the  great- 
er the  number  of  pilots  he  consults  the  more 
hopeless  is  his  case.  He  begins  by  u^ing 
"  Smith's  celebrated  dry  plates,"  but  with- 
in a  month  he  meets  with  ten  other  ama- 
teurs and  three  or  four  dealers  in  photo- 
graphic materials,  each  one  of  whom  tells 
him  of  a  different  dry  plate  which  is  better 
than  all  other?,  and  without  which  he  can 
hope  to  accomplish  nothing.  Naturally  he 
tries  to  follow  his  latest  adviser,  and  it  thus 
comes  to  pass  that  he  never  uses  any  dry 
plate  long  enough  to  learn  how  to  manage 
it.  The  average  brain  would  probably 
stand  the  strain  of  this  uncertainty  as  to  the 
merits  of  plates  were  it  not  complicated 
with  a  still  greater  uncertainty  as  to  "de- 
velopers." No  matter  what  "developer" 
the  beginner  may  use  he  will  be  told  to 
discard  it  and  try  another.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  different  combinations  of  chemicals 
which  may  be  used  as  "  developers"  amount 
to  37,218,  and  the  unhappy  man  who  be 
gins  the  search  for  the  very  best  "  develop- 
er "  is  on  the  high  road  to  insanity. 

What  is  said  of  plates  and  "developers" 
applies  also   to    "fixing   baths,"    "toning 


baths,"  and  the  countless  processes  which 
various  photographers  have  adopted.  Each 
photographer  has  his  own  pet  processes, 
and  looks  with  scorn  on  all  others.  If  the 
beginner  knows  only  three  photographers 
these  are  quite  enough  to  overthrow  his 
mental  balance.  No  matter  on  what  ques- 
tion bearing  on  photography  he  may  con- 
sult the  three  photographers,  each  one  will 
give  him  an  answer  totally  different  from 
those  of  the  other  two.  There  are  few 
men  strong  enough  to  preserve  their  seren- 
ity in  this  conflict  of  opinion.  The  intel- 
lect of  the  ordinary  amateur  reels  under  it, 
and  he  becomes  a  hopeless  mental  wreck. 
Our  lunatic  asylums  are  now  crowded  with 
meti  who  rave  of  developers  and  toning 
baths,  and  who  solemnly  conjure  a  visitor 
by  all  he  may  hold  sacred  never  to  use 
Smith's  or  Robinson's  plates,  but  to  stake 
his  eternal  soul  on  the  supreme  excellence 
of  Thompson's  plates  and  Jackson's  "de- 
veloper." 

Every  amateur  who  has  tried  dry-plate 
photography  and  preserved  his  reason  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  attributing  the  recent 
growth  of  insanity  to  the  introduction  of 
dry  plates.  We  need  search  no  further  to 
find  out  why  our  lunatic  asylums  are  crowd- 
ed. The  insidious  dry  plate  and  the  plaus- 
ible developer  furnish  the  explanation  that 
medical  men  have  sought  in  vain. — IV.  Y. 
Times. 


Ed.  of  Anthony's  Photo  Bulletin. 

Sir :  I  enclose  you  a  brief  communica- 
tion to  put  between  the  backs  of  the  Bul- 
letin for  the  forthcoming  month.  I  am 
highly  delighted  with  the  Bulletin  for 
1883.  I  think  it  is  a  great  credit  to  you 
and  the  contributors.  It  seems  to  be  im- 
proving year  by  year ;  the  photographs  alone 
are  worth  the  money  charged  for  the  whole. 
In  the  present  article  I  would  like  to  offer 
a  few  suggestions  to  the  American  dry  plate 
makers.  I  have  tried  most  of  those  of  high- 
est repute,  and  will  speak  of  them  especial- 
ly. They  are  all  good  commercial  plates, 
and  one  might  produce  fair  to  good  work 
on  them    generally ;    but    they  are  not  as 
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they  might  be,  if  a  little  more  care  was  used 
by  the  hands  in  the  various  departments 
through  which  they  have  to  pass  in  their 
manufacture.  These  makers  pass  out  some 
good  plates,  but  they  all  seem  to  be  tarred 
with  the  same  brush. 

1.  Hairs  and  dirt  in  the  emulsion, — It  is 
dirt  everywhere.  Not  so  bad  now  as  it  was 
some  time  ago.  They  are  improving  ;  but 
yet  there  is  room.  Probably  a  bubble  will 
appear  across  the  eye  either  in  plate  or  film, 
or  a  long  hair  from  some  man's  whiskers ; 
then  a  lump  of  hard  gelatine  on  one  ear. 
Sometimes  transparent  veins  run  right 
across  the  features  or  dress.  When  you 
come  to  these,  and  know  it  is  produced  by 
the  carelessness  of  the  man  who  filters  the 
emulsion  and  coats  the  plates,  it  is  enough 
to  make  one  discard  that  brand. 

2.  The  cutting  of  the  plate. — Something 
ought  to  be  done  to  get  a  uniform  plate, 
or  otherwise  make  the  holders  of  greater 
latitude.  One  plate  you  cannot  get^in — 
it  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  too  large ;  the 
next  plate  you  come  to  will  drop  right 
through.  They  don't  seem  to  care  how 
they  send  them  out  so  long  as  they  are  sold. 
Surely  these  things  should  not  be. 

3.  The  opacity  t>f  the  glass  on  which  they 
are  made. — I  verily  believe  some  of  them 
are  prepared  from  common  window  glass, 
mildewed,  and  with  a  large  quantity  of  bub- 
bles. Also  the  albumenizing  of  the  glass  is 
generally  faulty. 

If  you  complain  about  these  things  to  the 
makers  they  will  tell  you  it  is  in  the  devel- 
oping. I  think  it  is  an  utter  impossibility 
to  develope  an  unevenly  cut  plate  till  it  is 
straight,  or  to  develope  the  bubbles  out  of 
the  glass  plate,  or  the  mildew.  Some  time 
ago  I  complained  to  a  maker  of  these 
things,  so  he  called  to  show  me  how  to 
manipulate  them.  He  thought  I  might 
not  be  expert  with  them,  although  I  had 
some  good  negatives  taken  on  some  of  his 
plates.  I  have  negatives  hard  to  beat ;  and 
perhaps  some  from  the  same  box,  having 
also  used  the  same  means,  failed  to  make 
anything  decent.  Well  ;  he  got  at  it.  I 
watched  him  with  three  8  x  10  plates,  and 
the  first  he  developed  left   the  plate ;    the 


second  frilled  so  as  to  be  useless;  the  third 
ditto.  1  bad  bought  a  quantity  of  plates 
from  him,  and  never  had  a  plate  frilled  be- 
fore j  but  I  could  not  get  the  contrast,  and 
they  were  dirly.  He  brought  his  own  de- 
veloper, but  left  the  plates  disgusted.  Some 
of  my  best  negatives  of  the  Cantilever 
Bridge  and  portraits  in  the  gallery  are  made 
on  that  maker's  plates. 

The  emulsion  is  not  filtered  clean,  or  the 
bottom  ones  of  the  batch  are  coated — dirt 
and  all.  Some  of  the  plates  in  the  same 
box  are  clean.  Why  are  they  not  all  so  ? 
To  day  I  had  a  plate  spoiled  on  account  of 
its  not  fitting  the  holder,  and  the  next  plate 
was  too  small.  On  the  next  plate  the  pack- 
ing had  dropped  down  across  the  middle  of 
the  film  and  showed  itself  in  the  develop- 
ment. All  these  things  could  be  improved 
upon  by  a  little  careful  manipulating.  I 
have  not  thrown  out  these  hints  because  I 
have  anyone's  axe  to  grind,  but  from  a  pure 
desire  to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  Amer- 
ican plate. 

For  Heaven's  sake  keep  out  the  dirt  and 
give  us  glass  clear  of  mildew  and  of  uni- 
form size.  I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Editor,  for 
the  present,  by  wishing  the  success  of  the 
American  plate  makers. 

I  will  give  a  developer  adapted  to  most 
all  plates  I  have  tried,  and  one  that  will 
bear  the  severest  test : 

No.  1. 
Sulphite  of  soda,   ....     4  ounces. 
Water, 40      '- 

Dissolve,  then  add  one-quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  citric  acid  ;  now  add  one  ounce  of  pyro. 
and  make  up  the  bulk  to  fifty-four  ounces. 

No.  2. 
Ammonia,  liq.,  880,      .     .         1  ounce. 
Bromide  of  potassium,  .     .       80  grains. 
Bromide  of  ammonium,    .     100      " 

Water, 40  ounces. 

Equal  parts  of  this  will  give  a  4-grain  pyro. 
solution,  a  strength  which  is  a  very  good 
average,     More  anon. 

Wishing  you  prosperity. 

J.  B.  Lawson, 
Niaq\ra  Fai^s,  Ont. 
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Photographs  of  Stage  Scenes. 

On  the  first  of  May,  1883,  at  midnight, 
I  took,  by  electric  light  at  the  Madison 
Square  Theatre,  my  photographs  of  a  scene 
(stage  setting  and  actors)  in  the  play  of  the 
"  Russian  Honeymoon."  In  these  photo- 
graphs there  are  twenty-eight  people,  who 
are  all  represented  in  their  appropriate  po- 
sitions and  with  the  proper  expressions, 
the  brief  exposures  (varying  from  six  to 
eighteen  seconds)  rendering  this  possible. 
Of  the  complete  success  of  this  picture  as 
a  piece  of  photographic  work  I  do  not  need 
to  speak  here ;  that  has  been  conceded 
wherever  the  pictures  have  been  seen,  and 
they  have  been  widely  circulated.  The 
point  I  wish  to  have  settled  is  with  regard 
to  the  correctness  of  my  claim  of  priority 
in  the  successful  performance  of  this  feat. 

T  had  no  assistance  of  any  sort  from 
records  of  previous  attempts  in  this  line, 
but  worked  the  matter  up  entirely  for  my- 
self; and  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now, 
that  I  had  made,  if  not  {he  first  attempt, 
at  any  rate  the  first  success/til  one  at  such 
a  work. 

The  American  photographic  journals  with 
one  accord  pronounced  my  picture  the  first 
of  its  kind  ;  but  some  outsiders  have  hinted 
at  doubts  as  to  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
and  these  doubts  I  am  naturally  anxious 
to  have  verified  or  dissipated. 

The  first  doubt  expressed  wa>  in  a  jour- 
nal called  the  Art  Amateur,  published  in 
this  city.  Almost  immediately  upon  the 
publication  of  the  picture  and  the  state- 
ment of  my  claim  for  it  as  a  novelty  in 
photography,  that  paper  came  out  with  the 
statement  that  the  same  thing  had  been 
done  in  England  some  years  before  in  con- 
nection with  a  play  called  Far  frotn  the 
Madding  Crowd.  I  sent  a  copy  of  my  pic- 
ture to  the  British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
J>/iy,  which  in  its  next  issue  (June  15th, 
18S3)  contained  the  following  compliment- 
ary article  about  it  : 

"  We  have  before  us  a  very  successful 
achievement  in  a  branch  of  photography 
which  is  but  little  practiced,  in  spite  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  rapid  gelatine   plates 


and  the  general  adoption  of  electric  light- 
ing, namely,  the  representations  of  theatri- 
cal scenes  and  tableaux  on  the  stage.     Such 
attempts  have  already  been  made  on  sever- 
al occasions  in  this  country  with  but  partial 
success,  owing,   doubtless,   to    the    expense 
and   trouble   of  making  the   necessary    ar- 
rangements for  lighting  and  the  very  brief 
periods    of   leisure    that    the    hard  worked 
artistes  can  spare  from  their  more  strictly 
professional  duties.     It   has   been  reserved 
for  Mr.  R.  J.  Falk,  of  949  Broadway,  New 
York,  aided  by  the  enterprise  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  Madison   Square  Theatre,  to 
show  what  can  be  done  in  this  direction, 
the  picture  before  us  bearing  no  evidence 
of  having  been   taken   under    any  but   the 
most  favorable  conditions.     The  scene  de- 
picted is  the  closing  tableau  in  Act   II.  of 
'  A    Russian     Honeymoon,'    and    includes 
about  thirty  figures  besides  stage  accessories, 
exactly   as  presented  to  the  audience.     In 
size  the  print  is  about  12x8,  taking  in  the 
full   breadth   of  the   stage.     The  exposure 
was  marie  at  midnight,  no  fewer  than  thirty 
arc  lights  of  the   lirush  pattern  being  em- 
ployed.    The  lens  used  was  a  Dallmeyer's 
rapid  rectilinear  with  the  second  stop.     The 
exposure   for   the   picture   was,  we  believe, 
about  a  minute,*  though  some  smaller  neg- 
atives were  taken  with  exposures  as  short  as 
eight  seconds.     A  remarkable  feature  is  the 
entire  absence  of  the  strong  cast   shadows 
so  generally  met   with   in  pictures  by  the 
electric  light,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
illumination  of  the  interior  and  the  glimpse 
of  open  landscape  and  figures  seen  through 
the  window  in    the  centre  is  very  cleverly 
managed.      We   shall   not   be   surprised   to 
find  this  example  in  theatrical  advertising 
followed  by   managers  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic." 

On  the  receipt  of  this  article  I  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  Mr.  Montague  Marks,  the  ed- 
itor of  the  Art  Amateur ;  but  he  refused 
to  do  me  the  justice  of  making  any  public 
note  of  it. 


*  Note. — The  editor  is  mistaken  in  his  statement 
as  to  time  of  exposure  ;  the  longest  was,  as  already 
stated,  18  seconds. 
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At  the  late  Milwaukee  Convention  this 
picture,  together  with  my  later  electric  light 
photographs  of  the  Rajah  scenes  and  of 
the  Choral  Union  concert  in  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  (all  taken  at  night),  was  on 
exhibition.  Tn  the  December,  188-3.  num- 
ber of  the  Philadelphia  Photographer  is  a 
letter  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Vogel  on  the 
subject  of  that  exhibition,  in  which  occurs 
the  following  passage  :  "  Falk  proves  that 
it  is  possible  to  take  excellent  pictures  of 
scenes  from  the  stage  by  means  of  the  elec- 
tric light. 

"I  think,  however,  that  the  electric  light 
is  better  managed  in  Berlin  than  in  New 
York." 

Anxious  to  know  exactly  what  was  meant 
by  this — whether  this  kind  of  work  had 
really  been  done  in  Berlin  unknown  to  me 
— T  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  Dr.  Vo- 
gel,  who,  in  response,  favored  me  with  the 
following  note : 

Dear  Sir  : 

I  am  very  much  indebted  to  you  for  your 
letter  of  27th  Dec,  wherein  you  have  called 
my  attention  to  a  great  mistake  of  the 
translator  of  my  letter.  I  fully  acknowl- 
edge your  excellent  stage  photographs  taken 
with  electric  light  ;  and  I  beg  to  remark 
that,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  pictures  of 
stage  scenes  like  yours  are  never  made, 
neither  here  nor  elsewhere. 

My  remark,  that  electric  light  is  better 
managed  in  Berlin  than  in  New  York,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  photography  at  all.  I 
made  this  remark  in  regard  to  the  <  lectric 
illumination  of  streets,  hotels  ?nd  stores. 
The  translator  has  omitted  to  mention  that. 

Many  thanks  for  your  excellent  stage 
scenes  you  have  sent  me. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel. 
Ed.  Photo.  Mittheilungen. 
Berlin,  Jan.  13,  1884. 

This  note,  and  the  British  Journal's  ar- 
ticle, would  seem  to  settle  the  matter — so 
far,  at  any  rate,  as  Germany  and  England 
are  concerned.  But,  should  both  these  au 
thorities  prove  to  be  mistaken,  I  should 
like  to  be  informed  of  it ;   and  I  hope  this 


article  niny  be  the  means  of  drawing  a  re- 
sponse from  any  one  who  ran  give  me  more 
positive  information  upon  the  subject.  (Jfl- 
til  such  information  is  received  T  rmv.  T 
hope,  be  pardoned  for  believing  and  claim- 
ing that  T  have  made  the  "  first  successful 
photographs  of  stage  scenes  by  artificial 
light." 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

B.  J  Falk. 


Colorinn  Lantern  Transparencies. 

BY   T.   J.  HOUSTON. 
No.   t. 

Havtvg  comp'e'ed  coloring  a  set  of  pho- 
tographic transparent  v:ews  of  scenerv  in 
PTld  abound  Hndlev  Wood  and  TCqrnet  for 
exhibition  at  a  forthcoming  Sunday  school 
Christmas  entertainment,  it  was  s'ronglv 
urged  upon  me  bv  a  friend— an  occasional 
contributor  to  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  who  had  favored  me  with  his 
company  and  had  closely  watched  me 
throughout — t>>at  T  should  contribute  a  few 
simple  practical  notes  on  this  class  of  work 
for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  other  readers 
of  this  Journal.  With  this  request  I  now 
comply. 

When  T  prepare  photographic  transpar- 
encies for  coloring  T  do  not  treat  them  in 
preciselv  the  same  wav  as  if  T  intended  tbem 
to  be  used  without  color.  Tf  you  examine 
a  fine  slide,  bv  any  well-known  maker,  em- 
bracing rural  scenery  with  much  foliage,  it 
will  be  found  that  whereas  in  nature  the 
foliage  was  green  of  a  hue  more  or  less 
bright,  in  the  photograph  it  is  seen  to  be 
many  shades  darker  than  it  should  be, 
owing  to  the  number  and  density  of  the 
atoms  of  silver  composing  the  foliage,  this 
being  the  case  to  such  an  extent  as  to  pre- 
vent the  green  pigment  from  showing  at  all. 
In  some  transparencies  of  this  description  I 
have  piled  upon  the  foliage  layer  after  layer 
of  my  brightest  green  without  any  colorific 
result  having  been  attained,  the  heavy,  som- 
bre, unnatural  effect  remaining  as  before. 

This  is  altogether  a  different  matter  from 
painting  a  photograph  upon  paper  or  por- 
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celain  ;  for  in  these  the  blackest  foliage  or 
heaviest  shadows  can  be  lighted  up  at  pleas- 
ure by  the  employment  of  opaque  or  body 
colors,  or  by  mixing  a  little  flake  white  with 
the  transparent  pigments  which  alone  are 
applicable  to  transparency  painting.  But 
if  in  a  transparency  recourse  ere  had  to 
this  procedure  it  would  make  things  worse 
than  before,  for  the  luminous  equivalent  of 
flake  white  when  applied  to  paper  is,  in  a 
transparency,  the  thinning  of  the  deposited 
silver  so  as  to  allow  more  light  to  be  trans- 
mitted— the  touch  of  pure  white  given  to 
form  the  highest  light  in  the  one  finding  in 
the  other  its  equivalent  in  the  complete  re- 
moval of  the  image  bv  the  needle-point  or 
penknife,  so  as  to  leave  nothing  but  bare 
glass. 

To  one  who  has  had  some  experience 
both  in  making  and  coloring  transparencies 
it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  the  best  class  of 
photograph  for  receiving  colors  with  effect, 
although  it  may  prove  difficult  to  describe 
the  characteristic  features  of  such  a  photo- 
graph. Perhaps  the  best  idea  will  be  con- 
veyed by  saying  that  it  ought  to  be  "  out- 
line-y,"  and  even  its  outlines  should  not  be 
too  dense.  A  very  brief  exposure  and 
rather  long  development  afford  the  keynote 
to  the  nature  of  the  manipulations  requisite 
to  secure  the  best  effect.  Plates  prepared 
by  the  old  fashioned  tannin  procecs,  and  de- 
veloped by  acid  pyro.  and  silver,  give  an 
effect  peculiarly  well-adapted  for  receiving 
color  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art ;  but 
the  exposure  must  be  short  and  the  devel- 
opment forced.  When  the  picture  is  laid 
face  down  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  the 
appearance  presented  should  be  that  of  a 
properly  printed  proof  upon  paper,  while 
the  intensity,  when  raised  up  and  looked 
through,  must  show  a  sufficiency  of  vigor. 

Having  obtained  a  suitable  transparency, 
it  must  next  be  varnished.  Some  years  ago 
I  adopted  the  use  of  a  varnish  composed  of 
sandarac  dissolved  in  methylated  spirit.  It 
gave  a  clear,  bright  film,  and  both  oil  and 
water  colors  took  to  it  nicely  ;  but  I  some- 
times had  occasion — as  every  painter  of 
lantern  slides  will  have  to  do  more  or  less 
frequently — to  pick  out  bits,  and  put  in,  or 


rather  take  out,  touches  of  high  light  by 
means  of  the  needle-point.  I  found,  how- 
ever, to  my  extreme  dissatisfaction,  that  the 
collodion  film  would  chip  and  break  off 
round  the  spot  upon  which  1  operated,  and 
that  if  I  drew  fine  lines  by  my  scratch  point 
they  became  jagged  and  broken.  Being 
recommended  to  try  white  hard  spirit  var- 
nish diluted  with  alcohol,  I  did  so  with  a 
result  even  worse  than  before.  Having 
read  in  one  of  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanacs  of  the  virtues  of  castor 
oil  when  added  to  a  plain  sandarac  varnish 
I  tried  it  with  excellent  effect. 

I  have  also  employed,  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  success,  a  solution  of  albumen 
composed  of  the  white  of  an  eg^  beaten  up 
with  twice  its  volume  of  water  together 
with  ten  drops  of  ammonia.  After  the 
frothy  mass  has  settled  the  clear  liquid  is 
poured  off.  To  use  it,  the  transparency  is 
flooded  with  the  liquid,  which  is  then  drain- 
ed off  at  one  corner  and  the  picture  imme- 
diately immersed  in  a  tray  of  hot  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  is  but  little  under  the 
boiling  point.  This  coagulates  the  albu- 
men, leaving  it  not  only  of  a  glassy  degree 
of  brightness,  bnt  modified  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  render  it  unaffected  by  either 
water  or  oil  paints,  while  it  is  susceptible 
of  the  most  delicate  touches  of  another 
class  of  pigment,  which  I  shall  describe  be- 
fore concluding. 

The  question  now  arises:  What  class  of 
colors  is  best  for  transparency  printing — 
oil,  water,  or  varnish  This  cannot  easily 
be  answered;  each  has  its  own  advocates. 
They  are  all  good  in  their  way,  and  there 
are  some  transparency  arrists  who  employ 
them  all  even  in  one  picture.  As  oil  pig- 
ments appear  to  enjoy  the  greatest  amount 
of  popularity,  I  will  speak  of  them  first  of 
all.  Although  nearly  every  dealer  in  lan- 
tern appliances  keeps  boxes  of  colors  for 
sale,  it  will  be  advantageous,  especially  for 
the  beginner,  to  purchase  from  artists'  col- 
ormen,  under  their  definite  names,  the  vari- 
ous colors  required.  They  are  conveniently 
put  up  in  tubes  and  are  sold  at  a  very  low 
price — fourpence  and  upwards.  It  must 
also  be  noted  that  only  very  few  pigments 
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can    K*   employed,  owing  to    tlie   paucity    of 
S|ich  as  are  quite  transparent,  hence  the  ex- 

penditure  for  an  outfit  is  very  small. 

For  blue,  Prussian  Blue  forms  the  most 
useful  among  all  the  blue  pigments,  and  one 
can  gel  along  very  well  indeed  without  any 
other,  although  there  are  some  subjects  in 
which  Paynes  grey  comes  in  handy.  There 
are  other  transparent  blues,  such  as  Chinese 
blue  and  cyanine  blue;  but  the  Prussian  is 
susceptible  of  such  easy  modification  by  the 
admixture  of  others  that  no  other  is  really 
required,  The  best  yellows  are  gamboge, 
Italian  Pink  and  yellow  lake.  There  is 
but  little  difference  between  the  two  last, 
although  the  former  of  them  is  probably 
the  more  advantageous.  The  gamboge  is 
useful  for  foliage,  and  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Prussian  blue  forms  a  good 
green.  Both  raw  and  burnt  sienna  must 
be  procured.  The  former  is  useful  in  the 
representation  of  light,  dry,  sandy  earth,  dry 
roads  and  light  colored  houses;  the  latter 
is  a  very  transparent  brown  of  an  orance 
tint.  Both  Vandyke  brown  and  burnt 
umber  are  useful,  but  much  less  so  in  a  pho- 
tographic ti-ansparency  than  in  other  clas-es 
of  work,  because  any  subjects  which  were 
of  these  tones  in  nature  will  be  represented 
So  very  darkly  in  the  photograph  as  to  re- 
quire scarcely  any  coloring  at  all.  Crim- 
son lake  and  pink  madder  complete  the 
list.  The  latter  by  itself  dries  very  slowly, 
but  by  admixture  of  megilp  or  mastic  var- 
nish its  drying  is  quickened.  This  applies 
also  to  the  Italian  pink.  A  tube  of  lamp- 
black, by  which  to  render  any  portion  more 
or  less  opaque ;  a  tube  of  megilp,  for  use 
as  a  vehicle  ;  and  a  bottle  of  mastic  varnish 
and  pale  drying  oil,  together  with  a  few 
sable  brushes,  a  palette,  palette-knife,  and 
large  camel's-hair  brush  complete  the  out- 
fit. 

The  most  important  piece  of  work  in  the 
painting  of  a  lantern  landscape  being  the 
sky,  I  close  this  article  by  describing  how  it 
is  done,  premising  that  I  do  all  my  paint- 
ing upon  a  retouching  desk,  which  I  find  to 
answer  this  purpose  rather  better  than  the 
easels  specially  prepared  for  transparency 
painting.     Let  us  imagine  that  the  subject 


is  a  landscape  having  about  two  tint  ! 

into  which  a  t  ree  and  a  spin-  project  upwards. 

Mi\  on  the  palette  a  little  burnt  nienna  ami 

pink  madder,  and,  having  charged  a  brush 
with  this,  draw  it  in  streaks  across  the  sky, 
a  little  above  the  horizon,  and  then  laying 
down  the  brush  dab  it  all  over  with  the  point 
of  the  first  or  second  finger  until  it  presents 
a  uniform  appearance. 

Never  mind  the  fact  that  the  paint  has 
been  carried  over  the  tree  and  the  spire; 
it  must  be  removed  from  them  by  a  point- 
ed piece  of  soft  wood  as  the  last  opera- 
tion of  all.  Next  apply  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  sky  some  Prussian  blue,  and  in 
doing  so  remember  that  there  is  no  use 
whatever  in  hoping  or  attempting  to  make 
it  quite  uniform  by  means  of  the  brush 
alone.  The  finger  is  the  all  potent  instru- 
ment by  which  uniformity  is  secured,  and 
dabbing  with  it  must  be  had  recourse  to. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  sky  is  of  a  deeper 
hue  at  the  zenith  than  near  the  horizon  ; 
therefore  let  the  dabbing  be  performed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  retain  more  of  the 
paint  at  the  top  than  lower  down,  the  quan- 
tity being  so  attenuated  by  the  time  it  de- 
scends to  the  warm  layer  already  applied  as 
to  merge  into  it  quite  imperceptibly.  The 
laying  on  of  a  uniform  sky  seems,  like  play- 
ing the  violin,  very  easy  to  the  onlooker  ; 
but  it  is  only  by  dint  of  several  trials,  care- 
fully made,  that  success  is  attained.  As 
the  beginner  will  probably  spoil  several 
skies  before  he  succeeds  to  his  own  satisfac- 
tion, a  soft  piece  of  calico  dipped  in  spirits 
of  turpentine  will  be  a  useful  aid  to  him 
during  his  novitiate. 

To  complete  the  blending  of  the  colors, 
and  to  obliterate  the  slight  textural  mark- 
ings arising  from  the  rugosity  of  the  finger- 
point,  is  the  function  of  the  large  camel's- 
hair  brush  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
It  must  be  whisked  very  lightly  over  the 
surface ;  and,  if  cleverly  done,  all  surface 
asperities  will  disappear  and  the  coloring 
look  as  if  the  glass  were  stained.  Until 
the  sky  presents  such  an  appearance  the 
formation  of  clouds  must  not  be  thought 
of;  but  the  treatment  of  these  is  reserved 
for  my  second  article. — Brit.  Jour,  of  Phot. 
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Photographic  Pencillings. 

BY    G.  H.  LOOMIS. 

P>OSTON,   1884. 

I  commence  these  pencilling*  on  the 
27th  of  February,  looking  out  from  my 
window  upon  the  most  enchanting  and  fairy- 
like snow  scene  T  ever  beheld.  The  trees, 
telegraph  wires,  fences  and  every  thing  in 
view,  are  clothed  in  goreeous  array,  and 
for  the  first  time  for  many  weeks  T  fear  the 
sun  may  rift  the  clouds  and  spoil  the  scene 
More  tlian  once  have  I  sighed  for  a  camera 
and  the  ever  ready  "Eastman  Special" 
to  catch  the  scene  ere  it  melted  in  mid  air  ; 
but  T  observe  thai  several  of  the  craft  are 
out  and  alert  with  their  machines  and  tri- 
pods to  'scape  the  most  attractive  points, 
and  I  will  see  to  it  that  you  have  copies 
for  your  specimen  collection,  provided,  of 
course,  T  don't  forget  it. 

T  think  T  told  you  in  mv  January  pen- 
cillings that  I  would  send  you  some  notes 
of  observation  gleaned  from  a  walk  a'^out 
the  galleries  but  I  have  been  shut  in  by  a 
serious  and  protracted  cold,  the  origin  and 
growth  of  the  worst  "spell  of  weather" 
ever  experienced  in  this  latitude. 

While  T  have  naturally  indulged  in  a 
modest  amount  of  self-congratulation  that 
I  was  not  in  the  "  picter  business"  during 
this  meteorological  m&lange,  I  have  not  been 
unmindful  and  prayerless  for  those  in  dark- 
ness and  needing  the  light  of  the  sun  where- 
withal to  prosecute  their  art  vocations. 

Beginning  as  early  as  the  Christmas  holi- 
days, the  weather  prophets  have  virtually 
ignored  the  interest  of  photographers  and 
invested  largely,  and,  we  should  judge,  pros- 
perously in  the  umbrella  and  overshoe  trade 
The  leading  item  of  the  daily  press  has  been 
rain,  snow,  sleet,  slush — with  impenetrable 
clouds  and  winds  veering  the  wrong  way — 
till  the  construction  of  another  ark  has  been 
seriously  considered.  It  is  said  that  it  is  an 
"ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  any  good," 
and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  all  or  near- 
ly all  the  wise  and  wide-awake  members  of 
the  trade  have  used  the  passing  hours  to 
put  their  places  in  order  and  study  up  the 


latest  and  best  points  of  progress  in  their 
vocation. 

Sauntering  up  Washington  Street  re- 
cently we  observed  a  new  opening  in  pho- 
tography, it  being  the  extensively  planned 
establishment  of  Walter  E.  Checkering, 
christened  on  his  business  card  "  the  largest 
and  finest  studio  in  the  world  "  Whether 
this  be  so  by  actual  measurement  or  not, 
we  are  free  to  confess  that  it  is  by  far  the 
largest  we  ever  saw,  and  will  afford  the 
proprietor  ample  room  accommodations  for 
an  unlimited  volume  of  business.  It  occu- 
pies three  entire  floors  of  the  large  build- 
ing near  the  junction  of  Washington  with 
Boylston  Streets  in  immediate  proximity  to 
four  theatres— the  new  Adams  House  and 
White's  great  dry  goods  house — so  that  it 
has  the  advantage  of  a  lively  neighborhood. 
Mr.  flickering,  we  believe,  has  been  (if 
not  nowl  associated  with  his  brother  for 
two  or  three  years  on  West  Street,  but 
having  outgrown  its  accommodations  and 
believing  in  the  future  of  photography  has 
made  this  venture,  which  many  of  the  craft 
no  doubt  regard  as  over-sanguine  for  the 
Hub.  At  the  time  of  our  call  the  premises 
were  unfinished  and  several  workmen  were 
engaged  in  putting  matters  to  rights,  but 
enough  was  in  order  to  show  that  in  all  its 
appointments  nothing  more  could  be  de- 
sired to  make  it  first-class  A  fair  descrip- 
tion of  this  studio  will  require  more  space 
than  you  will  have  to  spare  this  month,  so 
I  will  adjourn  over  to  another  visit,  when  I 
will  be  more  explicit. 

By  reason  of  the  driving  storm  I  was  not 
able  to  join  the  excursion  to  Brockton  to 
examine  the  reconstructed  studio  of  our 
mutual  friend  Burrill.  It  was  a  disappoint- 
ment, and  for  consolation  I  must  hold  in 
anticipation  another  opportunity;  in  the 
meantime,  I  presume  some  one  has  pro- 
vided you  with  an  account  of  the  visitation. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Foss  of  Maiden  has,  we  learn, 
remodelled  his  studio,  and  we  hold  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  call  and  examine  its  im- 
provements. Brother  Foss  has  a  leading 
position  in  the  new  city  of  Maiden  ;  in  fact, 
we  suspect  he  has  it  "all  to  himself;"  and 
if  painstaking  effort   to  provide  the  latest 
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and  best   in   his  art   will  secure  a  generous 
patronage,  Foss  will  win. 

In  Cambridge,  while  no  new  galleries  have 
appeared,  some  change-  are  noted. 

The  Warren  gallery — after  passing  into 
the  hands  of  Baltzy,  since  deceased,  has 
been  purchased  by  Whitney  &  Son,  who 
have  made  several  improvements  and  are 
ready  for  business,  whenever  it  shall  pre 
sent  itself.  Mr.  Whitney  is  a  studious  ex- 
perimentalist, and  thoroughly  in  love  with 
his  art;  and  if,  with  the  added  facilities  at 
his  command  he  does  not  meet  with  sue 
cess,  he  will  not  get  his  de-ens. 

The  Central  Square  studio  vacated  by 
Whitney  is  occupied  by  Major  Fred  C.  Low. 
who  has  fixed  up  things  conveniently  and 
orderly,  and  being  a  first  floor  photogra- 
pher, will  offer  special  inducements  to  babies 
in  carriages,  and  friends  and  relatives  who 
may  accompany  them.  N  j  doubt  "  Uncle 
Dudley"  will  bring  in  his  share  of  public 
patronage. 

Lincoln,  the  man  of  marine  views  and 
interiors,  is  busy  with  his  negatives  filling 
oiders  as  fast  as  the  solar  rays  can  be  econ- 
omized for  printing  purpo?es.  In  view  ot 
the  recent  bad  management  of  the  weather 
bureau,  he  will  with  many  others  vote  for 
a  new  prophet. 

We  undei stand  that  Brother  Boweis,  of 
L)nn,  has  after  two  ) ears'  retirement  re- 
sumed business.  The  ciaft  will  cordially 
welcome  him  back  to  full  fellowship. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Photographic  Association,  recently 
held  at  Black's  studio,  Mr.  A.  A.  Gtines,  of 
Newton,  was  re-elected  President;  H.  W. 
Wnitney,  of  Cambridgeport,  Secretary,  and 
John  Stocker,  with  Codman  &  Co.,  Boston, 
was  chosen  Treasurer.  We. have  not  a  list 
of  the  Executive  Committee  nor  any  report 
of  the  meeting,  but  understand  that  mat- 
ters are  muving  encouragingly. 

In  a  supplementary  letter  I  will  endeav- 
or to  chronicle  some  observations,  gleaned 
from  the  Boston  studios,  from  which  some 
fine  work  is  being  sent  out. 


Try  Dermaline. 


Toning  Prints. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Toning  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties 

which  the  amateur  meets  in  the  practice  of 
photography,  and  a  standing  reproach  of  the 
non- professional  is  the  "  foxy  "  appearance 
of  his  prints.     Do  what  he  may,  experiment 
as  he  pleases,  the  beautiful  grey  and  blue 
tones   so   highly  admired  in  the  profession- 
al's  work  in  his  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.      While   I    am  perfectly  ready  to 
admit   the    stubborn    incompetence   of   the 
average  amateur  to  do  as  he  is  bidden,  or 
to  exactly  follow  directions  which  may  be 
given  him,  I  am  sure  that  something  must 
be  wrong  with  the  printed  instructions  for 
toning.     I   have   never    been   able    by    the 
most  careful  following  or  directions  to  pro- 
duce even  an  approximation  to   the  tones 
found  in  the  pictures  of  professional  artists. 
I    have  attempted  in  every  case   to  follow 
I  the  instructions,  given  me  with  the  most  ab- 
i  solute  accuracy  ;  I  have  weighed  and  meas- 
|  ured  my  solutions,  tested  with  litmus  paper 
j  the  c  mdition  of  the  baths  in  order  to  have 
I  the    neutrality    exactly    as   called  for,  and 
have  ob-erved  every  hint  given  with  all  the 
accuracy  which  my  knowledge  of  chemistry 
and    photography    would    permit.      Up    to 
the  present  time  the  nearest  approach  to  a 
toned   picture   which  I  have  been  able  to 
make  would  ruin  forever  the  reputation   of 
the  best  photographer  in  the  country.   This 
is  the  more  provoking,  since  in  the  negative 
1  am  able  to  produce  work  that  would  not 
disgrace  any  of  my  professional  acquaint- 
ances.     You  can  therefore,  Mr.  Editor,  im- 
agine my  feelings  when  after  a  long  session 
with  the  toning  bath  I  succeed  in  producing 
a  picture  the  color  of  suds  made  with  soap 
in  hard  water.     To  say  that  I  feel  like  com- 
mitting suicide  is  to  express  it  mildly.     I 
feel,  as  the  boy  said,  like   "committing  sui- 
cide on  the  whole  photographic  profession." 
Now  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,  Sir. 
Will  you  not  kindly  give  the  amateurs  some 
instructions  in  the  art  of  toning  which  will 
be  of  practical  value  to  them,  instructions 
which  will,  if  closely  followed,  give  on  or- 
dinary, ready  sensitized  paper  the  warm  or 
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cool  tones  produced  by  photographers  in 
their  regular  work?  The  cool  tones  are 
preferable,  because  most  suitable  for  land- 
scape work.  In  any  event  give  us  some- 
thing that  will  entble  us  at  least  to  make  a 
passable  print  free  enough  from  the  ama- 
teur's characteristic  mark  of  Cain  to  pass 
unnoticcl  in  an  album.  By  doing  so  you 
will  confer  an  inestimable  favor  upon  the 
non-professionals  and  win  their  sincere  ap- 
preciation. 

Troubled. 


The  Number  of  Persons  who  Spoil  a 
Photograph. 

Naturally  the  reader  will  say  that  any 
one  can  spoil  a  picture  who  can  get  it  with- 
in reach.  This,  however,  though  the  ob- 
vious meaning,  is  not  the  one  we  wish  to 
convey  by  the  title.  In  many  photographic 
establishments  the  work  is  divided  into  de- 
partments under  the  management  of  differ- 
ent individuals.  The  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  have  the  making  <  r 
marring  of  the  finished  picture  within  their 
reach  is  decidedly  an  interesting  one.  First 
on  the  list  is  the  man  who  has  the  posing 
to  make.  If  Lis  work  is  not  skillful,  no 
amount  of  skill  elsewhere  in  the  establish- 
ment will  render  the  final  work  good.  If 
he  be  an  artist  in  feeling,  in  the  work  of 
posing,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  accesso- 
ries and  in  the  disposition  of  the  light,  a  per- 
fect picture  is  possible.  But  if  he  fails  in 
any  portion  of  his  work,  nothing  which  fol- 
lows him  in  the  making  of  a  photc  graph 
will  save  the  final  reside  from  being  a  fail- 
ure. Leaving  the  camera  the  picture  is 
next  at  the  mercy  of  the  dark  room  opera- 
tor. We  hold  him  to  be  next  in  order, 
because  the  plate  maker  does  not  properly 
come  into  account,  since  uniformity  is  now 
so  well  assured  that  the  loss  of  a  picture 
from  a  defective  plate  is  so  rate  that  it 
hardly  need  be  counted  as  one  of  the  causes 
of  failure  in  the  dark  room. 

The  picture  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  opera- 
tor, and  if  his  knowledge  of  his  plates,  or 
his  chemicals  be  not  perfect,  if  he  is  lacking 
in  judgment,  or  has  not  a  keen  eye  for  his 


work,  failure  is  certain.  If  he  is  heedless, 
dirty  in  habits,  uses  contaminated  solutions, 
or  there  is  carelessness  in  fixing  or  washing, 
the  whole  work  of  the  establishment  is 
thrown  away. 

From  the  dark  room,  the  plate  passes 
into  the  hands  of  one  who  receives  the 
most  hearty  condemnation  from  both  pho- 
tographers and  pubbc,  the  retoucher.  If 
the  negative  is  too  round,  too  smooth  ;  if  an 
expression  has  been  lost  or  is  too  staid ;  if 
old  age  is  brought  too  near  to  its  teens,  or 
ugliness  is  made  too  beautiful,  the  fault  is 
most  conveniently  laid  upon  the  retoucher. 

And  candor  requires  it  to  be  said  that  at 
the  retoucher's  door  a  thousand  faults  can 
be  laid  without  injustice,  and  with  equal 
justice  he  can  as  often  be  praised.  For  the 
time  being  our  negative  is  utterly  in  his 
hands.  In  case,  however,  his  work  is  suc- 
cessful, the  admiring  public  say,  "  behold 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  photographer." 
When  the  negative  successfully  passes  the 
retoucher's  frame,  in  the  printing  room  it  is 
again  in  danger,  and  here  perhaps  its  fate 
is  as  evenly  in  the  balance  as  in  any  other 
part  of  the  establishment.  With  a  poor 
negative  the  good  printer  can  do  wonders, 
and  with  a  good  negative  a  poor  printer 
can  likewise  work  miracles — but  such  mir- 
acles as  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  father  of  lies.  Printing  in 
itself  deserves  to  be  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  fine  art.  The  poorest  negative  under 
skillful  manipulation  can  be  made  to  give 
such  surprisirg  results,  and  a  good  one 
made  to  seem  almost  the  work  of  the  brush 
rather  than  of  photography,  pure  and  sim- 
pie. 

Of  the  dangers  which  the  picture  encount- 
ers in  toning,  fixing  and  washing,  it  is  hard 
to  speak ;  they  are  so  manifold.  They 
comprise  the  chemical  and  mechanical. 
They  arise  from  carelessness,  from  faulty 
apparatus,  from  haste,  and  from  a  thousand 
and  one  causes.  Indeed  in  the  toning  bath 
very  frequently  lies  the  future  of  the  pho- 
tograph. And  it  is  held  by  many  men  of 
experience  that  toning  has  quite  as  much  to 
do  with  permanence  as  fixing  and  develop 
ing. 
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Having  escaped  the  dangers  of  toning, 
having  been  successfully  fixed  ami  thorough- 
ly washed,  new  dangers  are  encountered  in 
the  mounting  room,  where  the  use  of  im- 
perfect paste,  poor  card  stock,  chemicals 
used  in  bleaching  the  stock,  and  a  thousand 
other  dangers  which  individually  seem  not 
to  be  entirely  known,  await  the  picture. 
Indeed  the  photographer's  dread  of  the  one 
who  mounts  is  quite  as  great  as  that  which 
he  has  for  some  other  subordinates.  When 
mounted  the  burnisher  may  ruin  the  print 
just  as  effectively  as  any  other  one  in  this 
long  series  of  possible  accident  makers. 
Even  spotting  out  may  be  done  with  such 
haste  and  carelesssness  that  the  completed 
work  may  be  ruined  at  the  last  moment. 

With  such  a  category  as  this,  still  imper- 
fect because  it  does  not  embrace  the  numer- 
ous unknown  causes,  is  it  not  a  wonder  that 
good  or  permanent  prints  are  evtr  made? 
Should  not  the  photographer  be  praised  for 
the  perfection  of  his  work  instead  of  blamed 
for  the  faults,  which  are  really  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule? 

Going  through  the  albums  of  any  half- 
dozen  persons  one  may  know  will  disclose 
the  fact  that  even  in  pictures  dating  back 
to  the  beginning  of  albumen  printing,  there 
are  more  well  preserved  pictures  than  those 
which  are  fading. 


Borrowed  Plumes. 

To  the  Ed.  of  Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  notice  in  the  London  Photographic 
News  of  January  4th,  which  stated  that  a 
silver  medal  awarded  to  a  Mr.  W.  F.  Don 
kin  for  an  enlargement  exhibited  by  him  at 
the  Bristol  International  Exhibition  had 
been  retained  by  the  Council  of  Awards,  as 
the  enlargement  in  question  was  not  his 
work,  but  that  of  the  Autotype  Co. 

The  notice  does  not'  say  whether  the 
gentleman  was  professional  or  amateur,  or 
whether  the  enlargement  had  been  placed 
with  his  other  exhibits  through  mistake  or 
not.  Stretching  the  mantle  of  charity  even 
at  the  risk  of  rending  it,  we  will  suppose  it 


was  a  mistake,  and  that   the   enlargement 

was  exhibited  without  the  know  ledge  of  the 
owner.  But  the  idea  is  suggested  by  this 
notice:  How  many  are  there  of  our  ama- 
teurs who  decking  themselves  in  borrowed 
plumes  have  the  effrontery  to  claim  as  their 
own  work  photographs  which  have  been 
printed,  toned,  mounted  and  enlarged  by 
others,  and  sometimes  even  the  negatives 
developed  by  other  hands  ? 

We  know  how  the  lecturers  strutted  be- 
fore us  in  their  borrowed  plumes,  until  the 
public  became  so  disgusted  with  them  and 
their  literary  thefts  that  at  last  they  found 
themselves  left  severely  alone  and  their  oc- 
cupation gone.  Let  us  hope  that  such  will 
not  be  the  case  with  the  amateur  photogra- 
pher, and  that  there  is  honor,  honesty,  and 
manly  spirit  enough  among  them  to  claim 
only  as  their  work  that  which  they  them- 
selves have  done,  and  to  stamp  out  with 
indignant  scorn  any  attempt  to  do  other- 
wise. Veritas. 

A  Copy  Retouched  and  Enlarged. 

The  Amateur's  Borrowed  Plumes.  — A 

Parody. 
"  Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead,'5 

Who  never  faltered  when  he  said 

This  is  my  work,  done  by  my  hand  ! 

Whose  cheeks  with  blushes  ne'er  hath  burned 

When  friends  with  praise  his  prints  returned, 

His  photographs  of  sea  and  land  ? 

He  draws  the  slide,  uncaps  the  lens, 

And  there  his  work  begins  and  ends  ; 

For  all  the  rest  are  borrowed  plumes  ; 

The  work  of  others  he  assumes. 

Developing  is  not  his  art, 

Not  his  the  printing,  toning  part ; 

And  mounting,  work  for  any  child, 

Would  almost  set  his  poor  brain  wild. 

Devoid  of  honor  and  of  shame 

He  prints  upon  the  card  his  name  ; 

Proclaims  the  work  as  his  aloud  ; 

When  called  an  artist  feels  quite  proud. 
"  If  such  there  breathe,  go  mark  him  well, 

For  him  no  minstrel  raptures  swell." 

Great  though  his  humbug,  proud  his  name, 

Boundless  his  cheek,  as  all  proclaim. 

Slang  phrases  I  abhor,  and  hardly  ever  speak, 

But  can  one  find  a  word  that  means  so  much 
as  cheek  ? 

Despite  his  humbug,  boast  and  brass, 

He  simply  writes  himself  an  ass  ; 

And  like  the  mist,  his  great  renown 

Will  vanish,  ere  the  sun  goes  down ; 
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Sho.ving  from  whence  his  talents  sprung, 
Unworthy  to  be  praised  or  sung. 

Veritas. 

The  above  parody  comes  to  us  with  the 
following  vety  neat  letter  in  rhyme,  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor.  It  is  entitled,  "  A 
Word  in  Private." 

You  may  .say  that  his  picture  will  just  suit  the  times, 
And  that  hints  are  best  taken  when  written  in  rhymes 
liie  retouching  though  clumsy   leaves   the   likeness 

stnl  there, 
And  the  tone  of  contempt  rings  out  ciear  on  the  air. 
You  may  ttiink  it  unsharp,  weak  and  faint,if  you  will ; 
liui  tne  pertuine  va»e  shattered  was  odorous  still. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  struck  with 
a  certain  amount  of  justice  in  the  caustic 
remarks  which  Veritas  makes  in  regard  to 
borrowed  plumes.  There  is  undoubtedly  i 
certain  amount  of  strutting  done  by  arna 
teurs  with  honors  belonging  to  others.  In 
justice,  however,  something  may  be  said  in 
defence  of  the  amateur  who  has  his  print- 
ing, toning  and  mounting  done  by  profes- 
sionals. Our  friend  admits  in  his  letter 
that  the  printing,  toning  and  mounting  of 
photographs  are  work  for  any  child;  and 
certainly  the  washing,  fixing  and  varnishing 
may  be  considered  work  for  the  compara- 
tively unskilled.  Develop, uent  really  rises 
to  the  plane  of  an  art,  but  still  no  amount 
of  skill  in  the  developing  room  will  make 
an  artistic  picture  when  the  camera  has 
been  wrongly  placed  or  an  ugly  view  chosen. 
Why  under  these  circumstances  should  the 
amateur  be  so  savagely  censured  fc>r  em- 
ploying aid  in  doing  those  portions  of  the 
work  which  professionals  themselves  con- 
sider secondary..  When  we  compare  the 
work  of  professional  photographers  of  un- 
doubted skill  in  dark  room  manipulation, 
we  find  that  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  that  they  are  from  an  artistic 
standpoint  different;  that  one  produces 
work  of  an  artistic  value,  while  the  other's 
work  is  commonplace. 

We  call  to  mind  as  we  write  two  men 
wdiose  skill  in  development  is  as  nearly  as 
possible  equal.  One  of  these  men  ranks  as 
an  artist ;  his  photographs  are  purchased 
by  painters  as  models  for  study.  He  has 
a  quick  eye  for  picturesque  effects,  and  a 
judgment  so  rapid  in  its  action  that  his  in- 


stantaneous views  are  as  well  balanced  as 
those  which  can  be  chosen  with  more  delib- 
eration. The  other  man  as  an  artist,  to 
put  it  in  the  mildest  way,  has  no  standing 
whatever.  His  instantaneous  pictures  sell 
to  some  extent,  but  the  subjects  are  gener- 
ally chosen  with  no  regard  for  picturesque 
effects,  and  his  negatives  will  be  laid  aside 
and  he  will  do  little  printing  as  soon  as  his 
more  artistic  rival  has  a  greater  collection. 
Further  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
artistic  study  of  photography  is  valuable, 
aside  from  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
skill,  is  not  necessary.  Honor  should  go 
where  honor  is  due,  and  although  the  ama- 
teur may  not  be  a  photographer  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  having  his  plates  developed, 
printed,  toned,  mounted  and  burnished  by 
professionals,  yet  he  may  justly  claim  the 
product  as  his  own  artistic  work.  But  with 
Veritas  we  must  say  that  the  amateur 
who  places  the  manipulation  in  the  hands 
of  the  professional  should  have  the  ''honor, 
honesty,  and  manly  spirit "  to  claim  boldly 
only  the  artistic  work  which  is  his  own, 
and  give  the  professionals  what  is  justly 
their  due — the  praise  for  the  manipulative 
skill  which  has  enabled  his  artistic  ideas  to 
take  a  definite  and  permanent  form. 


Ooernetter's  Photo- Engraving. 
The  process,  as  made  known  by  the  in- 
ventor, consists  of  the  following  manipula- 
tions :  A  negative  produced  with  a  highly 
silvered  emulsion  is,  according  to  Obernet- 
ter's  process,  changed  into  a  diapositive, 
and  then,  by  treating  the  same  with  chlo- 
ride of  iron  and  chromic  acid,  into  a  chlo- 
ride of  silver  picture.  The  picture,  which 
from  the  beginning  has  been  lying  upon  an 
elastic  film,  is  then  transferred  upon  a  pol- 
ished or  grained  metal  plate,  and  by  means 
of  an  electric  current  the  chloriue  of  silver 
with  the  metal  is  changed  to  corresponding 
metallic  chlorate  and  silver.  Those  parts 
of  the  metal  plate  showing  the  heaviest  de- 
posit of  chloride  of  silver  are  etched  deep- 
est. Zinc  and  brass  are  most  suitable  for 
relief  plates ;  copper  and  steel  for  intaglio 
©nes.  — Photographisches  Archiv. 
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[From  our  Special  London  Correspondent.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Combined  Easel  and  Camera  Stand 
for  Artists. — Mr.  T.  S.  Wliaite  contributes 
to  the  Photo.  News  a  description  of  a  stand 
which  he  has  found  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  requirements  of  those  artists  who  take 
a  small  camera  to  assist  them  in  filling  in 
the  details  of  a  scene.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  artist  almost  invariably  se- 
lects a  low  point  of  view — such,  indeed,  as 
he  would  take  when  seated  upon  a  camp 
stool— while  the  photographer  usually  se- 
lects a  much  higher  point,  and  many  Brit- 
ish photographers  go  about  with  stands 
nearly  six  feet  high,  in  order  that  they  may 
conveniently  look  over  fences  and  low  walls 
with  the  eye  of  the  camera.  Without  ex- 
pressing a  very  decided  opinion  as  to  the 
general  advantages  of  either   system,  Mr. 


A,  bracket  to  hold  small  camera.  B  B,  sliding 
screws,  to  receive  canvas  or  sketch-block.  C,  hook, 
to  secure  canvas.     D,  leg  as  packed  for  travelling. 

Whaite  asks  photographers  to  pause  and 
consider  whether  artists  are  altogether 
wrong  in  preferring  the  low  point  of  sight. 
Mr.  Whaite's  easel  stand  is  about  four  feet 
high,  and  the  camera  is  attached  to  a  small 
bracket  at  the  top,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  canvas  or  sketch  books,  it  being 
intended  that  the  camera  should  remain  in 
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position  during  the  whole  of  the  time  the 
artist  is  at  work,  so  that  any  passing  figures 
or  peculiar  effects  of  lighting  due  to  clotldfl 
may  be  secured.  One  innovation  made  by 
Mr.  Whaite  is  to  plant  the  thick  end  of  the 
leg  downwards,  and  he  finds  that  by  so  do- 
ing he  realizes  substantial  advantage  as  re- 
gards steadiness. 

The  foregoing  cut  represents  Mr.  Whaite's 
stand. 

The  legs  are  made  of  bamboo  and  are  in 
three  segments  sliding  within  each  other,  so 
that  a  very  low  point  of  view  can  be  taken 
if  desired. 

The  Drop  Shutter.— Mr.  H.  Baden  Pritch- 
ard,  who  is  now  making  a  short  photograph- 
ic tour  in  Algeria,  and  who  has  set  up  his 
camera  on  some  of  the  fertile  spots  or  oases 
of  the  great  desert  of  the  Sahara,  speaks 
very  highly  of  the  practical  advantages  of 
the  simple  drop  shutter  over  the  highly 
complex  pieces  of  mechanism  which  are  now 
so  often  sold  to  the  inexperienced  tourist. 
Nothing  tests  a  piece  of  apparatus  so  much 
as  rough  journeying,  and  a  very  small  pro- 
portion of  sand,  grit  or  dust  is  tolerably  fa- 
tal to  the  smooth  working  of  wheel  or  spring 
work. 

If  the  clock-work  once  gets  clogged  with 
dirt  or  out  of  order  it  usually  remains  an 
incubus  to  the  end  of  the  journey,  while  to 
clean  the  drop  shutter  and  to  make  it  run 
easily  by  the  application  of  a  trace  of  oil  or 
a  touch  of  blacklead — this  latter  being  al- 
ways af  hand  in  the  form  of  a  pencil — is 
the  work  of  a  few  seconds. 

Mr.  Pritchard  says:  By  the  way,  the 
shutter  I  use  is  a  neat  little  drop  diaphragm, 
made  of  ebonite,  to  which  I  have  affixed  in 
front  a  projecting  wire  for  hood  or  shade. 
I  have  chosen  it  not  only  for  its  simplicity, 
but  because,  with  a  little  care,  its  action 
may  be  varied  considerably.  A  suitable 
weight  (I  employ  a  bunch  of  keys)  put  as- 
tride the  diaphragm  makes  it  fall  very  rap- 
idly for  quick  exposures,  while  if  you  want 
to  retard  the  fall,  I  simply  twist  the  shutter 
apparatus  round,  so  that  instead  of  the  dia- 
phragm falling  perpendicularly,  it  glides 
slowly  down  in  a  slanting  position,  say  at 
an  angle  of  450.     Thus — 
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I  do  not  know  any  other  shutter  at  once    with  a  highly  complex  apparatus  soon  be- 
so  simple  and  effective  for  the  tourist  pho-    comes  contented  with  one  very  much  sim- 
tographer.      1  have  generally  noticed   that  I  pier, 
the^  photographic   tourist   who    commences 


A  Fatal  Lantern  Accident. — Although 
numerous  cases  are  on  record  in  which  ex- 
plosions at  lantern  exhibitions  have  served 
to  alarm  the  audience,  to  extinguish  the 
lights  and  to  break  the  windows,  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  heard  of  such  a  disastrous 
explosion  as  that  which  occurred  a  few  days 
ago  at  Oldham. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Diggle,  a  well  known 
photographer  at  Oldham,  was  exhibiting  a 
series  of  dissolving  views  to  about  five  hund- 
red children,  and  whilst  they  were  singing 
«'  Shall  we  Gather  at  the  River,"  a  photo- 
graph  of  the  hymn  being  projected  upon  the 
screen,  a  loud  report  was  heard,  accom- 
panied by  the  smashing  of  windows,  the  gas 
being  at  the  same  time  extinguished.  On 
the  gas  being  lighted,  the  magic  lantern 
apparatus  and  furniture  were  found*  smash- 
ed to  fragments.  Children  rushed  down  , 
the  staircase,  and  the  police  assisted  num- 
bers of  them  through  windows  and  down 
ladders.  Several  were  crushed.  The  ex- 
plosion is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
gas  bag  coming  into  contact  with  a  flame, 
or  the  sudden  lifting  of  the  pressure  board. 
The  floor  of  the  hall  was  ripped  up,  and 
the  room  beneath,  where  the  Local  Board 
assemble,  was  wrecked.  Mr.  Diggle  was 
cut  about  the  face,  and  thrown  down  by 
the  force  of  the  explosion.  The  body  of 
one  boy  who  was  killed  was  found  on  the 
staircase,  he  having  evidently  been  suffocated 
by  the  pressure  of  the  crowd. 

It    seems    that    an   ether-oxygen    burner 


was  being  used,  and  that  during  the  ex- 
hibition some  of  the  ether  had  been  sucked 
back  into  the  bag,  and  under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  easy  to  understand  the  unusual 
violence  of  the  explosion,  as  a  mixture  of 
ether  vapor  and  oxygen  contains  more  deto- 
nating material  in  a  given  \olume  than  a 
mixture  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen  or  oxygen 
and  coal  gas.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  an  element  of  danger  seems  to  be  al- 
together inseparable  from  lantern  exhibi- 
tions, although  there  is  no  doubt  that  when 
proper  precautions  are  taken  safety  can  be 
insured.  The  actual  danger  depends  on 
the  circumstance  that  one  cannot  depend 
on  proper  precautions  being  taken  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  lantern  appliances  are  quite 
safe  in  really  careful  hands,  and  when  prop- 
erly fenced  in  so  as  to  prevent  outsiders 
tampering  with  them. 

Among  the  sources  of  danger  which  are 
not  sufficiently  known  may  be  mentioned 
combustible  dust  in  the  gas  bags.  Rubber 
very  readily  undergoes  oxidation,  and  un- 
der some  circumstances  a  very  inflammable 
powder  is  formed.  If  this  is  mixed  with 
oxygen,  and  a  light  applied,  a  much  more 
violent  explosion  results  than  when  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  vapor  and  oxygen  detonates. 
This  dangerous  dust  is  especially  liable  to 
be  formed  inside  the  gas  bags  when  the 
oxygen  is  imperfectly  purified  from  the 
traces  of  chlorine,  which  are  liberated  dur- 
ing the  process  of  its  preparation.  The 
best  way  to  deal  with  a  dusty  bag  is  to  fill 
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it  with  air  and  well  agitate  before  expelling 

the  air,  and  then  to  moisten  the  inside  with 
a  little  glycerine. 

A  Slide-  Carrier  for  tlic  Lantern. — One 
of  the  least  satisfactory  parts  of  an  ordi- 
nary exhibition  with  a  single  lantern  is,  in 
many  eases,  the  halting  and  uncertain  way 
in  which  the  fresh  slides  make  their  appear- 


ance; the  new  subjects  frequently 
stopping  short  of  the  mark  or  going  beyond 
it.  An  ingenious  and  extremely  simple 
form  of  carrier  recently  devised  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Cowan  obviates  these  disadvan- 
tages altogether,  and  brings  the  new  slides 
into  the  field  with  rapidity  and  precision. 
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It  consists  of  a  wooden  base-piece,  A  B, 
upon  which  a  double  frame,  D  C,  can  slide 
freely  from  side  to  side,  this  double  frame 
being  kept  in  position  by  a  pair  of  upright 
boards  shaped  as  indicated  by  the  dotted 
lines.  The  two  compartments,  I  J,  of  the 
double  sliding  frame  are  grooved  so  as  to 
take  the  usual  lantern  slide  (3^-  inches 
square) ;  and  we  will  suppose  that  a  slide  is 
placed  into  the  outer  compartment,  J,  and 
a  steady  pull  at  the  string,  G,  will  now 
bring  the  slide  instantly  into  the  field  of  the 
lantern,  while  the  compartment,  I,  is  brought 
to  the  other  end  of  the  base-piece,  where 
it  may  be  charged  with  a  slide. 

One  minor  advantage  of  the  lantern  car- 
rier now  described  is  the  circumstance  that 
the  slide  which  is  in  readiness  to  be  shot 
into  the  field  remains  sufficiently  within 
the  sight  of  the  manipulator  for  him  to  at 
once  notice  whether  it  is  placed  correctly. 

About  Grams  and  Cubic  Centimeters.  — 
Once  more  I  am  privileged  to  send  you  an 
advance  copy  of  an  article  by  Mr.  Baden 
Pritchard,  and  this  time  he  discourses  of 
the  metric  system. 

Many  of  our  good  old-fashioned  notions 


about  the  French  are  disappearing.  One 
by  one  they  leave  us — cherished  relics  of  a 
byegone  age — and  before  long  there  will 
not  be  a  single  trait  remaining  to  remind 
us  of  the  vast  superiority  of  England  and 
all  things  English.  The  good  old  times  have 
gone,  indeed,  and  no  wonder  we  hear  on  all 
sides  of  our  decline  and  falling  off.  Our 
fathers  despised  the  French  as  frog-eaters ; 
to  day,  a  Paris  chef  receives  double  the  pay 
of  an  English  professed  cook.  It  used  to 
be  a  maxim  that  any  Englishman  could 
beat  three  Frenchmen,  as  he  had  done  re- 
peatedly at  Waterloo,  Agincourt,  and  Fon- 
tenoy.  Or  was  it  the  other  way  at  Fonte- 
noy?  No  matter,  the  principle  was  so 
evident  that  illustrations  were  unnecessary. 
Yet  we  find  to-day  discussions  going  on  at 
home  in  military  circles  in  which  the  Brit- 
ish soldier  is  valued  at  no  more  than  an  or- 
dinary German  or  Frenchman. 

The  same  levelling  spirit  is  attacking  our 
weights  and  measures.  The  metrical  sys- 
tem and  the  decimal  system  have  carried 
all  before  them  on  the  Continent ;  and  the 
Englishman's  house,  which  is  proverbially 
his  castle,  is  in  danger  of  assault.     Our  in- 
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sular  position  has  saved  us  to  some  extent ; 
but  when  we  find  Germany — the  natural 
foe,  as  she  has  been  termed,  of  France — 
quietly  and  steadily  adopting  French  meas- 
ures and  even  French  milestones,  the  end, 
if  slow  in  coming,  is  none  the  less  sure. 
The  metrical  and  decimal  systems  are  cer- 
tain of  adoption  by  Great  Britain,  since 
they  have  been  adopted  by  all  the  enlight- 
ened nations  of  Europe.  Nay,  science,  the 
forerunner  of  all.  has  already  recognized 
the  innovation  in  this  country,  and  British 
chemists  and  physicists,  as  everybody  knows, 
no  longer  calculate  by  ounce  and  grain. 
Science,  all  the  world  over,  has  but  one  way 
of  expressing  figures,  and  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  if  photographers  desire  to  be 
numbered  in  the  world  of  science,  they  have 
no  option  but  to  adopt  the  universal  lan- 
guage also. 

The  first  essential  of  any  system  of  meas- 
urement is  an  unvarying  standard.  This  is 
obvious.  Now  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  such  variable  standards  as  barleycorns, 
hands,  cubits,  and  feet,  was  ofttimes  sub- 
ject for  discussion  in  bye-gone  times,  and 
many  were  the  suggestions  of  philosophers 
to  select  a  standard  rule.  At  last,  a  very 
sound  suggestion  came  from  the  French 
geometricians.  "  Let  us  take  the  earth  it- 
felf  as  a  standard,"  they  said,  and  the  idea 
met  with  almost  unanimous  approval.  One 
ten-millionth  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
equator  to  the  pole,  measured  over  the 
curved  surface  of  the  earth,  and  not  in  a  di- 
rect line,  like  the  string  of  a  bow,  was  se- 
lected as  the  basis,  and  this  was  termed  a 
metre.  A  metre  is  thirty-nine  inches  and 
a- third  (39*37),  and  it  was  sub-divided  by 
the  French  philosophers  into  one  thousand 
millimetres,  one  hundred  centimetres,  and 
ten  decimetres. 

The  hundredth  of  a  metre,  which  is  called 
a  centimetre  interests  us,  more  especially 
since  it  is  the  immediate  parent  of  the  gram. 
The  weight  of  a  measure  of  water,  exactly 
one  centimetre  high,  and  one  centimetre 
broad,  and  one  centimetre  wide — or,  in 
other  words,  the  weight  of  water  that  fills 
a  cubical  measure  of  exactly  one  cubic  cen- 
timetre—  was   taken   as   the   new   unit   of 


weight.  This  unit  of  weight  is  called  a 
gram,  and  hence  a  gram  and  cubic  centi- 
metre are  one  and  the  same  thing  when  wa- 
ter is  concerned.  They  are  to  each  other 
as  the  ounce  avoirdupois  is  to  the  fluid 
ounce.  To  be  particular,  we  ought  to  men- 
tion, perhaps,  that  the  gram  standard  was 
arrived  at  on  the  supposition  that  water  is 
taken  at  its  point  of  maximum  density  (40 
C). 

Since  the  standard  metre  and  gram  were 
fixed,  there  has  been  some  discussion  upon 
the  original  correctness  of  the  measurements 
of  the  earth,  and  there  is  very  little  doubt 
that  the  data  assumed  by  the  French  geo- 
metricians are  incorrect,  and  therefore  the 
measure  they  adopted   is  also  proportion- 
ately   incorrect.      But    this   matters    little, 
since  no  one  cares  whence  a  standard  is  de- 
rived, so  long  as  all  are  agreed  to  acknowl- 
edge that  standard.     And,  as  we  have  said, 
throughout  the  whole  world  of  science  there 
is  now  unanimity  on  this  score.     They  ac- 
knowledge only  one  measure — the   metre; 
and  only  one  weight — the  gram.     Or  put  it 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  the  universal  stand- 
ards are  the  gram  and  the  cubic  centimetre. 
The  old-fashioned  photographer,  like  the 
old-fashioned  chemist,  has  still  a  lingering 
fondness    for    the    old  -  fashioned     British 
weights   and   measures;    but    the   belief  in 
them  must  go  as  surely  as  the  tradition  that 
one  Englishman  is  equal  to  three  French- 
men.    The   simple,  universal  language    of 
grams  and  centimetres  is  so  explicit  and  so 
intelligible  to   all  who    will  bring   an   un- 
prejudiced mind  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  it  is  only  wonderful  we  have  stuck  so 
long  to   ounces,  drams,  and  grains  in   En- 
glish manuals.     Mr.  Arnold  Spiller's  lessons 
in  elementary  photographic  chemistry,  which 
was  published  last  year  have  been  translated 
into  several  languages,  no  less  because  the 
quantities  and  measurements  are   given  in 
grams  and  centimetres,  than  on  account  of 
its  intrinsic  value,  great  as  this  may  be.     A 
Portuguese  rendering  of  Mr.  Spiller's  work 
was  in  our  hands  the  other  day ;  and  in  a 
criticism    of   the   French  edition,  we  read 
these  words:     "En  terminant,  nous  ferons 
remarquer  que  M.  Spiller,  dans  ses  calculs, 
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se  sert  des  notations  du  systeme  metrique ; 
il  engage  vivement  ses  collegues  anglais  a 
renoncer  a  leur  once  et  a  leur  grain.  Nous 
ne  pouvons  qu'applaudir  a  cette  excellente 
idee,  et  souhaiter  qu'elle  se  realise  prompte- 
ment,  afin  de  faciliter  Pechange  des  com- 
munications et  des  formules  entre  les  deux 
pays." 

The  International  Geodetic  Congress, 
which  has  recently  closed  its  sittings,  and 
which  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  well  if  all  nations  adopted  the 
same  longitude  calculations,  recommending, 
moreover,  that  the  longitude  of  Greenwich 
be  adopted  by  all  the  world,  added  a  rider 
to  the  effect  that  if  this  concession  were 
made  to  Great  Britain,  then  we  should  no 
longer  stand  out  of  the  ring  in  respect  to 
metrical  measurements.  In  being  the  only 
one  among  the  big  nations  which  has  not 
adopted  the  metrical  system,  the  United 
Kingdom  adopts  a  stand- still  policy  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  all  intelligent  beings. 
For,  as  we  have  said,  our  advance  guard  in 
the  persons  of  British  scientific  men  have 
long  since  seen  the  advantage  of  an  univer- 
sal system  of  measurement,  and  have  not 
been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 

Still,  all  changes  must  be  gradual,  and 
the  photographer,  we  must  admit,  is  placed 
in  an  unfortunate  position.  The  apothe 
caries'  weights  and  measures  he  has  by  him 
serve  his  purpose  very  well,  and  as  he  em- 
ploys them  daily,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
when  he  recommends  the  us>e  of  a  new  de- 
veloper or  toning  solution,  he  should  ex 
press  the  quantities  by  the  measurements  he 
uses  every  day.  Still,  there  is  no  reason 
why,  when  he  is  fitting  up  his  laboratory, 
he  should  not  buy  a  few  gram  weights  and 
purchase  a  cubic  centimetre  measure.  These 
are  as  cheap,  if  not  cheaper,  than  appur- 
tenances only  fitted  for  use  in  this  country, 
for  a  demand  for  them  exists  all  over  the 
world,  and  no  apparatus  maker  or  dealer 
can  afford  to  be  without  them.  We  repeat, 
the  whole  matter  is  but  a  question  of  time 
and  nothing  more.  All  scientific  experi- 
mentalists among  photographers  must  be 
conversant  with  grams  and  cubic  centi- 
metres, and  those  who  practice  much  with 


foreign  formula)  require  gram  weights  and 
glass  measures  divided  into  cubic  centime- 
tres. Indeed,  the  simplest  of  all  methods, 
as  we  have  before  mentioned,  for  convert- 
ing fluid  ounces  into  cubic  centimetres,  or 
vice  versa,  is  simply  to  pour  the  liquid  from 
the  ounce  measure  into  the  metrical  meas- 
ure, and  as  the  latter  costs  but  a  couple  of 
shillings,  the  plan,  beyond  being  a  cheap 
and  trustworthy  one,  obviates  many  trouble- 
some calculations.  In  the  same  way,  if  you 
are  in  possession  of  a  few  gram  weights, 
you  can,  by  weighing  them  against  your 
British  weights,  compare  them  without 
trouble.  But  the  time  will  come,  and  that 
very  shortly,  when  no  such  comparison  will 
hinder  the  photographer's  work,  and  when 
he,  like  his  senior  brother  the  chemist,  will 
adopt  but  one  measure  and  one  weight  in 
his  laboratory. 

Bromide  Plates  for  Transparencies. — By 
compounding  a  gelatino-bromide  emulsion 
with  citrate  of  silver,  Mr.  J.  B.  B.  Welling- 
ton has  obtained  plates  well  adapted  for 
making  transparencies,  whether  for  decora- 
tive purposes  or  for  the  lantern.  If  the 
exposure  is  short,  say  30  seconds  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  an  ordinary  fish- 
tail burner  and  the  plates  are  developed 
with  an  oxalate  developer  free  from  bro- 
mide, a  coolish  grey  tone  results ;  but  if, 
on  the  other  hand  the  exposure  is  increased 
very  much — say  fifty  fold — and  a  sufficient 
amount  of  bromide  is  used  in  the  developer, 
pictures  having  a  bright  red  tone  are  ob- 
tained. By  varying  the  exposure  any  re- 
quired intermediate  tone  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wellington's    emulsion   is   made  as 
follows : 


Nitrate  of  silver,  . 
Heinrich's  gelatine, 
Water,     .... 


50  grains. 
20      " 
5  ounces. 


B 


Potassium  bromide,    .     .     40  grains. 
Heinrich's  gelatine,     .     .     20      " 

Water, 5  ounces. 

Convert  the  silver  nitrate  into  silver  citrate 
by  adding  sufficient  citrate  of  ammonia  to 
precipitate  all  the  silver,  add  sufficient  am- 
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monia  to  redissolve  the  precipitate ;  then 
add  the  gelatine  and  dissolve.  Mix  A  and 
B  at  1500  F.,  allow  to  cool,  then  thorough- 
ly wash. 

The  correct  formula  of  developer  for  J. 
B.  B.  Wellington's  gelatine  transparencies 
is  as  follows  : 


Oxalate  of  potash,  .     . 
Chloride  of  ammonium, 
Water, 

4  ounces. 

40  grains. 

.     20  ounces 

No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron,    .     .     . 
Citric  acid,                     .     . 
Water, 

4  drams. 
2       " 
20  ounces. 

Equal  parts  of  I  and  2  for  black  tone  ;  when 
red  tone  is  required  add  various  quantities 
of  restrainer — 

No.  3. 

Bromide  of  potassium,     .      160  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Maximum  quantity  of  restrainer  is  60  min 
ims  to  each  ounce  of  developer,  this  pro- 
portion giving  very  red  tone.  Less  of  No. 
3  is  required  if  less  red  tone  is  wanted. 

Photo.  Block  Printing  Methods. — Dur- 
ing the  last  year  or  so  there  has  been  great 
activity  in  Europe  as  regards  the  produc- 
tion of  type  blocks  from  ordinary  photo- 
graphs, and  there  are  now  in  the  market 
several  methods  which  are  being  worked 
with  commercial  success.  The  excellent 
blocks  made  by  Meissenbach  at  Munich 
appear,  like  those  which  have  for  some 
years  -ince  been  made  by  Ives  in  Philadel- 
phia, to  depend  on  the  mechanical  transla- 
tion of  the  Woodbury  relief  into  a  series  of 
closely  packed  lines  or  dots,  and  quite  re- 
cently Zuccato  has  introduced  some  new 
methods  by  which  this  translation  can  be 
effected.  His  patent  claims,  were  filed  on 
the  28th  ult.,  and  the  following  is  an  ab- 
stract of  the  processes. 

According  to  the  first  method,  a  plate  of 
type  metal,  or  similar  substance  of  moder- 
ate hardness,  is  moulded  or  planed  so  that 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  series  of  V- 
shaped  ridges,  closely  packed  together,  and 


this  plate  is  inked  by  a  roller  or  dabber. 
A  sheet  of  thin  transfer  paper  is  now  laid 
over  the  inked  plate,  and  on  this  is  placed 
the  relief,  after  which  pressure  is  applied 
by  the  hydraulic  press.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  inked  ridges  become  crush- 
ed down  more  or  less  according  to  the  rela- 
tive thickness  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
relief,  and  the  imprint  of  the  more  or  less 
flattened  ridges  is  transferred  to  the  paper 
with  remarkable  clearness  of  outline.  The 
impression  in  transfer  ink  thus  obtained  is 
now  transferred  directly  to  a  metal  plate, 
and  this  is  etched,  so  as  to  leave  the  lines  in 
relief.  By  this  means  a  typographic  block 
is  obtained,  which  presents  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  wood-engraving,  the 
lines,  although  varying  in  width,  being  con- 
tinuous except  in  the  extreme  whites,  and 
where  they  unite  to  form  the  solid  blacks; 
but  the  most  important  feature  is  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  clear,  sharp  boundaries 
of  the  lines  serve  to  give  the  blocks  most 
excellent  printing  qualities. 

In  other  cases,  Mr.  Zuccato  inks  a  piece 
of  silk  or  other  network,  and  interposes  it 
between  a  zinc  plate  and  the  relief:  a  piece 
of  paper  being  placed  on  the  other  side  of 
the  inked  gauze  if  necessary.  In  this  way, 
the  stipple  depends  on  the  crushing  down 
of  the  threads,  and  a  cross-barred  picture 
is  obtained.  Mr.  Zuccato's  third  method 
consists  in  pressing  the  reliefs  against  a 
metal  plate  upon  which  an  ink  stipple  has 
been  imprinted,  and  the  unequal  spreading 
out  of  the  ink  determines  the  production  of 
the  picture. 

Printing  in  the  Press  Directly  from  the 
Woodbury  Relief. — Ives'  method  of  obtain- 
ing a  transfer  or  mother  print  from  a  Wood- 
burytype  relief  is  doubtless  familiar  to  your 
readers,  the  impression  being  made  from 
an  inked  relief  upon  paper  which  is  covered 
over  with  minute  pyramidal  projections ; 
these  being  entirely  crushed  down  and  com- 
pletely inked  by  the  thicker  parts  of  the  re- 
lief, but  only  just  tinted  upon  the  tips  where 
the  relief  is  thin.  A  suggestion  was  made 
in  the  Photographic  News  to  apply  the  Ives 
principle  to  rapid  printing  directly  from  the 
relief,  this  being  mounted  on  a  thick  piece 
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or  block  of  plate  glass  and  set  along  with 
type  on  the  bed  o(  a  printing  machine. 
The  article  referred  to  says  : 

The  Woodburylype  relief  was  mounted 
like  a  surface  block  by  the  side  of  some 
type  matter  on  the  bed  of  a  printing  ma- 
chine, and  the  machine  was  fed  with  paper 
which  had  been  grained  by  pressure,  just 
like  ordinary  book-binder's  cloth.  Under 
these  circumstances  prints  were  produced 
with  a  perfect  gradation  of  half-tone,  from 
the  more  or  less  complete  crushing  down  of 
the  pyramidal  projections  upon  the  paper 
by  the  inked  relief;  while  the  impression 
from  the  type  itself  was  clear  and  sharp. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that,  as  an  article  of 
commerce,  the  grained  paper  should  only 
cost  a  trifle  more  than  plain  paper,  and  it  is 
possible  to  see  important  commercial  ap- 
plications of  the  method  just  described. 
Among  these  we  may  mention  its  applica- 


tions to   the   decoration    <>f   book-    . 

(leather    or    cloth),    linen,    calico,    or    even 

wood,  it  being  merely  necessary  lo  im 

a  suitable  indented  grain  in  the  first  place. 

A  form  of  card  printing  machine  exists, 
in  which  a  band  of  silk  that  passes  between 
the  type  and  the  paper  carries  the  ink  sup- 
ply ;•  the  impression  being  in  reality  a  set- 
off from  the  inked  band.  B/  mounting  a 
Woodburytype  relief  in  such  a  machine,  and 
printing  on  grained  cards,  photo-mechanical 
prints  might  be  produced  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  rapidity,  and  type  matter  could 
be  printed  side  by  side  with  the  photograph 
— a  business  card,  we  will  suppose,  with  a 
photographic  view  of  the  premises,  or  a 
visiting  card  with  a  portrait. 

A  New  Washing  Trough  for  Prints. — 
The  trough  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, of  which  the  first  or  washing  com- 
partment receives  a  constant  stream  of  wa- 


ter that  flows  from  the  one  compartment  to 
the  other,  whilst  the  second  compartment 
is  provided  with  an  outlet  siphon  or  valve. 
The  trough  is  so  balanced  that  when  the 
second  compartment  fills  to  a  certain  height 
the  trough  assumes  suddenly  a  tilted  posi- 
tion, thereby  violently  agitating  the  water 
among  the  prints  or  materials  being  washed, 
separating  them  and  starting  the  syphon  or 
opening  the  valve.  The  arrangement  is 
such  that  the  outflow  shall  gain  on  the  in- 
flow, so  that  the  water  will  be  run  off  from 


the  second  compartment  faster  than  it  flows 
into  the  first,  until,  the  second  compart- 
ment having  been  almost  emptied,  the  coun- 
terpoise preponderates  and  returns  the 
trough  to  its  horizontal  position,  again  agi- 
tating the  water,  etc.,  whereupon  the  trough 
refills  and  the  same  operation  is  repeat- 
ed. 

Figure  I  is  a  longitudinal  section  of  the 
trough  in  its  normal  position,  and  Figure  2 
is  a  similar  section  showing  the  trough  in 
its  tilted  position.     The  same  letters  of  ref- 
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erence  indicate  the  same  parts  in  both  the 
figures. 

A  and  B  are  the  two  compartments  of 
the  trough  separated  by  a  partition,  C,  which 
rises  from  the  bottom  to  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  top  of  the  trough.  The 
compartment,  A,  is  the  larger  of  the  two, 
and  in  it  are  placed  the  prints  or  substances 
to  be  washed.  D  is  another  partition  dip- 
ping into  compartment  A,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  partition  C,  and  reaching  from 
the  top  of  the  trough  to  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  bottom,  so  as  to  compel  the 
water  at  the  lower  part  holding  in  solution 
the  salts  washed  out  (and  which  being  of 


greater  specific  gravity  sink  to  the  bottom 
of  the  trough)  to  pass  out  through  the  space 
between  the  two  partitions,  C  D,  into  com- 
partment B.  E  is  a  syphon  of  which  the 
short  leg  dips  into  compartment,  B,  and 
reaches  within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
bottom,  whilst  the  bend  of  the  syphon  is 
sufficiently  below  the  top  of  the  trough  to 
ensure  the  syphon  being  started  automatic- 
ally when  the  trough  assumes  the  inclined 
position,  Figure  2.  The  longer  leg  of  the 
syphon  extends  sufficiently  below  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough  to  ensure  the  action  of 
the  syphon  continuing  until  the  compart- 
ment, B,  is  sufficiently  emptied.    The  trough 
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oscillates  on  a  transverse  fulcrum  formed  by 
a  downwardly  projecting  rib  or  plate,  F,  fixed 
or  hinged  to,  and  extending  across,  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trough,  and  in  its  normal  posi- 
tion (Figure  1)  the  trough  rests  partly  on 
the  fulcrum,  F,  and  partly  on  a  downwardly 
projecting  part,  G,  at  the  end  opposite  to 
the  syphon,  which  part,  G,  is  sufficiently 
loaded  to  preponderate  and  to  bring  the 
trough  back  to  its  horizontal  position  when 
the  compartment,  B,  is  nearly  empty,  but  is 


overcome  when  the  compartment,  B,  fills  up 
to  about  the  top  of  the  partition,  C,  the  rel- 
ative position  of  the  partition,  C,  and  of  the 
fulcrum,  F,  being  such  as  to  enable  this  ac- 
tion to  take  place  by  the  alternate  pre- 
ponderance of  the  weight,  G,  and  the  full 
chamber,  B.  The  compartment,  A,  receives 
a  constant  supply  of  water,  so  regulated  that 
the  inflow  is  somewhat  less  than  the  outflow 
through  the  syphon  E. 


An  Amateur  Photographc  Society  for      |  of  an  Amateur   Photographic   Society  for 
New  York.  New  York.     It  is  to  be  held  under  the  aus- 

A   meeting  has  been  called  for  Friday    pices  of  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  of  the  Scientific 
evening,  March  28,  to  assist  in  the  formation  j  American. 
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The  Prosch  Instantaneous  Shutter. 
The  Prosch  Instantaneous  Shutter,  though 
new  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  not  an  un- 
tried instrument,  having  been  tested  by  some 
of  our  leading  amateurs  as  well  as  profes- 
sional photographers  during  the  past  sea- 
son, and  it  is  conceded  by  them  to  be  the 
best  shutter  for  instantaneous  work  yet  de- 
vised. 


It  does  not  jar  during  an  exposure  ;  it  is 
perfectly  light-tight ;  its  speed  can  be  reg- 
ulated at  will ;  it  will  give  most  exposure 
to  the  foreground,  or  background,  as  de- 
sired ;  it  is  light  and  compact,  and  all  its 
parts  are  in  plain  sight.  It  requires  no  al- 
terations to  either  the  tube  or  camera  to 
attach  it,  as  it  fits  over  the  hood  of  the  tube 
by  a  velvet-lined  collar.  The  shutters  are 
manufactured  directly  under  the  supervision 
of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Cyrus  Prosch. 


It  may  interest  some  to  mention  thai  th( 
inventor  is  a  son  of  one  of  Mil-  <:w  lieit,  and 
by  some  claimed  to  be  the  first  one  to  make 
a  photographic  picture,  Mr.  Cieo.  W.  Prosch. 

We  append  a  short  description  to  better 
enable  our  readers  to  understand  its  opera- 
tion and  merits. 

In  revolving,  the  two  leaved  fly  on  the 
face  of  the  shutter  makes  the  exposure.  In 
its  proper  position,  as  shown  in  the  cu',  the 
foreground  gets  the  most  exposure  ;  but  if 
the  shutter  is  reversed  the  background  or 
sky  gets  the  most. 

The  coiled  spring  at  the  top,  the  free  end 
of  which  is  attached  to  the  fly,  is  the  pro- 
pelling force.  The  speed  is  regulated  by  a 
turn  of  the  milled-head  nut  on  the  axis  of 
the  fly. 

The  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  propell- 
ing spring,  by  which  but  very  little  of  its 
force  is  exerted  on  the  fly  when  in  a  locked 
position  ready  for  an  exposure,  causes  the 
fly  to  release  gently  and  start  without  jar  ; 
the  only  possible  jar  is  after  the  exposure  is 
made,  when  the  fly  is  brought  to  a  dead 
stop  against  a  buffer  at  the  top. 

The  back  of  the  fly  is  covered  with  vel- 
vet, and  is  made  to  hug  closely  the  face  of 
the  shutter,  by  passing  under  the  small  roll- 
er at  the  bottom  Any  leakage  of  light  is 
therefore  impossible. 

The  release  catch  is  novel,  and  very  effi- 
cient in  releasing  the  fly  without  jarring 
the  shutter,  and  is  always  reliable.  By  com- 
petent judges  it  is  held  to  be  superior  to  a 
pneumatic  release. 

A  trigger  having  a  guard  over  it  is  ac- 
tuated by  a  wire  loop "  slipped  between 
them ;  the  loop  has  a  cord  of  suitable 
length,  which,  when  pulled,  slips  out  be- 
tween the  trigger  and  guard,  depressing  the 
trigger  and  releasing  the  fly. 

A  focussing  stop  is  provided,  to  hold  the 
fly  in  open  position  for  focussing. 

The  shutters  fit  over  the  hoods  of  lenses 
by  means  of  a  velvet-lined  collar  ;  therefore 
no  alteration  or  mutilation  of  either  tube 
or  camera  is  required. 

The  shutters  are  made  in  three  standard 
sizes,  but  larger  or  smaller  ones  are  fur- 
nished to  order  at  reasonable  prices. 
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No.  i.     To  fit  hoods  of  lenses  not 

over  i-£  inches,        .     .     .     $7  00 

No.  2.     To  fit  hoods  of  lenses  not 

over  2f  inches.        ...        7  50 

No.  3.     To  fit  hoods  of  lenses  not 

over  2-f  inches,        ...       8  00 
An   accurate   fit   can   be   had  bv  sending 

with    order  a  strip  of  paper  cut  just  long 

enough  to  pass  around  the  hood. 


Clauds  in  Landscanes* 

BY   DR.   C.   LIXESBURG. 

If  we  compare  the  former  works  of  our 
landscape  photographers  with  their  present 
productions  we  have  to  admit,  and  with 
pleasure,  that  remarkable  improvements 
have  lately  been  made.  Although  Ger- 
many as  well  as  England  has  furnished 
good  work  of  this  class  for  some  time  past, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  in  two  points  both 
have  differed  essentially  from  works  of  art  : 
too  ?nuch  dark  green  and  the  almost  entire 
absence  of  living  objects.  It  is  the  latter 
particularly  which  furnishes  life  and  gives 
the  proper  effect  to  the  scenery,  and.  where 
missing,  a  feeling  of  solitude  overcomes  us. 
This  want  of  life  mav  be  excusable  in  some 
pictures,  but  generally  the  observer  is  not- 
satisfied,  and  wants  suitable  figures  added 
to  thf*  beauties  of  nature. 

Since  the  advent  of  dry  plates  the  group- 
ing of  subjects  in  a  suitable  landscape  has 
been  facilitated  to  a  great  extent,  enabling 
the  photographer  to  capture  even  moving 
objects.  English  and  American  photogra- 
phers especially  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
ta=te  in  this  respect  ;  and  we  might  say,  that 
where  the  German  picture  is  more  techni- 
cally correct,  those  of  the  English  and 
American  photographers  show  more  artis- 
tic execution. 

The  reason  for  this  is,  that  in  England 
and  America  this  branch  of  photography  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  intelligent  amateurs, 
who  with  pride  and  pleasure  take  an  interest 
in  the  advancement  of  photography,  where- 
as in  Germany  the  production  of  these  pic- 


Translated  by  H.  D.  for  the  Bulletin. 


tures    is   mostly   in    the   hands   of  profes- 
sionals. 

But,  if  the  harmonv  and  composition  of  a 
good  landscape  shall  be  complete,  there  is 
another  essential  requirement — the  sky,  the 
clouds ;  and  as  water  has  been  called,  not 
without  reason,  the  eye  of  the  landscape,  so 
the  sky  might  be  called  the  soul  of  it.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  generally  not  possible  to 
get  satisfactory  cloud  effects  with  the  same 
exposure,  the  much  greater  intensity  of  the 
sky  giving  an  under-exposed  landscape,  if 
the  timing  of  the  former  is  correct. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
remedy  this  by  putting  so-called  cloud  dia- 
phragms on  the  lens,  either  in  a  vertical  or 
slanting  position,  but  with  only  partially 
good  results.  The  so-obtained  clouds  are 
mostly  too  indistinct. 

The  old  way  of  covering  the  entire  sky  in 
the  negative,  then  making  a  print  and  shad- 
ing the  sky  with  a  paper  mask  gradually 
from  light  to  dark  is  still  less  successful. 

Although  a  cloudless  sky  may  be  good 
for  some  landscapes,  it  will  very  seldom 
help  to  beautify  the  view;  and  a  handsome 
cloud  formation  is  almost  as  essential  as  the 
landscape  itself.  The  best  proof  of  it  are 
the  works  of  all  our  eminent  artists. 

Which  is  now  the  best  method  to  obtain 
a  beautiful  sky  ?  By  reproducing  nature 
photographically,  i.  e. ,  a  direct  picture  is 
made  from  some  fine  cloud  effects  and  this 
is  transferred  to  the  landscape. 

Some  of  our  English  friends  have  given 
several  practical  hints  for  the  production  of 
suitable  negatives,  as  well  as  the  making  of 
such  combined  landscapes. 

The  outlines  of  the  landscape  forming  of 
course  the  dividing  line  between  that  and 
the  sky,  the  mo-t  simple  way  is,  to  take  a 
separate  picture  of  the  latter  immediately 
after  taking  the  landscape,  provided  some 
nice  and  suitable  cloud  formations  can  be 
had  ;  and  if  this  is  not  the  case,  then  it  is 
better  to  chose  from  some  suitable  negatives 
previously  provided  for- 

But  as  direct  cloud  negatives  have  gener- 
ally only  strong  high  lights  and  very  deep 
shadows,  prints  made  therefrom  would  be 
too  deep  and  give  the  picture  a  livd,  and 
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<i:nk  appearance.  Paper  negatives  would 
therefore  he  the  best  for  that  purpose  ;  they 
are  more  easily  manipulated  and  give  softer 
prints  than  is  possible  with  glass  negatives. 

The  most  simple  wav  of  making  such 
paper  negatives  is  as  follows : 

First  of  all  a  very  strong  print  from  the 
original  is  made  upon  albumen  paper,  and 
toned  and  fixed  in  the  usual  way. 

From  such  a  print,  likewise  upon  albu- 
men paper,  another  print  is  made,  which  of 
course  will  be  a  negative.  To  obtain  the 
necessary  strength  the  paper  is  laid  with 
the  back  upon  the  positive.  Tn  this  man- 
ner the  negative  is  produced  in  and  not 
upon  the  paper.  Tt  is  then  toned  and  fixed, 
and,  to  obtain  the  necessary  transparency, 
soaked  in  paraffine  or  wax.  This  is  done  bv 
putting  paraffine  or  wax  into  a  tin  dish 
placed  over  a  vessel  with  hot  water.  To 
remove  the  surplus  of  wax  or  paraffine,  the 
print  is  laid  between  filtering  paper  and 
pressed  with  a  hot  flat  iron. 

Canada  balsam  one  part  and  three  to  four 
parts  of  oil  of  turpentine,  brushed  on  both 
sides  of  the  print  once  or  twice  and  dried, 
will  increase  the  transparency.  Such  nega- 
tives give  handsome  and  soft  prints. 

To  print  now  from  the  cloud  negative 
upon  a  landscape,  the  sky  of  the  latter  neg- 
ative, if  it  should  not  be  dense  enough,  is 
covered.  Of  such  a  plate  a  print  is  made 
Then  the  outside  lines  of  the  landscape  are 
marked  upon  the  cloud  negative,  and  the 
part  representing  the  landscape  covered 
with  paint  or  some  other  suitable  opaque 
material  upon  the  side  which  does  not  come 
in  contact  with  the  other  print.  In  this 
way  the  hardness  of  outline  is  avoided. 
The  cloud  negative  is  then  fastened  upon  a 
glass  plate,  placed  upon  the  landscape  neg- 
ative, and  is  now  ready  to  make  the  print. 

There  is  one  thing  certain.  In  which- 
ever manner  such  landscapes  with  clouds 
have  been  produced,  the  latter  should  not 
be  wanting  in  any  of  them.  They  increase 
the  artistic  value  of  such  views  and  give  life 
and  beauty  to  an  otherwise  monotonous 
picture,  no  matter  how  photographically 
correct  in  other  respects. — Deutsche  Photo- 
graphen  Zeitung. 


Portraits  in  Crayon  on  Solar  Enlarge- 
ments. 

IN  this  little  treatise  concise  instruc- 
tions in  the  art  of  making  crayon  portraits 
on  rolar  enlargements  are  given. 

Writ 'en  in  a  terse  and  pleasing  style  the 
reader  can  scarcely  fail  to  comprehend  and 
remember  the  instruction  it  contains. 

The  beginner,  by  adopting  its  timely  sug- 
gest ionc  will,  it  is  said,  in  a  short  time  be 
enabled  to  produce  excellent  crayon  por- 
traits. 

This  is  the  only  book  published  upon  this 
subject,  we  believe.  It  costs  but  fifty  cents  ; 
and  if  any  one  doubts,  let  him  prove  the 
veracity  of  these  statements  by  a  purchase. 


Try  the  Tropical  Dry  Plates. 


Drowned. 
We  never  felt  so  much  like  being  drowned 
since  we  first  learned  to  swim  as  when  we 
looked  at  some  5  x  10  panel  photographs 
from  our  esteemed  friend  Landy,  of  the  sub- 
merged city  of  Cincinnati.  Positively,  we 
can  feel  the  water  buzzing  in  our  ears  yet, 
as  we  think  of  the  surging  waves  burying 
the  busy  thoroughfares  and  putting  to 
shame  the  Venetian  capital  itself.  We 
shall  hang  them  out  for  the  curious  to 
gaze  and  gossip  over,  and  to  wonder  how 
they  ever  managed  to  draw  the  water  off 
again. 

Six  Photographic  Views  of  the  Last 
Comet. 
Made  by  Dr.  Gill  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  been  presented  to  the  Paris 
Observatory.  They  are  said  to  be  better 
than  all  previous  views  of  that  kind,  the 
stars  in  the  middle  of  the  picture,  notwith- 
standing the  long  exposure,  requiring  for 
the  sixth  negative  140  minutes,  being  very 
sharp.  Over  fifty  stars  are  visible  behind 
the  tail  of  the  comet.  An  almost  continu- 
ous cloudless  sky  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
the  cause  of  this  unprecedented  success, 
aside  from  the  skill  displayed  by  the  pho- 
tographer. 


i6 
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Chicago  Amateur  Photographers' 
Club. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  their 
room,  229  State  St.,  Wednesday  evening, 
Feb.  18,  1884,  Dr.  Garrison,  Pres.  in  the 
chair. 

About  sixty  members  and  others  were 
present,  including  quite  a  number  of  stock 
dealers  and  dry  plate  makers  from  other 
towns,  who  happened  to  be  present  in  the 
city  in  attendance  on  the  meeting  of  the 
Stock  Dealers'  and  Dry  Plate  Makers'  As- 
sociations respectively  ;  likewise  quite  a  num- 
ber of  city,  suburban  and  professional  pho- 
tographer?, solar  printers,  etc. ,  most  of  the 
latter  gentlemen  being  members  of  the  Chi- 
cago Photographic  Association.  We  were 
also  honored  by  the  presence  of  Prof.  Car- 
hart,  of  Evanston,  while  our  own  members 
turned  out  in  force. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  minutes  were 
dispensed  with  and  several  gentlemen  elect- 
ed members. 

Mr.  Burnham,  on  request  of  the  chair, 
explained  the  method  of  working  the  "  De- 
tective Camera,"  a  specimen  of  which  was 
on  exhibition.  Mr.  B.  said  he  had  tried 
some  views  with  it  to-day,  but  the  light 
was  bad  for  instantaneous  work,  and  the  re- 
sults not  very  good  ;  this,  however,  was  no 
disparagement  to  the  value  of  the  instru- 
ment, with  which  he  knew  excellent  work 
had  been  done,  its  great  advantage  con- 
sisting in  the  fact  that  with  it  you  can  take 
a  picture  (instantaneous,  of  course)  of  any 
subject  (groups  etc.)  that  may  present  it- 
self during  a  walk  or  ride,  without  any 
preparation,  and  without  the  subject  (or  by- 
standers) being  aware  of  what  is  going  on  ; 
while  it  is  no  more  an  incumbrance  than  a 
lady's  hand  satchel  * 

Mr.  Douglass,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Ma- 
narse,  optician,  exhibited  a  field-glass  cam- 
era of  French  manufacture,  which  is  a 
pocket  instrument,  combining  the  functious 
of  a  binocular  field-glass  and  camera  in 
one;  to  this  end  the  eye-pieces  and  object 
glasses    are    made    readily    detachable    by 


*  One  of  Schmid's  patent  Detective  Cameras.— Ed. 


means  of  a  bayonet  joint,  and  in  place  of 
the  former  two  photographic  objectives  are 
inserted,  while  one  of  the  latter  is  replaced 
by  a  ground  glass,  and  the  other  by  a  plate- 
holder;  you  then  turn  the  instrument 
wrong  end  to,  and  direct  it  to  the  view  you 
wish  to  secure,  observing  the  same  on  the 
ground  glass,  and  focussing  by  the  usual 
milled  head  of  the  field  glass  ;  when  ready, 
a  trigger  is  pulled,  and  an  instantaneous 
view  obtained.  Of  course,  the  resulting  neg- 
ative is  very  small,  its  size  being  governed 
by  the  object-glass  aperture,  but  it  could  be 
enlarged  readily  by  any  of  the  well-known 
processes,  and  the  extra  outfit  10  be  carried 
over  and  above  the  field-glass  proper  is  very 
small. 

The  President,  after  calling  Dr.  Andrews, 
V  P.,  to  the  chair,  proceeded  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  relation  of  various  colored 
glasses  and  other  media  for  dark-room  il- 
lumination. 

Best  Light  for  the  Dark  Room. 
About  two  hundred  experiments  were 
performed  during  a  period  of  six  days  on 
the  following  kinds  of  glass  and  combina- 
tions thereof :  ruby  red  (flashed),  orange, 
green  with  faint  tint  of  yellow,  green  very 
deep  and  pure  color,  green  cathedral  glass 
with  distinct  tint  of  blue,  green  cathedral 
glass,  deep  green  with  very  faint  tint  of  yel- 
low, green  cathedral  glass  with  decided  tint 
of  yellow,  olive  green  cathedral  glass,  bran- 
dy-colored cathedral  glass,  lemon  yellow 
cathedral  glass,  Carbutt's  ruby  paper,  ani- 
line red  paper,  post-office  yellow  paper, 
acme  red  paint  on  glass,  Winsor  &  New- 
ton's rose  madder  on  glass,  etc.  These  ex- 
periments were  performed  in  groups  of 
seven,  in  such  manner  that  while  the  time 
of  exposure,  intensity  of  light,  sensitiveness 
of  plate  and  strength  of  developer,  as  well 
as  the  length  of  development,  were  exactly 
equal,  the  results  served  not  only  as  stand- 
ards for  comparison,  but  as  checks  against 
possible  errors  Exposures  were  made  both 
to  cloudy  daylight  and  to  artificial  light  dur- 
ing times  ranging  in  the  first  case  from  half 
a  second  to  five  seconds,  and  in  the  second 
case,  from  30  seconds  up  to  five  minutes. 
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The  several  kinds  of  glass  and  combina- 
tions thereof  mentioned  were  furthermore 

tested  by  a  very  powerful  spectroscope. 

As  a  tabular  statement  of  all  the  experi 
ments  performed,  with  the  results  obtained, 
would  be  a  very  ponderous  document,  1 
shall  content  myself  with  giving  the  practi- 
cal results  and  conclusions. 

The  values  assigned  to  the  several  kinds 
of  glass,  and  to  combinations  of  the  same, 
relate  entirely  to  their  ability  to  intercept 
those  rays  of  the  spectrum  capable  of  affect- 
ing a  pure  bromide  of  silver  gelatine  plate, 
and  have  no  reference  to  their  capacity  to 
tiansmit  ra>s  useful  for  vision  in  the  dark 
room,  a  subject  which  was  considered  later. 

Ruby  red  glass,  single  thickness,  offers 
but  little  protection.  A  plate  will  be 
heavily  fogged  beneath  it  in  half  a  second 
of  daylight,  and  in  three  seconds  will  be 
rendered  completely  black  and  opaque. 
The  same  results  will  be  obtained  by  artifi- 
cial light  (a  students'  lamp  was  employed) 
in  from  thirty  seconds  to  two  minutes. 

Red  glass,  two  thicknesses.  A  distinct 
impression  of  cloudy  daylight  will  be  made 
through  this  combination  in  one  second,  but 
at  the  end  of  three  seconds  will  not  devel- 
ope  up  to  m.>re  than  one-third  of  complete 
opacity. 

Double  red  with  single  orange  proved 
to  be  slightly  better  than  double  red  alone 

Red,  and  especially  double  red,  with 
green,  prevent  the  passage  of  both  luminous 
and  actinic  rays. 

Green  glass  is  worse  by  far  than  red, 
and  those  varieties  having  a  yellowish  tint, 
and  especially  those  having  a  bluish  tint, 
are  perfectly  worthless. 

Green  with  orange,  if  the  green  is  deep  and 
pure,  is  better  than  single  red,  and  nearly 
equal  to  double  red  glass  ;  but  if  the  green 
glass  is  off  color  by  reason  of  either  a  bluish 
or  yellowish  tint,  it  is  inferior  to  single  red 
glass.  Double  green  with  single  orange 
proved  to  be  rather  better  than  double  red 
glass,  and  this  held  true  when  one  of  the 
pieces  was  slightly  tinted  with  yellow. 

All  the  varieties  of  cathedral  glass  named 
proved  to  be  absolutely  worthless,  a  result 
which  the  spectroscope  clearly  foretold. 


Carbutt's  red  paper  iN  about  equal  to 
single  red  glass,  but  i->  inferior  i"  the  orange 
green  combination.  This  pape.  doubled  i-. 
about  equal  to  double  red  glass,  but  is  th  a 
nearly  opaque  to  luminous  rays  also. 

Aniline  red,  acme  red,  and  rose  madder 
(oil  colur)  are  of  no  value  whatever. 

Having  found  the  choice,  so  far  as  opacity 
to  actinic  rays  is  concerned,  to  lie  between 
the  double  red  glass  and  the  orange  and 
green,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  latter 
combination  with  the  green  glass  doubled 
was  rather  better  than  the  double  red.  To 
ascertain  the  relative  values  of  these  com- 
binations for  practical  illumination  in  the 
dark  room,  I  caused  duplicate  windows, 
glazed  in  the  one  case  with  double  red  glass 
and  in  the  other  with  orange  and  double 
green  glass,  to  be  made  for  my  dark  room, 
which  was  then  tested  by  both  day  and  ar- 
tificial light.  The  result  was  decidedly  in 
favor  of  the  double  red  glass.  Printing 
which  could  be  read  easily  at  a  distance  of 
two  feet  from  the  light  through  the  double 
red  glass  could  not  be  read  at  all  at  a  dis- 
tance of  six  inches  from  the  same  light 
through  orange  and  double  green  glass. 

The  question  then  arose  whether  light 
sifted  through  two  thicknesses  of  red  glass 
was  really  any  better  than  the  same  amount 
of  light  transmitted  by  a  single  red  glass. 
To  decide  this  point  light  was  allowed  to 
pass  through  a  single  red  glass  during  one 
minute  upon  a  gelatine  plate  and  upon  an- 
other part  of  the  same  plate  covered  by  two 
thicknesses  of  the  same  glass  the  same  light 
was  allowed  to  act  two  minutes.  The 
plate  after  development  showed  that  two 
thicknesses  of  glass  had  rather  more  thor- 
oughly obstructed  the  chemical  rays  than 
was  effected  by  the  single  glass ;  yet  the 
difference  was  too  slight  to  be  regarded  as 
important.  It  therefore  follows  that  a 
dim  light,  or  short  exposure  to  strong  light, 
through  single  thick  red  glass  is  practically 
as  safe  as  exposure  to  the  same  amount  of 
light  after  transmission  through  two  thick- 
nesses of  red  glass. 

While,  therefore,  red  light  appears  to  be 
safer  than  any  other  color  having  the  same 
value  to  vision,  it  is  by  no  means  destitute 
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of  power  to  initiate  the  decomposition  of 
bromide  of  silver.  Indeed,  a  positive  was 
produced  in  two  minutes  and  a  half  by  the 
light  of  a  student  lamp  distant  ten  inches, 
through  two  thicknesses  of  the  best  ruby 
glass.  On  development  the  plate  was  found 
to  be  rather  over-exposed.  Of  course  the 
same  result  cuuid  have  been  obtained  in 
about  one  minute  through  a  single  pane  of 
red  glass. 

The  conclusion  is  therefore  forced  upon 
us  that  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  no 
really  safe  light  for  the  dark  room,  and 
since  every  lay  in  the  spectrum  has  been 
tried,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  we 
never  shall  have  one.  The  only  practicable 
method  approximating  safety  is  to  expose 
plates  in  manufacture,  handling  and  devel- 
opment as  little  to  any  kind  of  light  as 
possible.  Plates  can  be  made,  handled, 
and  developed  in  almost  perfect  darkness. 
Of  course,  a  glance  at  the  plate  in  the  va- 
rious stages  of  these  operations  is  necessary, 
but  the  long  continued  exposures  to  which 
plates  are  frequently  subjected,  under  the 
impression  that  the  light  is  'non-actinic," 
is  a  delusion  to  which  is  probably  due  most 
of  the  failures  in  dry  plate  photography. 
The  fault  does  noL  altogether  lie  witn  ttie 
operators.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the 
plates  in  the  market  are  hopelessly  fogged 
in  the  factories,  while  few  if  any  are  really 
as  free  from  this  defect  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  them. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  in  performing 
many  of  these  experiments,  and  especially 
in  estimating  the  resuU,  and  in  devising 
check  experiments  to  guard  against  and 
eliminate  possible  errors,  1  have  been  fa- 
vored with  the  valuable  aid  ot  Mr.  S.  W. 
Burnham,  while  to  the  untiring  energy  and 
kindness  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Douglass  I  am  in- 
debted for  many  varieties  of  glass  and  pa- 
per employed. 

Mr.  Garrison  writes :  I  may  add  that 
since  the  meeting  referred  to  above,  I  have 
by  further  trials  satisfied  myseli  that  if  the 
green  glass  is  sufficiently  deep  and  pure  in 
color  to  make  the  combination  of  it  and 
orange  of  value  in  excluding  the  actinic 
rays,  the  illumination  is   worse   than    that 


obtained  through  ruby  glass.  A  very  thin 
or  pale  green  glass  with  orange  gives  excel- 
lent illumination,  but  is  most  inefficient  in 
the  exclusion  of  actinic  rays.  Therefore  I 
remain  of  the  opinion  that  red  light,  bad 
as  it  is,  is  still  by  far  the  best  we  have. 

H.  D.  Garrison. 

After  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  Dr. 
Garrison  exhibited  the  apparatus  with  which 
most  of  his  experiments  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  observed  that  there  was  a 
vast  difference  between  the  various  samples 
of  green  glass  in  the  market,  as  to  their 
power  of  obstructing  actinic  light ;  the 
best  sample  he  had  so  far  encountered 
having  been  found  by  Mr.  Douglass.  The 
shade  of  green  should  be  such  that  the  blue 
and  yellow  components  thereof  were  evenly 
balanced,  so  that  it  should  not  incline  to 
blue  on  the  one  hand,  .nor  to  yellow  on 
the  other. 

Mr.  Cakbutt  said  he  had  made  quite  a 
number  of  experiments  on  dark  room  illu- 
mination recently;  he  had  tried  pot  metal, 
orange  glass  and  orange  tissue  paper,  ruby 
glass  and  tissue  paper  ;  but  he  had  finally 
settled  down  to  pot  orange  glass,  coated  on 
one  side  with  dark  red  lacquer,  and  on  the 
other  with  matt  >r  ground  glass  varnish; 
this  he  found  a  nice  light  to  work  by,  and 
safe  enough  for  ordinary  developing  opera- 
tions. Mr.  Carbutt  exhibited  his  latest  im- 
proved "  multum  in  parvo  "  lantern,  as  fit- 
ted with  the  double  coated  orange  glass  he 
had  just  described.  The  improvements 
consisted  in  so  arranging  the  front  that  the 
glass  can  be  slid  in  and  out  from  the  outside, 
and  the  addition  of  a  ruby  light  in  the  door 
opposite  to  the  opal  glasses.  Being  asked 
by  Mr.  Burnham  whether  he  had  made  any 
comparative  tests  of  his  new  light,  Mr. 
Carbutt  said  that  he  had  not,  but  he  had  de- 
veloped some  very  sensitive  plates  by  it 
without  the  least  fog,  and  this  he  considered 
a  good  test  of  its  suitability  for  the  intend- 
ed purpose. 

The  Chair  now  announced  that  the 
meeting  would  soon  adjourn  to  another 
apartment,  where  Mr.  Carbutt  would  dem- 
onstrate the  making  of  transparencies   on 
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hii  special  transparency  plates,  l>y  the  light 
ol  bis  "multuin  in  parvo"  lantern,  after 
which  Mr.  Gentile  snd  the  Secretary  would 
sboa  them  how  to  make  enlargements  from 
mall  negatives  on  Anthony's  golatino-bro- 
mide,  or  "  rapid  printing  "  paper.  While 
the  gentlemen  named  were  making  their 
preparations,  however,  he  would  cause  to  be 
passed  around  for  their  inspection  a  few  en- 
largements on  the  paper  in  question,  re- 
cently made  by  Messrs.  Gentile  and  Da  vies* 
premising  that  both  of  them  were  beginners 
at  this  branch  of  the  art,  and  the  members 
and  guests  present  must  not  imagine  that 
the  results  before  jhem  were  a  fair  criterion 
of  the  value  of  the  process. 

After  examining  these  prints  the  members 
proceeded  to  the  adjoining  room,  which  had 
been  fitted  up  for  the  purpose,  and  watched 
with  much  interest  the  operations  of  trans- 
parency printing  as  demonstrated  by  Mr. 
Carbutt,  who  made  a  number  of  specimens, 
some  quarter  size  (suitable  for  lantern  slides), 
and  some  6^  x  Si,  using  his  published  for- 
mula for  the  development  of  these  plates  (a 
modification  of  the  oxalate).  The  results, 
when  fixed,  were  very  fine. 

As  soon  as  this  part  of  the  exercises  was 
concluded,  Messrs.  Gentile  and  Davies  pro- 
ceeded to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  the 
modus  operandi  for  making  enlargements 
on  Anthony's  gelatino-bromide  paper.  Mr. 
G.  used  a  very  powerful  but  somewhat 
bulky  apparatus  devised  by  himself,  the 
source  of  light  being  a  "pony  "  headlight, 
with  a  large  argand  burner  and  parabolic  re- 
flector of  about  sixteen  inches  diameter;  in 
front  of  this,  but  at  a  distance  of  over  three 
feet,  was  a  ten- inch  solar  condenser  set  in 
the  back  of  a  camera,  to  the  front  of  which 
was  attached  a  half- plate  portrait  lens,  the 
negative,  of  course,  being  placed  between 
this  latter  and  the  condenser.  With  this 
Mr.  Gentile  made  two  life  size  prints  from 
cabinet  heads.* 

The  apparatus  used  by  the  Secretary  was 
of  much  smaller  and  less  expensive  charac- 
ter, and  therefore  better  adapted  10  the 
wants  of  amateurs  ;  it  is  calculated  to  take 


*  Set  Anthony's 
page.—  .Editor. 


Enlarging  Camera,  on   another 


negatives  ol  \ze,  and   1 

large  them,  or  smaller  ones,  ii|>  t<>  anything 
between  (say)  0.1  X  gj  ami  iG  \  20;  with 
slight    alterations   in    platform    and  bcieen 

it  would,  however,  enlarge  considerably  be- 
yond the  latter  size.  As  shown  on  tin-  oc- 
casion it  was  specially  fitted  to  take  a  full 
sluet  of  "glossy  rapid  printing  paper," 
(12^  x  19.)  The  apparatus  consists  of  a 
wooden  box,  lined  with  zinc  lor  protection 
against  heat,  containing  a  kerosene  lamp 
with  argand  bnrner  and  fitted  with  a  pair 
of  5  inch  lantern  condensers;  the  objective 
is  a  quarter-size  portrait,  and  a  sliding  uoard 
covered  with  paper  serves  as  a  focussing 
screen,  the  sensitive  paper  being  clamped 
thereon  by  a  hinged  name,  after  the  locus 
has  been  obtained.  With  this  arrange- 
ment a  full  sheet  eniaigenient  from  a 
stereo,  view  (architectural  subject)  was 
made  with  fifty  seconds'  exposure.  A'ega,ive 
rather  dense. 

Both  the  exhibitors  developed  and  fixed 
the  prints  before  the  meeting,  Mr.  Gentile 
using  the  old  developer  which  Mr.  Carbuct 
had  been  operating  with,  while  the  Secre- 
tary made  use  of  an  oxalate  developer  ac- 
cording to  the  formula  furnished  by  the 
manuiacturers  of  the  paper.  It  may  be  re- 
marked  here  that  the  Carbutt  developer 
gave  results  at  least  as  good  as  the  others. 
The  paper  used  by  both  demonstrators  was 
the  glossy.  Each  operator  became  the 
center  of  a  closely  observant  group,  whose 
interest  in  the  new  branch  of  photography 
was  well  indicated  by  the  continual  stream 
of  questions. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  prevented  more 
than  the  three  pictures  mentioned  being 
made,  but  these,  albeit  made  under  some 
disadvantages  and  by  beginners  in  the  pro- 
cess, served  to  convince  nearly  all  present 
that  the  paper  was  a  "big  thing."  It  is  a 
curious  incident  that  some  of  these  persist- 
ent seekers  after  information  were  men 
commercially  engaged  in  solar  printing. 

The  meeting  adjourned  at  a  late  hour 
(up.  m.)  after  passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
those  who  had  contributed  to  the  even- 
ings's  entertainment. 

F.  H.  Davies,  Se<?y. 
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Rochester  Photographic   Associa- 
tion. 

Monday  Ev'g,  Feb.  n,  1884. 

President  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved,  and  after  some  routine  busi 
ness  the  subjects  from  the  question-box 
were  presented  by  Mr.  S.  Mi.ler,  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  follows  : 

1.  Why  is  albumen  paper  more  difficult 
to  work  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  what 
is  the  cause  of  the  albumen  leaving  the  pa- 
per after  fixing? 

2.  Is  it  injurious  to  dry  plates  to  let  them 
remain  long  in  the  hyposulphite  solution? 
What  would  be  the  result  ? 

3.  How  long  should  gelatine  plates  wash 
before  and  after  developing  before  fixing  ? 

4.  Is  it  better  to  retouch  gelatine  nega- 
tives before  or  after  varnishing,  and  what 
plan  will  give  the  best  surface  for  retouch- 
ing ? 

Mr.  Miller  said  he  thought  printers 
paid  too  little  attention  to  the  demands  of 
the  paper  to  insure  the  best  results.  In 
winter  especially  the  temperature  is  liable 
to  be  rather  low.  Now  the  silver  bath  for 
positive  printing  as  well  as  the  room  in 
which  the  work  is  done,  should  not  be  less 
than  6o°  Fahr.  ;  printers  should  regulate  the 
temperature  of  all  solutions  and  try  and 
work  uniformly.  It  is  not  right  to  take 
prints  from  very  cold  water  in  which  they 
were  washed  and  place  them  in  a  hot  ton- 
ing bath.  Albumen  paper  newly  made  is 
more  liable  to  soften  and  leave  the  paper 
after  such  treatment  or  to  show  woolliness. 

The  President.  At  what  stage  of  the 
operation  does  the  albumen  leave  the  pa- 
per ? 

Mr.  Brown  was  of  the  opinion  it  oc- 
curred in  the  fixing.  He  thought  the  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  should  not  be  made  too 
strong  nor  used  very  cold. 

The  President  exhibited  a  print  which 
was  made  on  a  10-grain  silver  bath.  The 
paper  was  floated  three  minutes  ;  it  was 
dried  thoroughly,  and  fumed  half  an  hour. 
This  is  only  an  experiment  to  show  that  the 
albumen  has  not  left  the  paper. 


Mr.  Nelsov  preferred  his  silver  bath 
fifty  or  fifty- five  grains  to  the  ounce,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  alcohol.  He  pre- 
fers it  to  test  neutral  or  very  slightly  acid ; 
add  warm  water  to  the  first  washings,  and 
use  the  toning  bath  also  warm. 

Regarding  the  second  question  Mr.  Miller 
said  he  did  not  know  how  long  a  gelatine 
plate  could  be  left  in  the  hypo,  before  it 
would  spoil.  He  had  left  a  negative  in  the 
fixing  bath  over  night  by  mistake ;  still  it 
came  out  all  right.  The  bath  was  rather 
weak,  however.  He  would  not  advise  leav- 
ing plates  in  the  fixing  solution  longer  than 
necessary.  If  the  bath  is  old  it  becomes 
charged  with  impurities,  which  cause  black 
spots  on  the  surface  of  the  plate.  While 
the  negative  is  fixing  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
move  it  occasionally  or  use  an  upright  fix- 
ing bath . 

Third  question.  Mr.  M.  said  it  is  not 
necessary  to  wash  plates  before  developing  ; 
still  he  prefers  to  do  so— the  developer  flows 
more  evenly  over  the  plate  than  if  it  was 
dry ;  and  moreover,  there  is  less  tendency 
to  form  bubbles.  The  plate  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  before  placing  in  the 
fixing  bath,  otherwise  pyro  would  be  carried 
into  the  bath  ;  lay  the  plate  down  under  the 
tap  and  let  it  have  a  good  washing  before 
fixing. 

Fourth  question.  Mr.  Miller  said  there 
are  many  advantages  in  retouching  gelatine 
negatives  before  varnishing.  An  extremely 
freckled  face,  for  instance,  may  be  worked 
tolerably  well  on  the  gelatine  surface  and 
then  finished  after  varnishing.  Work  can 
also  be  done  on  copies  of  old  pictures, 
spots  and  streaks  cut  out,  and  many  imper- 
fections removed  which  could  not  be  so  well 
done  after  the  negative  is  varnished.  It  is 
the  best  plan  to  dilute  the  ordinary  nega- 
tive varnish,  which  is  too  heavy  for  gelatine 
plates.  The  usual  surface  caused  by  rubbing 
the  varnish  or  the  gelatine  surface  with 
pumice-stone  is  a  good  one. 

The  thanks  of  the  Association  were  voted 
to  Messrs.  Anthony  for  the  Bulletin,  and 
to  Mrs.  J.  H.  Fitzgibbon  for  the  St.  Louis 
Photographer. 

Adjourned.  W.  J.  Lee,  SeSy. 
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Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

J  No.  392  Bowbry, 

"I  New  Yokk,  March  5,  1884. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Association 
of  Operative  Photographers  was  held  on 
March  5,  President  Schaidner  in  the  chair. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  Mr. 
Powers,  on  invitation  from  the  chairman, 
acted  pro  tetrtn 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  approved  as  amended. 

Pres.  Schaidner.  We  have  arranged 
no  topic  for  discussion  to-night,  but  if  any 
gentleman  has  anything  he  would  like  to 
say,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Jahr.  I  came  here  to-night  to  learn 
and  hear.  But  there  is  one  topic  to  which 
I  think  many  photographers'  attention  is 
attracted;  that  is,  the  question  of  how 
best  to  light  our  dark  rooms.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  members  of  the  Society  whether 
they  have  tried  the  plans  recommended. 
Mr.  Jahr  alluded  to  several  experiments  he 
also  had  made. 

Mr.  Buehler.  I  would  certainly  hail 
with  all  my  heart  something  to  take  the 
place  of  ruby  light,  and  I  am  sorry  that  Mr. 
Jahr  cannot  exhibit  a  specimen  of  the  glass 
he  refers  to.  I  read  lately  in  some  En- 
glish photographic  journal  that  the  British 
photographers  had  turned  their  attention 
back  to  the  oxalate  developer.  Of  late  I 
have  given  up  entirely  the  oxalate  developer 
and  worked  the  pyro. 

Mr.  Jahr.  It  will  remain  open  for  a 
good  while  to  come.  I  am  inclined  to 
pyro ;  with  it  you  can  get  by  shorter  ex- 
posure exactly  the  color  of  a  good  wet  plate 
negative,  a  yellowish  gray.  You  can  see  ex- 
actly when  you  have  made  the  negative 
how  it  will  print. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
yellow  is  not  at  times  deceptive. 

Mr.  Buehler.  It  seems  that  if  plates 
when  first  developed  are  put  in  an  alum 
solution,  they  are  more  like  wet  plates 
than  if  you  wait  until  they  are  fixed  and 
then  put  in  the  alum ;  it  takes  away  the 
density. 
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Mr.  Jahr.  It  depends  upon  the  time 
you  have  given  the  plate. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Do  you  think  it  neces- 
sary to  have  fresh  hypo,  solutions  every  day  ? 

Mr.  Jahr.  I  think  so  ;  when  you  dis- 
solve, hypo  in  water  it  acts  like  a  freezing 
solution.  The  temperature  is  reluced  to  a 
certain  point  and  the  plate  is  not  so  likely 
to  frill.  I  have  made  it  to-day  and  used  it 
to-morrow,  and  the  day  after  it  would  com- 
mence to  frill.  I  immediately  threw  the 
hypo,  away  and  commenced  again. 

Mr.  Buehler.  The  longer  the  action 
of  the  hypo,  the  more  it  is  inclined  to  frill. 
Sulphite  of  soda  has  a  clearing  effect. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Soda  in  itself  gives  the 
pyro  a  nasty  green  effect.  The  sulphite 
gives  two  advantages  at  one  time — all 
that  yellowish  gray  color,  and  it  seems  to 
give  a  finer  deposit.  If  you  look  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  by  developing  with  differ- 
ent developers  you  will  find  the  same  plate 
very  different  in  the  grain.  Sulphite  of 
soda  gives  a  very  fine  grain 

Mr.  Jahr.  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
know  what  might  be  the  percentage  of 
leading  photographers  in  New  York  who 
are  using  dry  plates  in  preference  to  wet. 

Mr.  Buehler.  It  depends  upon  circum- 
stances. I  only  use  them  when  I  have  a 
very  lively  baby  or  a  dog  to  take.  To- 
day with  a  rectilinear  lens  and  a  wet  plate 
I  took  an  11  x  14  in  fourteen  seconds  of  a 
child. 

Mr.  Jahr.  I  have  seen  your  work  and  I 
think  it  speaks  against  you.  Your  dry 
plate  work  shows  the  best  prints,  and  you 
cannot  fail  to  have  success  in  working  the 
dry  plate.  In  dry  plates  you  must  work 
them  regularly.     Experience  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Buehler.  I  know  my  wet  plates 
will  turn  out  good  work.  With  them  there 
is  no  failure. 

Mr.  Jahr.  I  think  in  a  few  years  to 
come  wet  plates  in  their  present  state  will 
not  be  worked.  You  will  use  smaller  stops 
and  lenses  of  longer  focus,  and  be  able  to 
dispense  altogether  with  the  head-rest.  They 
will  inspire  the  public  with  such  confidence 
that  a  visit  to  the  photographer  will  be 
dreaded  no  more  than  a  visit  to  a  friend. 
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Mr.  Schaidner.  Mr.  Main,  I  believe,  is 
an  experienced  operator  in  wet  and  dry 
plates,  and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 
Mr.  Main.  Nearly  three  years  ago  Mr. 
Notman  adopted  the  dry  plates.  About 
the  Christmas  Holidays  he  sent  me  a  lot  of 
plates  which  he  made  himself.  There  was 
great  body  to  them,  but  they  were  full  of 
pinholes  ;  we  overcame  that,  and  had  fine 
plates,  and  had  no  trouble  at  all  in  work 
ing  them.  We  are  using  pyro  and  sulphite 
of  soda.  We  have  a  good  plate  rich  in 
silver.  A  good  plate  is  worth  a  good  price. 
You  cannot  expect  to  get  a  good  plate 
without  paying  a  good  price. 

Mr.  Jahr.  The  making  has  much  to  do 
with  richness  and  with  the  body  of  the  film. 
Of  course  if  a  photographer  is  not  willing 
to  pay  for  plate  glass,  he  cannot  have  a 
plate  overed  entirely  even. 

Mr.  BUEHLER.  The  density  of  a  plate 
has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  its  intensity.  I 
have  had  them  that  were  fixed  in  half  a 
minute,  but  they  lacked  strength. 

Mr.  Main.  You  may  have  washed  it 
out  of  the  emulsion. 

Mr.  Buehler.  The  bromide  of  silver 
was  formed  before  it  ever  touched  the  wash- 
ing water,  and  is  insoluble  in  water. 

Mr.  Jahr.  What  is  your  experience  in 
regard  to  the  finest  class  of  negatives. 
Can  you  make  them  as  well  on  a  dry  plate 
as  on  a  wet  ? 

Mr.  Main.  Oh,  yes. 
Mr.  Jahr.  There  are  those  who  deny 
that  this  can  be  done  ;  but  those  who  saw 
the  splendid  heads  by  Kent  |made  on  the 
Eastman  dry  plate,  and  exhibited  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Association  by  Mr. 
Cooper  could  see  differently.  It  appears 
to  me  that  dry  plates  require  a  peculiar 
kind  of  lighting. 

Mr.  Buehler.  I  think  it  is  easier  to 
get  a  negative  on  a  dry  plate  than  on  a 
wet  plate,  to  get  a  more  harmonious  pic- 
ture ;  the  dry  plate  works  so  quickly. 

Mr.  Main.  If  you  have  a  plate  that 
works  hard  give  it  a  little  more  exposure. 

Mr.  Buehler.     You  might  give  a  short 
time  for  the  dry  plate,  but  give  enough. 
Mr.  Schaidner.     I  would  like  to  inquire 


whether  an  open  or  a  closed  light  is  the 
best  for  dry  plates? 

Mr.  Buehler.  In  our  gallery  we  have 
not  one  curtain.  It  is  merely  a  matter  of 
lighting.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  lighting, 
provided  you  light  your  subject  well. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Before  the  London  Provincial 
Society,  in  which  are  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  professson,  a  discussion  took  place, 
and  just  as  many  were  of  the  opinion  that 
one  could  light  just  the  same  for  a  dry  plate 
as  for  a  wet  one.  Others  said  you  could 
get  more  contrast. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  Will  you  be  kind 
enough,  Mr.  Jahr,  to  let  us  know  what 
evening  you  can  come  and  instruct  us  more 
about  this  light  for  developing  rooms?  On 
the  first  Weduesday  in  the  month  we  hold 
our  meeting  for  discussion. 

Mi.    Jahr.       The    first    Wednesday    in 
April  I  will  tell  you  more  about  this. 
Adjoutned. 

Chicago  Photographic  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  at  their 
room,  229  State  Street,  on  Wednesday 
evening,  March  5, 1884.  Prof.  Garrison, 
President  in  the  chair.  The  attendance 
was  large. 

On  motion  the  reading  of  minutes  was 
dispensed  with. 

Messrs.  W.  Irving  Adams,  New  York, 
Edward  Cope,  Philadelphia,  J.  Sawtelle 
Ford,C.  W  Hobart,  W.  X.  Kidney,  I.  K. 
Stevens,  all  of  Chicago,  were  elected  mem- 
bers. 

The  subject  for  discussion  was — 

The  Best  Light  for  the  Dark  Room. 

Prof.  Garrison  began  by  observing  that 
he  had  very  little  to  add  to  what  had  al- 
ready been  said.  The  experiments  made 
seems  to  show  that  the  choice  lay  between 
ruby  glass  and  the  orange  and  green,  and 
while  the  latter  was  undoubtedly  pleasanter 
to  work  in  and  easier  on  the  eyes — at  least, 
on  most  eyes— and  while  it  also  allowed 
objects  to  be  seen  more  nearly  in  their  nat- 
ural colors,  it  was  inferior  to  the  red,  so  far 
as  non-actinism  was  concerned — and  better 
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RS    to    illumination  ;    that    is   to    say,  when 
you  raised  the  intensity  of  the  green-orange 
glass  up  to  the  same  illuminating  power  as 
the  ruby,  it  was  not  so  safe  a  light  for  the 
plates— this,  even  supposing  that  the  green 
glass  was  the  purest  and  deepest  color  ob- 
tainable;  for  if  you  took  a  sample  inclining 
to  yellow  or  blue,  your  combination  would 
be  very  little  protection  indeed.     A  bluish 
or  yellowish-green  with  orange  gave  splen- 
did   illumination,    but    allowed    altogether 
too  much  actinic  light  to  pass.      The  idea 
had  lately  occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  a 
solution  of  bromine  might  cut  off  just  those 
rays  that  were  capable  of  impressing  a-bro- 
mide  plate,  but  upon  trial  in  the  spectro- 
scope he  found    it  inferior   to  ruby  gla^s. 
There  was,  however,  an  astonishing  differ- 
ence between  different  samples  of  red  glass 
as  to  the  proportion  of  the  spectrum  they 
cut  off;    here  were  two  samples  so  nearly 
alike  it  was  hard  to  tell  them  apart  by  the 
eye,  yet  one  was  very  good  when  tested  by 
the  spectroscope,  while  the  other   was  al- 
most worthless. 

Mr.  Hesler  stated  that,  when  the  orange- 
green  light  was  first  proposed  for  develop- 
ment of  dry  plates,  he  got  some  samples 
and  had  since  been  working  with  a  very 
deep  orange,  and  found  no  fogging  in  de- 
veloping at  the  ordinary  distance  from  the 
window,  even  when  using  the  most  sensi- 
tive plates  he  could  obtain.  He  had  tried 
green  and  orange,  using  one  thickness  each, 
but  found  it  was  not  safe.  With  two  thick- 
nesses, a  green  and  an  orange,  there  was  no 
trouble  with  fog,  but  there  was  not  light 
enough  to  work  by.  A  single  thickness  of 
moderately  dark  green  glass"  covered  with 
three  thicknesses  of  yellow  tissue  paper  was 
a  very  pleasant  light  to  work  by,  and  safe 
enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  so  far  at 
least  as  development  is  concerned.  He 
had  found  the  ruby  light  affected  his  eyes 
seriously. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  Mr.  Hesler 
said  gas  was  the  source  of  illumination  he 
employed. 

Mr.  Green  showed  a  negative  made  by 
covering  different  parts  of  the  same  plate 
with  various  colored  glasses,  double  and 


single,  and  exposing  it  to  daylight  foi 

seconds.     The  result  confirmed   Dr.  Garri- 
son's experiments. 

Mr   Hesler  observed  that  plates  might 
be  developed  by  a  much  more  actinic  light 
than  could  safely  be  used  in  their  manufac- 
ture.    If  they  were  exposed  to  too  strong  a 
light    during    manufacture,  although   when 
fresh   they  might   work  clean,  yet  as  they 
grew  older  they  deteriorated,  by  what  has 
been  described  as  the  "contaminating  ac- 
tion" of  light.      This  he  thought  was  very 
likely  the  explanation  of  the  contradictory 
opinions  held  by  different  experimentalists 
and  workers  as  to  the  keeping  qualities  of 
gelatine  plates  ;   for  if  the  plates  have  not 
been  injured  by  exposure  to  Tight  in  their 
manufacture,  they  are  very  likely  to  keep  al- 
most'indefinitely,  while  another  batch  pre- 
pared in  precisely  the  same  way  from  the 
same  samples  of  chemicals,  etc.,   but   ex- 
posed to  stronger  light,  may  soon  become 
worthless. 

Mr.  Greene  wished  to  call  attention  to 
one  point  that  was  brought  out  by  these 
experiments,  viz.,  the  evil  of  holding  a  plate 
up  to  the  light  to  look  through  it  before 
and  during  development.  He  knew  it  was 
a  practice  only  too  common,  to  take  the 
plate  out  of  the  developing  dish  and  hold 
it,  probably,  close  to  the  window  half  a 
dozen  times  during  development.  The  fact 
that  ten  seconds  sufficed  to  print  a  fully 
timed  transparency  by  a  ruby  light  should 
be  conclusive  evidence  of  the  folly  of  such 
a  proceeding.  They  could  not  expect 
clear  shadows  if  they  were  so  careless. 

Messrs.  Max  Platz  and  I.  W.  Gehrig 
had  been  expected  to  give  a  sort  of  lec- 
ture on  lighting  and  posing;  Mr.  Platz, 
however,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  was  prevented 
by  sickness  from  fulfilling  his  part  of  the 
programme,  and  Mr.  Gehrig  for  some  mys- 
terious reason  had  also  failed  to  materialize. 
However,  they  had  with  them  Mr.  Otto 
Miehle,  assistant  to  Mr.  Platz,  who  would 
doubtless  do  his  best  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. 

Mr.  Miehle  said  that  he  was  entirely 
unprepared  to  do  anything  of  the  kind;  it 
was  something  foreign  to  his  line  of  prac- 
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tice.  Posing  was  a  very  difficult  subject 
to  explain  or  teach.  Posers,  like  poets,  are 
born,  not  made.  When  a  subject  comes 
into  the  skylight,  the  operator  has  to  make 
up  his  mind  almost  instantly  how  to  pose 
him  or  her.  Mr.  Platz,  he  might  observe, 
as  many  of  them  are  doubtle.-s  aware,  was 
very  peculiar  in  his  mode  of  working.  He 
generally  acted  on  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  made  his  positions  very  quickly. 
It  is  his  aim  to  make  all  his  positions,  un- 
less in  peculiar  cases,  as  natural  and  as 
agreeable  to  everyday  life  as  possible.  He 
is  strongly  opposed  to  what  are  known  as 
"  photographic"  positions,  and  frequently 
had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  his  pa- 
trons to  his  way  of  thinking.  Now,  in  re- 
gard to  lighting,  we  do  some  very  peculiar 
things.  Our  skylight  and  side-light  are 
both  divided  into  six  compartments,  each 
covered  by  an  opaque  curtain  ;  with  white 
drapery  we  frequently  draw  down  four  out 
of  the  six,  and  set  a  large  screen  at  some 
considerable  distance  from  the  sitter  to 
soften  the  shadows. 

For  Rembrandt  effects  they  draw  down 
all  top  blinds  and  all  the  side  ones  but  two, 
and  use  just  enough  reflected  light  to  give 
transparent  shadows.  Subjects  with  sunk- 
en eyes,  must  of  course,  be  set  well  back 
from  the  top  light,  and  in  like  manner 
treat  each  subject  according  to  his  or  her 
peculiarities.  The  head  screen  is  a  very 
useful  thing  ;  we  also  use  it  in  figures.  At 
Ahlborn's  we  had  no  opaque  curtain,  and 
used  the  head  screen  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Hesler.  There  was  one  thing  he 
would  like  to  impress  on  them.  Every  pho- 
tographer should  study  anatomy,  and  also 
make  it  a  point  at  all  times  and  places — in 
private  houses,  public  assemblies,  places  of 
amusement,  out  of  doors,  everywhere — to 
study  faces  under  all  conditions  of  lighting, 
and  observe  the  effect  of  different  lights  on 
the  same  face.  Every  face  has  its  beautiful 
side,  if  we  can  only  find  it ;  sometimes  it 
is  very  difficult  to  discover  it,  but  it  must 
be  our  constant  study  to  do  so.  Light 
should  be  your  eternal  study ;  but  I  cannot 
illustrate  this  subject  without  light.  The 
aim  should  be  to  get  the  sitter  in  as  easy  a 


pose  as  possible  and  not  aim  for  "stunning" 
effects.  Do  not  use  too  much  reflected 
light ;  look  out  that  you  do  not  thereby 
get  a  false  light  in  the  eyes — I  have  seen 
many  subjects  made  to  appear  wall-eyed  in 
this  way  ;  sometimes  it  looks  like  a  carbun- 
ele  in  the  eye.  Study  where  the  sitter  may 
be  placed  to  the  best  advantage.  It  is  not 
now  the  custom  in  the  best  galleries  to  use 
such  a  volume  of  light  as  formerly.  Still, 
in  bright  weather  they  use  too  much,  and 
flat  effects  are  the  result.  During  the 
mon'hs  from  November  to  February  we 
use  all  the  light  we  can  get,  even  with  very 
sensitive  plates  ;  but  during  the  summer  it 
is  otherwise.  If  we  remember  t hat  the  sun 
is  at  the  same  altitude  at  six  P.  If.  on  the 
twenty-second  of  June  as  it  is  at  noon  on 
the  twenty-second  of  December,  we  shall 
gain  some  idea  of  the  difference. 

In  bright  summer  weather,  a  light  four 
feet  square  properly  handled  is  sufficient 
for  a  single  face.  Photographers  are  apt 
to  think  that  the  more  direct  the  light,  the 
greater  the  number  of  reflected  lights  they 
can  employ  the  better.  This  is  a  great 
mistake  ;  we  want  shadows,  but  they  must 
be  transparent.  The  greater  contrasts  you 
can  get  without  losing  transparency  the 
better  the  picture  will  be.  All  this  you  can 
acquire  by  diligent  study;  probably  you  all 
know  more  about  it  already  than  I  do.  A 
great  point  is,  to  get  your  subjects  into  a 
good  humor,  and  then  take  them  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Let  childron  pose  themselves 
naturally  ;  nothing  is  more  hidious  to  me 
than  to  see  a  row  of  children  standing  up 
like  a  lot  of  sticks.  We  frequently  have 
trouble  in  persuading  parents  to  see  these 
things  as  we  do,  but  firmness  and  politeness 
combined  will  generally  carry  the  day.  He 
could  talk  all  night,  but  he  thought  they 
had  listened  to  him  long  enough. 

The  Chair  then  called  on  Mr.  Edgeworth. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Edgeworth  answered,  that 
if  he  was  the  Edgeworth  alluded  to  he  must 
beg  to  be  excused. 

Mr.  Green  said,  if  there  was  no  objec- 
tion, he  would  like  to  have  the  Secretary 
read  an  article  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Leyde, 
a  translation  from  the  German. 
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Mr.  Green  would  like  to  say  a  very  few 
words  as  to  the  lighting  of  dry  plates.  In 
using  these  you  need  no  opaque  curtain  ; 
white  muslin,  or  something  similar,  should 
be  used  ;  that  he  thought  the  great  secret  of 
obtaining  transparent  shadows  with  gela- 
tine plates.  Some  years  ago  Dr.  Vogel 
made  some  experiments  to  test  the  compara- 
tive rapidity  of  the  wet  and  dry.  He  found 
gelatine  plates  five  to  ten  times  more  rapid 
than  wet  collodion  on  light  drapery,  but 
only  about  three  times  as  rapid  on  dark. 
Mr.  Kent  told  them  at  Milwaukee  that  he 
used  white  curtains,  giving  plenty  of  diffused 
light,  and  used  a  hand  screen  to  produce 
local  effects.  Thus  he  got  good  detail  in 
shadows  and  good  modelling. 

In  his  own  peculiar  branch,  landscapes, 
Mr.  Green  found  that  he  had  to  make  more 
allowance  in  time  for  the  difference  between 
an  evenly  lighted  subject  and  one  with 
strong  shadows  than  formerly  when  work- 
ing wet  collodion. 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith  thought  the  subjects 
had  been  pretty  thoroughly  ventilated  al- 
ready, and  declined  to  add  any  remarks 
of  his  own. 

Mr.  Green  would  like  to  hear  from  Mr. 
Sherman,  of  Elgin,  who  worked  by  electric 
light. 

Mr.  Sherman,  in  reply,  said  his  aim  in 
using  the  electric  light  was  to  obtain  as 
nearly  as  he  could  daylight  effects.  Thus 
no  direct  light  fell  on  the  sitter,  screens  be- 
ing used  to  soften  the  shadows.  He  used 
the  Van  der  Weyde  system,  and  only  one 
arc  light ;  others  were  using  three  or  four. 
He  would  advise  other  photographers  to 
take  it  up.  It  was  somewhat  expensive,  to 
be  sure,  but  in  his  hands,  at  lea^t,  it  paid. 
Would  be  happy  on  another  occasion  to  il- 
lustrate his  method  of  lighting,  etc.,  if  de- 
sired. 

The  Chairman  remarked  that,  when  in 
London  a  few  years  ago,  he  heard  that  Mr. 
Van  der  Weyde  was  taking  portraits  by 
electric  light,  and  he  believed  he  was  the 
only  one  then  doing  so.  Feeling  a  curiosity 
to  see  his  arrangements,  he  (the  speaker) 
called  several  times  at  his  gallery,  but  was 
always  met  by  some  excuse,  such   as   that 


Mr.  Van  der  Weyde  was  out,  or  was  too 
busy,  etc.  Finally,  he  **  tumbled  to  the 
racket,"  viz  ,  that  the  gentleman  was  deter- 
mined not  to  show  his  method  of  working, 
and  called  no  more.  Probably  he  ought 
to  have  "  caught  on  "  to  this  idea  sooner, 
but  it  was  so  foreign  to  our  ways  this  side 
of  the  water  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him. 
While  speaking,  he  might  mention  that 
on  this  same  visit  he  was  struck  by  the  in- 
feriority of  English  to  American  portrait 
work,  as  illustrated  in  the  shop- windows 
and  gallery  show-cases.  Whether  or  no 
this  was  due  to  the  miserable  light  they  had 
to  put  Up  with  for  a  greater  part  of  the 
year  in  London  or  not,  he  did  not  know, 
but  thought  it  probable.  He  expected  the 
electric  light  to  come  into  much  more  gen- 
eral use  for  portraiture,  and  would  not  be 
astonished  to  see  notices  posted  up,  "  gal- 
lery open  all  night." 

The  Chairman'  then  announced  a  motion 
to  adjourn,  after  which  they  might  examine 
the  microscopes  and  slides  on  the  side  table. 
There  vere  two  or  three  slides  of  emulsions 
undeveloped  and  developed,  and  a  curious 
thing  was  observable  with  reference  to  one 
of  the-e  :  in  order  to  flatten  down  the  drop 
of  emulsion  under  the  cap  glass,  he  warmed 
it  slightly,  and  examining  with  the  micro- 
scope found  the  particles  of  silver  bromide 
dancmg  and  wriggling  about  like  animal- 
cules in  a  drop  of  water;  after  awhile  the 
motion  ceased  again.  Another  one  not 
heated  showed  no  motion  at  all.  Perhaps 
Prof.  Bastin  could  explain  this  phenomenon. 

Prof.  Bastin.  It  is  probably  an  exam- 
ple of  what  is  called  the  "  Brownian  move- 
ment," so  called  after  a  gentleman  of  the 
somewhat  uncommon  name  of  Brown  who 
was  the  first  to  discover  it,  or  at  least  first 
to  publish  the  discovery.  If  you  take  some 
magnesium  and  grind  it  very  fine  in  water, 
on  putting  a  drop  under  the  microscope 
you  will  observe  particles  of  magnesium 
dancing  about.  Very  fine  solid  or  liquid 
particles  suspended  in  another  liquid  usual- 
ly exhibit  this  movement.  Heat  probably 
renders  the  liquid  more  fluid,  so  that  the 
suspended  particles  have  more  freedom  of 
motion ;  at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  solid 
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particles  suspended  in  gelatine,  which  would 
account  for  Dr.  Garrison  finding  the  move- 
ment in  the  drops  of  emuLion  lhat  he 
warmed,  andnot  in  the  other.  The  mole- 
cules of  all  substances  are  supposed  to  be 
in  constant  motion,  and  it  is  likely  that  they 
may  be  able  to  impart  their  own  motion  to 
a  small  mass  like  these  suspended  particles 
of  bromide,  while  they  could  not  do  so  to  a 
larger  mass. 

Dr.  Garrison  observed  that  there  were 
also  two  slides  exhibited  under  the  mi.ro- 
scope,  both  wet  plates,  one  undeveloped  and 
the  other  developed.  A  comparative  exam- 
ination of  these  and  the  gelatine  films  simi- 
larly exhibited  would  show  them  at  once 
why  he  coulc!  not  do  as  fine  work  as  with 
wet  collodion  and  other  processes.  There 
was  also  on  exhibition  the  spectroscope 
and  a  number  of  samples  of  colored  glass, 
which  would  enable  them  to  see  the  ac- 
tinic value  of  each   sample. 

Subject  for  next  meeting,  Elctreic  Ligh* 
Photography,  which  will  be  led  off  by  Mr. 
Sherman. 

On  motion,  adjourned. 

F.  II.  DAVIES,  Sec'y. 


Report  of  the  Photogranhic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

New  Yokk,  March  4,  1884. 

Pres.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  President.  The  first  thing  in  or- 
der is  communications,  of  which  the  Secre- 
tary read  several,  one  being  from  Mr  Chas. 
Ferris,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  relative  to  car- 
bon transparencies. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  received  from  Mr. 
Gutekunst,  of  Philadelphia,  some  pictures 
made  by  steam  and  hand  power.  They 
possess  all  the  beauty  of  the  finest  photo- 
graphs. 

Mr.  FULLJAM.     Mr.  President  and  Gen 
t/emen :     The  specimens  are  certainly  beau- 
tiful, but  when  represented  as  a  new  process 
I  beg  leave  to  differ.     I  saw  the  same  thing 
five  or  six  years  ago. 

Mr.  Rockwood.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Gute 
kunst  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  passed. 


The  President.  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
introducing  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood,  who 
will  address  us  on  the  subject  of — 

Photography  and  its  Uses  in  Art. 

Mr.  Rockwood  called  the  attention  of 
the  meeting  to  a  letter  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Cleveland,  concerning  the  "new 
and  wonderful  "  invention  in  photography, 
a  report  of  which  had  recently  been  sent 
throughout  the  country  by  telegraph,  and 
which  it  was  alleged  would  revolutionize  the 
art. 

The  alleged  invention,  according  to  Mr. 
Rockuood's  correspondent,  was  a  method 
of  copying  pictures  by  the  electric  light  ! 
but  was  not  quite  perfected  yet  in  the  way 
of  portraiture.  In  short  it  was  an  attempt 
to  do  that  which  had  been  done  for  years 
by  Van  der  Weyde,  of  London,  Liebert,  of 
Paris  and  my  friend  Mr.  Kurtz  of  this  city, 
fur  portraiture,  and  for  nearly  two  years  in 
my  own  establishment  for  copying. 

Mr.  Rockwood  then  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained an  invention  of  his  own  for  decora- 
ting china  or  stone  ware.  What  is  known 
as  printed  ware,  formerly  in  common  use 
and  of  late  being  introduced  again,  is  deco- 
rated by  a  process  of"  off-setts,"  so  to  speak, 
from  impressions  made  from  engraved  cop- 
per plates.  The  design  for  a  dinner  set  is 
first  drawn  by  an  artist  and  then  engraved 
in  intaglio  on  large  copper  plates  costing 
from  six  to  a  hundred  guineas,  depending 
of  course  upon  the  elaborateness  of  the  de- 
sign. When  these  copper  plates  are  en- 
graved they  are  filled  with  a  mineral  pig- 
ment ink,  of  any  color  desired  for  the  design. 
Soft  paper  made  for  the  purpose  is  pressed 
upon  the  plate  and  the  ink  printed  on  the 
paper  practically  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  ordinary  copper-plate  printing.  These 
sheets  are  trimmed  and  cut  into  the  desired 
forms,  and  then  applied  tothe  ware  while 
in  the  "Bisque"  or  unglazed  condition. 
The  paper  is  then  removed,  leaving  the  pic- 
ture or  design  upon  the  dish,  after  which 
the  "glaze"  is  applied. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  by  reversing  the 
action  of  our  photo-engraving  or  etching 
proces    these  expensive  plates  cculd  be  pro- 
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duced  by  our  art.  So,  securing  a  "line" 
subject   I  Brsl  made  ■  aegative  and  from  it 

a  positive  on  glass.  I  then  coated  a  smooth 
sheet  of /inc  with  bichromated  albumen  and 
exposed  the  plate  under  the  positive.  It  is 
of  course  apparent  that  when  inked  up.  and 
the  parts  unaffected  by  the  light  washed  off 
by  the  acidulated  water,  the  lines  of  the 
image  will  be  bare  instead  of  being  covered 
as  when  printed  with  a  negi'ive.  When 
etched  the  lines  only  are  attacked  and  we 
have  an  image  in  intaglio,  or  below  the  sur- 
face, instead  of  being  in  relief.  This  plate, 
upon  being  filled  with  the  pigmented  ink, 
served  the  purpose  in  every  way  as  with  the 
engraved  plates.  As  zinc  would  not  retain 
heat,  a  necessary  condition  in  a  stage  of  the 
printing,  I  tried  the  same  experiment  with 
a  copper  plate  and  secured  at  a  trifling  ex- 
pense very  delicate  designs  which  would 
have  cost  a  large  sum  to  engrave.  The  tea 
plate  which  I  exhibit  here  to-night  was 
made  from  a  zinc  etching.  Any  gentleman 
desirous  of  experimenting  in  this  line  will 
be  given  all  the  information  needed,  as  I 
have  no  idea  of  patenting  the  process. 

(Mr.  Rockwood  exhibited  a  tea  plate 
with  a  humorous  design,  and  also  the  zinc 
plate  from  which  the  picture  was  printed.) 
Mr.  Rockwood  announced  that  with  Mr. 
Dellac,  his  associate  under  the  skylight,  he 
had  made  a  series  of  experiments  in  dark 
room  illumination  with  a  view  to  confirm, 
if  possible,  the  experiments  which  have  been 
made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  England, 
and  which  have  been  reported  in  the  English 
journals  concerning  the  uses  of  various  col- 
ored glasses,  to  wit : 

Red,  green,  orange  and  yellow  separate- 
ly, together,  and  with  ground  glass.  His 
experiments  were  made  with  a  series  of 
plates  of  extraordinary  sensitiveness  regis- 
tering 25  on  the  Warnerke  sensitometer, 
the  most  sensitive  he  had  ever  seen  free 
from  fog.  With  a  Vogel  photometer  placed 
two  feet  from  the  lantern  he  exposed  strips 
of  the  same  plate  to  the  light  of  a  kerosene 
lamp  for  two  minutes  with  the  following 
results : 

Ruby  with  ground  glass,  no  image. 

Ruby  alone,  a  faint  image  of  No.  1. 


Orange,  green    and   ground   glass,  little 

stronger  image  of  No.    [, 

Orange  and  green  without  ground 

No.  2. 

Orange  alone,  No.  4. 

Orange  and  ground,  No.  3. 

Green  alone,  No    5. 

Green  and  ground,  No.  4. 

My  conclusion,  therefore,  was  that  a  lan- 
tern covered  with  orange,  green  and  ground 
glass  was  entirely  safe  with  very  sensitive 
plates.  The  color  of  the  light  is  very  agree- 
able to  the  eye  and  gives  much  better  illu- 
mination than  the  ruby.  It  has  none  of 
the  irritating  qualities  which  the  ruby  light 
has  to  some  eytrs.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  use  of  ground  glass,  while  interfering 
but  little  with  the  illumination,  added  much 
to  the  safety  of  the  light. 

The  President.  After  the  papers  have 
been  all  delivered,  if  we  have  time,  we  will 
review  them,  as  far  as  we  can. 

I  now  introduce  Mr.  Chas.  Ehrmann. 

Photographic  Progress. 

Mr.  President.  Being  now  before  a 
section  of  an  institution  whose  aim  and  ob- 
ject is  to  promote  the  progress  of  and  to 
cultivate  the  mechanic  and  abstract  arts 
and  applied  sciences,  and  whose  efforts  in 
the  interests  of  photography  especially  are 
so  well  known,  I  do  not  doubt  that  a  few 
remarks  on  the  progress  of  the  art  will  be 
acceptable  to  you. 

The  state  of  photography  in  relation  to 
either  science  or  art  has  not  been  exactly 
determined  on  by  the  public  generally. 
From  some  sources  we  are  informed  that 
we  are  not  artists,  which  in  my  own  hum- 
ble opinion  is  true ;  from  others  again  we 
are  elevated  to  the  realm  of  scientists, 
which  is  also  correct,  in  a  certain  measure  ; 
that  is,  if  we  ourselves  look  upon  our  avo- 
cation in  that  light,  and  if  we  are  docile 
enough  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of 
others,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  estab- 
lished facts. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  progress  of  photography  tends  rath- 
er towards  scientific  research,  and  spreads 
rapidly  and  with  an   immense  power  over 
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the  field  of  the  mechanical  and  technical 
arts.  Lichtdruck,  etching,  heliogravure, 
the  various  forms  of  pigment  printing,  the 
so-called  process  work,  blue  printing,  the 
use  of  bromo-gelatine  paper,  and  the  use  of 
artificial  light  have  all  served  to  turn  the 
attention  of  the  old-fashioned  photographer 
in  quite  a  different  direction  to  that  of  ob- 
taining a  copy  of  the  human  face. 

We  have  at  last  arrived  at  such  a  stage 
of  development  that  the  making  of  photo- 
graphic portraiture  is  considered  a  branch 
of  photography  only,  whereas  not  long  ago, 
a  photographer  was  eo  ipso  a  likeness- 
maker  only.  Now  the  likeness-maker  sinks 
into  insignificance  before  the  photographer 
par  excellence. 

The  public  is  apt  to  call  the  man  w'>o 
photographs  a  human  face  or  form  an  art- 
ist. Some  may  possibly  be  enabled  to  be- 
come such,  but  many  also  produce  only 
caricatures  In  making  a  portrait,  bust,  or 
whole  figure,  certain  artistic  rules  of  posing 
and  lighting  the  subject  must  be  observed. 

The  real  artist  poses  and  lights  his  sub- 
ject according  to  his  own  skill  and  taste, 
and  the  sensitive  plate  is  required  to  re- 
spond to  his  ideas  and  conceptions. 

The  architect  desires  his  building  photo- 
graphed to  show  to  the  best  advantage  its 
cornices  and  pillars. 

The  scientist  requires  that  the  object  or 
subject  to  be  photographed  be  rendered  in 
all  their  details  on  the  plate. 

The  mechanic  or  tradesman  who  sends 
forth  his  agent,  furnishes  him  with  photo- 
graphs of  the  wares  he  has  for  sale,  and  they 
must  be  true  and  faithful  representations 
of  the  stock  in  store. 

Who  can  respond  to  the  sentiments  and 
feeling  of  the  artist  before  the  camera? 
Who  is  able  to  render  the  architect's  designs 
truthfully?  Who  will  fix  the  image  of  a 
microscopically  enlarged  object,  or  a  med- 
ical subject  correctly  ?  and  who  may  render 
photographically  upon  paper  the  intricacies 
of  maple  wood  and  mahogany,  polished  and 
matt  silver,  or  those  of  an  old  and  faded 
manuscript. 

Answer.  A  skilled,  technical  photogra- 
pher. 


The  men  of  technique  in  our  photograph- 
ic laboratories  are  very  much  underrated  ; 
in  many  portrait  studios  the  dark  room 
operator  is  relegated  to  a  back  seat  and 
tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil  only,  especially 
so  now,  since  the  advent  of  ready-prepared 
sensitive  films.  All  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  chemical  agencies  and  action  have 
at  length  become  superfluous  in  the  dark 
room  ! 

How  erroneous  such  ideas  are  when  we 
behold  the  results  proceeding  from  highly 
accomplished  artists.  The  effects  we  see 
upon  the  plate  often  differ  widely  from  our 
expectations. 

The  reason  why  better  results  are  not  al- 
ways obtained  under  otherwise  more  favor- 
able circumstances  must  be  looked  for  in 
the  dark  room.  In  my  own  opinion  the 
technist  is  equally  important  in  making  a 
good  portrait  as  the  artist  or  the  sensitive 
film. 

The  most  important  point  in  making  a 
good  photograph  is  the  proper  time  of  ex- 
posure. And  how  ridiculous  when  some 
operators  say  they  allow  themselves  a  lati- 
tude of  from  i  :  5.  What  can  be  expected 
with  five  seconds'  exposures  when  for  the 
same  plate  one  second  or  a  fraction  of  one 
is  sufficient  ?  No  restrainer  can  or  will  then 
make  a  faultless  picture.  It  will  be  want- 
ing in  some  point  or  other.  Fortunately 
the  demands  upon  a  good  photograph  are 
not  all  equal,  and  that  which  suits  Tom  to 
perfection,  may  be  thought  by  Dick  to  be 
below  mediocrity. 

From  that  it  must  be  learned  that  treat- 
ing a  gelatine  emulsion  film  successfully  is 
not  a  mechanical  matter  only,  but  one  re- 
quiring knowledge,  skill  and  good  judg- 
ment. A  very  limited  judgment  we  see 
frequently  displayed  in  the  compounding 
of  developers,  as,  for  instance,  over-loading 
it  with  all  possible  and  impossible  acids — 
the  imagined  virtues  of  some  chemical  be- 
ing added — or  the  addition  of  ammonia  to 
potassa  or  soda.  The  ferrous-oxalate  de- 
veloper has  been  mutilated  just  as  much  as 
the  pyro. ;  and  of  hydrokinone  we  have 
heard  of  about  as  many  formulae  as  of  differ- 
ent results.     The  treatment  of  a  plate  after 
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developing,  and  the  many  irregularities  at 
times  coming  to  view,  must  also  confirm 
the  importance  of  the  technical  operator; 
likewise  the  collodion  operator  who,  be- 
sides the  attention  he  bestows  upon  the 
plate  after  exposure,  prepares  his  sensitive 
film  on  the  spot,  and  excites  and  controls 
the  action  of  his  silver  bath.  No  very 
small  task  ! 

The  use  of  proper  objectives,  the  appli- 
cation of  diaphragms,  the  handling  of  the 
drop  shutter,  all  simple  as  they  may  ap- 
pear, require  not  only  technical  skill  but  a 
decided  know  ledge  of  the  laws  of  optics. 

Let  us  give  a  glance  at  the  immense 
field  upon  which  photography  is  employed. 
Lichtdruck,  heliogravure,  the  etching,  wash- 
ed and  swelled  gelatine  processes;  photo- 
lithography ar.d  zincography,  the  printing 
and  enamelling  of  ceramics,  printing  on 
wood,  and  fabrics  ;  and  for  astronomical, 
meteorological  and  spectroscopic  observa- 
tions the  naturalist,  physician  and  micro 
scopist  equally  find  photography  to  be  an 
auxiliary  to  their  scientific  pursuits.  Even 
by  the  courts  of  justice  photography  has 
been  employed. 

For  pigment  printing  collodion  films  have 
generally  retained  their  importance.  But 
how  widely  different  appears  the  collodion 
here  from  that  of  an  ordinary  portrait  or 
landscape  negative.  All  the  methods  of  in- 
tensifying and  transferring,  the  application 
of  diapositives,  the  breaking  up  of  a  camera 
picture  by  line,  lattice  or  stipple  work,  to 
render  it  fit  for  printing  with  the  press; 
copying  on  gelatine ;  casting  in  wax,  gyp- 
sum, type  metal,  or  by  the  electrotype; 
even  the  galvano  plastic  process  has  served 
for  photographic  reproductions. 

Photography  has  indeed  made  rapid  pro- 
gress, arid  with  astonishment  we  must  look 
upon  all  that  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  times  of  Daguerre  and  Niepce.  This 
advancement  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  scientist  proper,  but  in  a  still  greater 
measure  to  the  efforts  of  the  amateurs. 
They  have  given  to  the  professions  a  great 
impulse,  and  fortunately  their  efforts  have 
been  properly  responded  to.  In  uniting  all 
the  branches  of  sciences  necessary  to  success 


in  our  avocation,  we  shall  find  photography 

to  assume  its  proper  place. 

I  have  often  lamented  the  fact  that  in 
this  proverbial  land  of  progress  there  is  M> 
little  aid  rendered  to  the  beginner  or  ap- 
prentice in  photography  ;  here  there  is  no 
institution  in  existence  wherein  the  pursuit 
of  this  knowle^ee  may  be  engaged  in.  Many 
years  ago  asi  effort  was  made  to  connect  a 
school  of  photography  with  Columbia  Col- 
lege,  and  Chicago,  frequently  ahead  of  this 
great  metropolis,  made  an  effort  in  this  di- 
rect i<->n  ;  but  what  became  of  it  T  do  not 
know.  With  the  promised  aid  of  two  oth- 
er members  of  a  photographic  society  here 
I  had  an  idea  of  establishing  a  school  for 
the  instruction  of  young  men  and  appren- 
tices in  the  rudiments  of  chemistry,  gener- 
al physics,  optics,  and  theory  and  practice 
of  the  art  ;  but  with  all  our  enthusiasm, 
we  found  no  encouragement.  Too  prema- 
ture ;  no  funds  ;  no  instructors  ;  no  pupils 
were  the  answers  we  received.  The  three 
latter  objections  may  be  admitted  ;  the  first 
one  not  by  any  means;  for  it  is  never  too 
la'e  to  learn;  how  little  knowledge  and 
comprehension  of  theories  exists,  and  what  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  simplest-  words 
used  in  photography,  and  the  almost  total 
ignorance  of  chemical  equivalents  and  for- 
mulae, or  the  laws  of  optics,  obtains  among 
the  majority  of  our  young  men  is  fully 
known  only  by  going  among  them,  and  you 
will  then  be  struck  by  the  hie  haeret  aqua 
before  you. 

I  do  not  speak  disparagingly  of  these  by 
any  means,  for  among  them  I  have  many 
warm  friends ;  but  what  T  say  is  intended 
for  their  good.  They  are  mostly  all  good 
practitioners,  good  operators  and  printers, 
do  good  work  and  earn  good  wages.  But 
I  have  often  felt  sorry  to  see  them  so  far 
behind  in  theoretical  knowledge  ;  and  have 
always  a  desire  to  see  them  in  this  latter  re- 
spect also  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  the 
young  men  coming  here  from  Germany  and 
France,  just  as  they  are  superior  to  them  in 
practice.  The  desire  to  learn  is  manifest 
everywhere  among  vming  and  old,  and  is 
proved  by  the  extensive  literature  and  the 
books  of  instruction  we  receive  daily.    Why 
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not  lead  that  desire  into  a  proper  chan- 
nel ? 

Germany  can  boast  of  an  excellent  school, 
the  Photographic  Section  o  f  the  Royal 
Polytechnicum  at  Berlin,  where  photo- 
graphic chemistry,  optics,  general  chemis 
try  and  physics,  aesthetics,  drawing,  etc., 
are  the  subjects  of  instruction  under  Dr. 
Vogel.  In  Salzburg,  Austria.  Prof.  A.  Czur- 
da,  a  section  of  the  State  Polytechnical 
School  instructs  in  lichtdruck,  photo-gra- 
vure,  photolithography  and  zincography, 
general  photography,  portraiture,  retouch 
ing,  galvanoplastic,  photo-ceramics,  chemis- 
try and  all  other  auxiliary  sciences  ;  while 
in  Vienna  Dr.  Eder  and  Dr.  Hornig,  pro- 
fessors of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic,  instruct 
in  photo,  chemistry,  theory  and  practice. 

In  Paris,  we  learn,  examinations  of  young 
photographers  have  token  place  under  the 
auspices  of  la  Chambre  Syndicate  de  la  Pho 
tographie,  by  Messrs.  Davanne,  Vidal  and 
Bardy. 

In  Berlin,  Vienna,  Zurich  and  Paris  there 
are  societies  whose  object  it  is  to  care  prin- 
cipally for  the  education  of  apprentices,  to 
instruct  them  in  general  knowledge,  and 
photography  especially. 

The  only  source  of  theoretical  instruction 
at  our  command  is  the  American  journals, 
some  of  which  it  must  be  said  have  lately 
made  extraordinary  and  successful  efforts.* 

But  that  is  not  enough  More  regular 
instruction  should  be  given.  An  institu- 
tion based  upon  a  scholastic  basis  should  be 
created,  and  in  the  first  course  of  instruc- 
tion the  elementary  parts  of  auxiliary  sci- 
ences should  be  taken  up,  while  in  succeed- 
ing classes  the  higher  branches  could  be 
taught,  experiments  made  and  practical 
demonstrations  given. 

In  establishing  such  a  school  I  see  no 
difficulty  Volunteer  instructors  can  easily 
be  found  among  our  generous  and  experi- 
enced collaboratcnrs.  A  lecture  room  might 
be  obtained  free  of  cost,  necessary  expenses 
covered  by  subscriptions  ;  and  if  a  body  of 
intelligent  men  like  I  see  before  me,  which 
has  already   cheerfully  done  much   for  the 

*  The  Bulletin  especially.— Ed. 


advancement  of  photography,  would  take 
the  matter  in  hand,  the  enterprise  could 
not  possibly  fail. 

You  will  agree  with  me  that  the  ideas 
laid  before  you  deserve  consideration  at 
least.  Theory  and  practice  are  indispensa- 
ble and  inseparable.  Practice  without 
theory  is  like  a  barren  tree  and— 

"  l'.y  knowledge  do  we  learn  ourselves  to  know 
And  what  to  man  and  what  to  God  we  owe." 

The  PRESIDENT  I  now  take  great  pleas- 
ure, gentlemen,  in  introducing  to  you  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  photography,  Mr.  Charles 
Wager  Hull. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  little  matter  that  might  as  well 
go  upon  the  record  here,  and  that  is  the  age 
of  our  society — when  we  started — the  time 
and  place.  For  this  simple  reason,  the 
Philadelphia  Photographic  Society  have 
been  making  arrangements  to  celebrate 
their  25th  anniversary.  It  was  only  born 
25  years  ago.      It  is  too  young  for  us. 

As  to  this  society.  A  party  of  gentle- 
men met  on  the  22d  day  of  Feb.,  1859,  at 
the  rooms  of  the  American  Institute.  No. 
351  Broadway.  The  society,  or  the  gentle- 
men composing  it,  met  for  the  purpose  of 
organizing  an  association  of  photographers. 
They  met  again  on  the  26th  day  of  Feb., 
1859,  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  by- 
laws and  organize  a  society,  which  met  on 
the  26th  day  of  March,  in  this  room.  At 
that  meeting  I  was  present.  I  had  the 
honor  of  being  elected  secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation in  February,  i860.  I  think,  Mr. 
Mason,  with  an  interval  of  one  or  two 
years,  followed  me.  This  little  statement 
I  make  so  that  our  friends  can  know  when 
we  were  born. 

Dr.  Ehrmann  said  :  A  club  was  formed 
and  existed  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  the  win- 
ter of  1853-54.  Informal  (no  other)  meet- 
ings were  held  at  the  residence  of  Const. 
Guillou.  on  the  corner  of  Walnut  Street 
near  Washington  Square.  The  organizers 
and  members  were,  as  near  as  he  could  re- 
member, Judge  Dobbin  and  J.  Cole,  o 
Baltimore;  Thos.  H.  Clark,  of  Philadel- 
phia ;  Mr.  Snelling,  of  the  Journal  of  Pho- 
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bhy  and  tlie  Fine  Arts,  of  New  YorV  ; 
and  Messrs.  Const.  Guilloti,  Jos.  W.  Bates; 
Jas.  E.  McClees,  Wash.  L.  Germon,  Ed, 
Tilghman,  Wm.  Bell,  Fr.  Langenheim,  and 
Cbas.  Ehrmann. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Holmes  was  then  introduced, 
and  discussed  his  system  of  political  econ- 
omy,  etc  ,  when  his  remarks  were  declared 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Mason.  Mr  Holmes  could  give  us 
a  few  photographic  matters  that  would  in- 
terest us.  He  was  the  first  man  who  made 
cheap  pictures  in  New  York  and  made  them 
for  the  million. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  begun  at  Reade  Street 
and  Broadway,  C.  C.  Harrison  being  my 
partner,  in  1S48,  and  have  been  in  the  busi- 
ness ever  since. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr. 
Beach. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  Mr.  President,  and 
Gentlemen :  I  intend  to  take  up  the  brief 
time  allotted  to  me  in  showing  you  an  im- 
proved and  simple  form  of  a  combined  dry 
plate-holder  and  changing  box,  sent  to  me 
from  London,  and  patented  by  Thos.  Sam 
uels.  The  box  has  been  described  in  some 
of  the  British  journals,  but  the  models  I 
have  here  will  explain  its  working  more 
clearly.  Mr.  Beach  proceeded  to  explain 
the  details  of  its  construction. 

After  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.* 

O.  G.  Mason,  Sec'y, 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York 
Persuant  to  an  invitation  issued  on  the 
17th  of  March,  and  signed  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach  of  the  Scientific  American,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  Cooper  Union,  Room 
24,  on  Friday  evening,  March  28,  at  8 
o'clock.  The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  circular,  was  "  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  new  independent  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 


*  An  interesting  paper  read  by  our  old  friend,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Whitney,  and  several  other  important  papers 
are  unavoidably  omitted.— Kd. 


ing  for  its  members  meetings  of  pi 
interest,  illustrated  by  useful  and  int< 
ing  experiments,  in  order  that   information 

mav  he  gained  by  seeing  as  well  as  hear- 
ing." 

Printed  copies  of  a  "  proposed  constitu- 
tion and  by-laws,"  with  blanks  for  margin- 
al notes  and  revisions,  were  freely  distrib- 
uted to  each  member  on  entering  the  hall. 

The  meeting  was  opened  informally  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  who  after  stating  its  ob- 
ject was  called  to  the  chair,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Partridge,  being  appointed  Secretary. 

After  a  protracted  discussion  as  to  the 
name  of  the  Association,  and  who  should 
be  eligible  to  membership,  a  constitution 
was  proposed  and  adopted.  Only  amateur 
photographers  will  be  permitted  active 
membership.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected,  and  professional  photographers  as 
subscribers  may  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  the  society,  excepting  the  right  to 
vote  and  to  hold  office.  The  annual  dues 
are  to  be  $5  00  for  members  and  $3  00  for 
professionals.  Among  professional  photog- 
raphers present  were  Dr.  Ehrmann,  T.  C. 
Roche,  David  Cooper,  and  Robert  Atwood, 
and  among  the  amateurs  were  H  J.  New- 
ton, President  of  the  Photographic  Section 
of  the  American  Institute,  Chas.  Wager 
Hull,  A.  D.  Fiske  and  others. 


Our  Illustration. 

We  again  have  the  pleasure  of  gratifying 
our  subscribers  with  a  couple  of  nice  illus- 
trations made  with  the  Schmid  Detective 
Camera.  Like  those  in  our  January  is?ue 
these  were  made  on  Eastman's  special  dry 
plates  by  a  gentleman  who  takes  great 
pleasure  in  photography  unprofessionally, 
and  has  been  singularly  successful  in  all  his 
efforts  with  both  the  wet  and  dry  processes. 

The  posing  of  both  groups  is  admirable, 
and  it  is  very  evident  that  they  were  tahen 
at  their  best. 

That  little  streak  seen  on  the  shadow  of 
the  swan's  neck,  and  other  smaller  spots,  is 
due  to  floating  particles  en  the  surface  of 
the  water. 
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Dry  Plate  Talk  in  Philadelphia. 
In  response  to  the  following  invitation — 

Dear  Sir  :  A  notable  collection  of 
direct  life  size  camera  portraits,  and  other 
work  of  smaller  size  but  equally  fine  char- 
acter as  photographs,  will  be  on  exhibition 
at  the  Franklin  Institute,  15  S.  Seventh 
St.,  Philadelphia,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb'y 
19,  1884.  You  are  respectfully  requested 
to  be  present  with  your  friends. 

The  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Co. 

A  large  number  of  gentlemen,  represent- 
ing the  photographic  energy  and  talent, 
both  amateur  and  professional  of  Philadel- 
phia, met  at  the  place  designated  and  en- 
joyed a  very  lively,  instructive  and  interest- 
ing experience  meeting. 

Mr.  Cooper  introduced  the  object  of  the 
meeting,  and  in  a  few  remarks  welcomed 
the  visitors  on  behalf  of  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  Co.,  and  called  their  attention  to  the 
excellent  samples  of  work  on  the  Eastman 
Special  plate,  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  of  Roch- 
ester, which  elicited  warm  testimonials  of 
admiration.  The  topic  of  development — 
old,  but  ever  new — was  of  course  reached  in 
short  order,  and  many  were  the  questions 
asked  and  answered,  and  much  valuable  in- 
formation given  and  received. 

There  being  in  the  invitation  nothing  of 
formality  about  the  meeting,  a  general  in- 
terchange of  ideas  and  experiences  was  the 
order  of  the  evening. 

In  speaking  of  the  marvellous  sensitive- 
ness of  the  Eastman  Special  plate,  Mr.  Bell 
inquired  whether  great  sensitiveness  was  not 
a  detriment  to  the  use  of  the  dry  plate. 

Mr.  Cooper  replied  :  Great  sensitiveness 
in  at  dry  plate  is  no  more  a  detriment  than 
extreme  swiftness  would  be  in  a  trotter,  all 
that  was  necessary  in  both  cases  being  great- 
er skill  in  management ;  and  as  a  standard 
of  excellence  is  only  reached  by  a  high  aim, 
why  not  shoot  at  the  top  target.  In  con- 
clusion he  stated  emphatically  that  it  was 
begging  the  question,  and  a  decided  insult 
to  the  intelligence  and  skill  of  photogra- 
phers, for  any  dry  plate  manufacturer  or 
agent  to  state  that  they  did  not  make  an 


extremely  rapid  plate,  as  it  was  risky  for 
photographers  to  use  them.  Development 
having  been  so  thoroughly  reduced  to  a 
science,  every  man  of  perception  and  apt- 
ness in  his  calling  could  not  now  fairly  claim 
that  any  plate  could  be  unmanageable  be- 
cause of  its  rapidity.  In  other  words,  the 
grapes  are  sour.  And  want  of  sensitiveness 
is  extolled  as  one  of  the  many  ways  of 
making  a  virtue  of  necessity. 

Mr.  Wardlaw's  method  of  development 
was  read  and  explained  by  Mr.  C,  and  the 
samples  of  Mr.  Kent's  work  brought  for- 
ward as  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  form 
of  manipulation. 

By  request  Mr.  C.  gave  an  explanation 
of  his  own  method  of  working,  in  which 
he  uses  no  bromide  as  a  restrainer,  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  action  of  bromide  on  shadows  as 
compared  with  high  lights  is  almost  if  not 
quite  in  the  proportion  of  5  to  1.  Conse- 
quently to  get  any  detail  in  a  shadow  by 
means  of  a  developer  containing  bromide, 
particularly  in  the  large  quantity  which  is 
prescribed  in  most  developers,  said  shadow 
must  be  lighted  to  the  character  of  a  half- 
tone, or  a  prolonged  exposure  must  be  given^ 
to  counteract  the  influences  of  bromide  and 
so  obtain  a  shadow  with  brilliance  and  de- 
tail. This  entails  the  rather  riliculous  ac- 
tion of  spurring  and  reining  simultaneously, 
an  accelerator  and  restrainer  being  used  at 
the  same  time — a  full  head  of  steam  on  an 
express  train  with  all  brakes  down  ;  a  novel 
method  of  locomotion,  surely. 

Now,  to  avoid  all  this,  I  light  my  sitter 
with  strength  and  contrast,  preferring  to 
make  my  shadows  under  the  skylight  rather 
than  in  the  dark  room  with  bromide  ;  and 
working  without  a  restrainer  enables  me  to 
make  extremely  rapid  exposures.  Now  I 
do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that 
I  do  not  advocate  the  use  of  bromide.  I 
do  most  decidedly ;  but  only  in  its  place,  I 
always  time  for  my  normal  developer,  and 
if  my  timing  has  been  at  fault  and  I  need 
restraining,  my  restraining  developer  is  al- 
ways handy  either  in  a  dish  or  separate 
graduate,  and  can  be  used  at  pleasure ; 
that  is  to  say,  in  lailroad  phraseology,  j 
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put  down  the  brakes  when  I  want  to,  but 
never  otherwise. 

The  question  was  asked.  What  is  the 
action  of  bromide  in  development  ?  In  re- 
ply :  The  action  of  light  on  a  bromo  gela- 
tine film  liberates  the  bromine  and  leaves 
the  silver  in  a  metallic  state  in  the  film, 
varying  in  deposit  with  the  action  of  light 
from  high  lights  to  shadows,  there  being 
considerable  in  the  highest  lights,  less  in  the 
half  tones,  and  very  little  in  the  shadows. 
The  action  of  bromide  is  to  reconvert  this 
finely  divided  metallic  deposit  into  bromide 
of  silver  ;  and  of  course  its  action  is  strong- 
est where  the  power  of  the  light  was  weak- 
est, and  so  upward.  Bromide  of  silver  so 
reconverted  is  not  acted  upon  by  any  de- 
veloper ;  and  where  an  alkaline  or  other  de- 
veloper is  used  in  combination  with  bro- 
mide, it  becomes  necessary  to  so  far  increase 
the  time  that  the  action  of  light  is  greater, 
and  so  counteract  the  influence  of  the  bro- 
mide. 

How  all  this  can  be  avoided  by  not  using 
bromide,  unless  necessary,  I  have  already 
described,  and  can  be  readily  seen. 

After  a  closer  inspection  of  the  pictures, 
which  were  strongly  illuminated  with  the 
oxy  hydrogen  light  and  presented  a  magni- 
ficent effect,  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close,  and  many  photographers  left  with 
the  determination  to  embark  in  the  pro- 
duction of  large  work.  Good  luck  to  them. 
Example  is  better  than  precept. 

The  following  evening  being  the  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Mr. 
Cooper  presented  the  exhibit  of  the  previous 
meeting  to  the  members,  the  house  being 
full;  and  in  a  few  remarks  contrasted  the 
early  days  of  the  art  with  its  present  possi- 
bilities. Much  interest  was  exhibited  in 
the  display,  and  probably  not  a  few  went 
away  with  the  determination  to  be  pictured 
large  as  life.  A  proper  tribute  was  paid  to 
the  artist,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  and  also  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  plates,  The  Eastman 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattison. 

The  new  photographic  stock  house,  re- 
cently opened  by  Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattison 
at  83  and  85  Wabash  Ave.,  in  Chicago, 
has  been  fitted  up  in  a  manner  specially 
adapted  for  the  display  and  sale  of  acces- 
sories, frames,  mats  and  all  requisites  of  the 
photo,  material  trade. 

The  members  of  the  new  firm  consist  of 
Mr.  Jas.  H.  Smith,  formerly  at  Quincy,  111., 
who  for  the  past  twelve  years  has  done  an 
extensive  and  successful  business  theie,  and 
Mr.  Thos.  W.  Pattison,  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  several  well  known  houses  of 
Chicago  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  for 
seven  associated  with  Mr.  Hiram  J.  Thomp- 
son as  manager  of  his  photographic  depart- 
ment. 

The  books  will  be  under  the  supervision 
of  Mr.  Carl  F.  Von  Brunck,  an  experienced 
accountant  formerly  with  H.  J.  Thompson. 

Mr.  Theo.  H.  Johnson,  who  has  had 
twelve  years'  experience,  will  have  charge 
of  the  stock,  assisted  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Cheek, 
a  gentleman  of  unusual  popularity  and  ex- 
perience. The  packing  and  shipping  de- 
partment will  be  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Albert  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Edwin  Davis,  a  tal- 
ented young  artist,  will  conduct  the  scenic 
studio  with  skill  and  proficiency. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Papineau,  the  artistic  manu- 
j  facturer  of  papier  mache  accessories,  whose 
I  workmanship  was  the  cynosure  of  observa- 
tion at  the  last  Convention  at  Milwaukee, 
will  also  supply  the  trade  with  many  new 
and  handsome  designs. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Hanchett  will  have  charge  of 
three  new  presses,  specially  procured  for 
cards,  etc. ,  and  with  an  unlimited  quantity 
ot  new  designs  and  type,  their  printing  will 
be  excelled  by  none. 

Messrs.  S.  &  P.  are  certainly  well  equip- 
ped, and  have  our  best  wishes  for  the  suc- 
cess of  their  undertaking. 


We  have  just  received  a  large  number  of 
crates  of  porcelain  dishes,  and  are  ready  to 
supply  them  in  any  quantities. 


Mr.  Lafayette  W.  Seavey,  so  long 
at  8  Lafayette  Place,  this  city,  has  at  length 
determined  on  a  removal.  See  his  new 
bulletin  for  the  month. 
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Anthony's  New  Enlarging  Camera. 

PATENT    APPLIED   FOR. 

The  great  merit  of  this  new  enlarging 
camera  is  its  simplicity  of  construction, 
economy,  and  practical  usefulness.     It  is  in- 


tended for  making  enlargements  on  gela- 
tino-bromide  rapid  printing  paper  by  arti- 
ficial light,  requiring  only  from  thirty  to 
sixty  seconds'  exposure  for  a  life-size  head. 
Another  purpose  for  which  it  admirably 
serves  is  that  of  a  dark  room  lantern. 
Some  of  them  are  provided  with  non  actinic 
glass  panels  in  the  sides  of  the  camera.  It 
can  also  be  used  as  a  copying  camera  for 
making  lantern  transparencies. 

Grooves  in  the  interior  admit  of  chang- 
ing the  relative  positions  of  the  negative 
and  condensing  lens.  The  instruction  is  so 
exeedingly  simple  that  a  glance  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  any  one  to  understand  it. 

C  is  the  condensing  lens. 

N,  Negative  holder. 

L,  Lamp  with  reflector. 

W,  Window  of  non-actinic  glass. 

D,  Door.      S,  Smoke  chimney.  . 

E,  Portrait  or  enlarging  lens. 

R,  RoJ,  by  moving  which  the  focus  is 
obtained.  It  is  very  compact,  the  size  be- 
ing, 18x15x8  inches.  Price  $20  00  ;  in- 
cluding one  quarter- size  E.  A.  portrait  lens, 
$28  75.  

Guenther  Wagner's  Hanover  retouch- 
ers are  going  satisfactorily,  and  the  pho- 
tographers are  well  pleased  with  them. 


The  Roche  Testimonial. 

A  very  enjoyable  gathering  of  the  pho- 
tographic fraternity  was  assembled  last  eve- 
ning (Mar.  18,)  at  Martinelli's  famous  restau- 
rant on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  that  old  veteran  of  the  art,  Mr. 
Thos.  C.  Roche,  with  a  slight  token  of 
their  respect  and  esteem. 

At  eight  o'clock  quite  a  goodly  company 
(upwards  of  sixty,)  sat  down  to  an  enjoya- 
ble French  dinner  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox.  Mr.  Bogardus  made 
the  presentation  speech,  and  handed  Mr. 
Roche  a  handsome  gold  watch  and  chain. 
His  remarks  were  very  felicitous,  and  were 
followed  by  some  lively  and  interesting 
toasts  and  speeches 

Nearly  all  the  leading  photographers  of 
New  York  were  present,  and  also  many 
amateurs. 

In  our  next  issue  we  shall  publish  a  full 
account,  including  a  report  of  the  speeches 
and  responses  to  toasts,  and  also  a  finely 
engraved  portrait  kindly  furnished  by  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moss  of  the  Moss  Engraviug  Co.,  this 
city. 

A  New  Firm. 

Messrs.  Buchanan,  Smedley  &  Brom- 
ley have  just  established  themselves  at  No. 
25  N.  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia,  all  young, 
energetic  men,  formerly  with  Mr.  T.  H. 
McCollin,  and  all  thoroughly  well  known 
to  the  trade.  We  are  happy  to  say  they 
have  displayed  good  judgment  in  selecting 
a  full  line  of  our  novel  cameras,  amateur 
equipments,  and  othet  photographic  requis- 
ites.     See  advertisement. 


A  Severe  Loss. 
The  old  established  and  respected  house 
of  Powers  &  Weightman  have  recently  sus- 
tained severe  loss  in  the  entire  destruction 
of  their  extensive  chemical  works  by  fire 
on  the  morning  of  the  29th  of  February. 
The  property  destroyed  in  stock,  machinery 
and  plant  is  estimated  at  a  million  or  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half,  in  which  there  was  insur- 
ance for  $300,000  only. 
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Amusing. 
One  of  the  most  amusing  things  we  have 
seen  for  some  time  is  the  new  brand  of  al- 
bumen paper  some  enterprising  Hollander 
has  put  on  the  market.  It  is  an  excellent 
representation  of  a  Shanghai  hen  surround- 
ed by  the  words  "  Sup-brilliant  Am.  Eagle 
Trade- Mark."  The  noble  bird  seems  very 
proud  of  his  name,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
the  paper  will  be  popular  for  the  reason  that 
every  one  who  uses  it  will  laugh  at  each 
sight  of  the  trade- mark.  As  he  laughs  and 
grows  fat,  he  will  bless  the  •'  American 
Eagle."  Those  who  have  tried  the  paper 
speak  very  highly  of  it.  We  presume  every 
dealer  can  furnish  it.  The  price,  we  under- 
stand, is  90  cents  a  dozen. 


Bogus  Gilt  Edges. 
MESSRS.  A.  M.  Collins,  Son  &  Co. 
have  i-sucd  a  circular  announcing  the  fact, 
that  certain  parties  are  engaged  m  the  un- 
worthy endeavor  of  palming  upon  the  trade 
a  line  of  bogus  gilt  beveled  edge  cards, 
which  are  only  a  colorable  imitation  of  the 
genuine,  and  into  the  composition  of  which 
not  a  particle  of  pure  gold  is  said  to  enter. 
They  are  also  very  roughly  beveled.  Keep 
an  eye  out  for  them. 


Mr.  Robert  Dempster  has  purchased 
the  photographic  stock  and  frame  house  of 
Mr.  J.  H.  Smith,  of  Quincy,  111. 


Another  Novelty. 

Moreno,  the  art  photographer  on  Four- 
teenth Street,  this  city,  has  introduced  a 
novelty  which  has  completely  captivated  a 
majority  of  those  who  have  seen  it.  A 
lovely  photograph  lies  before  us  of  Jennie 
Prince  as  Diana.  The  pose  is  an  artistic 
one  and  the  effect  highly  pleasing.  Diana, 
beautiful  Diana,  is  seen  coming  in  the  clouds, 
and  very  prettily  she  looks  indeed. 

We  understand  that  Mr.  Moreno  intends 
placing  this  novelty  in  the  market.  Mr. 
Seavey  will  make  the  grounds.  The  effect 
is  secured  by  means  of  a  transparent  /ore- 
ground  (the  cloud  effects  being  drawn  upon 
glass),  and  the  ordinary  canvas  backgound, 
the  subject  being  placed  between  the  two. 


Arrivals  for  the  Month. 

Among  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who 
have  visited  us  during  the  past  month  on 
business  were  Messrs.  Matthew  Horgan  and 
W.  H.  Robey,  now  of  the  firm  of  C.  H. 
Codman  &  Co.,  of  whom  they  constitute 
the  active  partners. 

Also  Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  Mr. 
Edward  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Chas. 
Hill,  of  the  Phenix  Plate  Co.,  Mr.  Van 
Loo,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  Mosher, 
of  Chicago. 


By  reference  to  our  columns  of  special 
notices  it  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ashe,  of  background  fame,  has  removed  to 
68  W.  Fourth  Street,  where  he  has  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world,  he  says. 

Pictures  Received. 

One  of  the  jolliest  pictures  that  have 
come  to  hand  for  a  long  time  is  a  cabinet 
group  of  seveu  dogs  of  different  species. 
The  canines  are  evidently  endeavoring  to 
make  a  goo. I  impression,  and  as  anxious  as 
any  young  ladies  could  be  over  the  de- 
nouement. They  are  nicely  posed,  and 
artisticly  grouped;  first  a  black  dog  and 
then  a  white  one,  then  another  black  dog 
and  another  white  one,  then  another  black 
dog  -end  another  white  one,  and  then  an- 
other black  dog.  We  have  never  seen  so 
many  evidently  good  dogs  in  a  photograph 
before,  not  even  in  a  "doggerytype,"  and 
all  very  sharp,  especially  about  their  mouths. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Howe,  of  this  city,  has  shown 
us  some  very  excellent  work,  interiors  and 
outdoor,  of  the  residence  of  Mrs.  R.  A. 
Packer,  at  Say  re,  Pa.  The  plates  used 
were  Eastman's  special,  and  the  instrument 
a  Dallmeyer  wide  angle  rectilinear  No.  2 
for  10  x  12  plates.  The  upholstery  and 
interior  decorations  are  superb  and  superb- 
ly illuminated,  every  detail  being  rendered 
and  rendered  admirably.  His  address  is 
31  Union  Square. 
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A  Card. 

Mr.  Editor.  Referring  to  a  letter  read 
by  Mr.  Mason  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, in  regard  to  carbon  transparencies 
from  Mr.  Chas.  Ferris,  of  Malone,  N.  Y.,  I 
would  state  that  by  using  proper  precau- 
tions and  following  the  printed  instructions 
I  never  yet  lost  a  single  picture.  I  attribute 
his  failure  to  the  uses  of  dirty  glass  or  rotten 
collodion — that  is,  very  acid  collodion. 
T.  C.  Ruche. 


The  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Astor  Library  is  received, 
announcing  the  addition  of  7,610  volumes, 
exclusive  of  pamphlets,  making  a  total  of 
208,429.  The  library  has  beai  enriched  by 
several  important  gifts,  among  them  a  col- 
lection of  books  relating  to  Japanese  history 
and  geography,  donated  by  the  Japanese 
Government  itself. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  formerly  with  C.  H. 
Codman  &  Co.  of  Boston,  is  now  engaged 
with  Mr.  \V.  B.  Holmes,  of  this  city.  Mr. 
Davis  was  present  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Codman  at  the  time  of  the  accident  by 
which  Mr.  C.  so  unexpectedly  lost  his  life, 
and  was  himself  incapacitated  for  business 
for  several  weeks. 


Detroit  Items. 

D.  H.  Hamilton  has  sold  out  to  Miss 
Philbrick  and  Mr.  Arthur,  formerly  with  J. 
E.  Watson. 

J.  E.  Watson,  who  has  long  been  one 
of  the  leading  photographers  of  Detroit, 
has  sold  out  to  F.  W.  Tomlinson. 

We  understand  that  D.  J.  Smith,  one  of 
the  "  old  timers,"  has  an  idea  of  returning 
to  his  first  love  and  opening  up  a  first 
class  studio  in  the  city  of  the  straits. 


The  amateurs  of  Lowell,  Mass.  are  about 
to  organized  a  permanent  club.  A  commit- 
tee has  been  appointed  consisting  ot  Messrs. 


F.  W.  Way,  P.  Butler,  R.  F.  Hemenway  and 
F.  H.  Pullen.  No  doubt  we  shall  soon 
hear  something  further  from  this  quarter 
and  many  others,  uow  that  the  fine  weather 
is  approaching. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Portland,  Me.,  Feb.  6,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  be  so  kind  as  to  send 
to  my  studio  two  copies  of  the  Bulletin 
instead  of  one  as  now. 

There  are  many  articles  part  of  which  is 
on  one  side  of  a  sheet  and  part  on  another 
of  the  same  leaf.  I  want  to  save  such,  so 
that  I  can  cut  out  of  both,  and  paste  in  a 
scrap  book  for  ready  references  under  pro- 
per heading.  One  can  save  by  this  plan 
just  what  appears  to  be  needed,  to  read 
over  at  a  future  time;  for  then  it  is  hard 
to  find  it,  too,  especially  when  the  Bulle- 
tin is  likely  to  be  read  by  a  dozen  or  so, 
and  it  is  a  conundrum  whether  you  ever  see 
it  again  ;  so  this  year,  I  intend  to  try  the 
plan  of  pasting  in  a  large  volume  of  straw- 
board  for  reftrence  all  such  articles  that 
I  think  I  may  lose  sight  off.  I  think  your 
Bulletin  to  be  very  fine. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  W.  Hearn. 


Ceder  Rapids,  Iowa,  Jan.  21,  1884. 

Messrs  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

I  have  taken  the  Bulletin  ever  since  its 
first  appearance  on  earth,  and  shall  continue 
to  take  it  until  1  pass  over  to  the  other 
side;  so  when  you  get  notice  to  stop  the 
BULLEEIN  you  may  know  that  I  am  pho- 
tographing on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Very  re-pectfully, 

S.  T.  Wiggins. 


N.  Adams,  Mass  ,  Feb  8,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents :  Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  Note 
for  amount  due  on  Bulletin.  A  journal 
of  such  merit  is  as  popular  with  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  as  its  namesake  of  the 
stock  exchange.  Yours, 

H.  D.  Ward. 
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before  the  10th  of  the  month,  preceding- 
issue,  otherwise  we  cannot  promise  to 
publish  them  in  the  succeeding:  number. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  notify  us  of  any 
alteration  or  omission  before  the  date 
above  named,  and  to  state  for  what  pe- 
riod the  advertisement  should  be  con- 
tinued—if for  one,  three,  six  or  twelve 
months.  Standing-  advertisements  will 
be  charg-ed  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  rates  for  advertising-  are— 

Page,  for  a  single  issue, $15 
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Eighth  page,  "        " 3 

Special  Notices,  per  line,     .    .    25  Cents. 
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Terms  for  1884:  Two  Dollars. 
Unillustrated,  One  Dollar. 
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And  only  to  those  who  pay. 
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The  Roche  Testimonial  and 
Dinner. 

Several  months  ago  Mr.  H.  N.  Gre- 
nier,  of  this  city,  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  work  accomplished  and  good 
service  rendered  the  photographic  fraternity 
generally  by  Mr.  Thos.  C.  Roche,  deter- 
mined on  reciprocating  a  little  act  of  kind- 
ness by  making  an  appeal  to  his  fellow 
craftsmen  in  behalf  of  so  worthy  a  friend 
and  companion.  His  idea,  when  once 
broached,  was  seconded  with  great  unanim- 
ity, and  a  strong  desire  was  manifested  to 
become  participants  in  some  appropriate 
and  substantial  tribute  to  the  man  they 
honored. 

At  first  it  was  simply  intended  to  have  a 
quiet  but  comfortable  repast  in  a  cosey  and 
safe  retreat,  where  the  glitter  of  wealth  and 
the  gayety  of  fashion  seldom  approach. 

But  the  subscriptions  were  so  ample  and 
the  feeling  so  enthusiastic  that  the  first  pro- 
ject was  abandoned,  and  in  consequence  a 
large  and  brilliant  company  of  gentlemen 
assembled  in  a  well  known  and  elegant  re- 
sort on  the  Fifth  Avenue,  in  accordance 
with  the  following  invitation  : 
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©esSifflonipii 

TO 

GQr?.  <5.  (§.  I^oghe. 


bcnlea    on    ^Tuesday    Sv-enina 

ji*>ch  is,  at  M&rlinelli'5, 

Sto.  770  Mflh  Avenue. 

&U66cif/itioiu;  if  not  alleady 
conlu6utcd;  mu6l  6e  ft  aid    o?v 
9tc*u  <^o*&,  VRazctx  4, 1S84.     /ttetenlation  of  lids  cald. 


Weal  Ml 
ill.   &.   <@.   e&oche  %tnU  6e /i\e- 


Qjinncl  to  ill 6e  belied at  7. 


^T/ie  testimonial  to  i  by  order  of  the      i  nr  ct?  r»^m^. 

COMMITTEE.  (  ?.  fl.  9Uc§«ctge. 


c?v.   §e^ 


$3cm£  at  OdAXlVl 


<M$^\1MM\  lis  fifth  m/™e.s 


utbvuit  to  014^  S:xpo;>t4/£<z  of  eaclv  6SlX<xK<i. 


Punctually  at  the  hour  named  the  guests 
arrived,  were  introduced,  and  interchanged 
friendly  chat  in  a  private  parlor  of  one  of 
the  old  brown-stone  mansions  that  former- 
ly did  service  as  the  palatial  abode  of  a 
New  York  merchant  prince,  but  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  famous  restaurateur  Marti- 
nelli. 

Through  some  inexplicable  oversight  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  invited  to  preside  , 


did  not  receive  the  printed  notice  (although 
the  day  on  which  the  testimonial  was  to 
have  been  presented  was  made  known  to 
him),  and  the  date  escaped  him  ;  the  com- 
mittee were  therefore  under  the  necessity 
of  calling  upon  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  who 
kindly  consented,  to  take  the  chair. 

Being  announced  by  the  committee,  the 
chairman  escorted  the  company,  headed  by 
Mr.   Bogardus,   Mr    Fredricks,   Mr.  Rock- 
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wood  and  more  than  fifty  other  well  known 
gentlemen  connected  with  the  art  to  the 
banqueting  hall,  wrhere  at  a  continuous  ta- 
ble the  guests  sat  elbow  to  elbow  in  a  double 
phalanx  from  end  to  end,  Col.  V.  M.  Wil- 
cox and  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Fredricks  facing  at 
the  two  extremes.  Never  before  in  this 
city  were  seated  together  so  many  honored 
and  shining  members  of  the  craft,  to  render 
homage  to  one  of  its  humblest  though 
worthiest  of  representatives. 

The  menu  was  an  unpretentious  though 
substantial  one ;  ample  justice  was  done  to 
the  modest  courses,  and  gaily  and  enjoya 
bly  the  hours  sped  on  till  the  fragrant  fumes 
of  coffee  and  tobacco  served  as  a  gentle  re- 
minder, and  the  chairman  summoned  atten 
tion  and  addressed  the  assembly  in  the  fol 
lowing  words; 

Gentlemen  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  our 
friend,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  is  not  here  to 
preside  at  this  table,  and  no  one  regrets  it 
more  than  I  do.  I  feel  somewhat  afraid 
that  I  shall  not  meet  >our  expectations; 
but,  gentlemen,  I  trust  that  there  are  here 
no  arms  to  be  encountered  save  those  of 
friendship,  and  no  shots  to  be  avoided  save 
those  flashing  from  bright  eyes,  and  that 
there  are  none  here  save  kindred  spirits 
exchanging  congratulations  and  rejoicings 
the  present  opportunity  affords  us. 

Gentlemen,  we  meet  here  to-night  to  hon- 
or a  man  who  is  known  to  you  all — known 
for  many  long  years;  and  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  feel  that  he  is  so  honored  ;  that 
so  many  noble  and  true  men  of  art  have 
come  here  to  do  honor  to  him ;  a  man  who 
has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time,  and 
the  best  part  of  his  life  in  following  a  pro- 
fession which  you  are  all  interested  in — one 
that  has  been  his  love,  and  one  which  he 
probably  will  follow  so  long  as  he  lives. 

We  have  a  little  secret  at  this  end  of  the 
table.  There  is  a  little  box  here,  and  cur 
friend  Mr.  Bogardus  will  say  something 
about  it ;  but  I  don't  wish  to  take  up  your 
time  now  in  telling  you  what  it  is. 

There  are  many  here  to-night  who  will 
be  glad  to  say  some  words  of  encourage 
ment  to  the  man  we  honor,  and  1  wish  to 


say  one  for  him  myself.     I  have  known  him 

for  about  twenty  years.  I  know  him  to  be 
B  man  of  sound  integrity  and  sterling  value, 
and  well  worthy  all  the  honor  which  you 
may  bestow  upon  him.     (Applause). 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  a  couple  of  letters 
from  absent  ones.  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony 
has  been  quite  ill  for  some  weeks  past,  and 
his  physician  has  sent  him  down  to  the  Hot 
Springs  in  Arkansas.  I  wrote  him  what 
was  proposed  to  be  done  in  honor  of  our 
brother  Roche,  and  he  responds  as  follows : 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  March  15,  1884. 

Dear  Colonel : 

I  have  just  received  your  favor  of  the  12th 
instant,  enclosing  a  ticket  for  the  dinner  and 
presentation  to  Mr.  Roche. 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  shall  not  be  able 
to  be  present,  to  contribute  my  testimony 
to  the  worth  and  ability  of  Mr.  Roche,  but 
as  far  as  I  can  do  so  by  means  of  this  mis- 
sive I  desire  to  render  a  sincere  tribute  to 
his  excellence  of  character  as  a  man  and  to 
his  ability  in  the  profession  of  his  love.  We 
have  long  been  climbing  the  hill  of  photo- 
graphic knowledge  together,  and  my  hope 
for  him  is  that,  though  I  may  falter  in  the 
ascent,  it  may  be  reserved  for  him  to  reach 
the  pinnacle  at  which  I  may  never  arrive. 

Please  remember  me  to  all  the  gentlemen 
present ;  and  believing  that  no  chair  on 
such  an  occasion  should  be  vacant,  I  return 
the  ticket,  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  think 
best. 

Plese  give  Mr.  Roche  my  hearty  con- 
gratulations for  this  evidence  of  the  esteem 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  acquaintances,  in- 
cluding his  old  friend,  myself. 

V'o  irs,  very  truly, 

H.  T.  Anthony. 

(Applause). 

The  Chairman.  The  other  letter  is  from 
Mr.  E.  Anthony. 

March  18,  1884. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  circumstances 
prevent  my  being  present  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to   Mr.  Roche   of  the 
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testimonial    of  esteem  on  the    part  of  so 
many  of  his  friends. 

My  presence  would  not  add  much  weight 
to  the  meeting  (probably  about  125  pounds), 
but  any  extra  gravity  might  detract  from 
"  the  hilarity  of  the  occasion." 

Notwithstanding  that  I  cannot  be  with 
you  personally,  I  am  heartily  with  you  in 
the  matter  of  doing  honor  to  Mr.  Roche, 
for  his  many  qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  as 
well  as  for  his  discoveries  and  improvements 
in  the  photographic  field. 

If  anybody  ever  had  photography  on  the 
brain  it  is  Mr.  Roche,  and  though  he  has 
been  mixing  brains  steadily  for  the  last 
twenty  years  with  everything  he  has  pro- 
duced, he  appears  still  to  have  plenty  left, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  continue  to  draw 
on  them  in  the  improvement  of  the  art, 
which  he  maintains  is  "  still  in  its  infancy." 
Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  Anthony. 

To  the  Chairman  of  the     ) 
Roche  Testimonial  Meeting.  \ 

(Applause,) 

The  Chairman.  The  first  thing  I  find 
on  the  programme  is  the  name  of  Henry 
J.  Newton,  chairman.  Well,  we  have  pass- 
ed that.  The  next  is  .the  presentation  by 
Mr.  A.  Bogardus  of  this  little  box,  and  in  it 
the  testimonial.  It  is  a  fine  watch,  and  as 
good  a^  any  body  has.  Mr.  Bogardus  will 
tell  you  about  it. 

The  Presentation. 

Mr.  Bogardus  wasgieeted  with  applause, 
and  in  making  the  presentation  spoke  as 
follows : 

My  brother :  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
to  you.  We  feel  it  a  duty  as  men  engaged 
in  the  profession  in  which  we  are,  to  yield 
honor  to  a  man  who  has  done  so  much  for 
us;  and  a  few  of  your  friends  have  gather- 
ed here  to-night  to  offer  you  this  testimoni- 
al. I  say  a  few,  because  if  all  your  friends 
were  to  come  together,  I  don't  know  where 
you  would  find  a  room  to  hold  them,  and  I 
don't  know  a  caterer  who  would  undertake 
to  feed  them.  Your  friends  are  many.  You 
have  worked  with  head  and  hand,  and  you 


have  such  indomitable  pluck  that  you  never 
stop  short  of  success ;  and  we  only  say 
amongst  ourselves,  "what  will  Roche  do 
next?"  It  is  said  of  Lincoln,  that  when 
Sherman  commenced  his  march  the  people 
at  the  North  didn't  know  exactly  where  he 
was  going,  and  some  one  asked  Mr.  Lincoln 
if  he  knew.  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  I  know 
where  he  has  gone  in,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell 
where  he  will  come  out."  It  is  so  with  Mr. 
Roche.  He  is  working  at  something  con- 
stantly, and  we  don't  know  where  he  is  go- 
ing to  come  out  at ;  "but  whenever  he  comes 
out  he  brings  something  with  him.  All  we 
have  to  say  is,  Friend ;  go  right  along,  and 
we  will  stand  at  your  back. 

It  is  related  by  naturalists  that  a  certain 
little  amphibious  animal  is  all  nerve  from 
the  top  of  its  head  to  the  end  of  its  toes. 
Mr.  Roche  is  all  photography  from  head  to 
toes.  And  at  this  moment  I  am  reminded 
of  a  story. 

Several  professors  from  Yale  College 
went  out  West  to  find  petrifactions.  They 
were  looking  through  the  Yosemite  and 
other  places,  and  at  last  came  across  an  old 
farmer  who  lived  there.  The  gentlemen 
being  very  tired  stopped  at  his  house,  and 
got  into  conversation  with  him.  The  old 
farmer  stuttered — had  an  impediment  in  his 
speech.  They  inquired  of  him  in  regard  to 
the  country  round  about.  At  last  he  said 
"  t-t  t-there's  a  p-p-petrified  man  just  out 
beyond  here  and  he's  g-g-got  a  g  g-gun  up 
ss-shooting ;  and  the  g-g-un  is  petrified 
too.  (Laughter  and  applause).  And  about 
f-f-fifty  feet  or  over  off  in  the  a-a  air  t-t-there 
is  a  b-b-bird,  and  it  is  p-p-petrified  too. 
The  professors  said  that  could  not  be;  that 
it  must  be  a  falsehood  ;  that  the  attraction 
of  gravitation  would  interfere,  and  the  bird 
could  not  remain  in  the  air  without  sup- 
port. The  man  replied,  bb-but  the  at- 
traction of  g-g- gravitation  is  p  p-p- petrified 
too.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

So  it  is  with  our  friend  Roche.  He  seems 
to  be  the  attraction  of  gravitation  all  the 
way  down  and  up.     You  can't  miss  it. 

There  is  only  one  thing  I  hope  he  will 
never  do — invent  a  way  to  take  colors. 
Now  suppose  we  had  to  take  colors.     One 
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old  lady  would  come  back  and  say,  "  I  have 
more  color  in  my  cheeks  than  that."  An- 
other old  fellow  would  come  in  and  say, 
"  my  nose  is  altogether  too  red."  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

If  suited  in  color  of  face,  it  would  revert 
to  color  of  dress.  One  will  say,  you  have 
the  colors  wrong  ;  mine  is  a  pink,  and  it  is 
a  peacock  blue ;  and  you  take  it  over  again. 
Another  says,  mine  is  a  "  London  smoke," 
and  you  have  got  it  "  moon  on  the  lake," 
or  a  sunshine  glimmer,  etc  ;  and  you  set 
them  again.  Setting  them  again  reminds 
me  of  a  story.  An  old  lady's  husband  had 
been  drowned,  and  they  could  not  find  him 
for  several  weeks.  At  last  he  was  found 
floating  in  the  water  and  the  body  full  of 
eels.  They  went  to  the  widow  and  wanted 
to  know  what  they  should  do  with  him,  and 
she  said,  "take  the  eels  out  and  set  him 
again."  (Laughter.)  And  those  fellows 
down  at  the  other  end  of  the  table  know 
what  it  is  to  "  set  'em  again." 

Now,  Mr.  Roche,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
gentlemen  present  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
presenting  you  this  watch,  and  wish  all  the 
gentlemen  here  a  good  time,  although  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  dry  plate  man  in 
the  house  to-night. 

Mr.  Thos.  C.  Roche  having  b:en  an- 
nounced by  the  Chairman,  amid  great  ap- 
plause made  the  following  brief  response. 

Mr.  Roche's  Response. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  consider  this  a  great  honor  which  you 
are  conferring  on  me  for  my  humble  en- 
deavors to  promote  photography,  and  as  a 
workman  in  the  profession.  In  accepting 
this  magnificent  testimonial  of  your  esteem, 
gentlemen,  I  more  than  thank  you,  one  and 
all.  You  time  me  by  your  friendship,  and 
chain  me  by  your  good  will. 

A  great  deal  of  my  success  is  due  to  the 
Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.,  and  in  particular 
to  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  who  has  pointed 
out  the  lines  of  investigation  to  be  pursued 
and  objects  to  be  gained,  and  by  his  chemi- 
cal skill  has  enabled  me  to  overcome  every 
obstacle  I  have  met  with  in  attaining  the 


results  desired.  Their  uniform  kindnCH, 
courtesy  and  confidence  has  always  made 
the  discharge  of  my  duties  a  source  of  un- 
alloyed pleasure. 

In  my  intercourse  with  professional  and 
amateur  photographers  I  have  always  found 
great  satisfaction,  and  I  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  feeling  has  been  mutual. 

To  the  gentleman  who,  unknown  to  me, 
originated  this  evening's  demonstration,  Mr. 
Henry  N.  Grenier,  and  to  those  who  so 
promptly  united  with  him,  I  am  under  deep 
obligations. 

There  are  here  to-night  some  gentlemen 
who  are  world-renowned  in  the  profession, 
and  they  do  me  honor  by  joining  with  you 
on  this  occasion.  You  are  anxious  to  hear 
from  them,  and  I  am  afraid  unless  I  stop  I 
may  over-develope  and  fog  badly. 

I  thank  you  all  again,  gentlemen,  for 
your  substantial  mark  of  esteem  and  friend- 
ship. 

The  Chairman.  There  is  a  toast  on  the 
li^t  to  be  responded  to  by  Mr.  Geo.  G. 
Rockwood.  You  all  know  him.  He  does 
everything  as  "  quick  as  a  wink." 

P/wtog*  aphy  of  the  Past  and  Present. 

Mr.  Rockwood.  That  is  a  hint  from 
the  Colonel  that  he  wants  me  to  be  brief. 

Some  three  weeks  ago,  some  one  came  to 
me  and  said,  "  Rock,  we  are  going  to  give 
the  old  man  Roche  a  setting  up.  Now  I 
want  you  to  speak  on  the  toast,  "Photog- 
raphy of  the  past  and  present."  I  said, 
"that  is  rather  presumptive;  is  it  not?" 
"  Yes,"  says  he  ;  but,  Lord,  you  have  been 
a  photographer  always."  If  he  had  limited 
it  and  said  I  had  once  been  a  photographer  ; 
but  he  has  carried  me  away  back  to  the  age 
Methusalah,  and  I  don't  think  it  is  proper 
for  me  to  respond.  Mr.  Bogardus  is  the 
man ;  he  has  been  some  ninety-nine  years 
before  the  camera.     (Laughter. ) 

Last  Tuesday  night  I  went  to  the  meet- 
ing of  the  photographers  at  the  American 
Institute.  Brother  Whitney  stood  up  and 
claimed  he  had  taken  a  good  picture  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  Charlie  Hull  said,  "  Rock ; 
that  ain't  so.      He  is  nothing  but  a  boy  in 
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the  business.  I  tell  you  I  used  to  take  in- 
stantaneous photographs  off  Noah's  ark." 
So  you  see  I  am  entirely  unfitted  to  speak 
on  that  subject  in  that  way. 

I  might  say  a  word  possibly  on  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  some  par- 
ticulars since  I  entered  photography.  Twen- 
ty-five to  twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  I 
first  became  a  photographer,  T  would  say  to 
inquiries  as  to  what  business  I  was  in — "  I 
have  been  a  reporter,  and  I  have  been  in 
other  business  "  The  photographer  of  that 
age  was  looked  upon  as  a  human  cess- 
pool. When  men  were  good  for  nothing 
else  they  became  photographers.  If  two 
photographers  were  standing  together  in 
conversation  they  would  each  try  to  see 
who  could  tell  the  biggest  lies  to  prevent 
the  other  from  finding  out  any  secrets  of  the 
business.  All  that  has  changed,  and  we 
have  here  this  evening  an  illustration  of 
their  present  good  fellowship.      (Applause). 

If  we  want  information,  if  we  cannot  get 
it  in  the  journals — which  we  did  not  have  in 
the  earlier  days  of  photography — we  go  to 
the  next  door  neighbor  and  get  a  court- 
eous reply.  There  is  now  an  era  of  good 
fellowship  among  the  fraternity.  Now  as 
short  speeches  are  in  order — as  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  past  and  present  of  photog- 
raphy there  is  our  old  friend  Roche,  who  is 
twice  the  epitome  of  the  past,  the  present 
and,  I  hope,  the  future  also  of  photography. 
(Applause). 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  Mr.  Kurtz 
had  promised  to  be  here,  but  there  was  a 
family  gathering  in  which  he  was  obliged  to 
be  present  and  take  part,  and  wishes  to  be 
excused. 

We  have  next  a  toast  to  be  responded  to 
by  an  old  friend,  an  honorable  gentleman, 
and  one  we  all  know  and  are  very  familiar 
with.  We  don't  have  him  with  us  often  ; 
but  to-night  we  find  him  here,  and  he  has 
promised  to  do  something  for  us. 

The  Wet  and  Dry  Plate  Process. 
Mr.  C.  D.  FREDRICKS.      Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  :     I  find  on  the  little  card 
placed  at  each  dry  plate  the  following : 


Huitres  sur  coquille 
Hors  d'eeuvre  varie 

POT AGE 
Consomme  printaniere 

POISSON 

Croquette  de  saumon  a  la  certosine 

Pommes  Duchesse 

ENTREES 
Poulet  de  print  em ps  saute  aux  cham- 
pignons.   Risolle  de  Ris-de-  Veau 
a  r Tmperatrice. 

Petit s  poids. 

ROT  I. 

Becassines  sur  toast. 

Mayonnaise  salade. 
DESSERT. 
Glaces.     Par  fait  amour. 
Fruits  de  saison. 
Patisserie  assorted. 
etc.',  etc. 
This  is  all  very  dry  ;  the  wet  has  not  been 
much.     (Laughter  and  applause).    This  bot- 
tle  shows   (turning  upside  down)  that    the 
wet  i«  played  out,  and  it  is  very  dry ;  and  I 
suppose  we   all   are.      (Laughter    and    ap- 
!  plause). 

I  love  certain  things ;  I  love  everything 
that  is  good.  I  did  at  one  time  love  this 
old  wet  thing  ;  but  it  is  played  out.  I  now 
love  the  dry.  I  love  old  Roche,  because  he 
is  a  good  fellow ;  and  I  love  you  all,  and 
though  it  is  dry  enough,  that  is  all  I  have 
to  say.     (Laughter  and  applause). 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  :  Here  is 
the  testimonial,  and  on  the  inner  case  you'll 
find  engraved — 

Presented  to 

Thomas  C.  Roche 

by 

Brother  Photographers 

as  a  mark  of  esteem  and  for  valued 

services  to  the  craft. 

March  18,  1884. 
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I  will  send  it  down  the  tabic  so  that  you 
all  may  see  it. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen:  There  is 
■  Gardner  here  to-night,  although  it  is  not 
exactly  the  season  for  gardening  ;  so  we 
will  call  upon  him  to  respond  to  the  toast — 

11  The  History  of  Photography:1 

Gentlemen,  I  take  pleasure  in  introduc- 
ing to  you  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Gentlemen  :  The  history  of  photogra- 
phy— in  five  minutes  !  !  (for  this  is  the  time 
given,  I  believe,  to  each  of  the  speakers. 
With  such  a  long  lease  of  time,  it  is  of 
course  essential  for  me  to  go  back  to  the 
first  of  our  forefathers,  even  unto  Adam. 

No  doubt  you  have  all  experienced  the 
disagreeable  fact  that  those  whose  images 
you  have  taken  have  seldom  been  entirely 
pleased  with  their  own  shadows  ;  there  was 
always  something  either  in  dress  or  expres- 
sion that  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
Now  if  we  analyze  this  matter  carefully  we 
shall  find  that  they  are  not  so  much  to 
blame  as  at  first  sight  they  might  appear  to 
be,  from  the  fact  that  this  spirit  of  fault- 
finding comes  from  inheritance  !  For  it  is 
recorded  that  when  Adam  first  saw  his  im- 
age he  was  so  displeased  with  himself  that 
he  went  out  and  commenced  ornamenting 
his  person  with  fig  leaves  !  And  all  his 
posterity,  up  to  the  present  hour,  have  con- 
tinued the  practice  of  ornamentation  to  cov- 
er their  defects. 

You  are  all,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the 
difficulties  the  Egyptians  passed  through  in 
their  image  making  and  image  worship,  and 
how  they  manifested  the  same  disposition 
as  Father  Adam,  worshipping  every  other 
image  but  their  own  ! 

Now  there  is  something  also  of  the  his- 
tory of  photography  or  image  making  that 
has  not  been  written — s-ome  little  things 
that  are  of  value,  but  of  which  we  know 
nothing  except  through  the  medium  of  tra- 
dition. Take  for  example  the  "  magic  buff." 
We  should  no  doubt  search  history  in  vain 
to  find  the  origin  of  this  discovery,  and 
hence  we  have  nothing  left  us  but  tradition 
to  satisfy  our  curiosity. 


The  story  is,  concerning  this  "  n 
buff,"  that  its  first  inception  came  from  an 
accident.  It  is  said  that  a  daguerreotype 
who  was  very  fond  of  playing  the  violin  and 
was  too  poor  to  have  a  home  separate  from 
his  gallery,  devoted  his  leisure  time  in  thus 
amusing  himself,  wife  and  child.  Well,  the 
boy  naturally  had  the  disposition  of  the 
father,  and  desired  to  do  just  what  the  fa- 
ther did  Of  course  he  was  not  allowed  to 
have  the  instrument,  so  in  the  absence  of 
the  father  he  substuuted  a  buff  for  the  vio- 
lin, and  a  tallow  candle  for  the  bow,  and 
thus  accompanied  himself  with  his  own  res- 
onant voice;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  far 
in  his  song  when  the  mother  appeared  and 
instantly  changed  the  tenor  of  his  music. 
She  had  scarcely  removed  the  bulk  of  the 
tallow  from  the  buff  when  the  husband  came 
in,  followed  by  a  customer.  The  buff  was 
used,  the  plate  exposed,  and  the  picture 
was  found  to  be  entirely  overdone.  He 
took  the  same  buff  again  and  prepared  an- 
other plate,  and  exposed  it  in  the  camera 
for  one-half  the  time  only  of  the  previous 
sitting.  This  picture  also  proved  too  light ; 
but  his  patron  taking  no  exception  to  it,  he 
allowed  it  to  pass.  The  wife  was  too  much 
frightened  to  allow  her  husband  to  know 
the  truth  regarding  the  buff,  but  when  the 
family  physician  came  in  she  privately  told 
him  all  the  particulars  regarding  the  matter. 
It  is  a  sad  day  for  the  husband  when  the 
wife  tells  her  doctor  family  secrets  that  she 
dare  not  reveal  to  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold !  The  doctor,  being  no  novice  in  the 
daguerrean  art,  discovering  the  advantages 
of  a  greased  buff,  called  it  for  the  first  time 
"the  magic  buff,"  and  sold  it  to  each  of 
the  daguerreotypists  for  twenty  dollars  a 
piece,  not  even  excluding  the  originator 
himself. 

There  is  one  other  point  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  reproduc- 
tion of  natural  colors  in  the  daguerreotype. 
I  think  it  was  a  Mr.  Hill  who  claims  the 
honor  of  making  this  wonderful  discovery. 
After  due  announcement  he  wrote  a  book 
disclosing  all  the  secrets  of  his  wonderful 
feat.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
compositions   I    have   ever    met    with.     In 
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fact,  it  reads  like  a  novel  of  the  highest  or- 
der ;  and  it  is  cheap,  I  may  say,  for  it  only 
costs  ten  dollars  a  copy,  and  contains  175 
pages.  In  fact,  it  is  a  book  so  valuable 
that  you  may  not  even  find  a  copy  of  it  in 
the  Astor  Library ;  but  you  may  meet  with 
it  in  the  libraries  of  some  of  our  old  da- 
guerreotypists,  who  at  the  time  of  its  publi- 
cation had  color  o?i  the  brain  ! 

I  once  read  one  of  the  formulas  in  this 
book,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  it  contains 
every  ingredient  or  chemical  employed  in 
photography,  and  some  which  I  have  not 
yet  met  with  in  all  my  study  of  chemistry  ; 
and  it  is  my  impression  that  any  man  who 
can  put  that  compound  successfully  togeth- 
er is  more  of  a  genius  than  even  our  friend 
Roche,  and  he  is  about  up  to  the  average. 
But  to  be  more  serious,  let  us  glance  at  the 
history  of  photography  from  a  commercial 
point  of  view. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence 
its  exchange?  would  not  amount  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  is  estimated 
that,  at  the  present  time,  not  less  than  forty 
tons  of  silver  and  three  tons  of  gold  are 
used  annually  for  photographic  purposes  in 
the  United  States. 

Now  if  we  take  the  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  required  for  each  cabinet  picture  and 
find  the  number  of  pictures  that  can  be 
made  with  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver 
above  named,  and  the  average  price  for 
which  these  cards  are  sold,  we  shall  get  the 
sum  of  $27,080,000  dollars  expended  an- 
nually for  portraits 

If  we  add  to  this  the  work  of  outdoor 
photographers  we  shall  find  that  photogra- 
phy in  a  commercial  point  of  view  is  cer- 
tainly worthy  of  notice.  The  product  of 
these  outdoor  workmen  there  is  perhaps  no 
exact  means  of  telling.  But  if  we  take  the 
catalogues  of  all  the  view  publishers  within 
our  reach,  we  shall  find  that  six  hundred 
thousand  different  subjects  are  now  on  sale 
in  the  City  of  New  York  alone — scarcely  a 
spot  worthy  of  public  note  either  in  the  Old 
or  New  World  that  has  not  already  been 
photographed.  Were  we  to  take  the  al- 
bumenized  paper  used  in  photography  in  a 
single  >ear,  we  should  be  able  to  cover  a 


city  three  times  as  large  as  New  York  with 
a  silvered  canopy.  Hence  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  photographers  make  more  pic- 
tures annually  than  artists  have  ever  made 
in  an  age.  Thus  the  photographer  adds  as 
much  to  the  happiness  of  the  lower  million, 
as  the  painter  does  to  the  million  heir. 

So  that  now,  by  means  of  this  beautiful 
and  useful  art,  we  may  sit  in  our  private 
parlors  or  public  halls  and  see  pass  before 
us  the  noted  ruins  of  the  Old  World,  catch 
glimpses  of  its  most  imposing  temples,  its 
parks,  its  boulevards,  the  interior  and  ex- 
terior of  its  palaces,  and  its  most  noted 
scenery. 

The  day  is  passed  when  the  traveller  can 
come  home  and  tell  us  of  men  whose  heads 
do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders,  of  temples 
whose  spires  do  reach  the  sky,  of  scenery 
that  puts  in  shadow  the  imagery  of  Lallah 
Rookh.  We  will  have  no  more  of  these 
imaginative  travellers  !  They  must  come 
home  truthful  scientists,  or  philosophers, 
or  historians,  each  accompanied  with  the 
works  of  his  attendant  photographer,  or  we 
shall  class  his  writings  in  the  same  category 
with  the  "  Arabian  Night  Entertainments." 

By  photography  shall  our  children's  chil- 
dren read  the  customs  and  habits  of  the 
present  hour ;  they  shall  know  of  its  arts 
and  its  civilization.  By  her  magic  charms 
shall  the  past  rise  again  and  become  the 
present.  By  her  the  minds  of  future  ages 
shall  pass  from  place  to  place,  from  age  to 
age,  momentarily  and  at  will  ! 
Again  shall  all  the  "godlike  heroes  rise  to  view, 

And  all  their  faded  garlands  bloom  anew." 

Capt.  Russell  has  something  to  say  re- 
garding— 

7Jie  Man  and  His  Work. 

Mr.  Roche  commenced  as  an  amateur 
photographer  in  1858.  In  i860  he  first 
brought  into  use  aniline  dyes  for  photo- 
graphic purposes,  for  tinting  albumen  pa- 
per and  varnishes  for  ambrotypes,  and  for 
coloring  photographic  prints. 

In  the  spring  of  1862  he  was  induced  by 
Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  t  o  adopt  photog- 
raphy as  a  profession,  and  has  remained 
in  his  employ  ever  since.     About  the  same 
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time  there  WM  an  inunense  demand  for  rlrst- 
class  Btereoscopic  work.  There  were  already 
several  very  successful  photographers  in  the 
field,  and  he  doubted  his  ability  to  cope 
with  them;  but  through  the  encouragement 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  he  regained  confi- 
dence and  was  soon  recognized  as  an  expert. 
He  was  the  first  to  take  a  complete  set  of 
stereo,  negatives  of  the  Central  Park,  for 
which  he  was  then  complimented  in  the 
New  York  Herald  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett.  He  was  also  the  first  to  make  a 
series  of  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

During  the  war  arrangements  were  made 
by  the  Messrs.  Anthony  with  the  govern- 
ment, by  which  Mr.  Roche  left  for  the  front 
and  was  placed  under  the  special  orders  of 
General  Meigs.  He  then  secured  several 
hundreds  of  10  x  12  negatives  for  govern- 
ment use,  and  at  the  same  time  thousands 
of  stereoscopic  views  of  war  scenes,  etc.,  for 
the  Messrs.  Anthony. 

Afterwards  he  travelled  east,  south  and 
west  in  search  of  the  picturesque.  During 
this  interval  he  made  upwards  of  fifteen 
thousand  negatives,  meeting  with  great  suc- 
cess. 

His  experience  and  mode  of  working  in 
the  field  he  gave  to  the  fraternity  at  the 
Photographic  Convention  of  the  N.  P.  A. 
held  in  Buffalo,  for  which  he  was  honored 
with  a  special  vote  of  thanks. 

In  1877  he  was  awarded  a  silver  medal 
for  the  best  carbon  transparencies,  and 
again  in  1878.  In  the  same  year  he  invent- 
ed a  new  mode  of  photo-mechanical  print- 
ing, and  although  seventeen  patents  were 
previously  issued  he  obtained  two.  This 
process  is  now  in  general  commercial  use 
by  the  Messrs.  Anthony,  and  Osgood  &  Co. 
of  Boston,  and  others. 

In  1879  he  was  the  first  to  make  and 
show  proofs  on  gelatino-bromide  paper,  for 
which  he  also  obtained  a  patent. 

In  1880  he  announced  the  important  dis 
covery  described  by  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  as 
the  "missing  link,"  for  making  an  insoluble, 
non-hilling  sensitive  gelatine  dry  plate,  re- 
quiring neither  ice  nor  alum  in  its  devel- 
opment in  the  hottest  weather.  These  are 
now  commercially  known  as  the  Eastman 


Tropical   dry    plate*  J    and    he    is  at    pi 

engaged  in  perfecting  othei   improvement! 

that  will  still  further  advance  the  art. 

In    his  relations    with  professionals    and 

amateurs  he  has  gratuitously  imparted   all 
the  information  that  lay  in  his  power. 

He  loves  his  profession,  and  although  he 
has  seen  hard  service  in  the  field,  he  has 
never  regretted  having  chosen  photography 
as  a  business.  He  considers  that  much  of 
his  success  is  due  to  the  encouragement  and 
support  he  has  always  received  from  the 
Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co  ,  particularly  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony,  to  whom  he  feels  under  great 
obligations.  The  latter  gentleman,  from  his 
more  extensive  knowledge  of  photographic 
chemistry — having  long  made  that  a  special 
study — has  often  been  enabled  to  impart  im- 
portant information  on  the  subject  of  chem- 
ical action  and  reaction;  and  when  Mr. 
Roche  has  been  tempted  to  give  up  in  de- 
spair, not  finding  the  results  he  sought,  a 
timely  suggestion  from  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony 
has  solved  every  difficulty. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  :  We  have 
an  amateur  here,  Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge. 
He  will  answer  to  the  toast  of— 

Amateur  Photography. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  The 
praise  photographers  give  amateurs,  I  sup- 
pose, is  just,  but  is  hardly  deserved  by  the 
whole  class.  We  must  divide  them  into 
two  classes,  and  the  dividing  line  is  very  dis- 
tinct and  very  sharp.  During  my  travels 
for  some  months  past  I  heard  words  from 
professionals  that  made  me  feel  that  it  is  an 
honor  even  to  bear  the  name  of  an  amateur 
photographer  ;  and  the  credit  is  given  justly 
undoubtedly,  for  a  great  number  of  the  most 
important  photographic  discoveries  are  due 
to  amateurs.  But  such  men  are  something 
more  than  amateurs  ;  they  deserve  the  name 
of  investigators.  With  their  work  you  are 
all  familiar. 

The  amateur  proper,  who  takes  up  the 
art  from  pure  love  of  it,  is  a  man  more  won- 
derful in  every  way  than  the  professional  or 
the  investigator.  He  will  do  things  calmly 
that  would  drive  every  professional  out  of 
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business.  He  will  achieve  results  that  I 
think  would  certainly  close  every  gallery  in 
New  York  City.  Meet  him,  and  so  much 
as  put  your  finger  up  to  him  crooked  with 
interrogation,  and  he  will  overflow  with  in- 
terrogations and  explanations  on  the  won- 
derful character  of  what  he  is  doing  and  his 
marvels,  and  thev  are  endless. 

I  could  spend  a  whole  evening  in  telling 
you — having  begun  in  the  days  when  there 
were  no  helps  for  amateurs — how  I  got  a 
professional  to  come  and  instruct  me,  a 
poor  amateur,  develope  a  collodion  dry  plate, 
and  how  he  mixed  the  wet  plate  developer 
for  me.  Tt  was  surprising  how  that  poor 
fellow  worked,  and  finally  gave  up  the  thing 
as  a  bad  job.  He  did  not  know  why  it  was 
his  developer  would  not  work  on  a  dry  as 
well  as  on  a  wet  plate.  Then  he  took  my 
little  3x4  plate,  and  using  the  developer  that 
came  with  the  plate  developed  it  by  pouring 
on  the  solution  ;  and  just  fancy  the  quantity 
he  took,  when  it  was  developing  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  Then,  full  of  enthusiasm 
and  the  most  childlike  admiration  for  my 
work,  I  started  three  or  four  of  my  friends 
in  the  business.  Then  I  saw  the  error,  and 
repentd,  but  it  was  too  late  to  be  forgiven. 
One  of  them  came  to  me  with  four  or  five 
dozen  negatives.  He  reached  into  his  vest 
pocket  and  took  out  perhaps  a  dozen  or 
twenty  plates,  each  about  one  and  a  half 
inches  long  by  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide, 
and  wanted  to  know  what  the  trouble  with 
this  one  wa<=,  and  why  the  others  were  not 
not  as  good  as  that  one  ;  and  then  went  into 
the  other  vest  pocket  and  brought  out  an- 
other dozen  plates,  and  went  through  the 
whole  thing,  recounting  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  things  that  happened  in  develop- 
ing. I  was  tired.  I  asked  him  what  kind  of 
a  camera  he  had.  Well,  he  stuttered  a  little 
over  that  ;  but  it  seems  it  was  made  out  of 
a  cigar  box.  The  lenses  had  stops  of  a  six- 
teenth of  an  inch  opening,  and  originally 
were  part  of  a  pair  of  opera  glasses.  I 
could  not  stand  it.  It  was  too  much  ad- 
vice on  too  small  plates.  He  knows  bet- 
ter now,  and  works  with  a  Dallmeyer  rapid 
rectilinear.  Then  another  friend  came  to 
me  and  wanted  to  know  why  it  was  that  he 


had  taken  a  very  nice  picture  and  negative  all 
right,  but  as  soon  as  he  had  put  it  in  the 
hypo,  the  picture  slid  to  one  side.  That 
puzzled  me,  so  I  had  him  bring  the  plate  to 
me.  It  was  plain  enough  then  ;  one-half  of 
it  was  fixed  and  the  other  half  was  not. 
He  has  graduated  also,  and  is  using  plates 
professionally  at  present  They  gradually 
get  out  of  the  amateur  business.  But, 
thanks  to  my  good  friend  Roche,  who  has 
educated  many  of  all  these  wonderful  ama- 
teurs as  well  as  myself,  some  have  developed 
into  very  respectable  photographers. 

Amateurs  are  having  their  use.  They  are 
very  appreciative  admirers  of  good  photo- 
graphic work.  They  know  a  picture  now 
when  they  see  it,  and  when  they  see  first- 
class  work  (almost  any  of  you  gentlemen 
produce  it),  there  is  an  admiration  that  no 
layman  ever  experiences  who  has  never  at- 
tempted to  make  a  picture.  We  know 
something  now  of  the  difficulties  you  have 
in  taking  a  face  with  a  turnedup  nose,  the 
blotched  complexion,  and  awkward,  angu- 
lar form,  to  make  really  artistic  pictures 
of  them.  We  know  something  about  the 
difficulties  of  bringing  out  those  deep  shad- 
ows, and  toning  down  high  lights,  and  prop- 
erly managing  so  as  to  secure  a  harmonious 
composition,  deserving  to  be  called  an  ar- 
tistic picture. 

Then  the  amateurs  are  doing  one  other 
thing  of  value.  They  are  going  into  every 
corner  of  the  earth,  and  they  are  bringing 
back  negatives  and  pictures  which  probably 
professionals  never  could  get.  They  are 
putting  on  record  fact?  that  will  be  of  value 
in  all  ages.  I  wonder  what  man  ever  stood 
beside  Dr.  Kane's  collection  of  Daguerreo- 
types and  did  not  feel  a  respect  for  the  man 
who,  with  the  thermometer  6o°  below  zero 
and  with  the  old  Daguereotype  process, 
could  bring  back  from  those  frigid  regions 
beautiful,  artistic  work.  I  think  I  am  just- 
ly proud  even  of  the  second  division  of  the 
amateurs,  and  as  a  representative  I  feel  flat- 
tered to  be  among  them,  and  to  tender  to 
Mr.  Roche  our  most  hearty  thanks  for  his 
assistance  to  us  in  learning  what  has  been 
to  many  of  us  a  very  long  and  difficult  but 
most  delightful  lesson.     (Applause.) 
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The  Chairman.  We  have  next  to  hear 
from  our  friend  Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge, 
who  responds  to  the  toast  of — 

Art  Photography. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen: 

This  trying  toast  has  been  drying  on  my 
palate  so  long  that  I  fear  I  can't  get  it  off, 
and  the  subject  is  such  an  endless  one  that 
it  is  difficult  to  find  the  place  of  beginning. 
However,  I'll  try  to  get  into  the  art  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  I  fail  to  reappear, 
kindly  set  me  down  as  a  lost  Pleiad. 

Art  photography  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
lost  arts.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  Chinese,  the  Hindoos  and  the  Egyp- 
tians all  claim  to  have  discovered  it,  I  be- 
lieve.    Like  our  own  beloved  and  lamented 


aborigines,  they  were  great  admirers  of  art, 
and  we  might  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt.  The  Egyptians  were  good  in  colors, 
too ;  and  in  that  respect,  perhaps,  just  a 
trifle  ahead  of  us.     (Laughter.) 

But  I  am  wandering.    (The  speaker  wan- 
dered frightfully,  amid  great  laughter,  and 
then  resumed  as  follows)  :    Art  photography 
in  colors  is  another  lost  art.     Some  people 
imagine  it  has  always  been  lost,  but  that  is 
I  a  grave  mistake,  as  Mr.  Bogardus  told  us 
I  the  other  night.     A  Mr.  Hill  discovered  it 
j  long  ago.     But  he  found  it  rather  an  up-hill 
j  business,  it  seems,  up  there  among  the  Hei- 
I  delbergs,  and  he  lost   it   again   soon   after, 
poor  fellow  !    Papa  Roche  comes  as  near  to 
it  as  any  one,  perhaps.     Ask  him. 

Yes,  my  friends,  the  Egyptians  were  great 
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admirers  of  art.  They  fairly  idolized  it. 
Why,  their  national  emblem  was  the  sym- 
bol of  art,  I  art,  as  good  old  Lindley  Mur- 
ray might  have  called  it — the  serpent. 

Now  the  Egyptian  serpents  discovered 
the  fascinating  art  of  biting  their  tails,  and 
when  they  indulged  that  aesthetic  fancy, 
every  head  was  bowed  and  every  body  bent 
in  humble  and  astute  admiration.  Such 
excessive  ecstasy  and  veneration  is  another 
lost  art,  and  probably  lost  for  good. 


There  are  several  explanations  of  that 
devotional  seance.  One  is,  that  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  things  were  thus  thought  to 
be  happily  blended,  and  the  two  great  ex- 
tremes of  infinity  and  eternity  forever  united. 
Another  improbable  theory  is,  that  that 
charming  creature  was  simply  drawing  on 
the  fancy,  and  endeavoring  to  reproduce  a 
copy  of  his  own  inimitable  colored  art  pho- 
tograph within  the  wide  angle  rectilinear  op- 
tics of  his  entranced  beholders.    (Laughter.) 
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But  before  this  interesting  toast  is  utterly 
relegated  to  the  lost  arts,  kindly  permit  me 
to  give  you  the  benefit  of  my  own  extended 
experience  and  observation.  As  an  art  pho- 
tographer of  many  years  standing  (I  entered 
the  dark  room  at  a  very  tender  age),  I  found 
it  extremely  difficult  to  become  very  much 
of  an  art  photographer  without  being  some 
thing  of  an  artist ;  and  I  found  it  equally 
trying  to  become  very  much  of  an  artist 
without  being  something  on  the  draw. 

I  repeat  it,  sir  ;  the  Egyptians  were  pas 
sionately  devoted  to  art,  and  they  were  great 
draughtsmen  —  a  little  wild  in  their  per- 
spective, perhaps ;  but  they  did  not  mind 
that ;  they  knew  that  distance  would  lend 
enchantment  ;  and  so  it  does.  At  this  late 
day  we  hardly  notice  it. 

They  draw  tolerably  well  to  day,  some 
people  imagine,  as  Brother  Wilson  will  tell 
you.  And  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  said 
to  have  drawn  that  nice  little  monolith  up 
there  in  the  Park,  which  we  call  Cleopatra's 
needle,  all  over  Egypt  ;  and  they  drew  all 
over  the  needle  ;  and  they  drew  Cleopatra 
herself,  in  her  barge,  in  company  with  a  dis- 
tinguished art  photographer  of  the  period, 
a  Mr.  Marc  Gambier  —  No,  I  am  mis- 
taken; it  was  Mr.  Antony — Mr.  Gambier 
was  not  then  in  the  business ;  and  they 
drew  the  water  off  the  Nile.  Just  now, 
sir,  they  are  having  a  spirited  little  contest 
with  our  transatlantic  cousins,  and  giving 
them  a  few  striking  and  effective  examples 
in  the  art  of  drawing  the  sword.  (Laugh- 
ter.) 

I  hardly  credit,  it,  sir,  but  rumor  has  it 
that,  in  conjunction  with  the  distinguished 
French  civil  engineer  M.  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  the  modern  Egyptians  intend  to 
draw  the  water  off  the  English  Channel,  so 
as  to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  African 
Zouaves  from  the  Sou  dan.  It  is  hoped, 
h  owever,  that  the  Egyptians  will  deservedly 
get  a  little  worsted  at  the  end,  because  they 
were  now  such  shockingly  rude  drawers. 
(Laughter.) 

One  word  more,  for  I  wish  to  carry  you 
for  a  moment  back  into  the  remote  ages  of 
the  prehistoric  past.  Recent  discoveries 
of  fossil  remains  conclusively  prove  that  art 


photography  was  even  then  known,  and  had 
attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 

Yes,  my  friends ;  the  camera  obscura 
is  veritably  man's  birthplace.  Within  its 
secret  recesses  are  limned  form,  face  and 
feature,  and  within  its  wondrous  laboratory 
all  arts  evolve.  Therein  atom  begets  atom 
and  corpuscle  unites  to  corpuscle  till  the 
perfect  photograph  is  finished  —  a  living 
likeness  of  a  living  Being  ! 

Gentlemen,  faint  traces  of  a  smile  disturb 
the  physiognomy  of  our  worthy  chairman, 
and  admonish  me  that  I  must  desist.  If 
I  leave  you  a  little  in  the  shade  on  a  subject 
of  such  paramount  importance,  kindly  for- 
give me.     (Laughter  and  applause.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  distinguish- 
ed  gentleman  here,  who  may  not  be  known 
to  you  all,  Prof.  Dudley.  He  has  kindly 
consented  to  respond  to  the  toast— 

Microscopic  Photography. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  feel  honored  in  being  requested  to  reply 
to  the  toast — "  Microscopic  Photography" 
for  there  are  others  who  from  years  of  la- 
bor, when  the  difficulties  were  far  greater 
than  at  present,  could  speak  from  experi- 
ence of  the  obstacles  overcome,  which  oc- 
cur in  the  development  of  any  art.  The 
knowledge  which  the  earlier  laborers  in  this 
branch  have  made  known  now  enable  us, 
with  our  present  facilities,  to  enlarge  and 
extend  the  scope  of  this  instructive  and 
highly  important  branch. 

One  of  the  earliest  workers  in  this  direc- 
tion was  the  late  Dr.  John  William  Dra- 
per, whose  memory  is  doubly  dear  to  every 
photographer,  for  it  is  now  conceded  that 
he  was  the  first  to  apply  the  daguerreotype 
process  in  taking  portraits — his  sister,  now 
living,  her  face  sprinkled  with  flour,  sitting 
thirty  minutes  in  full  sunlight  to  obtain  the 
result.  His  experiments  with  bromide  of 
silver  in  photographing  the  spectrum  were 
made  in  1834  to  1837,  long  preceding  the 
discoveries  of  Talbot  and  Daguerre.  His 
photo-micrographs,  made  on  daguerreotype 
plates  long  before  the  era  of  collodion,  are 
simply  wonderful,  and  taken  with  a  micro- 
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scope  which  the  merest  tyro  would  now 
consider  unsuitable  for  his  use.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  improve  upon  his  blue  cell 
in  simplicity  or  effect ivencss,  to  render  the 
sunlight  monochromatic,  for  this  branch  of 
photography. 

The  medical  profession  have  up  to  the 
present  time  made  the  most  extensive  use 
of  photo-micrographs  in  prosecuting  and  re- 
cording their  researches  upon  the  causes  of 
human  suffering,  the  means  of  alleviation, 
and  further  prevention.  They  have  long 
recognized  its  value  for  quickly  recording 
what  they  see  in  the  microscope  with  a 
fidelity  and  exactness  otherwise  impossible, 
which  at  the  same  time  can  be  reproduced 
in  unlimited  quantities,  and  disseminated, 
increasing  the  benefits  of  the  worthy  labor- 
ers many  fold. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  differences  of  views 
may  be  reconciled,  facts  separated  from 
opinions,  and  the  truth  finally  gained. 

The  years  of  labor  devoted  by  a  few  men 
to  the  discovery  of  the  micro  organisms, 
which  are  supposed  to  produce  certain  dis 
eases  or  epidemics,  recording  the  results 
by  photo- micrographs,  will  render  their 
names  immortal. 

Thanks  to  you,  able  photographer*,  who 
have  rendered  su  h  re>ults  pos-ible  ;  abo  to 
those  who  have  devoted  so  many  )eais  to 
render  practical  the  sensitive  dry  plate, 
which  gives  us  the  means  of  doing  much  by 
ordinary  lamp  light  that  was  only  possible 
a  short  time  since  by  electric  light  or  the 
sun. 

Our  opticians  have  not  been  idle,  and 
now  with  a  good  fa  or  -y^-inch  wide-angle 
homogeneous  immersion  objective  and  sim- 
ple 8  x  10  camera  we  can  amplify  many 
subjects  to  1,000  diameters,  covering  an 
8  x  10  plate,  and  obtain  good  results  by 
these  means  that  a  few  weeks  since  were 
unknown. 

There  is  much  disciusion  as  to  the  utility 
of  the  eye-piece.  When  it  is  good,  a  large 
range  of  work  can  be  done  with  it  in  a  cam- 
era so  compact  that  the  object  may  be  ad- 
justed, focussed,  and  the  operator  can  look 
on  the  ground  glass  at  the  same  time. 

Improvements  in  the  eye-piece  will  ex- 


tend the  scope  of  the  simple  camera.  The 
use  of  a  supplemental  eye-piece  to  directly 
view  the  image  for  focussing,  instead  of  on 
the  ground  glass,  when  great  amplification 
is  required,  is  a  step  in  advance  of  preceding 
methods. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to 
the  possibility  of  making  accurate  micro- 
metrical  measurements,  to  reproduce  deli- 
cate, even  lines  upon  the  gelatine  plates. 
Thanks  to  the  one  we  honor  to-night,  we 
have  a  film  so  firm  that  we  can  obtain  ac- 
curate measurements  and  even  lines.  For 
such  work  the  developer  is  very  important. 
The  soda  developer,  so  far,  gives  me  the 
best  results. 

In  science,  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
photo-micrographs  are  fast  being  recognized 
as  a  means  of  research  and  record  indispen- 
sable to  the  highest  degree  of  success,  and 
the  Boston  Institute  of  Technology  is  pre- 
paring to  give  instruction  in  its  applica- 
tions as  one  of  its  branches  of  study. 

The  photo-micrograph  is  one  of  the  uni- 
versal languages  ol  the  scientific  world. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  on  the  list  is 
a  gentleman  well  known  to  you  all,  Mr. 
Theodore  Gubeiman.  He  will  respond  to 
the  toast — 

Instantaneous  Photography. 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen.  By 
an  instantaneous  photograph  I  understand 
a  picture  made  in  a  period  of  time  that 
shows  objects  in  motion,  a  picture  perfectly 
defined.  All  photographers  know  that  if 
we  take,  for  instance,  a  photograph  such  as 
we  made  but  a  few  years  ago  of  any  river, 
harbor,  or  ocean  scene,  the  water  was  al- 
ways represented  by  one  white  glare. 
Look  at  the  work  of  to-day  and  you  will 
see  that  art  has  been  resorted  ,to;  knowl- 
edge has  taken  the  place  of  inexperience— 
the  white  glare  is  missing — and  in  these  in- 
stantaneous pictures  every  little  line  and 
movement  is  plainly  visible ;  every  high 
light  and  shadow.  They  are  now  a  record 
of  passing  events,  such  as  steamers  in  mo- 
tion and  great  parades.  All  this  has  been 
done,  as  you  probably   well  know.     Many 
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artists  and  lovers  of  art  find  objection  to 
these  true  pictures,  and  say  that  they  are 
not  artistic — that  they  are  not  as  the  eye 
sees  them.  It  is  true  that  it  may  not  ex- 
actly suit  the  eye ;  but  I  claim  that  if  the  ar- 
tist knows  the  truth  and  sees  tt  as  it  must 
be  in  nature,  I  am  certain  thai  he  can  make 
outlines  in  his  paintings  far  more  truthful 
and  better,  if  he  knows  the  exact  truth,  and 
knows  how  far  he  may  deviate  from  the  ex- 
act truth,  and  keep  within  certain  limits  ; 
and  therefore  I  claim  that  instantaneous 
photography  will  be  a  valuable  aid  in  high 
art.  Gentlemen,  I  would  like  to  honor  all 
those  who  have  contributed  to  the  advance- 
ment of  art,  boih  on  ihis  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic and  on  the  other,  as  we  honor  Mr.  Roche 
to-night;  and  may  they  continue  to  con- 
tribute their  efforts,  so  that  one  day  they 
may  bring  photography  to  such  perfection 
that  there  will  be  nothing  more  to  criticise. 
(Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  stranger 
here,  but  one  who  is  probably  known  to 
some  of  you,  Dr.  Gammage.  He  will  re- 
spond to  the  toast — 

Ladies  and  their  Influence  on  Pho- 
Jograp>.y* 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
am  very  happy  to  think  that  this  is  a  stag 
party,  and  more  particularly  happy  to  think 
that  no  ladies  are  present ;  lor  if  there  is 
artistically  speaking  in  the  world  an  ever- 
lasting terror  to  photographers  it  is  the 
feminine  sex,  and  you  know  it.  To  be  able 
to  please  a  lady  with  a  picture  is  one  thii  g, 
and  to  be  tiue  to  art  is  anoiher.  That 
which  is  true  to  nature  is  false  to  woman. 
With  the  usual  fickleness  of  her  nature  she 
rejects  everything  that  does  not  belong  to 
the  sublime  and  beautiful,  and  it  matters 
not  whether  her  proboscis  be  retrousse  or 
otherwise,  she  wants  it  just  so;  and  if  the 
photographic  artist  does  not  make  it  just  so 
it  is  a  failure — a  horrid  picture — and  she 
won't  have  it ;  and  you  know  it  just  as  well 
as  I  do.  The  time  will  probably  come 
when  the  ladies  with  increased  facilities  for 
knowledge  will  recognize  the  fact,  which  we 


men  all  recognize,  that  the  real  photograph- 
ic artist  is  the  man  who  reproduces  in  all 
its  exactitude  and  truthfulness  nature  as  pre- 
sented before  the  camera,  and  that  any- 
thing outside  of  that  is  so  much  falsity.  I 
have  seen  some  pictures — I  don't  like  to  be 
personal — but  I  know  some  artists  here 
who  have  great  names  in  New  York,  who 
produce  admirable  pictures.  Why  I,  some 
time  ago,  went  and  had  my  own  picture 
taken — and  I  am  not  a  woman — and  I  was 
amazed  when  I  saw  it.  I  was  overcome, 
and  hastened  to  my  wife  and  told  her  that 
I  was  the  best  looking  man  in  Brooklyn ; 
but  when  I  looked  at  myself  the  next  morn- 
ing after  taking  a  bottle  of  wine,  I  exclaim- 
ed, oh,  heavens  !  look  on  this  picture  and 
then  on  that.     (Laughter.) 

This  is  one  of  the  humorous  sides  of  pho- 
tography ;  but  plainly  and  seriously  there  is 
a  gentleman  here  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  photographic  artist  to  thank,  our 
friend  and  your  friend,  Mr.  Roche.  The 
photographic  artist  has  a  great  mission  to 
perform.  I  am  no  artist,  and  make  no  pre- 
tentions that  way,  but  I  know  that  the  work 
which  a  man  performs  must  depend  upon 
the  tools  with  which  he  does  it.  A  man  of 
great  and  grand  conceptions  in  the  photo- 
graphic art,  or  as  a  painter,  with  noble  in- 
spirations and  ripe  ideas  of  a  picture  or  a 
scene,  unless  he  knows  exactly  how  to  pre- 
pare the  apparatus  or  the  pigments,  that 
man  will  fail;  and  whosoever  in  art  or  in 
photography  prepares  the  appaiatus  and 
makes  it  plain  and  easily  attainable  by  the 
opera  or  is  a  benefactor  to  the  lraternity  in 
particular  and  to  the  community  at  large. 
As  I  understand  it,  in  that  particular  alone 
our  friend  Mr.  Roche  is  your  Iriend  and 
benefactor,  and  in  that  sen»e  a  benefactor 
to  the  community  at  large.     (Applause  ) 

1  was  to  speak  of  the  ladies.  Well,  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  them.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  urop  a  tear  and  leave  them 
in  silence.  We  respect  them.  Those  of 
us  who  have  wives  ought  to  love  them,  and 
I  know  we  all  love  our  children.  I  have 
said  one  thing  disrespectful  about  them  in 
photography  ;  but  I  have  only  to  say,  1  like 
the  grand  old  style  of  women.     God  mad4" 
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woman  ;  the  fool  made  the  lady.  Woman  1 
Cod  made  her,  and  we  all  love  her  and  look 
over  her  little  foibles  and  her  little  faults. 
She  is  our  mother,  our  wife,  our  daughter; 
and  we  all  love  her.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  We  have  next  to  hear 
from  Mr.  J.  F.  Coonley,  who  responds  to 
the  toast — 

Experiences  in  the  Dark  Room. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  In 
reply  to  this  toast  I  will  say  that  I  think  it 
is  rather  a  dark  subject  to  illuminate,  and 
since  the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  meth- 
od it  is  quite  a  dry  subject  also. 

Nevertheless  it  is  the  point  around  which 
centre  more  hopes  and  feais,  and  is  the 
source  of  more  anxiety,  than  any  other  de- 
partment in  photography.  From  its  dark 
recesses  are  handed  down  and  perpetuated 
the  light  of  innumerable  objects,  both  ani- 
mate and  inanimate,  whose  light  and  exist- 
ence have  been  extinguished  forever ;  it  has 
also  the  power  of  transmitting  to  us  a  very 
fair  idea  of  how  handsome,  or  vice  versd, 
our  grandparents  were — that  was  before 
the  days  of  excessive  retouching — and  if  it 
does  not  convey  to  posterity  a  correct  es- 
timate of  how  we  at  this  day  appear,  it 
will  probably  be  near  enough  to  satisfy 
them  of  all  they  will  care  to  know.  All 
animal  and  most  vegetable  life  has  its  in- 
ception in  darkness — the  beginning  of  pho- 
tographic life  is  also  in  darkness  in  more 
senses  than  one  —  and  often  remains  so 
through  a  long  period  of  its  existence. 

There  are  some  peculiar  people  in  this 
world  who  object  to  having  a  representation 
of  themselves  handed  down  to  posterity; 
but  their  reasons  are  often  decidedly  original 
and  the  points  well  taken.  I  can  better  il- 
lustrate this  by  an  anecdote  of  what  occur- 
red in  my  experience  when  in  business  at 
Charleston,  in  1868.  An  old  gentleman, 
not  very  prepossessing  in  his  make-up  and 
appearance,  came  in  to  have  a  picture  taken, 
and  was  very  particular  to  have  it  under- 
stood that  he  wanted  only  one  print,  and 
that  then  the  negative  must  be  destroyed. 
After  the  sitting  I  asked  him  if  it  was  not 
possible  his  friends  or  relatives  might  want 


a  picture  of  him,  or  perhaps  he  might  want 
more  himself  at  some  future  time.  lie  said 
they  could  want  ihem  as  much  as  they  liked, 
but  he  was  not  going  to  leave  his  picture 
behind  when  he  died  to  let  his  grandchil- 
dren see  what  a  d d  old  fool  their  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  had  been. 
This  man  had  great  consideration  for  the 
generations  to  follow,  and  he  was  a  philos- 
opher. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  next  hear 
from  Mr.  Atwood,  who  will  respond  to  the 
toast — 

Printing  Photographs. 

This  subject  reminds  me  of  a  story  that 
was  told  of  a  strong-minded,  intellectually 
inclined  lady  who  went  to  a  well  known 
publisher.  She  wanted  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  printing  and  publishing.  In 
explaining,  he  said,  "If  I  should  kiss  a 
young  lady  on  her  cheek,  that  would  be 
printing ;  if  I  should  go  and  tell  everybody 
of  it,  that  would  be  publishing.  (Applause 
and  laughter.) 

Mr.  Atwood.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Gentlemen:  I  will  say  that  the  weather 
this  winter  has  given  me  no  feeling  to  ex- 
haust your  bucolic  natures,  nor  do  I  know 
that  I  can  draw  upon  your  imagination  in 
the  least.  I  claim  for  the  printing  room 
that  photography  in  its  advancement  takes 
a  place  among  wood,  steel  and  copper-plate 
printing.  When  the  dark  days  of  the  past 
winter  came  upon  us,  there  is  one  present 
who  came  to  our  assistance,  Mr.  Roche 
with  his  rapid  printing  paper  ;  a  d  from  the' 
flash  of  light  from  match  or  cotton  millions 
of  copies  can  be  printed.  I  merely  wish  to 
say,  in  addition  to  the  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Anthony,  that  if  there  should  be  raised  a 
monument  to  photogrnphic  art  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  shall  be  placed  the  ama- 
teur, the  professional,  the  operator,  the  pro- 
moter of  every  work  and  fact,  the  one  who 
will  stand  on  top  will  be  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Roche. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen,  the  list  is 
growing  short.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr. 
Henry  Grenier,  who  will  respond  to  the 
toast  of — 
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Wood  Engraving. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  I 
have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  wood 
engraving,  because  I  desire  to  speak  of  some- 
thing else,  only  a  simple  thing.  It  has  been 
explained  why  we  are  here.  I  commenced 
the  canvas  last  October,  and  in  ihe  space  of 
one  week  I  had  over  fifty-five  dollars. 
Among  the  first  to  give  material  aid  was  Mr. 
Bogaidus,  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Fredericks  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  Moss.  Then,  finding  so  much  money 
on  hand  in  so  short  a  time  I  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  get  some  responsible  party  to 
hold  it  (laughter) ;  so  I  went  to  Mr.  Wilcox 
and  asked  him  to  take  charge  of  the  fund  ; 
and  when  a  reasonable  amount  was  obtained 
I  requested  Mr.  Wilcox  to  purchase  a 
watch.  He  did  so  with  great  discretion, 
buying  the  works  at  one  establishment, 
the  case  at  another,  and  had  it  engraved  at 
another;  and  no  one  knew  anything  about 
it  except  Mr.  McGeorge. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Roche  hard  at  work 
night  and  day,  and  sometimes  on  Sunday, 
and  for  the  many  years  this  had  been  going 
on  both  winter  and  summer,  I  thought  it 
was  about  time  that  some  one  should  give 
him  a  testimonial  to  encourage  him,  and 
that  it  might  so  invigorate  his  energy  that 
he  would  go  ahead  and  achieve  greater  suc- 
cesses. I  feel  fully  compensated  this  even- 
ing ;  and  although  I  see  so  many  of  you 
present,  there  are  a  great  many  absent  who 
generously  responded.  I  am  sorry  they 
are  not  here.  The  committee  are  apprecia- 
tive of  the  success  of  this  evening;  and  Mr. 
Roche  may  now  see  for  himself  how  much 
the  photogiaphers  in  New  York  think  of 
him  and  applaud  his  energy,  his  per3ever- 
ance,  and  his  acknowledged  services  to  the 
fraternity.      (Applause.) 

The  Chairman.  Capt.  A.  J.  Russell 
will  now  answer  to  ihe  toast — 

Photo-relief  Engraving. 
Mr  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  Every 
one  here  understands  something  about  it. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  did  not  know 
much  in  relation  to  it ;  but  what  I  do  know 
Mr.  Roche  was  my  instructor.     I  was  at 


that  time  at  work  on  Frank  Leslie's  illus- 
trated newspaper,  and  he  was  having  work 
done  by  a  firm  in  New  York.  He  wanted 
the  work  done  for  a  little  less,  and  that 
firm  turned  the  cold  shoulder  on  him,  and 
said  they  could  not  do  it  less.  Mr.  Leslie 
then  came  to  me  and  wanted  me  to  do 
something  for  him  in  this  line.  I  said,  "  I 
don't  understand  anything  about  it."  He 
said,  "  can't  some  of  your  friends  help  you  ?" 
'•  Well,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  know  but  one,  and 
that  is  Mr.  Roche."  Mr.  Leslie  then  said, 
"  You  go  and  see  Mr.  Roche,  and  see  what 
he  can  do."  I  was  glad  to  go  out  for  a 
walk,  and  went  up  to  see  Mr.  Roche,  and  I 
put  the  question  to  him  point-blank.  He 
said,  "  well ;  I  don't  know.  I  know  some- 
thing about  it,  and  am  perfectly  willing  to 
tell  what  I  do  know."  So  he  gave  me  what 
information  he  had.  I  went  back  to  work, 
and  the  result  was  that  we  produced  plates 
and  used  them  in  the  paper  within  the  first 
month,  and  from  that  lime  to  this  they 
have  been  in  use  in  that  journal. 

Photo-relief  engraving,  of  course,  com- 
menced to  be  of  practical  value  about 
twelve  years  ago,  and  has  continued  steadily 
to  grow.  Great  improvements  have  been 
made,  until  now  it  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal means  in  producing  engravings  or  repre- 
sentations of  drawings  made  by  the  artist 
with  pen  or  crayon.  It  has  done  more  to 
bring  before  the  public  illustrations  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  than  any  other 
kind  of  engraving  or  drawing.  There  are 
now  in  this  city  about  forty  different  com- 
panies and  individuals  producing  pictures 
by  the  different  processes  of  photo  engrav- 
ing, and  they  have  arrived  at  such  perfec- 
tion that  they  can  reproduce  literally  the 
touch  of  the  pen  or  crayon  artist,  which 
almost  rivals  photography  itself.  I  can 
say,  and  say  justly,  that  Mr.  Roche  was  the 
father  of  all  the  processes  in  this  city  with 
the  exception  of  two — the  one  Mr.  Morse  is 
working  and  the  photo-electrotype. 

The  Chairman  :  Mr.  Firmbac  1  desire- 
to  say  a  lew  words  on  — 

A  Neiv  Process  on  Zinc. 
Mr.  Chairman   and   Gentlemen  :     I 
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suppose  you  have  all  heard  abont  the  spec- 
trum first  used  in  1864.  Mr.  Roche  was 
the  man  who  made  the  first  negative  on  a 
plate  8  x  10;  it  had  ten  thousand  lines  on 
it.  We  have  graduated  since  then,  and 
have  a  process  that  is  quicker  than  ever. 
I  can  take  any  negative  you  gentlemen  may 
make  in  the  morning  and  by  noon  have  it 
in  the  power  press,  and  take  that  negative 
and  make  a  transfer  of  it  on  zinc  or  stone 
and  put  it  in  the  power  press  within  two 
hours.     (Applause). 

Mr.  Bogardus.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  separate  I  have  a  motion  to  make.  I 
move  that  we  as  a  body  pass  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  committee  who  conceived  the 
idea,  and  who  have  so  successfully  carried 
out  this  entertainment  to  our  friend,  Mr. 
Roche;  The  motion  was  duly  seconded 
and  passed  unanimously. 

Upon  motion  of  Captain  A.  J.  Russell 
the  meeting  then  adjourned,  when  the  fes- 
tivities came  to  a  pleasant  close,  and  the 
jolly  company  reluctantly  dispersed. 


Professional  v*.  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers. 

•  The  ever- increasing  number  of  amateurs 
who  within  the  last  few  years  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  photography  is  a  positively 
startling  fact.  In  estimating  the  results  that 
have  followed,  and  are  likely  to  follow,  the 
introduction  of  gelatino-bromide  plates,  it 
is  one  which  many  professionals  look  upon 
with  undisguised  alarm  —  whether  rightly 
or  wrongly,  we  propose  to  discuss.  Such 
is  the  unreasonableness,  such  the  want  of 
proper  feeling,  displaced  by  some  that  they 
choose  to  term  '-interlopers"  the  very  men 
to  whom  modern  photography  may  be  fairly 
said  to  owe  its  existence.  We  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  it  shows  to  what  a  height  of 
selfishness,  or,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  say, 
egotism,  some  persons  can  soar. 

Photography  is  almost  essentially  the  pro- 
duct of  amateur  experiment,  the  main  result 
of  which  has  been  given  tu  the  world  untram- 
melled and  unpaid  for.  We  all  know  of  the 
early  patent  which  was  taken  out  for  a  photo- 
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graphic  method,  but  it  was  soon  relinquished 
entirely  for  the  public  benefit.  Commercial 
photography — photography,  that  is, of  mag- 
nitude— may  truly  be  said  to  date  from  the 
introduction  of  the  collodion  process.  What 
was  done  for  its  inventor  by  those  who  had 
risen  to  affluence  through  his  means — the 
man  who,  practically,  had  invented  a  new 
art,  a  new  industrial  pursuit,  a  means  of  live- 
lihood by  which  v\e  are  fairly  within  the 
mark  in  saying  tens  of  thousands  gain  their 
daily  bread — the  man  who  enabled  scores  of 
decayed  gentlemen,  discharged  clerks,  and 
unfortunate  tradesmen,  not  to  speak  of 
worthless  handicraftsmen,  the  broken-down 
butchers,  bakers,  and  candlestick  makers 
who  rushed  at  the  new  means  of  making  a 
lazy  living,  soon  to  be  a  luxurious  one,  with- 
out training  being  needed  or  knowledge  re- 
quired ?  What  was  done  for  him  ?  We 
should  be  ashamed  to  name  the  contempti- 
ble sum  that  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of 
those  he  left  behind  him. 

Are  not,  rather,  the  professional  photog- 
raphers themselves  interlopers  ?  Gelatino- 
bromide  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  entire- 
ly the  outcome  of  amateur  efforts  ;  yet,  if  we 
were  to  see  at  the  dealer's  counter  some  of 
its  earlier  exponents  side  by  side  with  a 
member  or  two  of  those  great  firms  who 
order  a  few  thousand  plates  at  a  time,  we 
are  afraid  that  the  former  asking  for  a  few 
dozen  of  the  tilings  he  had  called  into  exis- 
tence, would  have  to  bide  his  time  till  the 
interloping  professional  had  been  supplied. 
It  will  not  suffice  to  say  that  amateurs  of 
this  kind  are  not  meant — that  the  amateur 
who  buys  a  small  apparatus  and  a  good  sup- 
ply of  chemicals,  and  goes  about  taking  his 
friends'  portraits  in  every  direction,  is  the 
class  which  is  objected  to — for  to  imply  this 
would  be  making  matters  still  worse,  and 
would  be  tantamount  to  saying  that  "  we 
will  not  murmur  at  those  people  photo- 
graphing without  pay  or  reward,  who  are 
likely  to  invent  something  new  that  may 
turn  to  our  benefit  ;  but  we  don't  want  any 
one  to  come  photographing  if  we  are  not  to 
gain  by  it."  We  appeal  to  the  broader- 
minded — whom  we  really  believe  form  a  far 
larger  proportion  of  our  readers — if  we  have 
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not  rightly  stated  the  way  in  which  many 
professional  photographers  speak.  Thus  we 
see  it  is  as  ungenerous  as  it  is  illogical  to 
complain  of  the  influx  of  amateurs,  and  we 
do  not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  show  that 
it  is  equally  unwise  in  every  way  to  offer  the 
"cold  shoulder  "  to  them. 

The  absurd  action  of  a  firm  of  American 
photographers,  who  notified  the  closing  of 
their  account  with  the  stock-dealers  with 
whom  they  did  business,  on  account  of  these 
dealers  selling  materials  to  amateurs,  has 
been  well  laughed  at  by  the  intelligent  men 
of  business  on  either  side  of  the  water;  but 
it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  feeling  we  de- 
scribe and  deprecate.  On  many  grounds 
we  should  advise  professional  photograph- 
ers to  encourage  and  assist  the  increase  of 
amateurs.  An  example  will  illustrate  our 
meaning.  Let  there  be  two  or  three  well- 
known  photographers  in  a  town,  one  of  the 
three  only  sharing  our  views.  If  he  show 
courtesy  to  amateurs  he  will  enlarge  the 
circle  of  his  clientele,  and,  more  than  that, 
it  will  be  a  strange  neighborhood  if  he  be 
not  able  to  obtain  an  occasional  pupil. 
This,  even  to  a  prosperous  photographer, 
is  all  pure  gain,  as  he  could  make  appoint- 
ments for  lessons.  If  he  charge  (we  could 
give  instances  where  this  is  done)  a  guinea 
for  a  lesson  of  one  hour,  it  will  be  fairly 
paying  work,  and  he  will  naturally  both  in- 
crease his  reputation  and  his  business — the 
other  two  photographers  we  have  supposed, 
as  a  matter  of  cuur>e,  losing  to  that  extent. 

Mary  professional  photographers  have 
made  acceptable  additions  to  their  income 
by  teaching  and  supplying  apparatus; 
though  ue  have  heard  them  complain  that 
there  is  so  great  a  demand  for  apparatus 
that  the  dealers  and  makers  do  not  care  to 
allow  them  a  discount  or  commission,  they 
being  able  to  sell  at  first  hand  all  they  can 
produce  This  is  a  point  upon  which  it  is 
not  our  province  to  enter  ;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  inexorable  law  of  supply  and 
demand  will  very  soon  cause  a  levelling  of 
inequalities  of  this  character. 

We  have  kept  to  the  last  the  most  for- 
midable difficulty — formidable  in  appear- 
ance only — the  expectation  that  the  mere 


work  done  by  amateurs  the  less  there  will  be 
for  professionals.  This  we,  and  many  with 
us,  believe  to  be  a  pure  figment.  Photogra- 
phy, nowadays,  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
what  it  was  even  a  dozen  years  ago.  The 
pictures  which  then  would  have  delighted 
their  originals  would  not  be  looked  at  now, 
on  account  of  the  increased  excellence  that 
characterizes  photographs  from  the  average 
professional  and  the  added  work  of  the  re- 
toucher. Now  we  would  ask — Is  it  reason- 
able to  imagine  that  any  everyday  amateur 
could  be,  in  the  brief  time  which  he  can  give 
to  the  work,  at  all  likely  to  produce  anything 
that  will  compete  against  good  average  pro- 
fessional photography  ?  On  the  face  of  it 
the  supposition  is  absurd.  Hence,  no  loss 
could  occur  from  any  such  course;  and,  fur- 
ther, the  difficulties  that  the  amateur  will 
find  to  beset  the  production  of  really  good 
work  would,  through  the  very  publicity  ob- 
tained, place  the  professional  photographer 
in  a  better  position  and  enhance  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  skilL 

Finally  :  we  might  add  that,  if  in  intimate 
circles  cartes  and  cabinets  of  friends  were 
produced,  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
would  enable  us  to  predict  that  the  self- 
same people  would  come  to  be  taken  by  the 
professional  portraitist  ;  and  thus,  as  in  all 
other  ways,  would  amateurs  aid  the  profes- 
sional photographer  and  improve  his  status. 
— British  Journal  of  Photography. 


A  New  Combination  Developer  for 
the  Tropical  Dry  Plate. 
No.  i.     For  Stock. 
Water,  30  ounces  ;  Anthony's  pyrogallic 
acid,  30  grains;  oxalic  acid,  10  grains. 
No.  2. 
Water,  20  ounces  ;  Anthony's  pure  car- 
bonate  of  potash,  600  grains ;    Anthony's 
crystallied  carbonate  of  soda,    400  grains ; 
Anthony's  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda,  100 
grains ;   strong  liquid   ammonia,  \  ounce  ; 
bromide  ammonium,  10  grains. 

For  62  x  %\  plate  take  3  ounces  of  No.  1 
and  \\  ounces  of  No  2.  Add  half  an  ounce 
or  more  of  No.  2,  if  required  to  bring  the 
picture  fully  out.  T.  C.  Roche. 
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[From  our  Special  London  Correspondent.] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  New  Pigment  'Process  Applicable  to 
Enamel  Photography  and  the  Production 
of  Pictures  on  Wood  Blocks. — A  method 
of  printing  having  some  similarity  to  the 
ordinary  carbon  process  has  recently  been 
described  by  Lieutenant  Pavloffski  of  St. 
Petersburg,  but  in  the  new  process  bichro- 
mated  gum  is  used  as  the  sensitive  vehicle 
with  which  the  pigment  is  incorporated. 
There  is,  however,  another  circumstance 
beyond  the  mere  use  of  gum  instead  of  gel- 
atine, which  renders  the  Pavloffski  process 
especially  suitable  for  enamel  work  with 
vitrifiable  pigments,  and  this  is  the  fact  that 
a  very  small  proportion  of  organic  matter 
(gum)  remains  finally  with  the  pigment 
which  forms  the  picture. 

The  sensitive  mixture  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving twenty- five  parts  of  selected  gum 
arabic  in  one  hundred  parts  of  water,  which 
has  been  recently  boiled  in  order  to  expel 
as  much  of  the  dissolved  air  as  possible,  and 
when  the  gum  has  completely  dissolved  the 
mucilage  is  strained  through  a  cloth  into 
an  evaporating  dish.  The  pigment  is  now 
added  and  it  may  consist  of  lampblack,  if 
pictures  in  black  and  white  are  required,  or 
of  a  mixture  of  lampblack,  indigo  and  ali- 
zarine lake  may  be  used,  if  it  is  wished  to 
imitate  the  tone  of  an  ordinary  silver  print. 
When,  however,  the  picture  is  to  be  vitri- 
fied on  glass  or  porcelain,  a  suitable  pig- 
ment, as  manufactured  by  the  potters'  color 
makers,  should  be  tused.  The  proportion 
of  pigment  will  necessarily  vary  according 
to  its  covering  power,  but  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  parts  may  be  taken  as  a  rough  esti- 
mate. In  any  case  the  pigment  must  be 
very  finely  ground,  by  means  of  a  muller 
and  slab,  with  a  little  uf  the  gum  solution 
being  also  used  in  reducing  the  color.  When 
the  color  is  thoroughly  incorporated  with 
the  gum,  six  pans  of  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium are  added,  this  having  been  previously 
dissolved  in  the  smallest  possible  quantity 
of  hot  water.  Tne  sensitive  mixture  having 
now  been  thoroughly  stirred  and  strained 


through  flannel  is  ready  for  use,  and  it  may 
be  preserved  for  nearly  a  week,  if  kept  in  a 
cool  and  dark  place. 

The  next  step  is  to  coat  patent  plate  glass 
with  the  mixture ;  but  in  order  to  prevent 
the  preparation  chipping  off  when  dry,  the 
glass  should  be  previously  cleaned  by  fric- 
tion with  a  weak  solution  (say  ten  per 
cent.)  of  soluble  glass  (silicate  of  potash), 
or  instead  of  the  soluble  glass  a  solution  of 
lump  sugar  in  water  may  be  employed. 

The  prepared  glass  having  been  levelled 
either  upon  a  warm  marble  slab  or  in  a  dry- 
ing cupboard,  some  of  the  sensitive  prepa- 
ration, previously  heated  to  about  1900  F., 
is  poured  on.  Any  excess  is  allowed  to  flow 
off  at  the  edges,  and  the  drying  should  be 
effected  at  a  temperature  of  about  1200  F. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  plates  are  dry  in  half 
an  hour,  and  they  should  be  exposed  under 
the  negative  while  still  warm ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, well  to  dust  the  sensitive  surface  over 
with  French  chalk  to  prevent  adhesion. 
A  long  exposure  is  not  required,  indeed  less 
than  one  fourth  of  that  required  for  a  silver 
print  is  generally  sufficient ;  care  should, 
however,  be  taken  not  to  under-expose,  as  it 
is  easy  to  force  the  development.  When 
the  plate  is  taken  from  the  printing-frame 
it  is  coated  with  plain  collodion,  and  after 
this  has  firmly  set  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
poured  over  it.  This  softens  the  gum  coat- 
ing underneath,  and  causes  a  puckering  up 
or  blistering  of  the  collodion.  A  sheet  of 
rather  thin  paper,  not  too  strongly  sized,  is 
now  soaked  in  water  and  laid  on  the  wet 
collodion  film,  contact  being  established  by 
gentle  pressure  with  the  hand  or  with  a 
squeegee.  One  corner  of  the  film  is  now 
detached  from  the  plate  by  means  of  the 
point  of  a  penknife  or  a  needle,  and  as  the 
corresponding  corner  of  the  paper  is  gently 
lifted  the  collodion  is  released  all  round  the 
edge  by  the  point.  Under  these  circum- 
stances tne  collodion  will  readily  strip  off 
on  the  paper,  and  will  bring  with  it  the 
partly  developed  image.  The  stripped  sheet 
being  now  laid  film  upwards  on  a  clean  glass 
plate,  is  gently  sluiced  with  cold  water  uiitil 
it  is  nearly  free  from  the  soluble  or  unex- 
posed  mixture.      This   particular    moment 
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must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if  necessary 
the  development  must  be  retarded  by  pour- 
ing over  the  impression  very  dilute  spirit 
(20  parts  alcohol  to  ioo  of  water) ;  after- 
wards flood  with  equal  parts  of  spirit  and 
water,  and  finally  pour  on  a  small  quantity 
of  absolute  alcohol,  which  latter  will  com- 
pletely arrest  further  development,  and  the 
picture  is  ready  for  transferring. 

Next  comes  the  transfer.  To  do  this, 
take  the  enamel  tablet  or  wooden  block,  a<= 
the  case  may  be,  and  lay  the  sheet  with 
the  picture  face  upwards  on  the  reverse  side 
of  it.  This  arrangement  is  convenient,  as 
it  allows  the  operator  to  easily  choose  the 
position  the  picture  is  to  occupy.  The 
next  step  is  to  cut  round  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  close  to  the  edges;  then  wipe  the 
face  of  the  tablet  or  block,  and  coat  it  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  thick  gum  muci- 
lage to  three  parts  of  weak  spirit.  Pour  a 
little  of  the  same  mixture  on  to  the  pic- 
ture, and  with  an  adroit  movement  reverse 
the  picture  so  as  to  bring  it  on  the  surface 
it  is  intended  to  occupy,  slightly  pressing 
it  with  a  linen  cloth,  towel  or  squeegee. 
If  the  transfer  is  made  to  an  enamelled  tab- 
let, or  glass,  then  the  dtying  can  be  accel- 
erated by  heat ;  if  to  wood,  ivory,  or  can- 
vas, then  it  must  be  allowed  to  dry  sponta- 
neously. In  the  latter  case,  however,  the 
paper  support  may  be  removed  as  soon  as 
the  transfer  is  made. 

To  wash  off  the  collodion,  equal  parts 
of  alcohol  and  ether  are  used  at  first,  and 
afterwards  ether  alone;  this  dries  immedi 
ately  without  having  imparted  the  least  hu- 
midity to  the  boxwood  block.  This  last 
point,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  of  very- 
considerable  importance,  as  experienced  en- 
gravers very  well  know,  for  blocks  treated 
with  ordinary  liquids,  although  whole  and 
sound  enough  when  put  into  the  engravers' 
hands,  not  unfrequently  split  and  spoil  dur- 
ing the  operation  of  cutting. 

As  soon  as  the  ether  has  evaporated,  the 
picture  is  ready  for  the  engraver,  without 
any  varnish  or  protective  coating  being 
necessary ;  its  hygroscopic  character  will 
prevent  the  film  from  peeling  off  or  split- 
ting during  the  operation  of  cutting;  neither 


does  the  film,  such  as  it  is,  offer  any  resist- 
ance to  the  graver,  as  his  breath  alone  is 
sufficient  to  keep  it  in  a  supple  condition. 

If  the  pigment  is  a  vitrifiable  one,  and 
the  transfer  is  to  be  burnt  in  on  porcelain 
or  glass,  it  is  needless  to  remove  the  collo- 
dion, as  it  burns  away  without  occasioning 
any  inconvenience.  Before  fixing,  however, 
a  glaze  is  applied.  For  this  purpose  a  pad 
or  dabber  is  made,  this  being  covered  with 
fine  silk,  and  the  pad  is  charged  with  a  mix- 
ture of  turpentine  varnish  and  easily  fusible 
glaze.  Another  method  of  glazing  is  to 
flood  the  plate  with  a  thin  varnish,  drain  off 
the  excess  and  dust  on  the  powdered  glaze. 

This  process  appears  to  be  capable  of 
widespread  application,  and  under  these  cir- 
cumstances its  publication  in  full  working 
detail  is  of  importance  as  barring  any  pat- 
ents which  may  be  founded  on  it.  The 
Photographic  Arews,  which  was  the  first  to 
publish  the  method  in  England, speaks  very 
highly  of  it. 

A  Self  Registering  Printing  Frame.— 
Small  pictures  on  opal  glass  appear  likely 
to  become  popular  in  London,  and  hence 
some  interest  centres  upon  a  very  simple 
arrangement,  devised  by  Mr.  K.  Offord,  by 
which  the  opal  \  late  can  be  removed  from 
the  printing- frame  for  examination  any 
number  of  times  without  risk  of  losing  the 
register  between  negative  and  print.  A 
common  printing  frame  is  taken,  of  the 
kind  usually  sold  without  a  glass  bed,  and 
in  place  of  the  wooden  back  a  piece  of  stout 
zinc  or  tin  plate  is  used,  care  being  taken 
that  this  projects  at  each  end  nearly  to  the 
edge  of  the  frame.  To  this  sheet  of  zinc  or 
tin  plate  an  india-rubber  suction  plate  is 
rivetted.  The  rubber  sucker  should  be  about 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  about  one- tenth  of 
an  inch  thick,  soft  red  rubber  being  best 
for  the  purpose.  The  subjoined  cut  will 
give  an  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  sucker, 
only  the  rivet  should  not  project  inside  the 
rubber  bell  as  much  as  is  shown  in  the  draw- 
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The  sucker  is  moistened  with  glycerine 
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when   in    use,  and    the   opal  plate  adheres 
very  securely. 

In  order  to  secure  the  immobility  of  the 
negative  in  the  frame  a  piece,  of  glass  is 
first  fixed  in  the  rebate  with  melted  shellac 


and  the  negative  is  secured  to  this  with  nar- 
row strips  of  gummed  paper.  The  register 
of  the  sucker  plate  with  the  frame  is  en- 
sured by  four  holes,  one  at  each  corner  as 
shown  below,  these  holes  fitting  upon  small 


-*::> 


pins  driven  into  the  woodwork  of  the  frame. 
When  a  large  plate  is  used,  several  suckers 
may  be  attached  to  the  zinc  plate.  It  is 
convenient  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the 
zinc  plate  with  a  thick  piece  of  felt,  one  or 
more  round  holes  being  cut  out  for  the 
sucker  or  suckers.  This  arrangement  keeps 
the  opal  plate  steady,  and  effectually  pre- 
vents any  tendency  to  slip  if  ordinary  care 
is  exercised  in  shifting  the  back. 

Emulsion  for  Small  Pictures  on  Opal. — 
The  article  i  n  which  the  Photographic 
News  described  the  registering  frame  of 
Mr.  Offord  gives  some  particulars  as  to  an 
emulsion  which  is  especially  suitable  for 
small  work  on  opal  plates.  The  following 
are  the  directions  given  : 

For  a  small  quantity  we  take  eighty 
grains  of  hard  gelatine,  and  dissolve  it  by 
gentle  heat  in  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water;  into  this  we  pour  a  warm  so- 
lution of  silver  nitrate,  seventy  five  grains 
in  half  an  ounce  of  distilled  water.  We 
have  previously  taken  the  precaution  of  well 
drying  a  little  sodium  chloride  and  a  little 
potassium  citrate,  and  of  each  of  these  salts 
we  take  twenty-one  grains,  and  mix  them 
in  half  an  ounce  of  water,  dissolving  by 
heat.  This  mixture  we  pour  gradually  into 
the  warm  gelatine  and  silver,  stirring  all  the 
time,  and  then  pour  out  the  emulsion  thus 
made  into  a  small  dish  to  set. 

We  prefer  working  in  yellow  light  at 
this  point  and  onwards,  though  a  distant 
gas  light  is  no  doubt  harmless  in  such  a 
process.     When  the  emulsion  is  set,  we^ake 


a  basin  of  water  and  a  piece  of  mosquito 
net,  and  squeeze  the  jelly  through  the  latter 
into  the  water,  keeping  the  hands  below  the 
surface,  because  this  emulsion  is  much  more 
easily  melted  by  the  heat  of  the  hands  than 
a  firm  gelatino-bromide.  After  five  min- 
utes, with  an  occasional  stir,  the  water  is 
poured  off,  and  the  basin  filled  up  again.  In 
another  five  minutes  the  water  is  again 
poured  off,  and  the  emulsion  is  thrown  on 
to  muslin  stretched  over  some  vessel,  and  al- 
lowed to  drain  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  can 
be  melted  up  at  a  low  temperature.  Two 
drams  of  alcohol  must  be  added,  in  which 
three  grains  of  salicylic  acid  are  dissolved, 
and  one  grain  of  chrome  alum  dissolved  in 
a  little  water  by  heat.  Upon  filtering  it 
through  some  fine  material,  such  as  two 
folds  of  cambric,  the  emulsion  is  ready  for 
coating  the  plates. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  method 
recommended  is  not  a  development  process, 
but  that  the  printing  should, be  carried  on 
as  deeply  as  for  paper,' and  vignetting,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  suitable  style,  should  be 
done  either  on  a  turn-table,  or  by  frequent- 
ly moving  the  frame  to  different  positions. 
The  washing  must  be  very  thorough,  five  or 
six  waters  not  being  too  many,  nor  twenty 
minutes  in  all  too  long.  Toning  we  suc- 
ceed best  in  accomplishing  in  a  borax  bath, 
such  as  the  following  : 

Borax  one  ounce  dissolved  in  eighty  ounces 
of  water,  and  when  required  for  use  add  one 
grain  of  gold  to  each  eight  ounces  of  the  so- 
lution.     Fixing  in  twenty  per   cent.  hypo. 
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bath  for  at  least  ten  minutes  completes  the 
operation,  and  the  usual  washing  as  for  neg- 
atives must  of  course  be  thorough. 

Photographic  Societies. — During  the  past 
five  years  a  notable  change  has  taken  place 
as  regards  the  nature  of  the  photographic 
meetings  in  London ;  the  old  fashioned 
formal  meeting  having  given  place  to  a  kind 
of  free  and  easy  gathering,  in  which  those 
present  range  themselves  around  a  long 
table  and  imbibe  liquors  or  eat  their  suppers 
while  discussing  photographic  matters.  The 
first  step  in  the  innovation  was  the  institu- 
tion of  social  evenings  for  photographers  by 
Mr.  Brittlebank  in  1879;  this  gentleman 
having  kept  open  studio  for  every  Wednes- 
day evening  during  nearly  a  twelvemonth, 
after  which  the  Photographic  Club  was  or- 
ganized, and  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  latter 
arose  the  London  and  Provincial  Photo- 
graphic Association.  Each  of  these  socie- 
ties holds  a  weekly  meeting  of  the  free  and 
easy  type,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  how  al- 
most every  novelty  of  any  importance  gets 
its  first  introduction  at  one  of  these  weekly 
meetings.  Indeed  so  far  do  the  weekly 
meetings  appear  to  be  forestalling  the  older 
societies  that  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  instituted  intermediate 
monthly  meetings  of  a  social  character. 
These  gatherings  have  not  as  yet  overtaken 
those  of  the  newer  societies,  and  one  may 
perhaps  find  two  reasons  for  this.  In  the 
first  place  the  tea  provided  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  does  not  develope  the  so- 
cial instincts  so  thoroughly  as  they  are 
developed  by  the  stronger  liquors  which 
can  be  had  at  the  Club  or  the  Provincial ; 
while  the  new  meetings  of  the  Great  Brit- 
ain Society  have  unfortunately  been  named 
"  technical  meetings,"  an  appellation  pre- 
viously given  to  the  first  meeting  in  each 
session  of  the  South  London  Society.  Few 
who  have  watched  the  recent  developments 
of  photographic  associations  can  doubt  that 
the  old-fashioned  and  highly  formal  meeting 
has  altogether  lost  its  hold  upon  the  photo- 
graphic public. 

Spurious  Lenses. — More  or  less  skillful- 
ly made  imitations  of  the  lenses  of  rep- 
utable makers  have  long  been  recognized 


articles  of  commerce  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  and  in  most  cases  these  imitations 
have  been  passable  instruments,  while  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  excellent. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  not  very  great 
evil  has  resulted  when  a  forgery  of  the 
name  of  the  optician  has  accompanied  the 
imitation  of  his  work.  Quite  recently, 
however,  a  new  class  of  imitation  lenses 
have  appeared  in  great  force  Neatly  made 
brass  tubes,  resembling  in  external  design 
and  finish  the  lenses  of  the  best  makers, 
have  been  sold  in  great  numbers  at  certain 
auction  rooms  in  London,  but  the  glasses 
are  completely  and  entirely  frauds.  There 
is  usually  one  convex  lens,  so  that  the  tube 
will  throw  some  kind  of  an  image,  and  after 
this  a  disc  of  window  glass  serves  to  give  the 
instrument  the  appearance  of  a  doublet. 
The  mounts  appear  to  be  manufactured  in 
quantity,  and  any  waste  glasses  whatever 
which  may  be  to  hand  are  fitted  in,  so  long 
as  the  whole  affair  will  throw  some  kind  of 
an  image  on  the  screen.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  number  of  the  bogus  lenses  were 
offered  by  an  auctioneer,  a  person  who  was 
present  called  his  attention  to  the  nature 
of  the  goods.  Not  a  bit  abashed  he  said, 
well,  then  ;  we  will  call  these  brass  mounts 
and  glasses;  and  he  proceeded  to  sell  the 
trash.  Many  of  the  lenses  find  their  way  to 
the  toy  shops  and  bazaars,  where  they  are 
made  to  form  parts  of  surprisingly  cheap  sets 
of  apparatus,  while  others  find  resting-places 
in  the  pawn  shops,  where  they  form  constant 
stumbling-blocks  to  the  amateur  commenc- 
ing. The  auction-sale  rooms,  however,  seem 
to  be  the  wholesale  agencies  for  the  false 
lenses. 

A  Washing  Box  for  Prints — A  washing 
apparatus  which  seems  to  offer  some  advan- 
tages when  a  very  abundant  supply  of  water 
is  available  has  been  introduced  into  trade 
over  here,  and  the  arrangement  is  repre- 
sented by  the  subjoined  cut. 

It  consists  of  an  outer  cistern  or  tank 
provided  with  a  lid,  and  inside  this  is  a  per- 
forated cell  or  cage  with  a  curved  bottom. 
A  series  of  jets,  coming  from  the  two  paral- 
lel tubes  shown  at  the  back  of  the  cistern, 
are  so  directed  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
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in  the  perforated  cell  that  a  brisk  rotary 
motion  is  kept  up  and  the  prints  are  rapidly 
and  effectually  washed.     As  there  is  no  au- 


tomatic arrangement  for  changing  the  wa- 
ter a  brisk  stream  must  be  kept  up. 

History  of  Early  Photographic  Experi- 


ments.— Dr.  Eder  has  recently  published  in 
tabular  form  a  chronological  list  of  the  early 
discoveries  relating  to  photography,  and  he 
promises  to  extend  the  table  as  his  experi- 
ments progress.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Vitruvius  noticed  the  action  of  light  on 
cinnabar  as  early  as  the  year  1  B.  C,  while 
Schulze,  who  worked  in  1727,  is  put  down 
as  the  discoverer  of  photography.  Schulze 
used  nitrate  of  silver  solution  with  which 
chalk  had  been  mixed. 

Photo -Relief  on  Gelatino- Chloride  Plates. 
— A  very  rapid  and  simple  method  of  mak- 
ing a  photo-relief  is  described  by  Mr.  Fran- 
cis Cobb,  the  treasurer  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  He  says  that  having  given  a  gela- 
tino -chloride  plate  an  insufficient  exposure, 
and  having  failed  to  obtain  an  image  with 
the  citro-oxalate  of  iron  developer,  he  pour- 
ed hot  water  upon  the  film,  and  immediately 
a  relief  appeared,  showing  all  details  of  the 
original  subject.  This  would  have  been, 
he  says,  well  suited  as  an  original  for  mak- 
ing a  printing- block  by  moulding. 

Phototypers  who  have  occasion  to  make 
a  relief  by  artificial  light,  will  be  able  to 


appreciate  the  importance  of  a  method 
which  will  enable  them  to  work  with  an 
exposure  of  a  few  seconds  to  a  gas  flame. 
The  relief  on  the  chloride  plate  may  be  cast 
from  in  plaster  or  by  the  electrotype  meth- 
od, and  may  even  be  inked  up  like  a  collo- 
tyye  plate. 

Treatment  of  Plates  very  much  Over  ex- 
posed.— It  is  instructive  to  find  how  far  the 
retarding  action  of  a  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  may  counteract  the  effect  of 
an  exposure  enormously  too  long,  and  re- 
cent experiments  of  Mr.  Sautter,  of  Geneva, 
shows  that  even  if  a  gelatino  bromide  film 
has  been  exposed  one  hundred  and  eighty 
times  as  much  as  the  correct  time,  a  clear 
and  vigorous  negative  may  be  obtained  if 
the  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  po-tassium  bromide  for 
one  or  two  minutes  before  development  is 
commenced.  The  bromide  should  be  drain- 
ed off  the  plate,  but  not  washed  off. 

Mr.  Pritchards  Account  of  an  Algerian 
Studio. — Again  it  is  my  privilege  to  place 
before  your  readers  an  advanced  copy  of  one 
of  those  admirable  descriptive  articles  for 
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which  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  is  so  justly  cel- 
ebrated. He  describes  a  visit  to  the  studio 
of  Geiser  in  Algiers. 

There  are  certainly  two  studios  of  first- 
class  order  in  Algiers,  if  not  more,  for  the 
capital  of  Algeria  attracts  the  elite  of  Eu- 
rope, and  every  winter  a  migration  of  fash- 
ionable and  wealthy  visitors  sets  in,  swal- 
low-like, towards  this  sunny  seaport  of  the 
Mediterranean.  From  every  section  of  Eu- 
rope they  come,  but  chiefly  from  France 
and  England,  some  following  doctors'  ad- 
vice to  seek  a  milder  climate,  some  simply 
following  their  own  sweet  will  to  escape 
a  foggy  November  or  drizzling  February. 
Thus,  a  favorite  winter  resort  of  well-to-do 
people,  its  handsome  shops,  and  cafes,  and 
theatres  flourish  exceedingly,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  town  will  increase  in  wealth  and  im- 
portance. 

The  two  studios  to  which  we  specially 
refer  are  those  of  MM.  Klary  et  Poter  and 
and  of  M.  Jean  Geiser.  M.  Klary,  a  name 
well  known  to  our  readers,  has  for  some 
time  quitted  Algiers  ;  but  still,  for  his  own 
sake,  we  resolved  to  pay  his  former  studio 
a  visit  first  of  all.  Unfortunately  M. 
Poter  was  "  tres  occupe,"  when  we  present- 
ed our  card,  although  good  enough  to  send 
a  message  that  if  we  called  again  he  would 
be  happy  to  see  us.  So  we  promised  to 
call  again  ;  and  when  next  we  feel  inclined 
for  a  trip  of  three  thousand  miles,  and  our 
fancy  leads  us  Algiers-wards,  we  hope  to  be- 
come further  acquainted  with  the  studio. 

In  the  meantime  it  was  best,  we  thought, 
to  bend  our  steps  toward  M.  Geiser's  es- 
tablishment, and  accordingly  passed  under 
the  old  fashioned  colonnades  of  the  Rue 
Babazoun  to  where  the  studio  is  located. 
M.  Jean  Geiser  follows  the  example  of  his 
Pari.-ian  brethren  and  takes  care  to  exhibit 
some  pleasing  pictures  in  various  parts  of 
the  town.  His  show-cases  are  exceedingly 
smarc  and  fine,  and  the  specimens  of  his 
work  are  of  a  quality  that  begets  confidence 
in  the  photographer  forthwith.  But  he 
makes  this  mistake  ;  at  the  studio  itself  the 
examples  of  portraiture  he  exhibits  are  not 
only  less  attractive,  but  are  exhibited  in  a 


less  attractive  manner.  That  is  to  say, 
when  we  entered  and  desired  to  have  a 
portrait  taken,  instead  of  a  series  of  choice 
examples  being  already  set  out  for  our  edi- 
fication, these  had  to  be  taken  from  certain 
japanned  boxes.  Not  only  are  cartes  and 
cabinets  scarcely  seen  at  their  best  in  these 
circumstances,  but  since  they  get  handled 
and  shuffled  over  and  over  again,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  them  fresh  and  attractive. 
No  doubt  they  answer  the  purpose  very 
well  of  patterns,  but  it  would  be  far  better 
to  have  them  in  cases  or  frames,  where  they 
are  set  out  to  advantage,  and  where  there 
is  no  need  to  touch  them.  Soiled  pictures 
discourage  the  customer  a  good  deal,  and 
although  we  freely  admit  that  the  speci- 
mens put  into  our  hands  were  bright  and 
freshenough.it  is  impossible,  in  these  "cir- 
cumstances, to  keep  them  so.  Still  we 
prefer  these  iapanned  cases  to  dirty  thumbed 
albums  which  many  studios  have  on  the 
reception-room  table. 

Algiers  prices  are  Paris  prices.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  studio  of  MM.  Klary  et  Poter, 
the  cost  of  a  dozen  cartes  is  25  francs,  and 
for  a  dozen  cabinets  50  francs,  panels  being 
at  the  rate  of  40  francs  for  the  first  copy, 
and  100  francs  for  half  a  dozen.  M.  Jean 
Geiser  charges  also  25  francs  a  dozen  for 
his  best  cartes,  which  are  satinees,  and  for 
his  cabinet  pictures  30  or  50  francs  accord- 
ing as  they  are  plain  or  enamelled.  But 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  work  is  quite 
equal  to  the  best  Paris  work,  and  warmer 
praise  it  would  be  difficult  to  bestow. 

We  choose  cabinet  pictures,  and  are 
forthwith  led  up  stairs  into  the  studio.  An 
assistant  takes  charge  and  demands  a  little 
more  information.  Would  we  like  the  por- 
trait highly  finished  as  in  the  specimen  ? 
We  would.  Would  we  like  a  picture  with 
a  large  bold  head  ?  Certainly.  Would  we 
like  to  be  taken  in  Arab  costume  ?  We 
would  like,  so  we  give  our  companion  to 
understand,  everything  we  can  get?  and, 
laughingly,  the  assistant  invites  entrance 
into  a  retiring  room  beside  the  studio  to 
make  our  toilet. 

This  is  a  lovely  little  boudoir.  There 
arc  soft   Persian  rugs  on   the  floor,  gilded 
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furniture,  luxurious  settees,  rich  drapery  of 
Turkey  red,  and  handsome  mirrors.  Off 
come  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  then  our 
friend  begins  to  robe  us  magnificently  in 
strange  and  complicated  vestments.  We 
are  wound  round  the  body  and  head  with 
drapery  and  sheeting,  a  bead  necklace  is  put 
about  the  neck,  and  a  sort  of  yarn  twisted 
many  times  around  the  skull.  It  is  rather 
hot,  and  uncomfortable,  and  stuffy  all  this  ; 
but  one  can  well  afford  to  suffer  a  little,  to 
be  surrounded  by  such  pomp  and  circum- 
stance. But  just  another  word  of  approval 
on  the  subject  of  the  retiring  room  before 
we  quit  it ;  the  little  room  was  not  only  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  elegantly  appoint- 
ed boudoirs  we  have  ever  seen,  but  its  con- 
venient position  in  respect  to  the  studio  en- 
hanced its  value  to  the  visitor  fourfold. 

The  studio  is  a  blue  studio.  That  is  to 
say,  its  walls  are  blue,  and  it  is  glazed 
with  blue  glass.  Of  course  there  is  plenty 
of  light  in  a  spot  like  Algiers,  and  there- 
fore this  little  modification  in  the  illumina- 
tion is  probably  welcome.  Moreover,  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  studio  only  is 
glazed  ;  it  may  be  likened  to  a  room  with 
a  very  large  window  on  one  side,  except 
that  there  is  a  slopiug  roof  of  ground  glass 
just  above  the  window,  the  latter  rising 
from  about  six  inches  from  the  floor  and 
being  eleven  feet  square.  There  are  cur- 
tains to  screen  the  blue  glass,  but  this  is 
bare  opposite  the  sitter  ;  still,  the  light  is 
not  permitted  to  pass  straight  to  the  model. 
Between  him  and  the  window  is  a  delicate 
screen  of  blue  tarlatan,  which  seems  to  sof- 
ten the  light  without  apparently  weakening 
it.  This  screen  is  simply  a  folding  frame 
(like  a  clothes  horse,)  measuring  7  feet  by  4 
feet,  with  a  double  thickness  of  blue  tarla- 
tan stretched  over  it.  Something  of  the 
same  kind  we  have  seen  in  Mr.  Slingsby's 
studio  in  Lincoln,  that  gentleman  employing 
instead  of  blue  tarlatan,  a  game  of  fine 
white  muslin. 

M.  Geiser's  favorite  background  is  one  of 
grey  cloth  of  alcove  formation.  This  is 
about  six  feet  high,  and  measures  the  same 
across.  The  cloth  is  simply  nailed  top  and 
bottom  to  hoop-like  frames  of  a  solid  char- 


acter, so  that  it  has  no  fastening,  and  1, 
therefore  perfectly  smooth,  where  it  acts  as 
background.  As  we  have  said,  the  top 
light  comes  through  ground  glass,  but  a 
large  white  banner  screen,  measuring  30" 
by  20"  is  brought  into  requisition  above  the 


head  of  the  sitter.  For  a  cabinet  portrait 
we  sat  five  seconds,  so  that  the  illumination 
was  not  very  strong  ;  as  our  dress  had  a 
great  deal  of  white  about  it,  no  doubt  M. 
Geiser  preferred  not  to  have  a  very  short 
exposure.  The  camera  and  camera-stand 
were  exceedingly  stable,  the  latter  being  of 
iron. 

M.  Geiser  himself  does  not  make  his  ap- 
pearance until  the  last  moment.  The  as- 
sistant goes  on  with  the  work  by  himself 
until  the  moment  actually  arrives  for  expo- 
sure, when  the  principal  is  called.  The 
latter,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  dis- 
posed to  take  things  as  he  found  them. 
Although,  he  very  quietly  expresses  ap- 
proval, admiringly  saying  :  "Las  pose  es- 
tres  bien  ;  mais  c'est  tres  bien,"  he  never- 
theless proceeds  to  change  most  of  the  de- 
tails. He  both  rearranges  the  posture  and 
alters  the  lighting,  taking  great  pains  as  to 
the  pose  of  the  head  and  the  fall  of  the 
drapery.  In  a  word,  he  not  only  impresses 
the  sitter  with  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  his 
best,  but  that  he  is  doing  with  heart  and  soul. 

We  are  rather  a  troublesome  model, 
neither  patient  nor  steady,  and  albeit  his 
words  express  satisfaction,  we  feel  we  are 
giving  a  world  of  trouble.  The  head  will 
droop,  no  matter  how  firm  we  mean  to  be, 
and  when  at  last  M.  Geiser  appears  to  be 
satisfied,  the  wretched  turban  seems  to  be 
gradually    but    surely    falling    off   behind. 
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However,  all's  well  that  ends  well,  and  the 
result,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  an  excellent 
one.  In  fact,  we  do  not  know  that  we 
have  ever  sat  for  a  better  picture. 

"  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  leave  your 
name  at  the  bureau"  is  the  request,  as  we 
are  bowed  out  of  the  studio.  We  descend 
and  make  our  way  to  the  office,  where  we 
find  a  gentleman  ready  to  book  the  order. 
"  On  est  prie  de  regler  la  moitie  de  la  somme 
d'avance"  says  a  neat  little  placard  over  the 
desk,  intimating  that  half  the  amount  of 
the  order  is  to  be  deposited  ;  but,  as  in  our 
case,  there  might  be  some  difficulty  in  for- 
warding the  other  half,  we  tender  the  whole 
payment  at  once.  It  is  some  time  before  the 
man  of  business  can  understand  this,  but 
when  he  does  he  is  very  anxious  our  name 
may  be  properly  booked,  so  anxious  indeed 
that  he  thinks  it  is  not  spelt  correctly  on 
the  card  we  tender  him,  and  therefore  pro- 
ceeds to  alter  a  D  into  a  T  to  make  it  con- 
form better  to  his  ideas  of  it. 

The  time  occupied  in  booking,  making 
out  the  account  and  paying,  suffices  amply 
to  permit  the  negative  being  developed  and 
allow  the  photographer  to  make  sure  the 
photograph  is  a  good  one  before  the  visitor 
departs.  It  is  a  much  better  arrangement 
than  keeping  him  waiting  in  the  studio,  for 
it  economizes  his  time — which  is  often  of 
value,  notwithstanding  many  photographers' 
view  of  it — and  also  does  away  with  the 
purposeless  waiting  to  which  sitters  are  un- 
fortunately subject.  Finally  the  plan  im- 
presses the  sitter  with  the  idea  that  the 
studio  is  well  governed,  and  that  the  pho. 
tographer  knows  his  business.  This  is  the 
lesson  to  be  learnt  from  an  African  studio. 


Production  of  Diapositives  with  Camera 
and  Plate-holder. 
Contact  diapositives  are  generally  made 
in  the  printing- frame  in  diffused  daylight, 
but  it  precludes  an  exact  timing  of  expos- 
ure, resulting  in  an  absence  of  sharpness, 
more  or  less,  no  matter  how  much  pains  are 

*  Translated  frem  Deutsche  Photographic  Zeit- 
Ung  by  H.  D. 


taken  to  ensure  a  complete  contact.  The 
thickness  of  the  films  alone  causes  a  spread- 
ing of  the  light,  and  consequently  weak  out- 
lines. With  a  thin  and  slow  working 
albumen  film  very  good  results  may  be 
obtained  ;  with  albumenized  collodion  the 
results  are  not  so  good,  and  with  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver,  which  is  sensitive  to  even 
the  weakest  light  penetrating  from  the  side 
of  the  film,  the  results  are  bad. 

The  following  manipulation  is  safe  :  The 
brass  mounting  of  an  objective  from  which 
the  lenses  have  been  taken  is  placed  on  the 
front  of  the  camera,  and  this  is  turned  to- 
wards the  light,  perhaps  the  northern  sky 
or  a  piece  of  white  cardboard.  Thediapos- 
itive  itself  is  made  with  the  plate  holder. 
First  the  negative  is  put  in,  and  upon  this, 
film  against  film,  the  sensitive  plate.  A 
slow-working  emulsion  plate,  requiring  slow 
development,  is  the  best.  To  keep  the  plate 
clear,  a  little  more  bromide  such  as  is  gen- 
erally used  for  negatives  is  applied.  To 
produce  contact,  a  sheet  of  paper  placed 
behind  the  sensitive  plate  will  serve  very 
well.  The  plate-holder  is  put  into  the  cam- 
era, the  slide  drawn  and  the  cover  taken  off. 

The  length  of  exposure  can  be  controlled 
by  drawing  out  the  bellows  more,  or  by  ap- 
plying larger  or  smaller  stops.  This  ar- 
rangement brings  the  light  all  from  one 
and  the  same  direction,  and  the  diapositives 
will  be  as  sharp  as  the  negative,  even  if 
there  be  no  absolute  contact. 

The  development  is  as  usual,  but  best 
with  old  oxalate  of  iron,  restored  by  expos- 
ure to  light,  and  a  little  tartaric  acid,  to 
which  is  added  a  little  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. 

If  the  plate  was  not  very  sensitive,  the 
exposure  long  and  the  development  slow,  a 
very  clear  picture  of  agreeable  tone  is  ob- 
tained, which  is  particularly  suitable  for 
the  lantern.  The  fixing  is  done  with  hypo, 
soda  as  customary,  after  which  the  plate  is 
put  in  alum  for  some  time  to  destroy  the 
bluish  tint,  which  originates  oftentimes  by 
reflection  but  disappears  in  the  alum  bath. 


Try  the  Tropical  Dry  Plates. 
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Studies  and  Experiments  with  Gelatine 
Emulsion. 

BY  DR.  EDER. 
Density  of  the  Solutions  of  Oxalate  of 
Potassium  in  Water  at  15°  C. — It  is  often- 
times desirable  to  find  out  quickly  the  de- 


gree of  solid  salts  of  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lized oxalate  of  potassium.  An  ordinary 
aerometer  of  Baume,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  almost  any  laboratory,  will  give  the  ex- 
planation, if  the  following  table  prepared 
by  me  for  that  purpose  is  employed  : 

Hemp  for  the  Filtering  of  Emulsion. — 


The  Solution 

contains  : 

Density  degrees  at 

15  c 

Degrees  Baiiine- 

I  part  oxalate  of  potassium 

to  3 

of  water. 

'•159 

20  degrees. 

11         «<                  << 

4 

«c 

1*126 

16 

«         **                  <« 

5 

11 

1-103 

13*      " 

««           it                      u 

7 

11 

1-076 

10 

it           fl                       it 

10 

(i 

1 -o55 

[      7*      " 

To  remove  air-bubbles,  the  filtering  of  gela- 
tine emulsion  with  cotton  is  usually  em- 
ployed. It  is,  however,  sometimes  pressed 
so  tightly  together  that  it  admits  only  a 
slow  passage  of  the  emulsion.  Sheep's 
wool  or  unspun  hemp  or  oakum  will  work 
much  quicker.  At  present  I  use  almost  ex- 
clusively the  latter,  and  one  litre  of  emul- 
sion is  filtered  in  less  than  a  minute. 

Nitrate  of  Uranium  Introduced  into  the 
Gelatine  Emulsion. — All  kinds  of  gelatine 
within  my  reach  coagulated  with  this  salt 
more  or  less.  Two  per  cent,  gave  a  thread- 
like matter.  No  advantage  was  gained  by 
this  addition. 

Oxalate  Oxide  of  Uranium — Potassium 
as  a  developer  for  bromide  of  silver  gelatine 
plates  disappointed  me  in  my  expectations 
I  based  upon  this  as  a  reducer. 

Oxalate  of  oxide  of  uranium  (produced 
by  exposing  the  mixed  solutions  of  oxalic 
acid  and  nitrate  of  uranium  for  a  month  or 
so  to  light,  thus  forming  an  insoluble  green- 
ish powder,)  was  dissolved  in  a  hot  solution 
of  oxalate  of  potassium.  It  forms  a  dark 
green  solution  of  the  double  salt,  acting  as 
a  reducer  upon  silver,  gold  and  platinum 
salts. 

Employed  as  a  developer  upon  gelatino- 
bromide  of  silver,  it  causes  a  very  weak  de- 
velopment of  the  image.  Its  insensibility 
is  not  only  very  great,  but  the  picture  is  ex- 
tremely thin  or  weak.     The  gelatine  film  is 


*  Translated  from  Photo.  Mittheilungen  by  H. 


D. 


tanned  like  leather;  probably  this  tanning 
process  explains  the  condition  mentioned. 

Red  Prussiate  of  Potassium,  destroying 
thoroughly  all  fog  upon  gelatine  plates, 
makes  most  all  the  kinds  of  gelatine  insol- 
uble, which  was  not  known  to  me  several 
years  ago,  when  I  recommended  this  sub- 
stance as  an  anti-fogging  preventative.  A 
solution  of  hard  gelatine  dissolved  with  red 
prussiate  of  potassium  remains  clear,  but 
gives  after  freezing  a  gelatinous  mass,  which 
after  reheating  will  not  melt  again,  or  at 
least  with  great  difficulty.  Once  dry,  the 
insolubility  of  the  film  is  increased.  This 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  a  new 
means  for  hardening  gelatine. 

A  Mixture  of  Gelatine  and  Red  Prussi- 
ate of  Potassium  is  sensitive  to  light.  As 
mentioned  before,  the  dry  mixture  is  almost 
insoluble  in  warm  water,  and  swells  in  cold 
water  but  very  little,  if  at  all.  By  continu- 
ous exposure  to  direct  sunlight  yellow  prus- 
siate of  potassium  will  form,  and  the  ex- 
posed part  will  change  at  the  same  time 
into  a  bluish  tint.  These  parts  will  then 
swell  easier,  and  are  rendered  less  insoluble 
in  water  (contrary  to  the  action  of  the  mix- 
ture of  chrome  salts  and  gelatine). 

The  above  furnishes  the  basis  of  a  new 
heliographic  process.  Its  practical  em- 
ployment, however,  cannot  be  utilized  at 
present  on  account  of  its  very  slight  sensi- 
tiveness to  light.* 


*  The  new  process  of  Dr.  Eder  is  analogous  to  the 
older  carbon  process  of  Poitevin,  who  made  carbon 
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Action  of  Pre-exposure  upon  Gelatine 
Plates.— -It  is  known  that  the  preexposure 
upon  all  kinds  of  plates,  wet  as  well  as  dry, 
has  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  increas- 
ing sensitiveness.  The  following  experi- 
ment shows  a  double  and  triple  increase. 

An  emulsion,  produced  with  carbonate 
oxide  of  silver  ammonia  by  heating  for  half 
an  hour  to  400  C,  gave  150  Warnerke. 
After  pre  exposing  such  a  plate  for  two  min- 
utes directly  in  front  of  a  ruby  lamp  (can- 
dle-light), it  gave  No.  19  in  the  Warnerke 
sensitometer ;  after  six  minutes,  19  to  200 
W.,  and  after  that  it  became  foggy. 

Action  of  Heat  npon  Gelatine  Dry 
Plates. — Strong  working  gelatine  dry  plates 
will  change  their  condition  as  soon  they  are 
heated  (60  to  1200  C.)  My  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Plener,  drew  my  attention  to  this  condition  ; 
the  picture  became  much  weaker ;  even 
some  parts  of  the  plates  can  be  changed  so 
that  they  will  obtain  no  density  in  the  de- 
veloper. My  repetition  of  the  experiments 
confirmed  this  fact. 


Organization  of  the  Amateur  Photog- 
raphers. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  amateurs 
in  the  art  of  photography  during  the  past 
two  years  has  been  something  so  phenom- 
enal as  to  have  no  parallel  in  the  history  of 
any  other  art.  Four  years  ago,  in  this 
country  at  least,  the  amateur  photographer 
who  actually  practiced  his  art  was  a  curi- 
osity, in  regard  to  w"hom  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  wealth  and  leisure  were  combined  in 
him.  Few  towns  indeed  boasted  the  dis- 
tinction of  possessing  such  an  individual, 
and  the  general  public  knew  as  little  of  such 
a  personage  as  of  amateur  surgeons.  Now, 
however,  amateurs  are  seen  and  known 
everywhere,  and  even  many  who  are  not 
classed  among  the  men  of  elegant  leisure 
practice  the  art  with  success  and  distinction. 

tissue  insoluble  with  tartaric  chloride  of  iron  exposed 
under  a  positive,  by  which  means  the  parts  exposed 
to  light  became  soluble  again  and  could  be  removed 
with  warm  water.  It  seems,  therefore,  as  if  all^fer- 
rid  salts  possess  the  properties  of  more  or  less  ren- 
dering tae  gelatine  insoluble. 


In  a  word  the  art  has  become  popular,  and 
thousands  of  pictures  are  being  taken  out- 
side of  the  profession  where  one  was  taken 
before.  The  numbers  are  so  great  and  so 
rapidly  increasing  that  even  the  vaguest 
sort  of  an  estimate  is  impossible. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  the  amateurs  do  or  ever  will  do 
more  work  than  the  professionals,  but  that 
they  go  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  and 
secure  negatives  that  no  professional  would 
have  considered  profitable  to  take.  They 
become,  ^s  it  were,  omnivorous,  and  seize 
upon  everything  that  comes  in  their  way, 
which  is  capable  of  being  photographed. 

With  such  an  army  of  photographers 
seeking  every  view  which  by  any  possibility 
can  be  made  into  a  picture,  trying  every 
possible  experiment  and  working  with  a 
zeal  and  courage  that  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation, it  seems  as  though  their  labors 
should  be  made  remunerative  not  only  to 
the  individual  but  to  the  public.  The  most 
feasible  plan  that  we  have  been  able  to 
devise  by  which  the  work  can  be  utilized 
seems  to  be  one  which  practically  intro- 
duces a  new  branch  of  photographic  busi- 
ness, and  which  may  not  only  make  the  la- 
bor of  the  amateur  profitable  to  the  world 
but  of  pecuniary  benefit  to  himself. 

We  must  remember  that  this  is  an  age 
of  illustrations,  and  every  year  brings  with 
it  an  increasing  use  of  pictures  of  every  de- 
scription, for  amusement,  instruction  and 
pleasure.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  surpris- 
ing if  history  should  call  this  the  beginning 
of  the  age  of  art.  To  the  artist  a  "study," 
as  it  is  called,  is  absolutely  essential.  With- 
out studies,  pictures  of  a  high  class  would 
become  well  nigh  impossible.  To  produce 
studies,  however,  requires  much  time  and 
labor,  and  many  artists  are  buying  photo- 
graphic outfits  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
obtain  a  certain  kind  of  studies,  which  they 
need  for  various  classes  of  their  work,  with 
ease  and  speed.  Until  the  advent  of  in- 
stantaneous photography  certain  subjects 
were  rarely  attempted,  save  by  specially  fa- 
vored artists,  or  those  who  were  unusually 
gifted  by  nature  with  quick  and  accurate 
perceptions. 
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The  representation  o\  animals  an  J  men 

in  motion  was  so  difficult  that  the  artists 
capable  ol  doing  it  successfully  have  in  the 
past  achieved  world  wide  reputation.     The 

artist  in  search  of  "studios"  has  penetrated 
every  corner  of  the  known  world,  and  months 
are  Spent  searching  for  subjects  to  make 
studies  of. 

In  addition  to  the  artists  there  is  an  im- 
mense army  of  illustrators  in  every  field  of 
science  and  literature,  who  are  searching 
for  subjects  for  pictures  as  a  part  of  the  art 
of  book  or  newspaper  making.  To  them 
nothing  comes  amiss  in  one  form  or  anoth- 
er. They  use  everything  that  is  capable 
of  being  represented  graphically. 

Until  very  recently,  the  taking  of  an  in- 
stantaneous picture  was  not  a  work  to  be 
undertaken  without  a  great  deal  of  prepa- 
ration, and  so  much  apparatus,  that  few  ex- 
cept the  most  courageous  amateurs  dare 
face  the  inevitable  crowd,  which  in  all  pub- 
lic places  attended  the  artist,  without  at 
least  one  assistant.  A  picture  in  a  crowded 
street,  a  workshop  in  any  busy  corner  where 
interesting  subjects  were  10  be  found,  was 
as  impossible  as  to  set  up  an  instrument  in 
the  centre  of  Broadway  upon  a  week  day. 
The  instantaneous  photograph  is  of  course 
the  only  means  by  which  we  can  represent 
people  in  their  ordinary  avocations,  as  ihey 
are,  and  furnish  just  such  illustrations  as 
are  wanted.  We  must  be  able  without  at- 
tracting undue  attention,  without  distract- 
ing the  subjects  of  our  picture  from  their 
work  and  without  a  great  amount  of  ap- 
paratus, seize  them  on  the  wing,  as  it  were, 
and  transfer  them  to  our  sensitive  plate. 

No  one  who  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a 
camera  for  an  instantaneous  picture  can 
realize  the  amount  of  preparation  which  is 
needed,  and  the  labor  and  care  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  ordinary  apparatus;  and  if 
this  were  all  that  could  be  depended  upon, 
we  could  hardly  expect  the  amateur  to  be 
able  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  recording 
the  flying  phases  of  the  most  rapid  action. 

The  Detective  Camera,  however,  has  prac- 
tically revolutionized  the  taking  of  instan- 
taneous pictures.  This  small  sized,  com- 
plete, portable   instrument,  with    the   still 


more  complete  methods  of  controlling  the 
exposure,  i>  what  its  name  denotes, 
tective  Camera,  capable  of  being  used  in 

almost  any  situation.  It  i-  so  compact  that 
it  may  be  taken  under  the  arm  and  a  lady 
might  without  attracting  any  attention  go 
upon  Broadway,  and  take  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs, feeling  perlectly  sure  that  she  would 
attract  no  more  attention  than  she  would 
if  she  carried  a  work-box  or  work  basket. 
With  such  an  instrument,  all  fields  are  open 
to  the  amateur.  His  apparatus  can  go 
with  him  wherever  he  can  carry  it,  and 
whenever  there  is  sufficient  light  for  work 
he  is  enabled  to  seize  his  subjects  at  the  very 
best  moment  and  secure  effects  which  are 
utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  one  who  has  to 
travel  with  a  more  elaborate  apparatus. 
So  great  do  we  consider  the  possibility  of 
photography  by  the  use  of  the  Detective 
Camera,  that  we  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
it  will  mark  an  epoch  not  only  in  amateur, 
but  in  professional  photography  also. 

Suppose  now  that  at  some  central  point 
an  exchange  or  business  agency  be  estab- 
lished where  tne  at  my  of  amateurs  can  send 
prints  from  their  negi.fi  ves,  and  place  them 
on  sale.  Here,  classified,  catalogued  and 
rcadj  tor  rclerence  they  would  be  accessible 
10  the  artist,  the  author,  the  illustrator,  the 
designer,  the  teacher  and  in  fact  by  all 
classes  ot  people  who  desire  studies.  It 
would  form  a  library  of  artistic  iniormation 
whose  value  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  concep- 
tion of  in  advance  of  its  establishment. 
Not  only  would  the  work  of  the  amateur 
be  made  practically  useful  with  such  an  or- 
ganized centre,  but  it  would  receive  a  new 
stimulus.  Instead  of  taking  subjects  at 
random  here  and  there,  as  caprice  or  fancy 
dictates,  subjects  would  be  opened  to  him 
from  which  he  would  select  his  work  ac- 
cording to  his  tastes,  opportunities  and  ap- 
paratus. Thus  an  amateur  living  abroad 
or  among  a  peculiarly  interesting  or  little 
known  people  might  take  up  the  subject  of 
their  dress,  aims,  or  implements,  or  might 
choose  groups  of  the  people,  and  portraits 
of  typical  faces,  while  boats,  or  vessels  and 
their  details  would  form  subjects  of  interest 
both  at  home  and  abroad.     Classified  sub- 
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jects  of  this  kind  would  give  an  opportunity 
for  a  double  work,  since  each  might  be 
treated  from  both  the  artistic  and  utilitari- 
an standpoint.  One  set  of  subjects  which 
would  naturally  come  to  the  amateur  at 
home  or  abroad,  and  which  would  be  of 
the  highest  value,  would  be  illustrations  of 
the  different  manufactures  in  all  their 
branches.  Thus  commencing  with  the  raw 
materials  we  might  have  photographs  illus- 
trating the  process,  machinery,  half  finished 
products,  workmen,  buildings  and  their  sur- 
roundings, and  finally  the  finished  products; 
and  in  some  cases  pictures  of  the  bales  and 
packages  ready  for  shipment. 

A  set  of  photographs  of  this  kind  would 
be  a  perfect  epitome  of  manufacturing  op- 
erations, the  value  of  which  in  itself  con- 
sidered can  hardly  be  overestimated.  Such 
a  series  of  photographs,  illustrating  iron 
ship-building,  work  of  the  lumbermen,  the 
progress  of  a  great  building  and  a  thousand 
other  things  would,  if  accompanied  by  suit- 
able record,  be  exceedingly  useful. 

But  it  is  out  of  place  here  to  go  into  the 
details  of  such  a  scheme  or  attempt  to 
elaborate  an  organization.  The  idea  is  cer- 
tainly capable  of  being  worked  out  on  a 
great  scale.  Practically  it  is  a  reproduction 
of  the  whole  world  on  a  grand  scale,  which 
by  one  of  those  common  paradoxes  is  a  re- 
production in  miniature. 


Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

New  York,  April  i,  1884. 

Pres.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  the  last 
number  of  Anthony's  Bulletin  and  a 
communication  from  the  British  Society  of 
Photographers  containing  a  printed  list  of 
its  members. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  have  to  report  as  the 
programme  for  this  evening,  a  paper  by 
Mr.  J.  F.  Coonley  on  the  Elements  of  Art 
in  Photography,  followed  by  ten  minute 
speeches  by  members  and  invited  guests. 
The  programme  for  the  next  meeting  is  not 


fully  agreed  upon,   and  we  shall  have  to 
wait  until  the  notices  are  published. 

The  Element  of  Art  in  Connection  with 
Photography. 

The  chief  use  of  retrospect  is  to  recall 
some  incident  or  fact  that  may  be  enter- 
taining or  worth  recording.  Every  per- 
son who  has  been  engaged  in  making  pic- 
tures by  the  photographic  method  long 
enough  to  be  termed  a  veteran,  will  recol- 
lect that  it  is  not  so  very  many  years  since 
it  was  the  accepted  theory  that  nearly  all 
there  was  in  this  process  was  centered  in  the 
dark  room,  and  lay  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  and  brain  of  the  operator.  In  those 
days,  in  most  instances,  he  was  also  the  po- 
sitionist,  and  nearly  all  his  supposed  failures 
or  successes  were  produced  by  his  skill  on 
the  one  hand,  or  its  absence  on  the  other,  in 
the  chemical  or  dark-room  manipulations. 
But  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  it  became  apparent 
that  there  was  another  element  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  production  of 
pictures  by  this  process,  besides  chemical 
knowledge  and  skillful  manipulation.  The 
secrets  of  the  dark  room  are  not  so  myste- 
rious as  they  were,  but  are  just  as  requisite 
and  essential  as  ever,  and  perhaps  more  so, 
for  without  careful  and  skillful  manipula- 
tion  combined  with  good  judgment  no  really 
fine  photograph  can  be  shown.  There  is  an 
element  in  this  process  which  has  not  kept 
pace  (except  in  rare  instances),  with  the 
other  requirements.  This  is  the  element 
which  must  be  a  part  of  every  picture  to 
entitle  it  to  be  recognized  as  a  picture,  as 
we  understand  the  term — an  ideal  of  some- 
thing which  leaves  room  for  the  imagination 
to  play  and  build  upon,  and  does  not  show 
all  thtre  is  in  it  at  a  glance ;  not  one  to 
call  forth  only  a  momentary  interest,  bnt 
one  thai  attracts  and  tempts  us  to  look  at 
it  again  and  again  to  see  some  new  or  hid- 
den beauty  we  did  not  at  first  discover. 
Such  productions  are  in  every  sense  pic- 
tures, and  are  incentives  to  thought,  study 
and  greater  effort.  They  are  works  of  art, 
and  the  person  producing  them  has  the  ele- 
ments of  the  artist  in  his  nature,  though  he 
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may  be  circumscribed  in  his  method  of  pro- 
ducing effects. 

In  looking  over  the  great  number  of  pho- 
tographs that  we  sec  in  Mich  profusion,  if 
wo  examine  them  critically  we  are  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  far  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  made  by  persons  who  have  very 
little  taste  or  education  in  the  direction  of 
art,  and  if  the  same  tests  were  applied  to 
them  that  pictures  in  an  art  exhibition  are 
subjected  to,  but  few  would  pass  the  ordeal 
without  being  terribly  scarified.  The  same 
defects  are  apparent  whether  they  are  por- 
traits or  out-door  views  from  nature.  The 
most  of  them  will  be  found  wanting  in  one 
or  more  particulars,  and  not  what  they 
might  have  been  if  made  by  some  one  with 
more  taste  or  cultivation  in  securing  pic- 
turesque effects.  This  talent,  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  it,  is  a  natural  gift 
born  with  the  individual  possessing  it,  and 
is  capable  of  being  developed  to  an  extent 
often  arriving  at  a  degree  of  excellence  so 
that  anything  it  comes  in  contact  with  of 
this  nature  not  in  harmony  with  its  ideas  or 
feelings  causes  as  palpable  a  discord  to  the 
feelings  of  its  possessor  as  does  a  false  note 
in  music  to  the  ear  of  an  accomplished  mu- 
sician. 

Pictures  of  all  kinds,  no  matter  how  made 
or  by  whom  produced,  are  a  combina- 
tion of  effects,  and  the  more  harmonious 
and  brilliant  these  effects  can  be  produced, 
the  nearer  they  approach  nature  and  the 
ideal  of  the  true  artist.  Without  these 
characteristics  they  partake  less  of  the  artistic 
and  more  of  the  mechanical.  Comparative- 
ly few  of  the  great  army  of  men  engaged 
in  photography  ever  attain  a  name  or  celeb- 
rity beyond  a  limited  circle  or  local  reputa- 
tion. The  great  world  beyond  or  outside 
never  hears  of  them  or  knows  that  they  nave 
being.  Those  who  do  make  their  mark  and 
become  famous  will  be  found  in  every  in- 
stance to  be  men  who  have  a  natural  tal- 
ent in  the  direction  of  art,  and  in  many  in- 
stances have  devoted  years  of  their  lives  as 
professional  artists  in  some  of  its  various 
forms  before  they  embarked  in  photography. 
The  school  they  have  thus  passed  through 
has  admirably  fitted   them   to   assume  and 


take  position  in  its  foremost  rank-,.  They 
may  be  young  in  the  business,  but  their  nat- 
ural gifts  in  art  studies,  and  their  former  as- 
sociations in  this  direction  has  enabled 
them  to  assume  prominence  by  the  superior 
quality  of  their  works,  and  their  names  are 
household  words  in  many  lands.  Looking 
at  the  subject  from  this  standpoint,  we 
would  think  that  there  were  too  many  men 
engaged  in  making  photographs,  and  many 
that  have  mistaken  their  avocation  who,  i  f 
they  had  tried,  could  perhaps  have  done 
something  else  much  better.  If  there  were 
fewer  in  number  and  only  the  fittest  remain- 
ed, I  believe  we  would  soon  become  famil- 
iar with  more  really  fine  and  meritorious 
pictures  by  this  beautiful  process,  and  the 
world  at  large  would  be  aided  and  cultiva- 
ted to  a  critical  appreciation  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  really  good  picture,  and  not  be 
so  easily  imposed  upon.  At  present  there 
seems  to  be  no  guide  or  standard  of  excel- 
lence. Each  is  a  law  unto  himself.  Hard 
times,  excessive  competition  and  other 
causes,  compel  many  men  engaged  in  photog- 
raphy to  do  things  contrary  to  their  knowl- 
edge of  right  or  correct  taste,  and  to  toady 
to  the  whim  or  caprice  of  some  shoddy  pa- 
tron in  order  to  retain  the  patronage  of 
which  they  so  sadly  stand  in  need.  This  is 
perhaps  excusable  under  the  circumstances, 
but  the  result  is  the  same.  It  creates  a 
want  of  confidence,  and  they  are  soon  sub- 
jected to  the  dictation  of  every  patron  who 
chooses  to  use  the  power  he  possesses,  and 
the  artist  becomes  a  mere  machine  to  car- 
ry out  others'  ideas  or  notions,  be  they 
good,  bad,  or  ridiculous ;  usually  the  latter. 
As  far  back  as  my  recollections  extend 
photographically,  it  was  said  that  one  of  its 
missions  was  to  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  a 
more  refined  and  critical  taste  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  art.  In  these  latter  days, 
however,  it  seems  to  have  degenerated  in 
too  many  cases  until  the  principal  object 
appears  to  be  on  the  one  hand  to  secure 
as  much  money  as  possible  with  the  least 
trouble,  and  on  the  other  as  many  pictures 
as  possible  for  the  smallest  outlay  and  with- 
out much  regard  to  quality.  None  of  the 
elements  of  art  are  considered  there. 
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The  retouching  of  negatives,  as  extensive- 
ly practiced  in  many  places,  is  very  detri- 
mental to  every  artistic  requirement  of  a 
picture.  To  obliberate  all  lines  and  char- 
acteristics of  an  individual  and  leave  a  sur- 
face as  smooth  as  lead  will  make  it,  a  sur- 
face that  has  no  resemblance  to  fle.-h  in 
many  cases,  and  usually  done  by  persons  who 
know  very  little  of  the  anatomy  of  the  hu- 
man face,  is  carrying  the  species  of  black  art 
to  the  very  verge  of  absurdity.  It  would 
be  just  as  consistent  to  obliterate  all  the 
lines  and  fill  up  the  seams  and  wrinkles  in 
the  bark  of  a  gnarled  and  picturesque  old 
tree,  or  smooth  and  fill  up  the  rough  places 
in  a  rugged,  weather-beaten  rock  which 
forms  the  principal  objects  in  the  foreground 
of  a  landscape,  as  to  cut  away  all  the  lines 
and  polish  up  a  wrinkled  old  face  until  it 
]ooks  like  an  ivory  ball. 

In  speaking  of  art  in  connection  with 
photography,  a  recent  writer  asks  this  ques- 
tion :  "Has  the  photographer  any  right 
to  call  his  productions  works  of  art."  Tins 
leads  to  another  question.  What  are  ihe 
essential  conditions  of  art  ?  In  consider- 
ing this  question  let  it  be  observed:  [St. 
Art  does  not  depend  on  the  medium  of 
production,  but  on  the  results  obtained. 
2nd.  Art  may  consist  in  different  degrees 
of  completeness.  3rd.  Skilled  manipula- 
tion does  not  constitute  art.  But  the  fact 
still  remains  that  there  is  a  correct  stand- 
ard of  art,  which  can  only  be  correctly 
applied  by  turn  who  possesses,  and  just  in 
proportion  as  he  posessess,  the  art  faculty. 
From  this  we  naturally  conclude,  when  look- 
ing at  the  finest  productions  in  photogra- 
phy, that  some  person  made  them  who  had 
this  art  faculty  well  developed  and  was 
possessed  with  more  ideality  and  taste  in 
producing  effects  tnan  is  fonnd  in  the  ma- 
jority of  men  in  our  profession.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  chemical  and  mechanical 
part  of  photography  is  far  in  advance  of  its 
artistic  requirements,  and  mat  mere  is  a 
necessity  for  the  latter  to  be  more  morougn- 
ly  cultivated  by  taking  advantage  of  ail  im- 
proved methods  ana  appliances  and  combin- 
ing the  different  elements,  artistic,  chemical 
and  mechanical.     Then  it  will  be  the  crown. 


ing  glory  of  the  artist  in  photography  to  see 
his  efforts  assume  the  high  standard  of  ex- 
cellence they  are  capable  of  demonstrating, 
and  have  that  harmony,  feeling  and  balance 
in  every  part  which  constitutes  the  perfect 
picture.  But  to  reach  this  altitude  it  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  that  certain  rules  in 
art  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  by  all  who 
have  this  faculty  or  ability  developed  ;  and 
when  they  materially  deviate  from  it,  they 
are  prostituting  the  talent  nature  endowed 
them  with  Those  not  in  possession  of  this 
gift  or  faculty  find  it  a  difficult  and  hard 
task,  and  seldom  arrive  at  any  great  emi- 
nence or  distinction  in  the  undertaking;  and 
when  they  do  have  an  occasional  success,  it 
is  often  arrived  at  by  that  method  which  in 
music  is  termed  ''an  accidental."  They 
know  not  how  or  why  they  produced  the 
effects  they  see  before  them,  and  may  not 
be  able  to  do  so  again  in  a  long  time.  One 
of  the  greatest  incentives  to  excellence  in 
the  direction  of  art  photography  would  be  a 
public  demand  for  betier  work  ;  but  as  long 
as  the  public  do  not  recognize  the  difference, 
there  will  be  no  great  demand  for  anything 
of  a  higher  order  than  they  are  now  receiv- 
ing, and  the  remedy  for  this  is,  perhaps,  a 
task  of  such  Hurculean  dimensions  that  no 
man,  or  combination  of  men,  having  the 
requisite  quaiihcaLioiia  will  feel  like  under- 
taking ;  that  is,  of  trying  to  educate  the 
public  so  that  it  can  undeisiand  and  ap- 
preciate a  higher  and  better  quality  of  pic- 
ture, and  to  demand  that  this  branch  of  art 
shall  be  carried  to  the  utmost  point  ot  ex- 
cellence to  which  it  is  capable  of  being  ad- 
vanced. 

Until  that  time  arrives  the  cheap  Johns 
will  rule  the  situation  and  carry  off  the 
spoils.  "  The  stream  will  not  rise  higher 
than  its  fountain  or  lead."  But,  if  the 
fountain  or  head  of  photography  were  suf- 
ficiently elevated,  the  demand  for  betier 
pictures  would  increase  correspondingly. 
Fcr-oiis,  educated  to  discriminate,  and  who 
have  the  knowitdge  necessary  to  jud^e  crit- 
ically ot  tne  merits  ot  a  picture,  are  satisfied 
only  with  the  best ;  and  if  the  majority  w  ere 
so  educated,  those  who  made  tne  best,  in 
all  respects,  would  soon  hnd  enough  to  do 
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to  test  their  capacity  to  Us  utmost.  Iii  the 
artistic  department  is  where  the  advance* 
ment  must  take  place  i  d  photography. 
There  is  plenty  of  rot  ro  to  develope  and 

expand  in  that  direction,  and  wherever  this 
has  kept  pace  with  the  other  appliances, 
there  is  where  the  finest  productions  are 
shown. 

There  may  be  a  doubt  as  to  how  far  pub- 
lic taste  influences  the  attainments  of  the 
artist,  or  his  individual  excellence;  and 
therefore  it  is  doubtlul  if  false  criticism  in- 
jures him.  A  genuine  artist  will  perceive  too 
readily  the  shallowness  and  impertinence  of 
ignorant  criticism  to  be  led  by  it  to  the  in- 
jury ot  his  work.  But  the  artist  is  not  all 
in  the  matter.  He  may  labor  for  himself 
and  his  own  intellectual  perfection  ;  but  if 
he  does  not  reach  the  public,  his  work  is 
without  any  result,  and  his  highest  impor- 
tance is  to  his  own  times.  So  are  his  life 
and  labor  in  great  part  wasted,  if  the  taste 
of  the  public  btiall  be  so  vitiated  as  to  mis- 
understand or  overlook  him.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  taste  is  not  so  easy  a  thing  1 1  j a t  it 
may  be  effected  carelessly  ;  nor  has  taste  it- 
selt  so  much  vigor  that  it  can  resist  false  in- 
fluences and  always  remain  correct  in  spite 
of  sophisms  and  predjudices.  There  seems 
to  be  but  one  way  to  correct  this  state  of 
things — the  general  education  of  the  pub- 
lic in  the  principles  of  art.  This  must  nec- 
essarily be  the  work  of  years.  The  humble, 
reverent  student  of  nature  is  alone,  fit  to  be 
come  the  teacner  in  art.  But  let  us,  in  be- 
ing taught,  not  forget  that  we  see  nature 
lurough  art,  never  letting  our  vision  rest  sat- 
isfied with  the  work  of  the  artist  until  we 
have  learned  to  see  its  prototype  in  nature. 
Let  not  the  priest  stand  for  the  religion. 
That  which  art  points  out  to  us  is  not  our 
own  until  we  have  confirmed  the  indication 
by  our  own  observations.  Before  that,  it  is 
infoimation;  afterwards,  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bogaudus.  I  do  not  feel  that  I 
can  add  anything  to  the  paper.  I  have 
long  felt  that  photography  is  getting  to  be 
more  mechanical  than  artistic,  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  such  an  explanation  of  the 
art  matter  as  we  have  heard  to  night.  The 
great  trouble!  find  in  making  artistic  pic- 
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tares  is,  that  sitters  will  not  let  me 
pictures  as  I  wish.  When  a  very  stiff  sit  tei 
comes  ami  holds  her  hands  thus  (illustrating), 
and  says  she  does  not  want  her  picture  to 
look  stiff,  the  best  way  to  do  is  to  let  her 
keep  her  hands  behind  her.  Some  one 
comes  in  with  a  crooked  mouth,  and  says 
that  she  has  had  her  picture  taken  by  Sa- 
rony,  Kurtz  or  Gurney,  and  they  all  mane 
her  mouth  crooked.  I  suggest  taking  the 
back  of  her  head.  In  carrying  out  the  art 
matters  we  must  have  a  sitter  as  well  as  an 
operator.  I  have  no  trouble  with  thousands 
of  people  who  aie  graceful  and  pose  them- 
selves.  One  of  the  best  pictures  I  ever 
made  was  of  a  man  who  certainly  weighed 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  I  told  him  to 
stand  just  as  tie  did  at  home,  and  I  made  a 
very  successful  picture  of  him.  It  requires 
great  judgment  and  care  to  adapt  the  po* 
sition  of  every  sitter  to  himself.  It  will 
not  do  to  give  a  plain  old  lady  a  tragical 
position;  but  you  must  adapt  your  artistic 
ideas  to  every  person.  Almost  eveiy  one 
who  comes  in  has  something  peculiar  to 
himself;  and  what  is  natural  to  one  may 
be  awkward  to  another. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  McSpedon  tell  us  something  of  his  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  McSpedon.  I  don't  know  that  I 
can  say  anything  of  interest  in  the  midst  of 
such  a  company  who  are  so  advanced  in  the 
art.  I  have  been  connected  with  some  of 
the  illustrated  newspapers  in  New  Yoik 
tor  several  years,  and  have  been  travelling 
in  the  West.  Last  summer  I  was  connected 
with  Frank  Leslie's  illustrated  pa  ^>er  ;  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  to  many  of 
you  to  know  how  I  produced  many  ot  my 
sketches/  which  were  supposed  to  be  pen 
and  ink  sketches.  Everywhere  I  went  I 
would  go  directly  to  the  photographer  of 
the  town,  to  get  interesting  points,  and 
through  him  I  gained  a  better  and  a  readkr 
means  for  illustrating  my  articles.  I  am 
convinced  that  very  soon  the  travelling  art- 
ist and  correspondent  will  have  very  little 
to  do.  It  will  be  the  travelling  photogra- 
pher and  correspondent. 

At    Sante  Fe,  New  Mexico,  I  met  Mr. 
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Whittick,  a  man  who  has  qnite  a  reputation 
as  an  Indian  scout  as  well  as  a  photogra- 
pher. He  is  working  in  the  interests  of  the 
Ethnological  Society  in  Washington,  and 
has  accomplished  his  work  by  most  arduous 
labor.  He  has  been  among  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  is  handing  down  to  future  gen- 
erations the  whole  history  of  the  Indian 
country  and  peculiarities  of  the  West.  He 
will  come  to  Washington  soon,  and  will 
probably  bring  some  of  his  work  with  him. 

While  I  was  in  the  Northwest  1  thought 
I  would  learn  photography,  and  worked 
with  a  young  man  who  had  been  a  farmer. 
Mr.  Bogardus  speaks  of  the  difficulty  in  set- 
ting a  person,  and  their  peculiarities  We 
had  a  great  many  people  there  who  would 
come  in  and  fix  their  hair  in  a  very  peculiar 
way,  and  then  blame  us  for  not  taking  them 
differently.  We  had  to  put  up  a  notice 
that  we  were  not  responsible  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  hair  was  arranged.  Some- 
times most  outlandish-looking  people  from 
the  backwoods  would  come.  Women  were 
generally  attired  in  a  plain  black  dress. 
We  overcame  the  rigid  positions  by  simply 
taking  a  bust  picture. 

I  then  went  to  Stillwater  and  worked 
with  Mr.  Loomis,  who  now  has  a  most 
beautiful  studio.  They  make  a  great  deal 
of  money  in  the  West,  and  do  very  well  in- 
deed. 

I  wish  to  say  1  feel  my  own  lack  of  use- 
fulness since  photography  has  become  so 
universal.  Through  photography  the  best 
paintings  can  be  transferred  upon  wood, 
and  those  who  have  not  been  able  to  see 
the  originals  have  a  chance  to  see  them  re- 
produced in  black  and  white  in  our  maga- 
zines and  papers. 

The  President.  I  studied  art  before  1 
did  photography,  fortunately  or  unfortu- 
nately, as  the  case  may  be.  In  photogra- 
phy three  things  are  essential.  A  plate 
that  is  sensitive  and  in  proper  chemical  con- 
dition ;  next,  proper  exposure,  and  next, 
proper  development.  That  will  produce  a 
photograph.  Art  may  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  it  so  tar.  It  may  be  all 
chemical  and  mechanical. 

If  you  want  a  picture,  you  must  know 


something  of  art.  If  you  succeed  without 
a  knowledge  of  art,  it  will  be  something 
that  may  not  happen  once  in  a  thousand 
times.  Amateurs  who  desire  to  engage  in 
landscape  photography  should  study  art,  so 
so  as  to  know  a  picture  when  they  see  it. 
I  have  been  out  with  photographers  (so 
called)  who  could  not  tell  a  good  picture. 

I  used  to  sketch  and  paint,  and  had  quite 
a  reputation  as  an  amateur  artist,  and  con- 
cluded that  I  would  photograph  my  views. 
I  went  to  Professor  Seeley,  and  told  him  to 
prepare  what  I  wanted  so  that  I  could 
make  photographs  of  landscapes.  He 
brought  up  to  my  house  a  great  box — about 
as  much  as  a  healthy  mule  could  get  round 
with — and  sent  his  boy  to  make  some  dry 
plates  for  me.  He  made  me  a  lot  of  the 
old  tannin  dry  plates  of  14  x  17  inches  for 
a  young  man  like  me  to  start  with.  I  took 
one  on  the  roof  and  exposed  it  seventy  min. 
utes.  When  I  developed  it,  I  found  it  was 
about  half  exposed.  That  was  in  the  in- 
fancy of  dry  plate  photography.  In  mak- 
ing pictures  you  must  know  something 
about  art.  You  must  know  when  your  pic- 
ture is  lighted,  especially  if  it  is  a  portrait ; 
from  the  high  lights  to  the  deep  shadows,  a 
perfect  gradation.  If  it  is  not  properly 
lighted  it  will  strike  the  eye  of  an  artist  at 
once.  In  making  landscape  photographs 
art  is  a  great  help.  It  brings  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Yosemite  Valley  before 
us ;  but  we  do  not  know  whether  we  have 
seen  artistic  pictures  of  them  or  not. 

Take  the  great  picture  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  painted  by  Bierstadt.  No  photogra. 
pher  who  has  ever  been  there  would  know 
it. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  Chairman  has  spoken 
of  art  in  its  application  to  landscapes.  I 
think  it  is  a  strong  point.  The  three  things 
essential  for  the  production  of  a  picture — a 
plate,  camera  and  chemicals — would  produce 
a  picture  with  proper  management.  Canvas* 
brush  and  paints  do  not  make  an  artist ;  and 
probably  there  is  no  person  in  this  room 
conversant  with  art,  as  it  is  termed,  in  New 
York  who  has  not  seen  many  poor,  miserable 
pictures  by  men  who  claim  to  be  artists. 
Now  the  question  is,  are  they  entitled  to  be 
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called  artists  .J     I  have  scon  some  of  our  art 

journals  illustrated  with  pictures  si)  misera- 
ble that  if  a  photographer  did  it  he  would 
be  laughed  at.  If  he  selects  a  point  of  view 
which  is  really  fine,  and  selects  a  time  of 
day  suited  to  the  best  illumination  oc  that 
scene  and  produces  a  fine  picture  ;  is  not  that 
art  ?  Is  it  less  entitled  to  the  name  of  art 
than  the  man's  sketches?  I  read  in  some 
paper  that  photographers  were  not  artists; 
they  were  merely  machines.  We  have  seen 
when  Mr.  Kurtz  and  Mr.  Rockwood  were 
present  at  our  meetings  they  used  appli- 
ances which  might  be  termed  mechanical ; 
they  are  only  machines.  One  may  use  these 
intelligently,  or  he  may  use  them  without 
any  artistic  conception.  I  have  had  mem- 
bers of  the  Natural  Academy  of  Design 
come  to  me  with  their  work  at  night,  and 
work  with  me  the  next  day,  and  then  carry 
it  away  again  at  night  so  that  no  one 
would  know  that  photography  had  anything 
to  do  with  it.  I  believe  we  shall  soon  see 
the  day  when  photographers  will  be  recog- 
nized as  artists,  if  they  merit  the  name  of 
such. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  can  remember  the 
time^  when  the  photographer  was  his  own 
chemist,  and  his  own  mechanic,  and  some- 
limes  he  was  obliged  to  make  nearly  all  his 
apparatus  with  his  own  hands.  That  day 
has  passed,  and  now  only  the  most  expert  in 
the  several  branches  of  manufacture  will 
satisfy  the  intelligent  and  successful  pho- 
tographer, who  performs  his  work  in  a 
manner  to  meet  the  approbation  of  the 
people  who  are  his  patrons.  I  can  remem- 
ber when  there  were  some  men  in  the  busi- 
ness who  had  great  mechanical  ability.  They 
were  constantly  devising  mechanical  con- 
trivances and  appliances  to  the  art,  rectiv 
ing  patents  on  them,  and  became  noted  not 
only  in  this  country  but  in  Europe.  I  have 
known  men  who  were  expert  in  the  chemi- 
cal department,  but  had  no  mechanical  in- 
genuity. So  the  work  is  divided,  and  art 
is  the  manifestation  of  these  abdities. 

It  is  not  the  artist  alone  who  can  be  a 
successful  photographer,  neither  the  chemist, 
nor  is  it  tne  mechanic  simply  who  can  per- 
form such  work  as  well,  give  satisfaction. 


Photography  has  divided  itself  into  three 

separate  divisions.  There  is  as  much  culti- 
vation of  the  eye  in  chemistry  as  there  i>  in 
art.  There  are  certain  changes  that  take 
place  in  chemistry  that  only  long  experience 
and  observation  will  detect.  I  have  seen 
different  men  take  the  same  chemicals  in  one 
room  and  produce  entirely  different  results. 
When  the  artist  sees  his  subject  he  has 
something  in  his  mind  that  he  must  pro- 
duce, whereas  he  who  has  no  cultivated  eye 
can  see  nothing.  He  takes  anything  that 
comes,  without  regard  to  artistic  effects. 
It  often  happens,  too,  that  the  man  who 
takes  great  pleasure  in  the  study  of  art  has 
no  pleasure  whatever  in  the  study  of  chem- 
istry. I  have  noticed  men  who  were  ex- 
perts in  chemistry  who  had  no  desire  to 
study  art,  and  on  the  other  hand  those  who 
were  expert  artists  had  very  little  desire  to 
study  or  practice  chemistry.  These  are 
separate  forces  and  must  be  combined  in 
order  to  satisfy  the  public  fully.  Photogra- 
phy is  only  an  assistant  to  high  art.  We 
cannot  expect  from  photography  alone  all 
that  it  is  capable  of  producing.  But  when 
photography  is  used  in  connection  with 
other  branches  of  art  it  becomes  useful  in  a 
great  variety  of  forms.  It  is  impossible  to 
tell  the  extent  of  its  power  in  the  future.  I 
should  advise  a  pupil  to  consult  his  own 
aptitude  for  art.,  or  for  chemistry,  or  me- 
chanics. There  is  room  for  all  in  each  of 
these  branches,  and  if  one  is  expert  in  ei- 
ther of  them  die  may  go  into  photography, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  other  two  be  suc- 
cessful. 

The  President.  I  have  made  a  devel- 
oper for  quick  work,  and  I  have  given  it  to 
quite  a  number  of  photographers  who  have 
had  good  success  with  it.  Mr  Roche  said 
he  would  be  here  to  night  and  bring  some 
negatives  with  him  made  with  it,  but  he 
has  not  arrived.  I  have  brought  a  negative 
to  show  you. 

This  developer  for  rapid  work  is  fifteen 
grains  carbonate  of  soda,  fifteen  grains  car- 
bonate of  potash,  fifteen  grains  sulphite  of 
soda,  and  one  ounce  of  water.  Use  two 
and  one  half  grains  of  p  ro.  to  the  ounce. 
You   will   ^et  such  a  negative  as  I  show 
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you  heie.  That  of  the  swan  was  taken 
in  Central  Park,  in  not  more  than  half 
clear  sunlight,  with  a  drop  shutter,  the  third 
stop  and  13  inch  lens.  Two  out  of  the  four 
I  made  were  good.  The  negatives  made 
with  this  developer  are  more  like  wet  plate 
ones  than  any  I  have  seen.  You  do  not 
need  the  full  strength  for  ordinary  gallery 
work  ;  I  would  not  recommend  more  than 
half,  or  even  quarter  the  strength  would 
make  a  good  developer. 

Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  something  about 
the  mercurial  accelerator  that  I  gave  to  the 
public  some  time  ago,  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  commented  on  by  the  pho- 
tographic journals.  There  are  hardly  two 
who  get  the  same  results  with  it. 

You  can  give  any  formula  to  a  dozen 
men,  and  not  two  will  get  the  same  result. 
As  a  rule,  when  a  formula  is  given  to  the 
public  it  is  not  followed. 

In  using  this  a  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  iodide  of  potassium  being  in  excess.  I 
never  use  it  except  when  I  have  a  plate 
that  is  very  much  under-exposed.  The  io- 
dide of  potassium  must  be  sufficiently  in  ex- 
cess to  prevent  any  reaction  when  added  to 
the  developer.  Should  any  reaction  take 
place,  add  more  of  the  iodide  until  that 
ceases. 

Q.     Who  was  the  maker  of  the  plates  ? 

The  President.  I  used  several  differ- 
ent kinds. 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  quarter 
strength? 

The  President.  I  make  it  up  in  this 
way:  In  one  quart  of  water  I  dissolve 
three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  three  and  a  quarter  ounces  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  granulated.  In  another 
quart  of  water  I  dissolve  three  and  a  quar- 
ter ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda.  Then  take 
three  ounces  of  each  of  the  above  stock  so- 
lutions and  add  six  ounces  of  water;  then 
the  solution  will  contain  twelve  grains  each 
of  the  above  ingredients  to  the  ounce. 
When  used  add  two  grains  and  a  half  of 
dry  pyro.  to  the  ounce.  If  required  weaker 
take  less  pyro.  in  proportion. 

Q.  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  any  gentle- 
man can  give  me  any  assistance  in  mounting 


pictures  on  thin  cardboard,  without  curl- 
ing. 

Mr.  Gardner.  If  the  object  is  simply 
to  paste  the  pictures  on  a  thin  substance, 
substitute  linen  for  paper  and  there  will  be 
no  curling  whatever.  It  is  necessary  to 
paste  albumenized  paper  on  both  sides. 
You  can  form  a  very  nice  album  by  allow- 
ing a  small  portion  of  the  linen  cloth  to 
extend  beyond  the  picture.  Have  the  same 
grain  of  the  paper  on  both  sides.  I  have 
a  number  of  pictures  that  are  perfectly 
straight  and  ready  to  mount  in  a  book,  with 
a  simple  thickness  of  the  Hntn  cloth  and 
two  pieces  of  albumen  paper. 

Mr.  Mason.  Prints  may  be  mounted  on 
plain  paper  or  thin  cardboard,  and  remain 
flat  by  pasting  them  with  starch  or  any  sim- 
ple adhesive  substance,  before  they  are 
trimmed.  Let  them  dry;  then  trim  and 
place  them  between  sheets  of  moistened  pa- 
per. Sprinkle  three  or  four  sheets,  pile 
them  up,  lay  the  paper  over  it  with  pres- 
sure, and  let  it  lie  for  some  hours  until  the 
moisture  is  distributed  evenly.  Pile  the 
prints  in  this  way  until  they  adhere,  and 
then  lay  them  on  the  light  cardboard  and 
press  them.  In  regard  to  the  two  pieces  of 
paper  on  the  opposite  sice,  it  is  better  to  be 
careful  to  have  the  paper  even  in  the  same 
way. 

I  intended  to  say  something  in  regard  to 
publications.  I,  and  probably  all  of  the 
gentlemen  connected  with  photography  for 
a  number  of  years,  have  recently  met  with 
quite  a  number  of  curious  re-inventi*  ns, 
which  have  been  called  new,  and  may  be 
found  in  the  journals  published  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Newton  gives  this 
developer;  and  in  relation  to  developers  a 
medical  gentleman  discovered  a  mjst  won- 
derful developer  with  which  he  was  produc- 
ing effects  it  was  impossib  e  to  make  with 
with  any  other.  1  found  out  that  it  was 
the  carbonate  of  soda  developer  Mr.  New- 
ton published  twro  or  three  years  ago.  That 
gentleman  was  looked  upon  as  a  peifect 
wonder,  being  an  amateur,  and  having  dis- 
covered something  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
professional.  1  told  him  I  could  furnish 
proof  that  this  was  discoveied  three  or  four 
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years  ago,  and  published  both  in  A.merica 
and  in  Europe.  1  expected  to  see  here  to- 
night  a  gentleman  who  called  on  me  about 
a  year  ago  in  search  of  some  information 
in  regard  toa  glass  house.  He  had  applied 
for  a  patent,  and  had  been  referred  to  an 
invention  brought  out  in  England  some 
years  ago.  We  learned  from  Mr.  Bogardus 
at  one  of  our  meetings  here  that  just  the 
same  kind  of  a  building  was  used  here 
twenty  five  or  thirty  years  ago.  Men  should 
keep  posted  on  what  is  being  done  by  oth 
ers. 

I  remember  some  years  ago  a  camera 
with  a  revolving  front  was  patented.  I  be- 
came somewhat  interested  in  it,  because  to 
me  it  was  a  novelty.  When  I  came  home 
I  looked  through  my  library  to  see  what 
had  been  done,  and  found  that  only  three 
years  ago  the  Patent  Office  had  issued  a 
patent  for  identically  the  same  thing  to 
two  men,  one  in  Massachusetts  and  one  in 
Illinois. 

We  had  brought  before  us  about  five 
years  ago  a  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
negatives,  by  pu'.ting  on  thej  back  of  the 
negative  translucent  paper.  Last  summer 
1  was  using  this  in  my  studio,  and  a  gentle- 
man who  saw  it  asked  me  about  it.  I  told 
him  I  had  been  using  it  three  or  four  years, 
and  had  permission  from  the  inventor.  He 
said  he  had  used  it  in  California  twenty 
years  ago.  He  did  not  know  whether  it 
had  ever  appeared  in  print ;  but  there  was 
no  secret  about  it ;  they  used  it  there  as 
they  use  any  other  device. 

A  few  months  ago  a  gentleman  came  to 
my  studio  who  was  getting  out  a  new  var- 
nish, which  had  the  wonderful  property  of 
drying  as  quickly  as  water,  and  would  dry 
the  plate  and  leave  it  all  ready  to  print,  thus 
saving  time  and  expense.  I  learned  after- 
wards that  it  was  merely  a  mixture  of  albu- 
men in  some  arnmmia  and  water — some- 
thing known  for  ten  or  fifteen  year?.  A 
great  many  amateurs  buy  it,  and  pay  a 
good  price  for  it,  when  for  a  few  cents 
they  could  make  the  sime  thing 

The  fuming  of  paper  with  ammonia  is 
another  thing  for  which  we  have  had  sever- 
al claimants,  and  the  last  one   that  I  find 


given  by  anyone  is  in   i86i,  oi  '62.     I  find 

that  B  journal  described  il  as  it  is  used  now. 
I  believe  that  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Jersey  City, 
is  the  inventor  of  this.  A  few  days  ago  I 
was  doing  some  business  for  Mr.  Murphy,  a 
gentleman  who  used  to  work  with  photo- 
graphic apparatus.  We  were  discussing 
photographic  matters,  and  he  showed  me  a 
[date- holder  which  he  had  patented  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  The  same  plate- 
holder  has  been  advertised  as  a  new  thing, 
illustrations  published,  and  a  great  deal 
said  about  it.  Two  different  men  have 
claimed  it.  and  no  difference  can  be  detect- 
ed in  a  single  part  I  merely  speak  of  these 
to  show  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
man  who  seeks  to  keep  up  with  the  times 
to  read  the  photographic  journals  of  the 
day. 

Mr.  Bogardus  — History  repeats  itself. 
My  friend  Taylor  will  bear  me  out  in  what 
I  say.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  had  here  a  box 
in  which  dust  was  put,  and  the  spreading 
dust  was  used  in  making  a  picture.  I  recol- 
lect thirty-five  years  ago,  when  daguerreo- 
types were  made,  we  had  an  instrument  al- 
most the  same. 

Now  we  use  a  burnisher  to  give  a  gloss 
to  the  picture;  then  we  wanted  to  get  the 
gloss  off  the  daguerreotype.  A  little  box 
was  invented  in  which  you  put  ultramarine 
blue,  purple  and  different  colors,  and  cut  out 
paper  as  nearly  as  possible  the  size  of  a 
man's  face;  then  loading  with  weights  to 
keep  it  down  and  putting  it  in  the  box, 
after  stirring  up  the  colors  and  leaving  it 
awhile,  the  luster  was  destroyed. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  published  some  time 
ago  a  method  of  using  a  water  varnish.  I 
take  a  twenty-ounce  bottle  that  will  hold 
boiling  water,  and  dissolve  two  ounces  of 
white  shellac  in  three  ounces  of  alcohol. 
I  then  put  in  the  twenty-ounce  bottle  boil- 
ing water  to  about  fifteen  ounces.  I  im- 
mediately add  two  ounces  of  liquid  ammo- 
nia, and  finally  the  dissolved  shellac  in  the 
alcohol;  then  let  it  stand  perfectly  still  until 
it  becomes  cool.  It  lacks  the  color  of  spir- 
it varnish,  and  in  some  respects  is  supe- 
rior to  it.  It  does  not  lower  the  tone  of 
the  picture.     When  you  look  at   the  nega- 
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tive  you  would  hardly  know  the  surface  had 
been  varnished.  As  soon  as  the  negative 
is  fixed  and  washed,  pour  the  varnish  over 
it.  The  first  time  you  pour  it  over  it  takes 
the  water  out.  After  the  second  coating 
set  it  up  to  dry.  It  dries  more  quickly  than 
water.  I  have  used  it  constantly  for  nine 
years. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  these  are  remark- 
able negatives  Mr.  Newton  has  showed  us. 
And  the  pictures  are  works  of  art. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  brought  these  merely 
to  show  the  results  of  this  developer.  In 
selecting  a  position  I  chose  the  one  which 
would  give  me  a  good  picture.  Five  or 
six  years  ago  I  made  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  carbonate  of  potash  as  well  as 
soda,  and  decided  upon  the  use  of  carbonate 
of  soda  because  it  was  more  easily  obtained, 
less  corrosive,  less  costly,  and  gave  stronger 
negatives  with  less  pyro.  (I  brought  the  ele. 
ment  of  economy  in  whenever  possible)- 
When  the  ferrous  oxalate  first  appeared, 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Willis,  the  inventor, 
it  was  in  the  crudest  form,  and  he  a-ked  me 
to  work  it  out.  He  had  lett  the  manuscript 
of  it  with  the  editor  of  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography  in  London.  At  that  time 
a  pound  of  oxalate  of  potash  cost  $2  50.  I 
experimented,  and  found  that  salts  of  tartar 
cost  but  fifteen  cents  a  pound.  After  ex- 
perimenting I  succeeded  in  presenting  it  to 
the  public  in  substantially  its  present  form. 
With  the  soda  developer  I  can  develope 
two  plates,  one  having  been  exposed  two 
seconds  and  the  other  thirty,  and  produce 
equally  good  negatives  from  each,  so  that 
no  one  could  tell  which  had  the  longer  or 
shorter  exposure. 

Mr.  Mason.  Although  Mr.  Newton  has 
told  us  to  use  carbonate  of  soda  crystals, 
yet  he  has  also  s.aid  it  contained  64  per 
cent,  of  water.  I  know  several  gentlemen 
who  use  this  carbonate  of  soda  developer. 
The  granulated  soda  is  not  kept  by  grocers.* 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Coon- 
ley  for  his  interesting  and  instructive  pa- 
per.    Meeting  adjourned. 

O.  G.  Mason,  Secy. 


Rochester  Photographic  Association. 
Still  another  report  comes  to  us  for 
publication  from  this  active  and  intelligent 
body  of  workers.  They  are  all  good  enough 
to  keep;  and  we  again  ask  a  little  more  in- 
dulgence for  want  of  space.  Look  for  them 
in  our  next. 


*  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony 
of  superior  quality. 


Co.  have  a  large  supply 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

j  NO.  392    PoWRRY. 

/  New  York,  April  2,  1884. 

President  Atwood  in  the  chair. 
Pres.  Atwood.     There  is  no  regular  sub- 
ject  for  discussion   to  night,   but  I  believe 
Mr.  Jahr  is  to  give   us   some    ideas  upon 
lighting  the  dark  room. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Nobody  has  been  more  sur- 
prised than  myself  on  reading  a  few  days 
ago  that  I  was  to  deliver  a  paper  on  this 
subject.  I  have  none,  and  if  you  wish  me 
to  read  a  paper  that  is  carefully  prepared  I 
would  ask  you  to  postpone  the  whole  mat- 
ter for  another  month. 

Mr.  Roche.  Here  are  two  pictures  made 
yesterday — a  very  cloudy  day — I  developed 
in  a  light  by  which  you  could  read  a  news- 
paper. Take  a  ruby  light,  an  orange  light 
or  cathedral  green,  ruby,  dark  orange,  two 
thicknesses  of  these  glasses,  and  I  will  guar- 
antee to  make  a  transparency  through  them. 
Any  kerosene  lamp  with  a  two-inch  wick 
will  do. 

This  is  a  developer  in  which  all  the  alka- 
lines  are  combined,  Dr.  Eder's,  Dr.  Vogel's 
and  all.  The  best  glass  I  have  found  is  a 
very  dark  orange ;  it  is  better  than  ruby.* 
Here  are  proofs,  developed  with  what  I  call 
the  combination  developer.  One  picture  I 
obtained  was  perfectly  yellow;  by  putting 
in  some  bromide  the  other  came  out  quite 
clear. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Mr.  Roche,  will  you  kindly 
give  us  the  formula  for  this  developer.  To 
make  a  negative  of  a  yellowish  gray  color 
our  common  developer  does  not  do  it 
quickly. 

*  If  anyone  desires,  we  can  supply  this  glass. — E. 
&  H.  T.  A.  &  Co. 
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Mr.  ROCHB,     Here  is  the  formula  : 
No.  1. 

Water, 30  ounces. 

Pyro 90  grains. 

Oxalic  Acid, 10      " 

No.  2. 

Water, 20  ounces. 

Pure  carbonate  of  potash,  600  grains. 

Crys.  carbonate  of  soda,  .  400  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda,    .     .     .  100  grains.* 

Liquid  ammonia,      ...  \  ounce. 

Bromide  of  ammonium,    .  10  grains. 

For  a  6-J-  x  82  plate  I  take  three  ounces 
of  No.  1  and  add  one  ounce  of  No.  2,  or 
more,  if  required.  Without  bromide  you 
will  not  get  a  clear  plate. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Mr.  Roche  tells  us  to  de- 
velope  with  pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda.  If 
we  put  citric  acid  in  the  developer,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  alkali  will  be  neutralized. 

The  normal  sulphite  of  soda  is  alkaline, 
and  therefore  contains  a  certain  amount  of 
carbonate  of  soda.  When  you  put  together 
pyro.  and  sulphite  of  soda,  which  is  in  an 
alkaline  state,  it  only  means  that  you  have 
pyro.  and  carbonate  of  soda  to  develope 
with.  All  alkaline  pyro.  solutions  will  de- 
velope gelatino-bromide  plates. 

Mr.  Buhler.  I  wish  to  say  it  is  only 
very  lately  that  I  tried  the  carbonate  of 
potash  and  sulphite  of  soda.  I  cannot  j 
get  rid  of  this  peculiar  yellowish  green 
color.  If  there  is  any  one  here  who  could 
give  me  a  formula  to  get  rid  of  that  stain, 
I  would  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Roche.  One  ounce  of  alum,  half  an 
ounce  of  citric  acid,  twenty  ounces  of  water. 
Take  the  plate  after  developing,  washing 
and  fixing,  and  put  it  in  this  solution  ;  then 
leave  it  in  about  half  a  minute  or  so,  and 
the  whole  of  the  stain  will  disappear. 

Mr.  Atwood.  Here  are  two  pictures 
made  by  Mr.  O'Neill.  The  picture  of  the 
young  lady  was  made  on  a  Seed  plate ;  that 
of  the  child  was  made  on  an  Eastman  plate. 


This  is  the  formula  Mr.  O'Neill  uses  in 
developing. 

No.  1.  32  ounces  water,  90  grains  pyro, 
45  grains  bromide  of  potassium,  12  drops 
nitric  acid. 

No.  2.  32  ounces  water,  i\  drams 
strongest  ammonia.  Take  two  ounces  of 
No.  1  to  one  ounce  of  No.  2,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  latter,  if  necessary. 

Adjourned. 


*  We  have  the  finest  samples  of  crystallized  car- 
bontae  of  soda,  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphite  of 
soda  of  any  in  market.— E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co. 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York 

The  second  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  Tuesday  evening,  April  8,  at  No.  132 1 
Broadway,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  occupying  the 
chair,  and  Mr.  Partridge  being  at  the  Sec- 
retary's desk. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting 
were  read  and  adopted,  and  a  committee  of 
three  appointed  to  nominate  officers,  who 
reported  the  following  : 

President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach. 
Vice-President,  Mr.  W.  H.  Gilder. 
Secretary,  Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge. 
Treasurer,  Mr.  G.  S.  Rich. 

Executive  Committee. 
Mr.  H.  Needham. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Bartholomew. 
Mr.  Geo.  H.  Ripley. 

Committee  of  Arrangements. 

Mr.  G.  A.  Robertson. 

Mr.  J.  F.  A.pgar. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Hull. 
Mr.  Partridge  felt  compelled  to  decline 
to  take  the  Secretaryship  owing  to  business 
arrangements  which  would  interfere;  and 
on  motion  the  name  of  Mr.  C.  W.  Canfield 
was  substituted  for  this  office,  and  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  was  then  adopted 
The  Secretary  was  directed  by  vote  of 
the  Society  to  deposit  a  ballot  for  the  of- 
ficers nominated.  This  was  done  and  they 
were  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Beach  then  demonstrated  the  print- 
ing capacity  of  the  bromo-gelatine  paper  as 
previously  described. 
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Mr.  Newton  gave  an  interesting  talk  on 
the  subject  of  developers,  for  "instantane- 
ous "  work  particularly,  and  gave  his  for* 
mula,  published  elsewhere. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  best  light 
for  the  dark  room,  and  relation  of  minor  ex- 
periences, a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
C.  W.  Can  field  for  the  use  of  the  room  in 
which  the  meeting  was  held. 

Mr.  Walker  offered  to  bear  the  expense 
of  printing  the  Constitution  and  Bylaws. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Walker  for  his 
kind  offer  was  unanimously  passed. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  the  2nd 
Tuesday  of  May. 


Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

The  regular  meeting  was  held  April  2, 
the  report  of  which  is  at  hand — we  wish  it 
were  more  legible— but  nothing  of  any  great 
importance  transpired. 

Tr.e  subject  for  discussion,  Electric  Light 
Portraiture,  wa>  unavoidably  deferred  till 
the  next  meeting,  when  it  was  hoped  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Van  De  Poole  Electric 
Light  Co.,  an  opportunity  would  be  afford- 
ed by  them  to  use  their  premises  instead  of 
the  society  rooms  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Gentile  invited  the  members  to  at- 
tend the  next  meeting  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois Photographers'  Association,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Benevolent  or  Life  Insurance 
Fund  would  be  brought  up. 

A  general  talk  ensued  on  the  possibilities 
of  dry  plate  development,  in  which  many 
participated,  but  nothing  of  moment  was 
elicited. 

There  being  no  further  business,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  the  adjoining  room,  where 
Mr.  Douglass  had  on  exhibition  Anthony's 
enlarging  lantern.  This  was  admitted  to  be 
a  very  convenient  and  ingenious  arrangement 
for  the  purpose,  while  its  price  is  very  rea- 
sonable. Owing,  however,  to  the  insufficient 
notice  of  this  feature  in  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment, there  were  not  available  any  neg- 
atives of  suitable  size  and  quality  to  fairly 
test  its  capabilities.  The  Secretary  would 
suggest  to  the  makers  that  it  would  be  an 


improvement  to  make  the  negative  slide  so 
that  it  would  carry  a  5  x  8  negative  and 
any  smaller  size,  whereas  this  specimen 
would  not  take  even  a  5  x  4  without  cut- 
ting. Another  needed  improvement  is  the 
substitution  of  a  good  argand  burner  for  the 
flat  flame  "Leader"  actually  used.* 


Personal, 

Herr  Huenerjaeger,  a  worthy  gentle- 
man more  than  eighty  years  old,  a  pupil  of 
Daguerre,  and  in  all  probability  the  oldest 
photographer  living,  is  now  in  indigent 
circumstances.  Restlessly  following  his  pro- 
fession in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and 
having  experienced  many  changes  of  fortune, 
he  a  few  5 ears  ago  resolved  to  return  to  his 
fatherland.  Being  shipwrecked  on  the  voy- 
age homeward  he  lost  his  all,  and  reached 
his  destination  a  poor  man.  The  old  gentle- 
man has  since  tried  to  make  a  living  by  work- 
ing in  one  of  the  ateliers  of  his  native  town, 
Brunswick.  His  advanced  age  and  enfee- 
bled health  make  that  impossible  now.  The 
city  councils  of  Brunswick  and  a  few  col- 
leagues have  assisted  him  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Cultivation  of  Photo- 
graphy have  aided  him  with  a  present  of  100 
marks,  but  not  enough  has  been  contributed 
for  him  to  live  upon.  He  deserves  and  is 
worthy  of  our  sympathy.  Herr  A.  Sternitz- 
ky,  of  Brunswick,  and  the  publishers  of  this 
journal  will  receive  contributions,  for  which 
proper  acknowledgement  will  be  made. 

We  shall  be  very  happy  to  receive  dona- 
tions and  transmit  them  to  the  Deutsche 
Photographen  Zeitung. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 

591  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


We  have  just  received  a  fresh  lot  of  the 
superior  N.  P.  A.  Extra  Brilliant  Pense 
albumenized  paper.     It  will  go  off  rapidly. 


*  Mr.  Roche,  thanking  the  gentleman  for  his  kind- 
ly suggestion,  would  state  that  the  slide  can  be  cut 
to  hold  a  negtive  up  to  6  x  8  inches.  For  negatives 
of  smaller  size,  by  placii  g  a  plain  glass  in  the  open- 
ing, he  can  then  lay  a  negative  of  any  smaller  size, 
and  hold  it  in  position  by  the  clip. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF   AMERICA. 

To  the  Photographers  of  America  : 

There  has  been  so  little  said  in  the 
Journals,  and  so  little  disturbance  made 
during  the  past  few  months  of  1884,  that 
possibly  there  may  be  some  of  you  who  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  time  is  fast  ap- 
proaching for  the  gi-eatest  and  best  Conven- 
tion and  Exhibit  of  photography  ever  held 
in  this  country.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  the  Cincinnati  meeting  will  in 
many  ways  be  more  profitable  and  interest- 
ing than  any  this  or  any  other  society  has 
ever  held  ;  and  it  is  really  difficult  to  see 
how  any  of  you  who  have  progre-s  written 
on  your  escutcheons  can  afford  to  stay  away 
from  this  meeting.  What  with  the  won- 
derfully rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
the  art  during  the  past  year  or  two,  and  the 
added  stimulus  given  by  the  liberal  offer  of 
prizes  by  our  leading  dry  plate  manufac- 
turers, some  remarkable  achievements  will 
be  shown  in  photography.  Of  course,  ev- 
ery photographer  should  go  and  be  bene- 
fitted by  the  opportunity;  and  aL-o,  of 
course,  every  one  should  take  along  with 


him  some  sample  of  his  work,  the  best  he 
can  make.  By  the  way,  you  don't  know 
what  a  fine*  di-play  you  can  make  until  you 
try.  Get  at  it,  then,  by  all  means  ;  and  if 
you  don't  succeed  to  your  entire  satisfac- 
1  tion,  be  sure  that  that  is  a  hopeful  sign,  as 
it  will  leave  you  some  chance  for  improve- 
ment, after  you  have  studied  carefully  the 
successes  and  failures  of  others. 

At  all  events,  hurrah  for  Cincinnati  and 
a  good  time  !  There  is  a  possibility  that 
the  photographers  may  be  more  successful 
in  taking  the  city  than  were  the  rioters  dur- 
ing their  late  attempt  in  that  direction. 
Oh  !  1  came  near  forgetting  to  remind  you 
all  that  the  treasury  possesses  still  further 
capacity,  and  Treasurer  Armstrong  stands 
smiling  and  ready  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  dues  and  subscriptions  from  those 
who  may  have  deferred  the  pleasure  of  set- 
tling up  until  now.  Music  Hall,  where  the 
Convention  is  to  be  held,  is  a  magnificent 
building,  and  will  afford  splendid  facilities 
for  the  exhibition  and  business  meetings, 
and  Secretary  Wetngartner  will  see  that 
nothing  is  left  undone  to-  make  it  pleasant 
for  all  who  attend. 

J.  H.  Kent. 
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Ho  for  Cincinnati  I 

Should  any  one  ask  the  question,  Where 
shall  I  go  to  make  photographs?  the  an- 
swer is — 

Ho  for  Cincinnati  ! 

My  first  subject  will  be  the  Highland 
House.  This  is  the  finest  resort  in  the  city, 
and  when  you  take  the  car  that  conveys  you 
there  you  will  ascend  an  elevated  road  about 
300  feet  long.  From  the  top  of  the  hill  is 
an  excellent  place  to  take  v;ews.  The 
Highland  House  stands  on  the  brow,  just 
below  the  old  Conservatory  Building  and 
in  sight  of  Eden  Park,  a  place  of  universal 
attraction  to  the  visitors  to  Cincinnati.  A 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  city  shows  it  to  he  sur- 
rounded on  the  east,  north  and  west  by  beau- 
tiful hills,  and  washed  on  the  south  by  the 
finest  of  our  western  rivers.  No  one  desir- 
ing to  see  the  sights  here  should  fail  to  en- 
ter it  ;  and  any  member  of  the  fraternity 
who  wishes  to  take  home  some  fine  views 
of  Cincinnati  will  do  well  to  come  pre- 
pared, make  a  bold  stand  on  the  hill,  and 
take  a  view  of  the  city.  After  that  turn 
to  the  left,  for  here  is  another  grand  oppor- 
tunity. Across  the  river  lie  the  cities  of 
Newport  and  Covington,  and  the  surround- 
ing hills,  while  below  we  have  another  fine 
view  of  Suspension  Bridge.  Then  we  can 
gather  our  grip-sacks  and  take  the  cars  for 
Eden  Park  ;  and  the  lovers  of  art  will  find 
there  some  of  the  most  magnificent  subjects 
and  be  well  repaid  for  their  trouble.  This 
park  is  the  most  extensive  and  best  im- 
proved of  all  the  parks,  being  206  acres  in 
area,  and  all  improved  except  20  acres. 
The  following  are  its  principal  attractions  : 
beautiful  scenery,  fine  drives,  and  large  and 
splendid  reservoirs,  which  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  water  supply  to  the  city. 

Now  we  may  return  to  the  attractions  of 
the  Highland  House,  which  is  all  ablaze 
with  lights  and  the  bustling  throng  that  as- 
sembles there  every  evening.  To  those 
who  have  never  visited  this  resort  at  this 
hour  it  will  be  a  grand  treat,  and  they  will 
return  home  satisfied  if  not  delighted  with 
their  visit. 


I  hope  the  brethren  will  do  all  in  their 
power  to  make  our  next  the  grandest  con- 
vention ever  held.  Let  them  remember 
-we  have  one  among  us  who  is  never  asleep, 
but  wide-awake,  and  doing  his  utmost  to 
make  it  a  success  ;  but  it  depends  upon 
the  members  themselves  to  do  their  share 
also.  I  hope  you  will  all  be  aroused  and 
realize  that  the  Convention  is  of  much  more 
importance  than  merely  as  an  opportunity 
to  meet  one  another  ;  for  here  we  can  com- 
pare  notes,  listen  to  the  best  men,  and  learn 
something  that  we  never  dreamed  of.  Once 
more,  therefore,  I  call  upon  the  craft  to 
He  uo  and  doing  for  the  onward  march  to 
Cincinnati.  Yours  fraternally, 
Leo  Weingartner, 

Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 


Photographic  Pencillings. 

RY    G.  H.  LOOMIS. 

The  weather  was  the  opening  topic  of 
our  last  epistle  of  The  Bulletin,  and  there 
is  plenty  of  material  left  for  another  disqui- 
sition on  the  same  subject,  but  I  forbear. 

To  say  that  the  photographers  are  out  of 
patience  and  many  of  them  out  of  money, 
by  reason  of  the  prolonged  absence  of  sun- 
light, is  only  recording  a  matter  of  fact ;  and 
possibly  this  may  have  something  to  do  with 
the  demoralized  state  of  the  craft  with  ref- 
erence to  prices,  that  we  have  recently  seen 
advertised  here  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  possible  that  I  am  over  zealous  ia 
decrying  the  cut  under  competition  which 
is  hurting  the  trade  and  belittling  the  pro- 
fesion  ;  and  I  would  not  add  another  parn- 
graph  upon  the  unpleasant  theme  were  it  not 
that  several  of  the  more  reputable  artists 
have  announced  "  cheap  Johu  "  attractions  in 
the  way  of  superior  work  or  astoundingly 
low  prices. 

We  note  that  a  Chicago  photographer 
serves  up  his  best  cabinet  work  for  $2  per 
dozen,  and  says  in  his  displayed  advertise- 
ment that  "it  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
made  his  competitors  howl,  and  it  will  not 
be  the  last."  He  adds,  what  is  doubtless 
true,  that  it  makes  his  competitors  sick  to 
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hear  the  mention  of  his  name.  Tt  is  to  be 
regretted  that  this  enterprising  class  of 'tog- 
raphers  is  not  confined  to  the  West  ;  but 
here  in  Boston  and  vicinity  livalry  has  run 
riot — we  note  that  the  new  gallery  recently 
opened,  and  to  which  reference  was  made  in 
our  last  pencilling,  advertises  cabinets  at 
$2  per  dozen  every  day  in  the  week.  We 
hear,  however,  that  the  police  are  interest- 
ed in  the  Sunday  circus,  and  that  measures 
are  being  taken  to  give  the  artists  a  rest  one 
day  in  seven — and  possibly  loncer,  if  they 
^et  too  tired.  Several  arrests  of  these  com- 
petitors will  perhaps  purge  the  profession 
of  some  of  its  unworthy  membership,  and 
perhaps  advance  the  price  of  work.  This 
is  a  difficult  problem  to.handle  ;  and  perhaps 
we  had  better  drop  it,  as  we  have  done  pre- 
viously, from  sheer  inability  to  do  it  justice  ; 
and  yet  when  it  is  so  much  talked  of  and 
lamented  as  leading  to  the  demoralization 
and  death  of  the  business,  we  can  hardly 
hold  our  peace  and  be  silent. 

Though  I  have  had  but  few  personal  in- 
terviews with  the  Boston  artists  for  a  month 
or  more,  I  note  their  productions  with  spec- 
ial interest  and  satisfaction.  Among  the 
persevering  and  progressive,  the  young  firm 
of  Ritz  &  Hastings  are  winning  high  enco- 
miums for  their  superior  workmanship. 

"My  first  success,"  said  a  lady  showing 
me  a  cabinet;  "and  T  have  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom from  many  attempts  to  please  my 
friends." 

We  observed  the  secret  of  this  success 
was  judicious  posing ;  and  without  the  pur- 
pose of  compliment  we  speak  of  these  art- 
ists as  particularly  painstaking  in  this  im- 
portant branch.  If  we  may  be  allowed  to 
criticise  as  well  as  commend,  and  certainly 
this  is  our  privilege,  we  would  suggest  a  lit- 
tle more  care  with  the  retouching  pencil, 
for  two  or  three  specimens  before  us  are 
made  beautifully  artistic  at  the  sacrifice  of 
the  natural — no  doubt  a  flattering  tribute 
to  the  subject. 

Messrs.  Allen  &  Rowell  are  holding  the 
leading  position  in  large  portrait  work, 
though  not  a  specialty.  This  kind  of  work 
yields  a  better  return  for  labor  and  skiil  in- 
vested than  the  small  pictures,  and  we  pre- 


sume there  is  less  of  the  mean  price  rivalry 
to  which  we  have  referred.  We  feci  quite 
assured  that  Allen  &  Rowell  arc  sound  on 
the  currency  question,  and  respect  the  char- 
acter and  dignity  of  their  vocation  too  much 
to  get  euchred  in  cut- under  club  business. 

We  are  again  obliged  to  postpone  our 
anticipated  round  trip  among  the  city  gal- 
leries till  later  on,  when  we  hope  by  reason 
of  returning  sunshine  and  business  activity 
to  find  the  craft  in  better  courage. 

Allusion  is  made  in  another  part  of  this 
letter  to  police  interference  with  Sunday  sit- 
tings, in  some  of  the  photograph  rooms  of 
the  city  ;  and  we  learn  that  our  local  photo. 
Association,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mayor  Martin  for  his  raid 
on  these  violators  of  Sunday  laws. 

Tt  is  quite  opportune  for  the  Association 
to  do  this;  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if 
the  salvation  army  could  be  induced  to 
come  under  the  skylight  and  give  the  opera- 
tors a  rest  for  soul  and  body.  Where  is  the 
detective  camera  ? 

I  see  by  the  last  Bulletin  that  there 
has  been  a  watch  set  upon  the  person  of  our 
mutual  friend  Roche — T  am  not  half  as 
much  surprised  as  gratified  with  the  idea — 
and  I  would  like  to  have  been  present  when 
the  Colonel  captured  him. 

Though  wilh  no  suspicious  intent,  I  have 
watched  this  active  student  in  photographic 
chemistry  for  the  last  dozen  years,  and  with 
many  others  in  the  art  have  derived  much 
valuable  information  from  his  speech  and 
pen.  It  is  quite  time  his  services  were 
properly  and  publicly  recognized,  and  if  the 
hat  had  been  passed  this  way,  I  would  have 
joined  in  the  watch. 


Our  Illustration. 
This   month   we   have   the    pleasure   o  f 
presenting   our  readers,  through  the   kind" 
ness  of  the  Mo^s  Engraving    Co.,  with 
exceedingly  fine  specimen  of  photo-engrav- 
ing, the  excellence  of  which  will  no  doubt 
astonish    our  English  cousins.     The   nega* 
live  was  made  by  Messrs.  Grenier  &  Coon- 
ley,  without  any  of  the  ordinary   faciliti  es 
for  portrait  work,  the  head- rest  having  been 
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improvised  from  a  broom  handle  and  clothes 
clip  fastened  to  a  wood-bottom  chair. 

The  portrait  will  be  recognized  bv  thou- 
sands as  a  lifelike  one  of  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche, 
whose  labors  are  known  and  recognized  the 
world  over. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
publishing  a  very  interesting  article,  relat- 
ing the  struggles  and  final  triumph  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Moss  in  the  almost  phenom- 
enal enterprise  known  as  the  Moss  En- 
graving Co. 


The  Photographers'  BtH 
The  First  Annual  Ball  of  the  Photogra- 
phers of  the  Citv  of  New  York  was  held  at 
Irving    Hall    (Fifteenth    Street  and   Irving 
Place)  on  Thursday  evening,  the  17th  inst. 

A  tastefully  printed  programme,  with  Cu- 
pid having  a  camera  for  his  chariot  as  a 
frontispiece,  announced  the  order  of  danc- 
ine,  and  gave  all  the  needful  information. 

The  Hall  was  beautifullv  festooned  and 
decorated,  and  in  the  rear  the  word  — 

in  gas  jets  shone  out  conspicuously.  All 
the  arrangements  were  very  complete,  and 
every  one  expressed  surprise  at  the  perfect 
success  of  this,  their  first  effort. 

The  mattre  du  bal  was  O  J.  Frank,  and 
the  Chairman  of  Committees,  Mr.  Chas. 
Schaidner,  all  the  members  of  whom  were 
easily  distinguishable  by  appropriate  badges 
The  music  was  led  by  Prof.  Saul,  and  con- 
sisted of  the  large  number  of  pieces  compos- 
ing his  full  orchestra. 

Several  of  the  employers  were  there,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  on  the  next  occasion  many 
more  will  be  present.  It  was  nearly  day- 
break before  the  merry  people  departed, 
all  delighted  with  so  pleasant  an  entertain- 
ment. 

Rarely  have  we  seen  such  a  fine  looking, 
intelligent,  orderly,  fun  loving,  sensible  com- 
pany ;  and  may  they  live  to  enjoy  many 
more  such  annual  balls. 


The   Photographic    Process   Employed  At 
Stoneyhurst. 

BY    S.  J.   PERRY,   S.J.,  F.R.S. 

The  photographic  process  employed  at 
Stoneyhurst  for  recording  the  continual 
changes  of  the  barometer,  thermometer, and 
magnets  is  that  well  known  as  the  waxed- 
paper  process  ;  but  some  slight  changes  have 
been  introduced  which  have  tended  to  set 
cure  more  satisfactory  results.  In  sensitiz- 
ing and  developing  the  papers  are  not  float- 
ed but  immersed,  as  this  method  is  found  X.& 
be  more  secure  and  simple,  though  somewhat 
more  expensive.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ser- 
vice to  others  if  the  whole  process  as  at  pres- 
ent actually  in  use,  and  giving  excellent  re- 
sults, be  briefly  described. 

Each  sheet  of  the  waxed  paper  is  first  ex- 
amined by  transmitted  light,  and,  if  there 
are  any  shining  patches  on  the  surface,  the 
sheet  is  rejected.  The  satisfactory  papers 
are  then  immersed  in  an  iodizing  bath,  the 
proportions  of  whose  constituents  are  582*5 
grains  of  iodide  of  potassium  to  4 1 7  5  grains 
of  bromide  of  potassium  and  forty  ounces 
of  distilled  water,  and  sufficient  free  iodine 
is  added  before  each  new  batch  of  papers  is 
immersed  so  as  to  give  the  solution  a  de- 
cided red  tinge.  This  bath  contains  160 
ounces.  Each  sheet  is  turned  over  and  rub- 
bed down  with  a  glass  triangle,  in  order  to 
remove  all  possible  air- bubbles  before  in- 
serting another  sheet.  About  twenty  sheets 
can  be  conveniently  iodize  I  at  the  same 
time,  and  whilst  they  remain  in  the  bath 
they  are  each  turned  over  separately  half 
a  dozen  times,  so  that  they  may  become 
perfectly  saturated,  and  any  adhering  of  one 
to  another  may  be  effectually  prevented. 
Spots  not  detected  at  first  sometimes  ap- 
pear in  the  iodized  papers,  and  these  are 
also  rejected.  Iodized  papers  will  keep  per- 
fectly for  more  than  a  year. 

The  sensitizing  bath  consists  of  forty 
grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  to  each  ounce  of 
distilled  water.  The  whole  bath  contains 
fifty  ounces  of  solution,  including  three 
drams  of  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  is  strength- 
ened, after  each  batch  of  six  sheets  has  been 
immersed,   from    a   stock    solution   of   100 
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grains  of  silver  nitrate  to  the  ounce  of 
distilled  water.  The  immersed  slue  ol 
iodised  paper  is  turned  over  several  times  in 
the  dish,  and  then  transferred  successively 
to  two  dishes  of  distilled  water,  in  each  of 
which  it  is  turned  again  with  tire  same  care, 
so  as  to  insure  a  thorough  removal  of  all  su- 
perfluous nitrate  of  silver.  The  sensitized 
papers  are  dried  by  being  left  suspended  in 
a  large  box. 

The  developing  solution  contains  forty 
ounces  of  the  water  used  in  washing  the 
sensitized  papers,  with  four  ounces  of  satu- 
rated aqueous  solution  of  gallic  acid,  four 
drams  of  silver  nitrate,  twenty  grains  to 
the  ounce  of  water,  and  four  drams  of  ace- 
tic acid.  The  washing  water  is  warmed 
before  mixing  by  immersing  the  jug  contain- 
ing it  in  boiling  water.  The  paper  to  be 
developed  is  immersed  as  before,  and  is  con- 
stantly turned  over  as  the  photographic 
trace  appears.  Twenty  minutes  generally 
suffice  for  developing  when  the  light  has 
acted  evenly  upon  the  paper.  A  better- 
defined  edge  is  secured  for  the  curve,  traced 
by  the  point  of  light,  by  aid  of  an  intensi- 
fier  consisting  of  four  drams  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  gallic  acid  in  methylated  alcohol, 
"two  drams  of  silver  nitrate,  two  drams  of 
citric  acid,  and  one  dram  of  acetic  acid  ; 
but  these  quantities  are  varied  with  the  na- 
ture of  the  curve. 

The  paper  is  then  sponged  with  water  on 
a  flat  glaze  and  fixed  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  hyposulphite  of  soda.  On  leaving  the 
fixing  bath  it  is  again  washed,  and  then 
placed  in  the  toning  bath  of  forty  ounces  of 
saturated  hyposulphite  of  soda  to  sixteen 
grains  of  gold  chloride.  Before  removal  from 
this  last  bath  the  curve  should  be  of  a  bluish- 
black  tint  on  a  white  ground  The  paper 
is  then  once  more  washed  with  a  sponge, 
and  left  to  soak  for  twelve  hours  in  a  wash- 
ing trough,  in  which  the  water  is  changed 
every  minute  by  means  of  a  self-acting  ar- 
rangement kept  in  motion  by  a  constant 
stream  of  water.  The  curves  generally 
turn  out  very  satisfactory  when  this  process 
is  strictly  adhered  to  ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  a  more  sensitive  process 
would  be  preferable  for  this  kind  of  work, 


as  a  little  stray  light,  acting   on    pap 
posed  for  two  or  three  days  on  the  cylii 
of  the  instruments,  might  then    mnr   there- 
suit  in  spite  of  the  greatest  care  of  the 
ation.  —  British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Another  Good  Workman  Gone. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Wenderoth,  who  since  1857 
has  been  identified  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  photographic  art  has  passed 
away.  His  death  occurred  on  the  15th  of 
March,  at  his  home  in  Philadephia,  in  the 
midst  of  his  family,  and  in  a  manner  befitting 
the  character  of  the  man.  Struggling  with 
the  inevitable,  he  manfully  ignored  his  own 
ills  to  minister  to  the  necessities  of  others 
by  describing  to  a  friend  his  last  invention 
— one  in  the  line  of  photo-electrotyping,  we 
believe. 

Mr.  Wenderoth's  success  was  undoubtedly 
due,  aside  from  his  unflagging  industry,  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  an  artist  before  he  be- 
came a  photographer  ;  and  some  of  his  ear- 
lier works  are  spoken  of  with  pride,  par- 
ticularly -'The  Lion  Hunt,"  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  composed  from  sketches 
made  from  the  living  animals  in  the  Jardin 
des  Plantes.  Latterly  Mr.  Wenderoth 
again  devoted  himself  to  the  pencil  and  his 
experiments,  and  although  he  may  not  have 
amassed  a  fortune,  his  active,  earnest  efforts 
will  long  be  remembered. 

He  was  a  native  of  Hesse-Casse),  Ger- 
many, emigrated  to  California  at  thirty- five, 
and  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1857.  A 
wife  and  four  children  mourn  his  loss. 


The  Air  Brush. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
Photographers'  Association,  held  at  the  Art 
Institute,  Mr.  McEntee  demonstrated  the 
capabilities  of  the  air  brush  before  a  numer- 
ous audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
expressed  the  most  flattering  approval  of 
the  work  produced  in  his  hands  by  this 
wonderful  little  instrument.  It  also  re- 
ceived the  unqualified  endorsement  of  Mr. 
John  Phillips,  an  eminent  portrait  painter 
of  that  ciiy. 
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Sarony's  Oscar  Wilde. 

Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
Copyright  Question. 

Washington,  March  17,  1884. 

A  decision  was  rendered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  to-day  in  the  case  of  Burrow-Giles 
Lithographic  Company,  plaintiff  in  error, 
against  Napoleon  Sarony,  in  error  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Southern  district  of  New  York. 

This  was  a  suit  brought  by  Sarony  against 
the  Lithographic  Company,  under  section 
4,952  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  for  alleged 
infringement  of  a  copyright  upon  a  photo- 
graph of  Oscar  Wilde.  The  only  impor- 
tant question  raised  by  the  case  is  whether 
Congress  had,  and  has  the  constitutional 
right  to  protect  photographs  and  negatives 
thereof  by  copyright. 

Decision  of  the  Court* 

The  Supreme  Court  holds: 

First — That  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
constitution  is  broad  enough  to  cover  an 
act  authorizing  copyright  of  photographs  so 
far  as  they  are  representations  or  original 
intellectual  conceptions  of  ti.eir  authors. 

Second — That,  the  finding  of  facts  shows 
that  the  photograph  sued  on  in  this  case  was 
an  original  wurk  of  art,  which  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  plaintiff's  intellectual  invention 
and  of  which  the  plaintiff  was  the  author; 
and  that  it  belonged  to  a  class  of  inventions 
for  which  the  constitution  intended  that 
Congress  should  secure  to  him  the  exclusive 
right  to  use,  publish  and  sell  as  it  has  done 
by  section  4,952  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

The  Court  expresses  no  opinion  as  to 
whether  this  protection  would  extend  to  a 
mere  mechanical  reproduction  by  photogra- 
phic process  of  the  physical  features  or  out- 
lines of  an  animate  or  inanimate  object, 
where  there  was  no  originality  of  thought  or 
novelty  in  the  intellectual  operations  con- 
nected with  its  visible  reproduction  in  the 
shape  of  a  picture. 

The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  in  fa- 
vor of  Sarony  is  affirmed.  Opinion  by  Jus- 
ice  Miller.— N.   Y.  Herald. 


Another. 

A  very  nice,  neat  little  catalogue  of 
eighty  pages  comes  to  us  from  a  house  that 
has  been  established  in  this  line  of  business 
for  forty  one  years,  having  been  in  existence 
in  1843.  Every  one  knows  what  house  it  is, 
for  it  is  "  The  Old  Reliable,"  the  "  Pioneer 
stock  house  of  the  West,  and  for  many  years 
the  only  one  West  of  the  Mountains." 
This  old,  old  house  still  promises  prompt  at- 
tention to  orders,  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ings, first-class  apparatus  and  pure  chemi- 
cals. There  are  no  wood-cuts  in  it,  but  it 
contains  as  much  good  and  substantial  in- 
formation, and  as  many  varieties  of  useful 
photographic  requisites,  as  any  of  the  more 
pretentious  lists.  Of  course,  nearly  all 
our  goods  will  be  found  included. 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,  are  located  at  No.  141 
&  143  West  Fifth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  with 
a  branch  at  6  Last  Broad  St.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

F.  M.  Pickerell,  for  the  last  three  years 
connected  with  the  establishment  of  James 
H.  Smith,  leaves  the  city  this  morning 
for  Homer,  111.,  where  he  will  establish  a 
fine  photograph  gallery  and  in  future  devote 
his  energies  to  the  management  of  that  busi- 
ness. Our  citizens  will  lose  an  active  and 
conscientious  business  man,  whom  they  will 
heartily  commend  to  the  good  people  with 
whom  he  is  to  dwell. — Quincy  Whig. 


An  Amateur's  Dark  Room. 
We  have  fitted  up  in  our  store  a  photo- 
graphic dark  roura,  with  conveniences  for 
amateurs  to  experiment  in,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  give  those  who  purchase  outfits 
an  opportunity  to  receive  the  proper  in- 
structions, so  that  they  may  be  able  to  use 
them  succesfuliy  at  once. 


Among  our  Special  Notices  will  be  found 
an  advertisement  for  a  pushing,  energetic 
young  man  to  travel  and  sell  photographic 
stock  and  accessories.  A  competent  and 
assiduous  salesman  familiar  with  dry  plate 
development  will  find  an  excellent  opening* 
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The  Value  of  Treating  Sensitized  Albumen 
Paper  *ith  Ammonia. 

In  the  British  Jour  mil  of  Photography 
for  January  iS,  we  find  in  a  very  interesting 
Lecture  by  Mr.  Ashman  before  the  London 
Provincial  Photo.  Association  the  follow- 
ing recognition  of  the  value  of  our  Ameri- 
can method  of  treating  sensitized  albumen 
paper  with  the  vapor  ot  ammonia. 

"  When  hydrate  of  ammonia  is  exposed  to 
the  atmosphere  pungent  fumes  of  the  gas  are 
given  off.  it"  these  fumes  be  collected  in  a 
closed  box,  and  sensitized  paper  is  placed 
therein,  the  sensitiveness  is  considerably  in 
cieaseu — in  fact,  nearly  doubled — and  the 
color  of  the  print  becomes  purple,  or  blue, 
according  to  the  energy  of  the  gas  and  the 
duration  ot  us  action.  Among  other  advan- 
tages, fuming  permits  less  concentrated  sil- 
ver solutions  to  be  employed  in  sensitizing. 
Less  time  is  occupied  in  printing,  also  in 
toning,  meaning  economy  in  time  and  ma- 
terial, and  mealiness  is  never  seen.  It  is  for 
this  latter  reason  that  pictures  printed  on 
fumed  paper  give  such  better  results  in  copy- 
ing than  those  pictures  which  are  priuted 
un  unturned  paper. 


Facts  and  Fancies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Thompson, 
of  Chicago,  have  just  celebrated  their  china 
weduing.  Everytning  in  china  conceiva- 
ble, and  a  few  thinga  not  mentioned,  were 
included  among  the  presents. 

Mr.  J.  H.  bmith,  who  has  recently  re- 
moved liom  Quincy,  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  esteemed  by  the  good  people  of  that 
city,  appropriate  resolutions  having  been 
adopted  on  his  departure. 

Sometime  ago  a  Canadian  photographer 
got  into  trouble  by  decorating  the  poi  trait 
of  a  lady,  his  pation,  and  placing  it  for  a 
short  tune  in  the  show-case.  Now  a  Chi- 
cago man  has  been  catching  it  for  placing  a 
Mr.  Goidbey's  portrait  in  the  same  frame 
with  others  whom  Mr.  G.  does  not  admire  as 
ompanions. 


Pictures. 

Mr.  Uranus  HoRD,  of  Dayton,  Ohio, 
kindly  sends  us  a  couple  of  tine  photos  — 
one  of  the  National  Soldiers'  Home  and 
another  of  the  Flower  Garden.  They  have 
both  been  much  admired  by  those  who  know 
what  good  pictures  are. 

From  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Wallin,  of  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  some  soft,  delicate,  well  pos.d, 
well  lighted  portraits,  and  a  view  of  Mont- 
gomery landing,  with  the  steamboat  "Susie 
13  "  in  the  foreground. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  receive  such  nice  pic- 
tures, and  to  contrast  them  with  those  made 
in  the  same  town  twenty  years  ago. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Philadelphia,  April  10,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:      Bound  price  list  received. 
Very  handsome.     Thank  you. 
Yours, 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  March  12,  1884. 
J.  H.  ALTHEIDE  &  Bro. 

The  camera  stand  is  received  and  proves 
to  be  the  best  we  ever  had. 

Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Kent. 


Maysville,  Ky  ,  Feb.  22,  1884 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  hnd  enclosed  my 
check,  and  don't  stop  the  Bulletin.  I 
could  not  do  without  it.     And  oblige, 

Yours,  J.  T.  Kackley. 


Fulton,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  23,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  send  me  the  Bulle- 
tin for  one  year.  After  once  taking  it  I 
can't  do  without  it. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  McGoyvan. 
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Messrs.  Anthony: 

I  find  your  journal  one  of  real  informa- 
tion, and  valuable  lo  me,  as  it  must   be  to 
eveiy  progressive  photographer. 
Respectfully, 

A.  K.  Dole. 


Sidney,  Neb  ,  Jan.  21,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  The  dry  plates  I  have  re- 
ceived are  excellent,  and  ihe  best  I  ever 
tiied.  Yours  truly, 

Otto  Heins. 


Indianapolis,  Nov.  ao,  1883. 

Messrs.  Altheide  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  The  large  *'  Gem  City  cam- 
era stand"  has  arrived.  It  is  the  best  I 
have  ever  seen.  Can  u.ake  no  suggestions 
for  further  improvements. 

Yours  truly, 

D.  R.  Clark. 


Orovillb,  Cal.,  Aug.  29,  1883. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

■By  the  way,  have  1  remitted  lor  tne  Bul- 
letin for  this  year  ?  if  not,  inlorm  me  and 
expect  remittances  immediately,  as  to  be 
without  the  Bulletin  is  worse  than  being 
without  the  city  dailies.  Long  live  the 
Bulletin,  the  best  photo,  book  published  ! 
Fred.  11.  Hevwtt. 


Editor  of  the  Bulletin  : 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  been  informed  that 
my  answer  tu  Mr.  Win.  Bell's  question  rela- 
tive to  the  extreme  sensitiveness  ot  the 
Eastman  special  plates  (as  leported  in  last 
month's  Bulletin  article  un  Dry  Plate 
Talk  in  Philadelphia)  had  been  miscon- 
strued as  an  atiack  on  Mr.  Bell  himself,  I 
herewith  disclaim  any  such  intention  ;  and 
1  can  only  wonder  that  any  one  ol  unbiassed 
mental  vision  could  see  any  reierence  in  my 
remarks  to  one  who  was  neither  an  agent  or 
manufacturer  ol  dry  plates. 

Please  insert,  and  oblige,  very  truly, 

David  Cooper. 


Greensburg,  Ind  ,  Feb.  18,  1884  • 
E.  &  T.  H.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Find  enclosed  $2  00.  Send 
the  Bulletin  right  along.  It  continues  to 
be  good  and  getting  better.  Also  find  en- 
closed $2  00,  tor  which  send  the  Bulletin 

to  Mr»  II ,  a  new  convert  lor  1884,  that 

I  send  you,  which  secures  the  premium. 
Send  it  ;   I  know  it  is  good. 
Youis,  etc., 

L.  Moberly. 


Richfield,  Utah,  Feb.  27,   1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  I  feel  like  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  you  for  Eastman's  special  tiry 
plates,  which  I  now  work  all  the  time. 
With  them  I  can  make  quicker  exposures 
than  by  any  other  plates,  and  cleaner  work, 
and  also  very  solt  and  delicate. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  Christenso n. 


Greenfield,  Mass.,  Feb.  13,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Please  excuse  this  delay  in  sending  the 
needful  for  the  Bulletin  for  1884.  You 
know,  of  course,  that  after  reading  it  to 
many  years,  and  possessing  nearly  all  of  the 
volumes  bound,  1  would  not  attempt  to  keep 
house  without  it. 

Respectfully  your:*, 

B.   J.    POPKI>S. 


Coat1co"K,  March  10,  1E84. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  8l  Co. 

Dear  Sirs  :     Enclosed  find  $2  00  for  the 
coming  )ear,  1884. 

I  like  the  new  orange  dress  much,  but 
what  it  encloses  much  more.  To  my  mind 
the  illustrations  of  the  BULLETIN  are  far 
ahead  of  any  book  of  the  kind.  Thai's  right  ; 
give  us  the  silver  print  as  often  ah  you  can, 
for  ihey  show  the  true  quality  of  the  neg- 
ative, wet  or  dry,  to  the  best  advamage. 
Yours  Respectfully, 

M.  D.   Kll.HURN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  should  reach  us 
before  the  10th  of  the  month,  preceding 
issue,  otherwise  we  cannot  promise  to 
publish  them  in  the  succeeding:  number. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  notify  us  of  any 
alteration  or  omission  before  the  date 
above  named,  and  to  state  for  what  pe- 
riod the  advertisement  should  be  con- 
tinued—if for  one,  three,  six  or  twelve 
months.  Standing-  advertisements  will 
be  charged  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  rates  for  advertising-  are— 

Page,  for  a  single  issue, $15 

Half  page,      "       " 8 

Quarter  page,"       "      5 

Eighth  page,  "       " 3 

Special  Notices,  per  line,    .    .    25  Cents. 


Sittltony'g 
Pljotogf^k  Bulletin, 

Terms  for  1884:  Two  Dollars. 

Unillustrated,  One  Dollar. 

Payable  in  Advance, 

And  only  to  those  who  pay. 


Iron  Printing  Process. 

The  publication  of  Herr  Liesegang's 
work  on  methods  of  producing  copies  of> 
tracings,  etc.,  naturally  directs  attention  to 
processes  which,  notwithstanding  their  intrin- 
sic merits,  have  not  received  that  amount  of 
attention  which  they  deserve. 

The  processes  we  refer  to  are  those  which 
depend  upon  the  effect  of  light  upon  salts  of 
iron.  The  general  principles  involved  are 
not  new  discoveries — indeed,  the  process 
which  he  called  "cyanotype"  was  described 
by  Sir  John  Herschell  in  the  early  days  of 
photography.  However,  the  variations  and 
improvements  which  have  been  from  time  to 
time  introduced ;  the  practical  utility  of  the 
processes  for  the  reproduction  of  architects' 
and  engineers'  drawings  ;  and  the  probabili- 
ty that  the  direction  of  the  attention  of  ex- 
perimentalists to  these  methods  may  result 
in  further  improvements  and  increased  ap- 
plicability, induces  us  to  think  that  they 
should  occasionally  be  brought  under  the 
notice  of  our  readers. 

We  now  propose  to  give  three  of  the  lead- 
ing and  characteristic  methods  of  produc- 
ing different  results.  The  first  to  be  de- 
scribed is  that  in  which  the  dark  image  is 
produced  by  the  action  of  light  upon  those 
portions  of  the  sensitive  surface  exposed  to 
its  action.  The  resulting  prints,  therefore, 
show  light  and  shade  the  reverse  of  that 
which  is    seen  on    the   drawing   or   tracing 
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copied,  the  black  lines  of  which  show  out 
in  the  print  as  white  upon  a  blue  ground. 

In  many  cases — especially  if  the  drawing 
is  not  to  be  colored — this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence, and  the  simplicity  of  the  process 
commends  it  to  those  for  whom  the  disposi- 
tion of  light  and  dark  color  is  not  important. 

A  sheet  of  paper  is  floated  for  two  min- 
utes upon  the  following  solution,  which  is 
mixed  in  the  dark  room  : 

Water, 40  ounces. 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium,  3       " 
Ammonio-citrate  of  iron,      2h       " 

Or  the  ferridcyanide  may  be  dissolved  in 
twenty-five  ounces  of  water  and  the  ammo- 
nio-citrate in  fifteen,  and  these  stock  solu- 
tions mixed  in  the  proportion  of  five  and 
three  as  required.  The  paper,  if  well  dried 
and  preserved  from  light,  moisture,  and  air, 
keeps  for  some  considerable  time. 

As  it  is  intended  to  use  the  photographic 
copy  direct,  and  not  to  reproduce  from  it 
the  tracing  to  be  copied,  it  must  be  laid 
with  its  face  against  the  glass  of  the  print- 
ing-frame; if  the  face  were  in  contact  with 
that  of  the  sensitized  paper  the  direction  of 
the  lines,  etc.,  would,  of  course,  be  reversed 
as  in  a  negative.  The  printing  is  carried  on 
until  all  the  line9  are  visible,  showing  as  a 
dingy  yellow  upon  a  dark  ground.  The  pa- 
per is  then  taken  from  the  frame  and  laid 
in  water,  which  is  repeatedly  changed,  until 
the  lines  show  as  perfectly  white  upon  a  blue 
ground.  This  blue  ground  becomes  some- 
what darker  if  a  few  drops  of  chlorine  water 
are  added  to  the  washing  water.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  has  a  similar  effect. 

A  variation  of  the  process  consists  in 
changing  the  blue  into  black,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  The  print  is  immersed  in  a 
four  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  until 
the  blue  color  disappears  and  is  changed  into 
a  yellow.  The  print  is  then  well  washed 
and  laid  in  a  solution  of  tannin  one  part, 
water  twenty-five  parts. 

It  takes  in  this  bath  a  beautiful  black 
tint,  which  is  just  as  permanent  as  our  ordi- 
nary writing  ink. 

The  next  process  to  be  described — that 
in  which  the  effect  of  the  light  is  to  convert 


the  iron  compound  into  one  which  may  be 
discharged  from,  instead  of  fixed  in,  the  pa- 
per— gives,  consequently,  an  image  resem- 
bling the  original  tracing;  that  is  to  say, 
one  showing  dark  lines  upon  a  white  ground. 

There  are  several  variations  of  this  pro- 
cess, all  involving  more  difficulty  and  re- 
quiring more  care  than  the  method  above 
decribed.  We  shall  give  one  of  them — that 
of  Pizzighelli.  For  this  method  three  so- 
lutions are  prepared : 
A. 

Water, 11  ounces. 

Gum  arabic 2     " 

B. 

Water, 11  ounces. 

Ammonio-citrate  of  iron,         5     " 

C. 

Water, n  ounces. 

Perchioride  of  iron,      .     .       5       " 
The  solution  A  becomes  in  a  few  days  use- 
less;   B  and  C,    in  closed  bottles,  remain 
good  for  some  weeks.     For  use  these   are 
mixed  thus: 

A 20  parts. 

B, 8      " 

C, 5      " 

and  in  the  order  named,  otherwise  the  gum 
coagulates.  The  mixture  is  at  first  thick, 
but  after  some  hours  flows  freely,  and  re- 
mains good  for  some  days. 

The  paper  must  be  well  sized,  so  that  the 
solution  may  remain  upon  the  surface  and 
not  sink  into  the  paper.  Paper  sized  with 
gelatine  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  prepared 
with  starch. 

The  paper  is  laid  upon  a  flat  board,  and 
fastened  along  two  sides  with  pins.  The 
sensitive  compound  is  spread  with  a  broad 
painter's  brush  as  evenly  as  possible,  and 
then  smoothed  with  a  badger  brush. 

After  drying,  the  paper  is  pressed  flat  and 
kept  from  air  and  light.  The  paper  is  now 
exposed  to  light  under  the  tracing ;  but  as 
the  visible  change  is  very  slight,  a  few  slips 
are  exposed  under  a  piece  of  similar  tracing- 
paper  with  lines  upon  it  in  the  same  or  an- 
other frame.  From  time  to  time  one  of 
these  slips  is  taken  and  placed  in  the  de- 
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veloping  bath.  When  the  ground  devel- 
opes  white  and  shows  no  blue  points  the 
print  has  been  sufficiently  exposed  to  the 
light.  If,  however,  the  lines  appear  weak 
and  undecided  the  exposure  has  been  too 
long.  In  direct  sunshine  an  exposure  of  one 
minute  may  be  sufficient ;  in  cloudy  weather 
from  five  minutes  up  to  an  hour  may  be  re- 
quired. 

The  development  of  the  pictures  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Three  dishes  are  placed  side  by  side 
upon  a  table.  The  first  is  of  well  varnished 
wood,  and  contains  a  solution  of  two  parts 
of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  in  nine  parts  of 
water.  The  second  dish,  which  contains 
water,  is  of  zinc,  and  must  always  be  kept 
very  clean  and  occasionally  washed  with  pot- 
ash. About  twenty  inches  above  this  must  be 
a  water  tap,  with  an  india-rubber  tube  suffi- 
ciently long  to  reach  the  dish.  The  third 
dish  is  of  wood  covered  with  gutta-percha, 
and  contains  a  mixture  oi  eight  parts  of  hy- 
drochloric  acid  or  three  of  sulphuric  acid  in 
one  hundred  of  water.  The  print,  upon  be-  I 
ing  taken  from  the  printing- frame,  has  the 
edges  turned  back  for  a  width  of  from  three- 
eighths  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  This 
is  to  ensure  that  none  of  the  solution  touch- 
es the  back  of  the  print,  as  that  would  cause 
a  stain.  The  exposed  side  of  the  paper  is 
carefully  laid  upon  the  developing  solution 
and  the  hand  pressed  lightly  over  the  back 
to  drive  out  air- bubbles.  Alter  a  few  sec- 
onds the  paper  is  quickly  raised  from  the 
bath  and  held  vertically  till  the  developing 
is  completed  ;  that  is  to  say,  until  all  the 
lines  show  as  blue.  This  takes  from  forty  to 
fifty  seconds.  The  picture  is  then  laid  on 
the  water  bath,  and  after  a  short  time  is 
immersed  in  the  acid  bath.  The  print  is 
moved  about  with  a  wooden  spatula  in  the 
acid,  and  the  lines  are  soon  seen  to  become 
stronger  ;  the  ground  loses  its  yellow  color 
and  becomes  white.  The  print  must  not  be 
left  for  more  than  five  or  six  minutes  in  this 
bath,  or  the  paper  will  be  weakened;  mean- 
while the  water  dish  must  be  frequently 
rinsed  with  abundance  of  water,  especially  in 
the  corners.  The  print  is  now  laid  in  it  and 
washed  with  a  forcible  stream.  After  thor- 
ough washing  the  print  is  hung  up  to  dry. 


If,  in  spite  of  all  precautions,  there  should 
appear  spots  of  blue  in  the  white  ground, 
they  may  be  removed,  after  drying,  by  touch- 
ing with  a  dilute  solution  of  potas  1  and  dry- 
ing off  with  blotting-paper.  The  same  so- 
lution answers  also  for  removing  blue  stains 
from  the  fingers. 

The  third  process  that  we  propose  to  de- 
scribe is  one  which,  like  the  second,  gives 
dark  lines  upon  a  white  ground;  but  these 
lines,  instead  of  being  blue,  are  of  a  dark 
violet-black  color.  The  sensitizing  solution 
is  composed  as  follows  : 

Water, 30  ounces. 

Gelatine,       .     .     ,     .     .        I   ounce. 

Perchloride  of  iron  in  syrupy 

condition,  (by  measure)       2  ounces. 

Tartaric  acid,    ....        1  ounce. 

Sulphate  of  iron,  .      •     .        1       " 

The  exposure  required  is  several  minutes 
of  sunshine,  and  is  judged  to  be  sufficient 
when  the  paper — except  in  the  lines  that  are 
to  be  dark — has  lost  its  greenish-yellow 
color  and  become  white.  It  is  then  devel- 
oped in  a  bath  of  one  part  of  gallic  acid  dis« 
solved  in  ten  parts  of  alcohol,  and  diluted 
with  fifty  parts  of  water.  In  this  solution 
the  lines  immediately  become  blacker,  and 
the  print  is  then  finished  by  being  well 
washed  in  water. 

For  all  these  processes — perhaps  the  last 
more  especially — it  is  necessary  that  the 
lines  in  the  drawing  to  be  copied  should  be 
very  solidly  drawn,  and  in  india-ink  or  some 
medium  possessing  great  opacity.  The 
white  parts  also  should  be  as  transparent  as 
possible  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  drawings  for  the 
purpose  are  generally  made  on  a  transpar- 
ent kind  of  tracing-paper. — British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 


Additions  to  the  Developer. 

BY  G.  WATMOUGH  WEBSTER,  F.C.S. 
It  appears  singular,  at  first  sight,  how  diffi- 
cult it.  is  to  remove  the  photographer  from 
the  old  tracks.  All  of  us,  no  doubt,  at  one 
time  or  another,  have  tried  many  useless  ex- 
periments and  wasted  valuable  time  in  the 
endeavor    to  adopt   in  our  practice    some 
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worthless  formula  privately  given  to  us  or 
publicly  recommended ;  and  in  time,  I  ex- 
pect, the  result  is,  in  most  cases,  a  gradual 
hardening  of  the  photographic  heart  to  the 
verge  almost  of  utter  disbelief  in  any  new 
thing.  It  is  only  the  pro fessiunal  photogra- 
pher who  knows  the  difficulty  and  danger 
consequent  upon  altering  the  routine  of  his 
establishment,  the  time  spent  in  teaching 
others  the  new  way,  and  the  material  wast- 
ed before  perfection  in  its  use  is  arrived  at ; 
so  that,  after  all,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  he  shrinks  from  the  risks  of  loss  and 
the  consequence  of  upsetting  his  routine  till 
he  is  fully  assured  of  a  real  gain  to  accrue 
from  the  change.  The  more,  too,  is  the  feel- 
ing likely  to  be  developed  when  one  remem- 
bers the  number  of  dropped  processes  that 
have  been  ushered  in  with  the  loudest  of 
praises. 

Feeling  all  this,  I  was  still  surprised,  how- 
ever, the  other  day,  upon  calling  on  a  pho- 
tographic acquaintance  of  great  skill,  to  find 
that  some  well-known  and  fully  discussed 
methods  of  working  were  not  in  use  at  his 
establishment.  I  can  scarcely  say  they  were 
unknown  to  him,  but  I  did  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  did  not  read  his  journals 
much.  The  tendency  of  my  conversation 
with  him  led  me  to  think  that  I  might  with 
no  disadvantage  return  to  an  exceedingly 
well-worn  topic — the  addition  of  certain 
chemicals  to  the  developing  solution. 

My  readers  need  not  turn  away  aghast  at 
the  thought  of  a  list  of  the  thousand  and  one 
chemicals  suggested  for  the  purpose  being 
presented  to  them.  It  is  mainly  of  sulphite 
of  soda  that  I  intend  to  write.  At  one 
time  it  was  strongly  urged  against  it  that  it 
slowed  the  developer,  and  at  other  times 
a  number  of  little  faults  were  found  with  it, 
so  that  we  may  well  imagine  that  to  those 
who  have  not  been  brought  into  contact 
with  its  actual  use  by  other  hands,  its  em- 
ployment would  appear  to  bristle  with  so 
many  disadvantages  that  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  adopting  it  in  their  practice. 

To  such,  and  all  who  have  not  yet  adopt- 
ed it,  I  should  like  to  say  that  this  plan  of 
Mr.  H.  B.  Berkeley's  is  to  me  of  inestima- 
ble value.     I  would  not  be  without  the  salt 


if  it  were  many  times  the  price  it  is,  though 
as  it  is  so  very  cheap  no  one  can  assign  its 
cost  as  a  reason  for  objecting  to  it.  I  do 
not  find  any  practical  difference  in  the  be- 
havior of  the  developer  with  and  without 
the  addition  of  sulphite ;  while,  as  to  the 
average  character  of  the  resulting  negatives, 
the  comparison  is  utterly  and  entirely  in  fa- 
vor of  the  sulphite-developed  ones.  In  fact, 
I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone,  after  having 
once  given  it  a  trial,  ever  ceasing  to  employ 
it — that  is  to  say,  of  course,  if  he  desire  to 
produce  the  highest  quality  of  work. 

As  to  the  proportions  in  which  to  use  it 
opinions  vary,  but  I  have  a  very  confident 
belief  that  two  ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  to 
one  of  pyro.  is  the  best  proportion. 

I  have  put  to  the  true  test,  that  of  act- 
ual working  practice,  all  proportions — from 
equal  weights  of  each  to  one  of  pyro.  and 
four  of  sulphite— and  have  found  efficiency 
and  economy  to  be  best  studied  by  the  two 
to  one  proportion.  If  only  one  to  one  be 
used  the  exception  from  yellowing  is  not 
complete  ;  if  four  to  one  be  adopted  it  pos- 
sesses little,  if  any,  superiority  over  two" to 
one,  and  is  naturally  more  costly.  Now 
and  then,  when  I  have  had  a  new  batch  of 
plates,  or  when  my  usual  mode  of  working 
has  varied  for  some  reason,  I  have  given  the 
plain  pyro.  without  sulphite  a  trial,  but  have 
been  very  glad  to  put  in  a  quantity  before  I 
have  passed  many  plates  through  the  fixing 
bath  and  been  able  to  see  their  color,  the 
old  sickly  yellow  of  the  early  pyro.  days  be- 
ing a  thing  of  the  past  entirely.  I  should, 
however,  interpose  here  and  say  that  no  pro- 
portion whatever  of  the  sulphite  will  give  a 
"  wet-plate  appearance  "  to  a  negative  that 
has  had  a  prolonged  development,  as  in  all 
negatives,  unless  fixed  in  new  hypo,  or  treat- 
ed some  time  with  alum,  there  will  be  a 
faint  yellow  appearance,  which,  however, 
does  not  in  any  way  approach  the  old  sickly 
yellow. 

The  sulphite  is  procurable  in  the  shops 
both  as  ordinary  crystallized  or  recrystal- 
lized.  Either  will  answer  the  purpose,  but 
I  use  myself,  and  would  recommend  others 
to  use,  the  recrystallized  on  account  of  its 
greater  purity  and  consequent    uniformity 
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tad  of  its  not  being  Liable  to  contamination 

With  carbonate  of  soda,  which  must  interfere 
with  the  power  of  the  developing  solution. 

I  am  in  the  habit  of  dissolving  a  pound  at 
a  time,  and  keeping  in  a  stoppered  bottle 
for  use  each  time  an  ounce  of  pyro.  is  dis- 
solved. I  make  it  in  the  strength  of  one  in 
four — that  is,  a  pound  of  sulphite  in  sixty- 
four  ounces  of  ordinary  water.  It  is  most 
easily  dissolved  with  hot  water.  Though 
this  strength  is  just  within  the  limits  of  sol- 
ubility of  the  salt  as  given  in  the  text-books, 
I  have  found  at  times  that  some  of  the  salt 
has  crystallized  upon  the  bottom  of  the  bot- 
tle, thus  showing  either  that  the  salt  recrys- 
tallized  though  it  was  not  really  pure,  or  else 
that  the  authorities  were  wrong.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  the  latter  to  be  the  more 
probable  supposition. 

The  other  addition  to  the  developer  that 
I  would  again  allude  to  being  my  own  sug- 
gestion, it  behooves  me  to  speak  of  it  with 
becoming  modesty.  Nevertheless,  after  a 
long  experience  with  "citrate"  to  arrest  the 
effect  of  over-exposure,  I  must  say  I  cannot 
speak  too  highly  of  it.  It  is  far  less  known 
than  the  use  of  sulphite  ;  in  fact,  I  know  of 
very  few  photographers  who  use  it,  yet  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  citrate  of  ammonia 
added  to  the  developing  solution  infinitely 
surpasses  any  other  remedy  I  have  tried,  and 
they  have  been  many. 

When  a  negative  has  started  developing, 
and  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  image  tells  of 
great  over-exposure,  the  negative  may  be 
saved  by  instant  and  free  use  of  the  citrate  ; 
while  if  citrate  of  ammonia  be  added  to  the 
solution  before  beginning  to  develope,  the 
difficulty  will  be  to  make  any  image  appear 
at  all,  though  the  exposure  may  have  been 
dozens  of  times  too  long.  Further  :  the  cit- 
rate does  not  appear  to  destroy  the  image, 
so  that,  if  development  be  commenced  with 
it  and  then  it  is  found  to  restrain  it  too 
much,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mix  up  some 
fresh  solution  without  any  (or  with  less)  of 
the  citrate  to  obtain  any  development  of 
which  the  negative  was  originally  capable. 

The  citrate  I  prefer  to  use  is  that  of  am- 
monia. It  possesses  the  greatest  restraining 
power,  and  when  used  in    small   quantities 


can  be  made  to  adjust  development  at 
posure  to  perfection.  Two  to  four  grains 
(I  always  keep  it  in  solution)  to  each  drop  or 
minim  of  ammonia  will  arrest  development 
almost  entirely  with  an  average  plate,  and 
will  readilv  enable  a  good  negative  to  be 
obtained  if  twenty  times  too  much  exposure 
have  been  given. 

In  conclusion  :  I  may  say  that  if  what  I 
have  now  written  should  help  to  draw  atten- 
tion again  to  two  additions  of  proved  value 
for  the  developing  solution,  and  only  a  few 
even  will  try  them,  I  shall  be  sufficiently  re- 
warded.— British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Photographing  Microscopic  En- 
largements. 

The  application  of  photography  to  the 
microscope  requiring  sunlight  to  imprint 
the  image  upon  the  sensitive  plate  is  well 
known  to  our  readers  ;  for  it  has  long  been 
recognized  as  the  quickest  and  most  accu- 
rate method  of  delineating  objects,  and  ob- 
taining permanent  results  thereof,  which 
can  be  reproduced  in  unlimited  quantities 
by  our  (Anthony's)  Indotint  process  for  dis- 
semination, comparison  and  future  study. 

The  use  of  the  microscope  in  nearly  all 
branches  of  the  natural  and  applied  sciences, 
arts,  and  its  now  rapid  application  in  vari- 
ous  manufactures,  has  called  for  much  sim- 
pler and  more  portable  apparatus  than  is 
possible  where  the  sun  is  the  required  source 
of  illumination  ;  and  furthermore,  an  appa- 
ratus which  can  be  used  day  or  night,  and 
in  any  place.  The  increasing  inquiries  for 
simple  means  for  this  work,  readily  obtain- 
able and  easily  manipulated,  has  induced 
us  to  make  an  investigation  and  conduct  a 
series  of  experiments  upon  the  possibilities 
of  this  branch  by  strong  lamplight,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  announce  that  with  the  East- 
man superior  dry  plates,  Novel  camera, 
good  microscope  and  kerosene  lamp,  fine 
negatives  have  been  obtained  which  a  short 
time  since  were  only  supposed  possible  by 
strong  sunlight.  We  further  investigated 
the  matter  of  using  larger  plates  than  those 
in  common  use  for  this  purpose,  and  find 
that  8  x  10  and  even  larger  can  as  readily 
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be  covered  by  the  image,  as  those  of  small- 
er size  when  using  proper  facilities.  This 
fact  will  be  duly  appreciated  by  a  large  class 
of  microscopists. 

There  are  two  methods  of  using  the  mi- 
croscope for  photographic  purposes,  each 
having  special  features  of  application,  viz : 

1.  With  the  eye-piece  in  the  body  and  a 
short  camera. 

2.  Without   the  eye-piece,  the  body  re- 


moved if  possible,  and  a  long  camera. 
The  first  method  is  illustrated  here  and 
will  be  more  fully  described  than  the  sec- 
ond, which  will  be  found  illustrated  in  our 
book  How  to  Make  Photographs.  Good 
results  have  been  obtain*  d  by  either  meth- 
od, though  each  has  advantages  for  certain 
classes  of  work,  convenience  of  manipula- 
tion, compactness  and  portability  not  com- 
mon to  both. 


//ia/  ~rMO/\j  r~7 


The  above  cut  represents  the  adaptation 
of  one  of  our  8  x  10  Novel  cameras  to  an 
ordinary  microscope  stand.  Any  other 
good  complete  microscope  stand  could  be 
substituted  for  the  one  here  shown.  The 
body  of  the  microscope  is  connected  light- 
tight  with  the  camera  by  a  short  tube  of 
rubber  or  black  velvet,  its  flexibility  per- 
mitting backward  and  forward  motions  in 
focussing.  The  fine  adjustment  must  be 
very  delicate,  and  without  lost  motion,  as 
upon  it  depends  much  of  the  success  of  the 
work. 

A  triangular  nose-piece  is  here  shown, 
carrying  three  objectives  of  different  powers, 
a  convenience  for  some  work,  but  not  an 
essential  feature.  The  stage  shown  is  a 
plain  one — a  mechanical  stage  of  delicate 
movements  is  preferable,  as  often  but  one 
hand  can  be  used  in  selecting  the  field  of 
the  object  to  be  photographed  while  look- 
ing into  the  camera  at  the  same  time. 

A  sub- stage  carrying  a  condenser  of  some 
form,  having  adjustments  for  rendering  its 
optical  axis  coincident  with  that  of  the  ob- 
jective, is   a   necessity    for   amplifications 


much    over    ioo   diameters.     The  ordinary 
bulls'- eye  is  shown  in  position  ;  and  with  a 
duplex  burner  in  the  kerosene  lamp  as  the 
means   of  illumination,  as   above   shown, 
negatives  of  any  desired  magnification  up 
to  500  diameters  can  be  readily  made.     In- 
troducing in  place  of  the  bulls'-eye  a  pair 
of  our  more  powerful  condensers,  negatives 
of  objects  magnified  to  over  1.000  diameters 
covering  an  8  x  10  plate  have  been  readily 
obtained  in  the  Novel  camera  by  lamplight, 
simply  with  a  dry  |-inch  objective.     Using 
I  the  higher  powers  of  the  homogeneous  im- 
j  mersion  objectives,  well  known  to  all  mi- 
!  croscopists,  negatives  of  much   higher  am- 
1  plification  may  be  produced.     Most  of  the 
'  micro-organisms  now  known  can  be   seen 
with  wide  angle  objectives  of  good  resolv- 
ing  and   defining    power   when  magnified 
1,000  diameters  or  less.     The  majority  of 
photo-micrographs  are  however  taken  with 
low  powers,  and  can   be  quickly  obtained 
by  lamplight  at  any  convenient  time. 

A  great  range  of  work  can  be  done  with 
Grunow's  wide  angle  i-inch  objectives  in 
the  8  x  10  Novel  camera,  using  the  A,  B, 
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or  C  eye- piece  to  give  the  desired  amplifi- 
cation. The  plate-holders  of  our  large 
cameras  all  have  inside  kits  to  hold  smaller 
plates,  which  is  a  very  desirable  matter. 
As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  the  first 
method  permits  of  very  compact  and  porta- 
ble apparatus  being  used,  which  can  be  set 
up  in  a  few  moments  ready  for  use. 

By  securing  the  camera  and  microscope 
to  a  frame  or  board  it  may  be  used  in  a 
vertical  or  inclined  position,  reflecting  the 
light  through  the  microscope  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner. 

In  the  second  method,  the  area  of  the 
image  is  more  or  less  contracted  by  the 
body  of  the  microscope,  unless  it  can  be  re- 
moved from  the  objective  carrier,  which  is 
generally  only  possible  in  forms  similar  to 
the  one  shown  in  the  cut.  Beside  the  Nov- 
el cameras,  many  other  forms  of  our  cam- 
eras are  extensively  used. 

For  long  cameras  none  are  superior  to 
our  8  x  10  extension  (O  I  C  copying)  cam- 
eras, or  the  larger  sizes,  if  desired. 

To  aid  those  wishing  to  select  a  camera 
for  their  work  we  would  say  that  with  the 
stand  and  camera  shown,  a  so-called  i-inch 
objective — really  1  and  -^  in.  focus — gave 
without  the  eye-piece  a  magnification  of  25 
diameters  when  the  ground  glass  was  30 
inches  from  the  object.  When  the  A  eye- 
piece was  inserted,  the  magnification  was  60 
diameters,  and  with  the  B  eye-piece  100 
diameters.  To  obtain  a  magnification  of  50 
diameters  with  the  above  objective,  exclu- 
sive of  the  eye-piece,  requires  the  object  to 
be  five  feet  from  the  ground  glass. 

Opticians  do  not  rate  their  objectives 
alike,  and  many  so-called  inch  objectives 
are  much  less — or  more,  as  in  the  above 
case.  The  microscopist  can  easily  deter- 
mine the  exact  focal  length  of  his  objectives 
by  putting  the  stage  micrometer  on  the 
stage  and  projecting  the  image  upon  the 
ground  glass,  and  seeing  how  many  times 
it  is  magnified ;  then  divide  the  distance  in 
inches  of  the  object  from  the  ground  glass 
by  the  number  of  times  it  is  magnified  in- 
creased by  one.  The  result  will  be  the  fo- 
cal length  of  the  objective. 

A  |-inch  objective  without  eye-piece,  ob- 


ject 30  inches  from  ground  glass,  magnified 
250  diameters;  with  the  A  eye- piece,  600 
diameters,  and  with  the  B  eye-piece  1,000 
diameters.  All  microscopists  have  a  great 
range  of  objectives  of  different  powers,  so 
that  most  any  desired  magnification  can  be 
produced.  The  improved  method  of  fo- 
cussing will  be  found  a  great  help  when 
working  with  high  powers. 

The  Eastman  dry  plates  have  been  ex- 
tensively used  for  this  class  of  work,  giving 
the  best  possible  results.  The  Tropical 
plate  has  no  equal  for  the  fine  micrometri- 
cal  work  of  this  branch,  delicate  lines  being 
reproduced  smooth  and  sharp  when  proper 
developers  are  used.  We  have  given  the 
latter  subject  great  attention,  and  are  now 
able  to  reduce  the  length  of  exposure  for- 
merly required  and  still  produce  fine  re- 
sults. 

Many  members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  already  made  extensive  use  of  photo- 
micrography in  their  physiological,  patho- 
logical and  other  investigations,  and  all 
agree  as  to  its  great  value.  The  special 
room  and  facilities  heretofore  required  for 
sunlight  have  prevented  its  more  extensive 
adoption.  Now  with  this  simple  apparatus 
and  with  the  dry  plates,  by  lamplight  a 
photo-micrograph  can  be  obtained  in  a  few 
moments  of  leisure.  The  plates  can  be  ex- 
posed in  the  camera,  and  developed  at  any 
convenient  time  afterwards.? 

Two  or  more  dry  plate-holders  are  a 
great  convenience,  as  they  can  be  filled 
with  plates  and  ready  for  use  at  any  spare 
moment. 

In  a  physician's  practice  there  are  many 
objects  costing  much  time  and  trouble  to 
prepare,  even  for  temporary  examination, 
which  it  is  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
preserve.  A  photo-micrograph  is  their  best 
substitute ;  it  is  quickly  made  and  true  to 
nature.  Few  persons  have  the  necessary 
time  or  skill  to  execute  drawings,  which  are 
more  or  less  diagrammatic,  leaving  out  im- 
portant minutia  which  is  part  and  parcel  of 
the  structure.  By  photography  the  delicate 
lines  are  shown  and  preserved  for  future 
study  and  comparison,  and  the  practice  of 
the  art  can  be  readily   acquired.     A  pko- 
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to-micrograph  often  shows  details  not  no- 
ticed in  the  microscope. 

The  National  Board  of  Health  of  the 
United  States  has  the  honor  of  first  adopt- 
ing photo  micrography  in  recording  their 
extensive  microscopic  investigations  for  the 
causes  of  epidemics,  etc.  Physicians  will 
find  our  photographic  outfits  of  short  ex- 
tensible cameras  unequalled  for  this  impor- 
tant work,  either  by  lamplight,  electric 
light,  or  sunlight.  They  are  light,  but  very 
strong  and  steady,  and  easily  manipulated. 

Naturalists,  botanist*,  mineralogists  and 
others  will  find  our  outfits  all  they  can  pos- 
sibly desire,  very  portable,  and  ready  for 
use  in  the  study  or  out  in  the  field.  They 
can  also  be  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  photography,  a  very  great  desideratum 
on  expeditions.  Professors  have  long  used 
photo-micrography  to  furnish  illustrations 
for  their  lectures,  etc.  Students  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  science  are  finding  pho- 
to-micrography a  very  important  aid  in  ac- 
quiring knowledge  and  of  making  original 
researches,  its  practice  furnishing  a  pleasant 
and  profitable  recreation. 

Its  use  is  being  daily  extended  by  paper 
and  textile  manufacturers  in  determining  and 
recording  the  quality  of  different  materials. 
The  importance  of  such  examinations  is  so 
great  that  each  manufacturer  of  silks,  wool- 
lens, or  cottons  will  have  a  special  depart- 
ment for  this  branch  of  photography  in  a 
short  time. 

Its  application  to  the  determination  of 
and  recording  the  purity  of  foods,  groceries, 
etc.,  is  of  increasing  importance,  and  will 
be  a  special  department  of  leading  houses 
for  their  own  and  their  customers'  protec- 
tion. In  large  manufactories  and  houses 
where  the  electric  light  is  used,  it  can  be 
simply  arranged  to  furnish  the  means  of  illu- 
mination suitable  for  any  research  desired. 

Photo-micrography  is  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  recreations  for  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, furnishing  pleasant  and  instructive 
thought  for  the  mind  and  beautiful  illustra- 
tions of  the  wonders  of  nature  for  the  ad- 
miration of  others.  Large  numbers  of  mi- 
croscopists  will  be  glad  to  practice  this 
simple  and  delightful  branch. 


The  Moss  Engraving  Company. 

But  few  persons  are  aware  to  wl  at  ex- 
tent photography  is  used,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  the  various  arts  and  trades.  To 
even  enumerate  its  various  applications 
would  make  a  very  long  list.  The  produc- 
tion of  engraved  plates  for  printing  purposes 
by  means  of  photography  is  at  present  ex- 
citing great  interest,  not  only  in  this  country 
but  all  over  Europe  ;  and  new  processes  are 
being  introduced  with  such  rapidity  that  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  trace  of  them. 

Attempts  were  made  in  this  line  some 
twenty-five  years  before  Daguerre's  great 
discovery  was  announced  to  the  world,  and 
it  has  been  held  by  some  writers  to  be  ow- 
ing to  the  early  experiments  made  by  Nice- 
phore  Niepce  (Daguerre's  partner)  in  this 
direction  that  we  owe  the  invention  of  pho- 
tography. After  the  experiments  of  Niepce, 
the  next  to  attempt  this  was  Fox  Talbot. 
Soon  after  this  many  others  entered  the 
field ;  among  the  most  prominent  of  these 
we  may  name  Dr.  Donne,  Prof.  Grove, 
George  Mathiot,  Fizeau,  Negre,  Poitevin 
and  Paul  Pretsch. 

The  first,  however,  to  achieve  a  complete 
practical  success  in  this  line  was  one  of  our 
own  countrymen,  John  C.  Moss,  who  was 
born  in  1838,  in  Washington  Co.,  Penn. 
In  1856  he  married  Miss  Mary  A.  Bryant, 
the  only  daughter  of  a  widow  lady.  In 
1858  he  was  engaged  in  the  photographic 
business  in  Monongahela  City,  Penn.,  and 
while  reading  an  account  of  some  experi- 
ments made  by  Prof.  Grove  in  which  he 
tried  to  produce  engraved  plates  by  etch- 
ing out  the  daguerrean  image,  but  having 
failed  to  get  his  etchings  deep  enough  to  be 
of  any  practical  value,  it  occurred  to  Mr. 
Moss  that  by  using  Prof.  Grove's  method, 
he  could  etch  through  the  thin  coating  of 
silver  on  the  daguerreotype  plate,  and  then 
change  the  plate  to  another  solution  which 
would  act  upon  the  copper  and  not  act  upon 
the  silver,  and  by  this  means  get  the  re- 
quired depth. 

He  told  his  wife  of  his  plan.  "  Why  not 
try  it  at  once?"  said  she,  "and  I  will  help 
you."      "  But  I  have  no  galvanic  battery, 
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and  there  is  none  to  be  had  in  this  place  ; 
besides  I  cannot  spare  the  money  to  buy 
one,  if  there  were."  *'  Can't  yon  make  one 
yourself."  said  she.  "  If  I  only  had  some 
copper  and  zinc  plates  I  have  all  the  chem- 
icals." he  replied  ;  "  but  there  is  no  such 
thing  for  sale  nearer  than  Pittsburgh." 
His  wife  disappeared  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then  returned  with  their  copper  kettle 
and  zinc  washboard.  "They  would  do," 
said  he;  "but,  oh  my  !  how  your  mother 
will  scold  if  we  cut  them  up  ;  they  are  al- 
most new."  "Leave  that  to  me,"  said 
she,  "mother  is  out  and  we  will  get  the 
battery  made  before  she  comes  back  ;"  so 
they  went  to  work  with  might  and  main, 
and  by  bringing  the  sugar  bowl  and  the 
teapot  into  requisition  for  battery  cells,  they 
soon  had  the  battery  completed  ;  but  before 
they  had  time  to  clear  away  the  scraps, 
their  mother  came  in.  She  didn't  scold 
just  then ;  she  couldn't  ;  she  only  held  up 
her  hands  and  gazed  in  stupefied  amazement. 

That  night  they  managed  to  get  all  their 
appliances  in  their  sleeping  room  and  then, 
in  stocking  feet,  they  experimented  nearly 
all  night.  Before  morning  they  had  pro- 
duced their  first  plate.  It  was  all  bad  but 
one  little  patch,  about  as  big  as  one's  fin- 
ger nail,  and  that,  as  Mrs.  Moss  expressed 
it,  was  "just  beatitiful,  and  almost  as  deep 
as  a  well."  Alas  !  alas  !  great  inventions 
are  like  Topsy  in  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  who  said — "I  never  was  born;  I 
growed." 

In  their  exultations  that  night  they  did 
not  realize  that  nearly  ten  years  of  .constant 
experimenting  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances, often  in  great  poverty  and 
want,  would  roll  away  before  they  would  be 
able  to  make  the  first  plate  that  would  be 
paid  for  and  used. 

He  soon  gave  up  the  photographic  busi- 
ness and  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
country  newspaper.  This  was  not  success- 
ful ;  so  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  worked 
as  a  journeyman  printer  through  the  day, 
and  spent  his  evenings  and  Sundays  in  read- 
ing and  experimenting,  his  wife  assisting 
him  in  everything  he  did.  Through  the 
day  she  would  purchase  and  mix  the  chem- 


icals, and  get  everything  in  readiness  for 
him.  Many,  many  times  success  would 
seem  so  near  that  he  would  give  up  his  em- 
ployment and  they  would  devote  all  their 
time  to  experimenting,  until  not  only  their 
ittle  savings  were  exhausted,  but  until  they 
had  sold  everything  that  could  be  disposed 
of.  On  one  occasion,  having  sold  nearly 
everything  but  a  feather  bed,  a  gift  from 
Mrs.  Moss's  mother  which  they  had  resolved 
never  to  part  with,  he  said  that  if  he  had  a 
few  dollars  more  to  buy  chemicals,  success 
would  be  sure.  Overhearing  the  remark 
Mrs.  Moss  quietly  left  the  room,  and  in  a 
short  time  returned  with  hasty  steps  and 
presented  to  the  astonished  eye  of  Mr. 
Moss  a  $10  bill. 

"  Why,  Mary  !  where  did  you  get  that  ?  " 
exclaimed  he.  "  The  other  day  I  heard  the 
washerwoman  say  that  she  was  saving  up 
money  to  buy  a  feather  bed ;  so  I  went  and 
sold  her  mine  ;  "  then  added,  with  a  merry 
laugh,  "feather  beds  are  very  unhealthy  to 
sleep  on,  anyway.  We  will  pick  out  a 
soft  board;  it  will  make  us  grow  straight." 

The  $10  was  soon  spent,  and  still  other 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted  ;  more  chem- 
icals were  needed.  Nothing  remained  but 
a  small  cooking  stove  and  an  old-fashioned 
rocking  chair,  a  sort  of  heirloom  of  Mrs. 
Moss's  family  ;  and  her  mother  had  charged 
her  never  to  part  with  it,  for  it  would  bring 
bad  luck  to  the  family.  So  the  stove  went 
first.  Mrs.  Moss  said  cheerfully,  "  it  made 
the  room  too  hot ;  besides,  I  will  give  up 
tea,  and  I  can  make  your  coffee  and  cook 
what  little  we  need  upon  our  alcohol  lamp." 
A  few  more  chemicals  were  still  needed. 
Mrs.  Moss  was  again  equal  to  the  emer- 
gency— the  old  chair  was  sold ;  but  this 
time,  as  she  drew  out  the  money,  the  tears 
came  to  her  eyes,  but  when  she  saw  the 
sadness  of  her  husband's  pale  and  haggard 
face,  she  said  cheerfully,  "never  mind; 
we  will  soon  live  in  our  own  home  and  have 
all  the  nice  furniture  we  want."  Success 
was  still  far  in  the  future.  Mr.  Moss  went 
back  with  a  heavy  heart  to  "  sticking  type," 
while  Mrs.  Moss  kept  on  with  their  exper. 
iments. 

Many  such  domestic   dramas  had  to   be 
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passed  through  before  success  finally  crown- 
ed their  efforts.  We  shall  only  mention 
one  more  instance. 

It  was  after  they  had  commenced  practi- 
cally working  their  process  in  a  small  way 
in  their  own  dwelling.  They  had  what  they 
considered  a  large  order  on  their  hands, 
and  their  chemicals  were,  as  photographers 
would  say,  "kicking"  badly.  One  part  of 
their  process  failed  them  entirely  ;  the  chem- 
icals would  not  work  as  they  had  worked 
before.  Day  after  day  passed,  bnt  still  they 
could  not  succeed.  The  time  was  up  for 
the  delivery  of  the  plates,  and  they  were 
getting  fairly  desperate  ;  they  saw  that  one 
part  of  their  process  must  be  radically 
changed  before  they  could  ever  succeed. 
They  had  scarcely  slept  for  several  nights. 
Mr.  Moss  had  devised  one  method  of  over- 
coming the  difficulty  which  seemed  to  him 
faultless  in  theory,  but  still  it  failed  in  prac- 
tice. Mrs.  Moss  insisted  that  he  had  not 
given  it  a  fair  trial.  About  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  Mr.  Moss  sat  down  upon  the 
side  of  the  bed  worn  out,  and  in  utter  de- 
spair. Tired  nature  soon  gave  way  and 
forced  sleep  upon  him. 

When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  he  saw 
by  the  bright  smile  on  his  wife's  weary  face 
that  she  had  overcome  the  difficulty.  She 
had  prepared  for  him  a  good  breakfast — a 
hot  loaf  of  Graham  bread,  with  fresh  but- 
ter, and  a  pot  of  steaming  coffee.  Mrs. 
Moss  had  remained  up  all  night  and  had 
repeated  the  experiment  with  complete  suc- 
cess. No  king's  feast  was  ever  eaten  with 
so  much  relish  as  that  little  family  enjoyed 
their  plain  and  simple  breakfast,  for  it 
seemed  to  them  that  the  last  difficulty  had 
been  overcome.  The  order  was  speedily 
finished,  and  the  proceeds  sufficed  to  supply 
their  most  urgent  wants.  But  their  troubles 
were  far  from  being  at  an  end.  Their  out- 
fit, thougb  sufficient  for  experimental  pur- 
poses, was  not  suitable  for  practical  work. 
However,  they  gained  ground  little  by  lit- 
tle, until  they  found  it  necessary  to  take  a 
place  of  business  in  New  York  City.  They 
fitted  up  a  loft  at  No.  26  Cedar  Street,  but 
still  labored  under  great  disadvantages  for 
want  of  capital  and  skilled  workmen.    Here 


their  work  began  to  attract  considerable  at- 
tention, and  Mr.  Moss  was  induced  to  en- 
gage in  a  stock  company  with  a  view  to 
working  the  process  on  a  large  scale. 

In  1870  the  Actinic  Engraving  Co.  was 
formed  ;  but  as  his  associates  had  no  expe- 
rience in  the  business,  and  could  give  him 
but  little  assistance,  and  were  willing  to  in- 
vest but  a  small  amount  of  money,  he  was 
worse  off  than  he  had  been  before  the  com- 
pany was  formed. 

For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  he  struggled 
against  adversity,  and  was  finally  compelled 
to  withdraw  from  the  company  in  which  he 
had  lost  all  of  his  first  outfit.  He  soon 
after  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Rev 
Mr.  Hobart,  who  agreed  to  loan  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  for  a  half  interest  in  a  new  com- 
pany to  be  formed.  The  Photo.  Engrav- 
ing Co.  was  incorporated  in  the  spring  of 
1872  and  opened  an  establishment  at  No. 
21  Dey  Street,  but  had  barely  commenced 
operations  when  they  were  completely  burn- 
ed out.  They  immediately  fitted  up  again 
at  No.  62  Cortlandt  Street. 

The  first  year  proved  very  discouraging, 
as  new  apparatus  had  to  be  constructed  or 
purchased,  and  above  all  employees  had  to 
be  patiently  and  carefully  trained  to  per- 
form their  respective  duties,  it  being  an  en- 
tirely new  branch  of  industry  for  which  no 
skilled  labor  could  be  procured ;  and  to 
make  matters  worse  Mr.  Moss's  health  was 
rapidly  giving  way.  Long  hours  of  toil  and 
great  mental  anxiety  had  reduced  his  weight 
from  170  to  1 10  pounds  ;  besides,  he  had  al- 
most become  incapable  of  sleep.  He  sel- 
dom slept  over  two  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four,  and  then  only  for  a  few  moments  at  a 
time,' while  his  ever-patient  wife  sat  by  his 
bed  and  applied  wet  cloths  to  his  fevered 
brow.  He  looked  like  a  man  in  the  last 
stages  of  consumption.  One  Saturday  night 
their  bookkeeper  announced  a  small  gain 
for  the  last  month.  This  favorable  an- 
nouncement brought  about  quite  a  crisis 
with  Mr.  Moss.  He  went  home  in  a  very 
happy  state  of  mind,  and  that  night  he  slept 
so  soundly  that  his  wife  watched  by  his  bed- 
side throughout  the  night — he  was  so  calm 
and  motionless  that  she  feared  his  end  was 
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near.  After  ten  or  twelve  hours  he  awoke, 
greatly  refreshed,  and  from  that  time  he 
continued  to  gain  in  health  and  strength. 

The  second  year  the  company  began  to 
prosper,  and  Mr.  Hobart  was  soon  paid 
back  the  $10,000  he  had  advanced  to  the 
concern.  After  that  their  prosperity  con- 
tinued for  several  years.  But  Mr.  Hobart 
was  getting  old,  and  his  health  grew  feeble. 
Under  these  circumstances  he  became  loth 
to  expend  more  money  for  new  improve- 
ments, while  on  the  other  hand  Mr.  Moss, 
being  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  eager  to  go 
on  increasing  the  facilities  to  meet  the 
growing  demand  for  their  work.  Dissatis- 
faction gradually  sprung  up  between  them, 
so  Mr.  Moss  named  a  sum  which  he  would 
be  willing  to  give  or  take  for  the  business. 
Mr.  Hobart  and  his  friends  bought  out  the 
interest  of  the  Moss  family.  Mr.  Moss 
was  then  free,  and  with  all  the  capital  he 
needed,  and  with  his  long  years  of  practical 
experience  and  many  new  improvements 
and  inventions  which  he  had  never  felt  war- 
ranted in  introducing  previously,  he  imme- 
diately set  about  fitting  up  on  a  large 
scale. 

In  the  spring  of  1880  the  Moss  Engrav- 
ing Co.  was  formed,  with  John  G.  Moss  as 
President  and  Superintendent;  his  wife,  M. 

A.  Moss,  as  Treasurer;   their  son,  Robert 

B.  Moss,  Assistan  Superintendent,  and  Jas. 
E.  Ramsey  and  Henry  A.  Jackson,  old  and 
trusted  employees,  as  Secretary  and  Assist- 
ant Secretary.  This  company  was  a  great 
success  from  the  start,  and  is  now  the 
largest  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  Their  place  of  business  is  at  533, 
535>  537  and  539  Pearl  Street.  Our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into  a  detailed 
description  at  present,  but  we  contemplate 
doing  so  in  a  future  number. 

Mr.  Moss,  though  in  his  forty-seventh 
year,  is  in  the  best  of  health,  and  looks 
younger  than  he  did  when  we  first  remem- 
ber him  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Mrs.  Moss  was  in  rather  feeble  health  for 
several  years  after  the  death  of  her  beloved 
mother  and  an  only  daughter ;  but  she 
rides  out  almost  daily,  has  regained  much 
of  her  wonted  energy  and  cheerfulness,  and 


seems  to    enjoy   the    fruits   that,    with    her 
husband,  she  labored  so  faithfully  to  earn. 


What  to  Make  for  One's"Album. 

In  attempting  to  organize  his  own 
work  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  a  previous  article,  one  will  doubt- 
less, in  looking  over  his  album,  find  himself 
disgusted  with  its  condition  ;  for,  like  all 
albums  of  amateurs,  it  is  probably  filled  with 
beautiful  odds  and  ends,  scraps  from  the 
mountain,  the  seashore  and  the  city — here 
a  landscape  and  there  a  portrait — a  medley 
which  is  eminently  unsatisfactory. 

In  order  to  make  his  work  effective  and 
to  enjoy  a  sense  of  satisfaction  from  it,  and 
as  an  object  in  seeking  out  new  work,  the 
amateur  should  take  up  some  particular 
branch,  make  a  study  of  it,  and  endeavor 
to  elaborate  it  as  much  as  possible.  To  se- 
lect a  topic  for  illustration  is,  however,  a 
difficult  task.  There  are  so  many  pleasant 
and  promising  fields,  and  each  one  is  per- 
haps in  such  a  position,  that  he  is  tempted 
to  enter  upon  some  corner  of  it.  In  mak- 
ing a  selection,  he  should  first  consider  his 
opportunities.  What  places  are  most  easi- 
ly and  most  generally  accessible  to  him? 
He  should  next  consider  his  time.  If  time 
permit,  inclination  call,  and  opportunities 
present,  then  he  may  enter  a  field  with  a 
view  to  success.  For  a  busy  man  who  has 
only  mornings  and  evenings  at  his  disposal, 
and  a  long  summer  vacation  for  uninter- 
rupted work,  it  would  be .  folly  to  attempt 
portraiture.  His  progress  would  be  so 
slow,  and  his  opportunities  so  few,  that  his 
time  would  be  in  a  great  measure  wasted. 
Such  a  person  will  usually  find  landscape 
work  by  far  the  most  profitable,  and  a  sum- 
mer vacation  will  bring  a  harvest  of  good 
things. 

Having  selected  a  line  on  which  the  great- 
est attention  is  to  be  devoted,  some  thing 
more  is  necessary.  If  the  pictures  are  to 
have  a  connection  and  to  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject in  the  city,  for  example,  the  landscape 
photographer  will  find  that  series  of  subjects 
will  give  zest  to  his  work,  and  possess  con- 
siderable value. 
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A  gentleman  in  Brooklyn  and  another  in 
New  York  have  made  views  of  the  exteriors 
of  the  leading  churches.  Another  has  de- 
voted himself  to  the  interiors  as  well  as  the 
exteriors,  and  in  this  way  formed  a  gallerv 
of  pictures  which  will  become  more  and 
more  interesting  and  valuable  as  time 
passes.  A  series  'of  views  of  remarkable 
houses  and  buildings  of  a  city  woul  d  be  a 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  pos- 
sessor. These  would  have  artistic  as  well 
as  historic  value. 

To  the  artist  the  picturesque  poinds  of  a 
great  city  appeal  strongly.  In  order,  how- 
ever, to  make  a  verv  complete  collection  of 
such  photographs,  the  artist  should  have 
some  one  to  accompany  him,  otherwise  he 
mav  find  himself  hampered  by  a  crowd  of 
the  curious,  which  will  be  annoying  to  sav 
the  least.  When  one  has  an  instantaneous 
apparatus  this  annoyance  is  of  course  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  and  he  is  comparativelv  in- 
dependent of  the  curious  caze  of  the  omni- 
present small  boy  and  loafer.  With  such 
an  apparatus,  street  scenes,  celebrations 
and  moving  ve^els  offer  few  difficulties. 
The  pos;essor  will  easilv  make  a  collection 
unique  in  its  way.  In  a  city  like  New  York 
or  Brooklvn,  a  most  picturesque  series  of 
pictures  can  be  made  along  the  wharves  and 
among  the  vessels;  and  with  a  little  diplo- 
macy a  great  manv  favors  and  much  assist- 
ance mav  be  obtained  from  the  longshore- 
men and  sailors  in  getting  into  favorable 
positions  and  finding  suitable  subjects. 

The  amateur  photographer  in  the  coun- 
try will  find  the  illustration  of  his  town  a 
work  well  worth  all  his  energy.  Morning 
and  evening,  winter  and  summer,  all  bring 
phases  which  the  camera  can  render  with 
peculiar  advantage.  If  leisure  enables  him 
to  take  portraits  he  can  easily  increase  his 
collection  by  taking  the  more  noted  charac- 
ters; and  these  if  introduced  as  figures  into 
characteristic  surroundings  will  make  a  his- 
tory  of  the  most  interesting  description. 
Manners  and  customs  can  be  illustrated, 
and  picnics,  weddings  and  public  gatherings 
made  the  subject  of  photographs. 

The  traveller  has  an  opportunity  to  in- 
clude in  his  album  a  great  diversity,  while 


at  the  same  time  a  single  purpose  gives 
unity  to  his  work. 

A  gentleman  in  this  city  has  for  some 
time  past  been  illustrating  his  journeys  by 
photographs  taken  along  the  way.  The 
engines  which  drew  his  trains,  the  hotels  at 
which  he  stopped,  views  from  windows, 
characteristic  scenery  along  the  way,  the 
steamers,  the  landings  and  in  many  cases 
groups  of  people  have  all  been  worked  up 
into  effective  pictures  which  adorn  his  al- 
bums. Summer  journeys  which,  previous  to 
his  adoption  of  photography  were  mere  idle 
rambles,  are  now  undertaken  with  a  purpose, 
and  new  reason  is  added  to  each  summer 
vacation,  and  he  brings  home  with  him  a 
record  of  his  tours  intelligible  to  every 
chance  visitor. 

To  many  enthusiasts  in  photography  such 
organization  and  systematic  labor  may  seem 
useless.  Their  own  interest  and  eagerness 
seems  a  sufficient  reason  for  anything  they 
may  do.  The  pleasure  of  taking  a  negative, 
seeing  it  developed,  and  printing  from  it 
afterwards  appears  to  be  a  sufficient  reward. 
This  is  true  for  a  time ;  but  they  will  find 
that  as  months  and  years  pass  by,  unless 
some  plan  is  adopted  which  they  are  anxious 
to  carry  out,  their  interest  will  flag  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  they  will  per- 
haps see  when  it  is  too  late  that  had  they 
commenced  in  a  different  way  they  would 
still  be  obtaining  as  much  enjoyment  from 
their  work  as  when  they  first  commenced. 


Process  for  the  Production  of  Transfers. 

PAT.   BY  H.  NICKEL  IN  CHEMNITZ.* 

The  process  for  the  production  of  trans- 
fers admits  of  the  reproduction  of  drawings 
with  blue  lines  upon  white  ground  by  using 
the  well  known  tracing  paper  made  sensitive 
by  treating  the  same  with  citrate  of  iron 
and  ammonia  and  red  prussiate  of  potas- 
sium. 

The  process  consists  in  the  production  of 
a  negative  copy  of  the  drawing  to  be  re- 
produced, under  the  application  of  a  par- 


*  Translated    from    Photogra.ph.isch.es    Mittheil- 
ungen  by  H.  D. 
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ticular  tracing  solution,  which  is  done  in 
the  following  manner : 

Take  filtered  gum  arabic,  mix  with  a 
little  vinegar,  to  make  it  flow  easier  and  to 
keep  the  same  from  spoiling,  and  add  to 
this  a  little  soap  solution,  to  prevent  the 
lines  drawn  from  getting  brittle  after  dry- 
ing. Sufficient  india  ink  is  now  added  to 
make  the  lines  in  the  drawing  visible.  With 
this  tracing  ink  a  copy  of  the  drawing  to  be 
duplicated  is  made  in  the  well  known  way, 
taking  care  to  execute  the  sketch  on  the 
rough  side  of  the  paper.  Upon  this  same 
side  of  the  paper  so  much  soft  black  cray- 
on is  now  rubbed  as  the  paper  will  take 
up.  It  is  best  to  crush  the  crayon  to  a 
fine  powder  before  using  it. 

After  this  is  done,  the  drawing  is  put  into 
water  and  carefully  rinsed.  In  this  way  the 
lines  drawn  with  the  tracing  ink  will  be 
completely  dissolved,  and  will  disappear 
from  the  print,  upon  which  the  whole  draw- 
ing in  sharp  white  lines  upon  black  ground 
is  now  visible.  If  this  negative  is  to  be 
used  often,  it  is  recommended  to  coat  it 
with  an  alcohol  varnisi  or  a  solution  of 
gum  arabic,  which  will  prevent  the  black 
crayon  from  blotting  out  the  white  lines. 

After  the  production  of  such  a  negative 
the  transfers  can  be  made  in  unlimited 
numbers  with  the  sensitive  blue  (ferro-prus- 
siate)  paper  with  this  difference  only,  that 
the  picture  shows  blue  lines  upon  white 
ground,  thus  enabling  a  further  finishing 
of  the  transfer  with  colors. 

Patent  claims.  The  process  to  produce 
transfers  in  blue  lines  upon  wnite  ground  by 
making  a  copy  ot  the  drawing  to  be  repro- 
duced with  a  tracing  ink,  consisting  of  gum 
arabic,  to  which,  is  added  a  little  vinegar, 
india  ink  and  soap  solution  ;  by  blackening 
this  negative  with  crayon  upon  the  desig- 
nated side,  carefully  rinsing  the  same  with 
water  afterwards  so  that  the  whole  drawing 
appears  in  white  lines  upon  black  ground, 
it  will  serve  as  a  negative  for  transfers  in 
blue  lines  upon  white  ground. 


Hurry   up ;    the  first   numbers  of   the 
Bulletin  for  1884  are  nearly  all  gone. 


The  funny  man  of  the  N.  Y.  Times,  (see 
Bulletin  for  April)  has  evidently  been  bit- 
ten in  the  purchase  of  an  amateur  photo- 
graphic outfit,  and  he  tells  in  a  most  agon- 
ized as  well  as  amusing  way  the  struggles  he 
has  had  in  mastering  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy. Evidently  he  has  fallen  into  bad 
hands,  and  the  endless  directions  in  regard 
to  developers,  toning  baths,  etc.,  vex  his  soul 
as  he  cries  out  that  there  are  at  the  present 
time  34,336  different  developers,  each  one 
of  which  is  seen  to  produce  the  most  desir- 
able results.  He  has  also  wrestled  with  the 
different  makers  of  plates,  and  announces 
the  astonishing  fact  that  there  are  now  487 
different  styles  of  plates  in  the  market,  each 
one  of  which  the  amateur  is  urgently  desired 
to  try. 

Although  he  disclaims  any  knowledge  of 
photography  himself,  and  asserts  that  its 
spread  accounts  for  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  insane  persons,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  he  has  become  a  victim  himself  and  is 
groping  about  for  information.  We  wonder 
if  he  has  ever  heard  of  the  Eastman  plate  ? 
Certainly,  had  he  used  it,  his  article  would 
never  have  been  written;  he  would  have 
found  at  least  one  thing  that  was  definite 
and  reliable.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  lact 
that  we  have  recently  had  an  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  personally  that  the  East- 
man plate  is  rapid  to  a  degree  quite  beyond 
anything  which  we  have  heretolore  seen. 
In  our  case  recently  it  seemed  that  the  short- 
est exposure  which  could  be  made  with  a 
cap  was  by  far  too  long  for  the  best  effect, 
and  considerable  restraning  was  necessary  in 
the  development. 


Come  and  See  Them, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  at  our  request,  has 
kindly  sent  us  some  specimen  photographs 
made  with  the  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear 
lens,  on  Eastman's  special  plates.  The 
prints  are  on  Hovey's  albumen  paper,  and 
consist  of  portraits  of  children  and  adults, 
varying  in  size  from  18  x  22  down  to  panels. 
We  have  placed  them  on  exhibition  in  our 
store,  and  cordially  invite  the  fraternity  to 
call  and  see  them. 
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Studies  and  Experiments  with  Gelatine 
Emulsion. 

BY      DR.     EDER.* 

Green's  Polishing  Powder. — This  con- 
sists of  washed  infusorial  earth  (silicious 
earth),  and  polishes  glass  without  scratch- 
ing the  surface  so  well,  that  the  gelatine 
emulsion  flows  as  smoothly  as  oil.  Dr. 
Stolze  has  recommended  this  powder  re- 
peatedly, and  my  experiments  tend  to  give 
it  the  preference  to  that  ol  tripoli.  Silicate 
of  potassium  is  unnecessary  after  polishing 
with  this  powder. 

Different  baths,  to  change  or  reduce  the 
color  of  gelatine  plates,  particularly  such  as 
have  been  developed  with  pyr  ogallic  acid.  — 
Besides  the  alum  baths,  acidihed  with  citric 
acid  or  muriatic  acid,  and  in  use  for  a  long 
time,  iron  salts  are  used  at  present. 

In  June,  1883,  f  for  ihe  first  time  I  drew 
attention  to  mixed  alum  and  sulphate  of 
iron  baths,  which  change  the  color  of  pyro- 
gallic  plates  from  ytliow  brown  to  a  dark 
brown. 

Edwards  made  and  also  recommended 
it  as  follows  :  i  part  of  alum,  i  part  of 
citric  acid,  3  parts  oi  sulph.  of  iron  and  20 
parts  of  water  (about  the  same  as  my  com- 
pound.) With  this  solution  the  fixed  and 
washed  plates  were  flowed.  In  a  few  sec- 
onds the  color  will  change  without  losing 
density.      The  negatives  print  well. 

To  this  I  might  add  that  I  obtained  also 
good  results  from  a  solution  of  ferrous  aium 
(sulphate  of  iron  and  alumina),  although 
this  preparation  has  not  yet  been  used  in 
photography. 

Hanson  gave  several  formulas — modifi- 
cations ol  existing  ones — which  clear  and 
reduce  the  negative : 

No.  1.  No.  2. 

Sulphate  of  iron,         2  parts.     3  parts. 

Alum,       ....     1      "         —    " 

Chloride  of  iron,    .     \     "         —     " 

Ferrous  oxalate,    .     —  \       " 

Water,     ....     20  *'       20       " 

*  Translated  from  Photo.  Correspondenz,  by  H. 
D.  for  Anthony's  Bulletin. 
t  lu  the  Photographic  Nerus  (1884  page  66),  for 


He  remarks  that  sulphate  of  iron  hardens 
the  gelatine  and  prevents  frilling.  No.  2  is 
more  reducing  than  No.  1,  and  both  remove 
yellow  and  green  fog. 

If  the  green  fog  cannot  be  removed  by 
the  above  means,  I  would  recommend,  from 
my  own  experience,  Hanson's  third  solu- 
tion— 

Bichromate  of  potassium,  3  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid,  ....         120     " 
Water, 1,000     " 

This  solution  is  used  after  fixing,  and  re- 
quires perfect  control  in  its  application. 
To  cause  a  uniform  reduction  of  over-dense 
negatives  —  developed  with  iron  or  with 
pyro— Farmer  recommends  a  bath  of  a 
strong  fixing  soda  solution,  to  which  is  add- 
ed a  lew  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
red  prussiate  of  potash.  According  to  the 
quantity  ol  the  latter  a  reduction  takes 
place  The  color  changes  very  littlet  or  not 
at  all.  I  can  recommend  this  process  from 
my  own  experience,  because  its  action  can 
be  governed.  The  mixed  solution  keeps 
for  one  day,  but  leaves  a  sediment  after- 
wards. 

The  reducing  process  is  :  Formation  of 
ferrocyanide  of  silver,  which  dissolves  in  the 
fixing  soda. 

This  formula  acts  similarly  to  the  well- 
known  chloride  of  copper,  but  I  prefer  it  to 
all  copper  baths  on  account  of  its  extreme 
convenience  and  safe  manipulation.  It  is 
true  that  alter  prolonged  action  it  will  affect 
the  fine  hall-tones  (similarly  to  chloride  of 
copper,  chloride  of  iron  and  ferrous  oxa- 
late), but  it  can  be  applied  to  plates  devel- 
oped with  either  pyro.  or  oxalate  of  potas- 
sium. 

A  good  chloride  of  copper  reducer  is  the 
formula  given  by  John  Spiller.  Two  solu- 
tions are  used  : 

A.     Water,       ....     1,200  parts. 
Alum,         ....         120     " 
Sulphate  of  copper,         120     " 
Chloride  of  sodium,         240     " 


bad  cases  of  yellow  fog,  which  cannot  be  removed  by 
muriadc  acid,  alum  is  recommeaded  as  follows  : 
Three  parts  of  muriatic  acid  and  seventy  parts  of  a 
saturated  aium  sol ation. 
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This  is  diss  >lved  and  filtered. 

B.  Cold  saturated  aqueous  solution  of 
chloride  of  sodium.  Before  use  mix  equal 
parts  of  A  and  B  and  plunge  the  negative 
into  the  same.  In  obstinate  cases  take 
more  of  the  copper  solution  or  the  copper 
only.  When  the  desired  degree  of  trans- 
parency is  obtained,  wash  well. 

Sulphate  of  copper  and  chloride  of  sodi- 
um form,  as  is  well  known,  chloride  of 
copper,  which  affects  the  silver.  Chloride 
of  sodium  dissolves  the  chlorate  of  copper 
which  has  been  formed. 

The  reducing  bath  of  oxalic  oxide  of  iron- 
potassium  mentioned  by  Belitzki,  and  pre- 
ferred by  him  to  the  copper  solution,  acts 
very  well  with  negatives  that  are  to  un- 
dergo a  uniform  reduction.  It  is  produced 
by  dissolving  10  grams  of  oxalic  oxide  of 
iron-potassium  in  ioo  c.  c.  of  ordinary 
hypo,  solution,  as  used  for  fixing. 

The  yellowish  solution  reduces  the  pic- 
ture after  a  few  minutes.  With  a  pro- 
longed action  the  finer  parts  of  the  image 
will  of  course  disappear,  and  after  several 
hours  it  will  be  destroyed  entirely. 

For  such  cases  I  would  give  Farmer's 
process  with  red  prussiate  of  potassium  the 
preference,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of 
never  producing  a  discoloration. 

Observe  well,  all  these  formulas  by  ex- 
cessive action  make  glossy  and  hard  nega- 
tives, although  not  in  the  same  degree  as 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  only  bath  which 
reduces  and  always  gives  softer  pictures  is 
my  well  known  cyano- bichloride  of  mercury 
reducer. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  as  accelerator  in 
the  oxalate  developer. — In  Dr.  Stolze's  high- 
ly interesting  sensitometric  studies  concern- 
ing the  accelerating  action  of  the  fixing  soda 
is  mentioned  the  fact,  that  it  makes  a  re- 
duction in  the  exposure  of  twenty  per  cent., 
i.  e.t  that  it  requires  only  four  seconds'  ex- 
posure instead  of  five.  Regarding  this  I 
will  communicate  some  data  from  my  ex- 
perimental lists.  The  accelerating  action 
of  the  fixing  soda  differs  materially  in  emul- 
sions of  different  preparation. 

I  possess  plates  which  give  fourteen  to 
fifteen  numbers  of  Warnerke  with  the  pure 


oxalate  developer,  but  with  a  few  drops  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  solution  and  a  little 
bromide  of  potassium,  they  give  seventeen 
numbers  of  Warnerke. 

The  sensitometer  number  rises  two-fold  ; 
the  camera  sensitiveness  three  and  four 
times,  because  the  density  of  the  higher 
numbers  increase. 

Such  conditions  oftentimes  show  unripe 
bromide  or  bromo-iodide  emulsion  cooked 
too  short  a  time  ;  particularly  emulsions 
which  were  cooked  or  digested  with  much 
gelatine. 

In  return  I  have  oftentimes  had  emulsions 
n  which  hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  oxa- 
late developer  had  little  or  no  effect.  These 
were  mostly  emulsions  which,  greatly  di- 
luted (with  little  gelatine),  were  forced  with 
ammonia  to  the  maximum  ripeness.  Badly 
washed  emulsions,  or  those  made  with  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  showed  in  all  cases 
known  to  me  an  accelerating  effect  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Comparison  of  the  pyro.  and  iron  devel- 
opers.— The  question,  which  of  the  two  is 
best,  that  is,  gives  stronger  pictures  or  al- 
lows a  shorter  exposure,  cannot  so  easily  be 
determined. 

Many  plates  give  with  pyro.  a  larger  sens- 
itiveness and  good  strength ;  with  oxalate 
of  iron  very  thin  weak  pictures,  for  instance 
emulsions  with  much  iodide  of  silver  (f.  i. 
10  per  cent.),  made  in  high  temperature; 
also  emulsions  which  were  made  by  the 
cold  process,  with  very  little  gelatine  (simi- 
lar to  Henderson's  emulsion),  and  digested 
for  a  long  time.  Other  emulsions  suit  bet- 
ter for  the  oxalate  of  iron  developer,  for  in- 
stance, Monckhoven's  plates;  and  also  any 
ordinary  emulsion  with  ammonia  oxide  of 
silvtr  (digested  with  a  full  quantity  of  gela- 
tine.) 

General  rules  cannot  be  established,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  kind  of  development 
depends  entirely  upon  the  preparation  of 
the  plates.  This  extends  so  far  that  the 
dry  plate  manufacturer  has  even  to  be 
guided  by  the  style  of  development  preva- 
lent in  the  different  countries,  whereas  some 
large  and  prominent  manufacturers  again 
have  caused  whole  countries  to  use  or  give 
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at  least  the  preference  to  one  or  the  other 
developer. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  this,  and  as  the 
correctness  of  the  aforesaid  is  demonstrated, 
that,  for  instance,  in  England  and  America 
the  pyro.  developer,  in  Austria,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  the  oxa- 
late of  iron  developer,  predominates  in  por- 
traiture. The  export  of  dry  plates  from 
one  to  the  other  of  these  countries  is  very 
limited. 

11  Follow  my  Leader.  " 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  difficult  than 
another  for  the  photographic  teacher  to  in- 
stil into  the  mind  of  the  amateur,  it  is  the 
necessity  of  observing  to  some  extent  the 
directions  which  are  given. 

One  of  our  friends  recently  came  into  our 
office  bringing  with  him  an  exceedingly  sul- 
phurous atmosphere,  at  the  same  time  mak- 
ing remarks  which  were  certainly  not  theo- 
logical in  their  tone  concerning  certain 
plates  and  the  directions  which  had  been 
given  him.  We  mollified  him  as  far  as 
possible,  ventilated  our  views  and  attempt- 
ed to  investigate  the  cause  for  the  repre- 
hensible action  of  these  otherwise  unim- 
peachable plates. 

Considerable  circumlocution  was  required 
to  reach  a  description  of  his  method  of 
operation,  but  at  last  he  consented  to  give 
it  in  detail.  It  was  unique,  to  say  the  least, 
and  consisted  of  mixing  all  the  solutions 
called  for,  commencing  with  the  pyro.  and 
soda,  then  adding  the  alum  and  finally  the 
hypo  in  one  bath,  into  which  the  unfortu- 
nate plate  was  plunged  when  it  came  from 
the  camera.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  atmosphere  was  blue  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, but  our  friend  was  not  responsible 
for  its  cerulean  tone. 

Another  amusing  case  happened  one  day 
last  month,  when  a  juvenile  amateur  coolly 
protested  against  our  preventing  him  from 
holding  a  plate  dripping  from  the  hypo,  so- 
lution over  a  bath  in  which  another  plate 
was  developing.  He  said  he  had  never 
used  more  than  one  tray,  and  did  not  see 
as  it  made  any  difference ;  judging  from 
his  negatives,  it  didn't.     When  he  had  fin- 


ished developing  he  poured  the  hypo,  into 
the  same  pan,  and  when  the  plate  was  fixed 
poured  the  hypo,  out  and  commenced  with 
the  developer  again. 

How  he  had  ever  made  a  negative  is 
more  than  we  can  understand,  although  he 
has  produced  several  very  presentable  pic- 
tures during  the  past  few  weeks.  The  only 
explanation  that  we  can  offer  is  that  he  is 
an  amateur,  and  what  they  will  do  and 
won't  do  "  no  fellow  can  find  out."  Before 
our  young  friend  left  our  office  we  had  im- 
pressed him  with  the  necessity  of  having 
two  trays,  one  for  developing  and  one  for 
hypo,  and  also  the  importance  of  keeping 
his  hypo,  by  itself,  and  not  allowing  it  to 
contaminate  the  other  solutions. 

Even  such  experiences  as  these  do  not 
always  teach  an  amateur  that  he  must  fol- 
low directions.  Too  often  we  find  them 
reading  the  instruction  book  before  they 
purchase  their  outfit,  and  then  beginning 
work  without  any  further  study.  To  take 
a  good  picture  is  impossible  without  fol- 
lowing closely  at  every  step  the  directions 
of  the  printed  manual.  An  amateur  in 
Brooklyn  one  Saturday  afternoon  sent  to 
us  for  an  outfit  complete,  and  on  Monday 
astonished  us  with  a  negative  which  would 
have  done  no  dishonor  to  a  professional 
landscape  photographer.  As  he  had  never 
known  anything  of  the  art — had  had  no  aid 
nor  instruction — we  asked  some  questions. 
His  answer  is  worth  remembering.  /  He 
said,  "I  took  the  book,  kept  it  open  before 
me  and  followed  every  direction  that  was 
given  from  first  to  last." 

The  open  instruction  book  in  the  work 
room,  by  the  side  of  the  camera,  and  in  the 
hand  while  making  up  the  solutions,  is  the 
great  safeguard  against  error,  and  half  of 
the  amateur  complaints  come  because  the 
books  have  been  neglected  and  instructions 
forgotten. 

Correction. 
In  the  report  of  the  Chicago  Photo- 
graphic Society,  on  page  123  of  the  March 
number,  in  the  second  column,  twelfth  line 
from  the  top,  the  word  "  contaminating," 
should  read  "  continuating." 
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If  you  should  ever  step  into  Sarony's 

Art  Gallery  in  New  York  you  will  possibly 

see  a  little  man  in  a  red  fez  hopping  about 

with  the  life  and  agility  of  a  school  boy. 

Vol.  XV.— 14 


That  is  Mr.  Napoleon  Sarony,  whose  name 
is  quite  familiar  to  all  intelligent  Americans, 
and  who  has  done  more  to  elevate  the  art 
of  photography  than  any  man  on  this  or 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     He 
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is  not  simply  a  photographer — he  is  an  art- 
ist by  nature  and  by  habit,  full  of  enthusi- 
asm and  the  divine  fire,  and  always  finding 
his  greatest  happiness  in  the  sentiment  of 
life   rather    than    in    its   materialism.     For 
many  years  he  has  been  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  New  York  Tile  Club,  and 
he  also  belongs   to   the    Salmagundi.     He 
has  all  the  originality  and  oddity  of  a  born 
genius.      Some  people   call    him   eccentric, 
but  he  is  not,  he  is  simply  unlike  anybody 
else.     His  establishment  is  a  notable  muse- 
um.    The   waiting   room   is  probably  one 
hundred  feet  by  fifty  in  size  and  is  crowded 
in  every  nook   and  corner  with   a  curious 
collection  of  paintings,  crayons,   relics  and 
antiquities.     In  one  end  of  the  room  stands 
the  plaster  cast  of  a  most   striking  group 
representing  Columbus  discovering  America. 
It  was  modeled  by  a  poor  Italian,  and  will 
no  doubt  be  some  day  put  into  bronze.     In 
one  corner    is   a  chair    brought    from    the 
Holy  Land,  and  not  less  than  a  thousand 
years   old.      In    fact,   it    looks    as    though 
Agrippa  might  have  used  it  in  the  trial  of 
Paul,  the  Apostle.     By   the  entrance  door 
is  an  Egyptian  mummy  case  with  a  dried 
up  mummy  inside  that  might  have  died  of 
one  of  the  plagues  sent  against  the  obdurate 
Pharaoh  by  Moses  and  Aaron.     There  are, 
also,  gods  from  India  and   China,  old   ar- 
mor from  Japan,  idols  from  Central  Amer- 
ica, guns  and  pistols  from  Arabia,  Morocco 
and  Turkey  ;   helmets  from  France  in  the 
time   of   William   the  Conqueror,  suits  of 
mail  from  England  in  the  time  of  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion,  and  choice  lots  of  bows  and 
arrows,    tomahawks,   knives,   and    clothing 
used  by  the  foremost  tribes  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.     There  is,  also,  a  striking  pic- 
ture of  a  '-Nubian   Serving   Woman,"  oy 
Chase,  and  an  intense  painting  just   oppo 
site,  representing  a  jealous  Florentine  wife 
of  the   seven teentn    century,    viewing   the 
head  of  the  mistress  of  her  faithless  husband. 
Mr.  Sarony   himself  is   generally  found   at 
work  either  in  his  operating  room  or  in  his 
"den,"  as  he  calls  it.      This  "den"  of  his 
is  on  the  third  floor  of  the  building,  and  is 
about   ten   by    twelve.     It   is  the  queerest 
place,  and  it  is  not  everybody  who  gets  in 


there.  It  is  here  where  Mr.  Sarony  does 
his  truly  artistic  work — gets  rid  of  the  sur- 
plus inspiration  after  the  dry  drudgery  of 
photographing  people.  Here  are  his  easel, 
his  crayons,  his  colors,  and  his  brush ;  and 
here  are  the  draperies  he  uses  on  the  life 
models  he  is  so  fond  of  working  from,  and 
the  half-completed  pieces  that  he  has  al- 
ready commenced,  as  well  as  a  few  com- 
plete sketches  that  he  shows  only  to  his 
friends.  All  the  great  actors  and  actresses 
who  patronize  Mr.  Sarony  so  largely  are 
fond  of  him  and  like  to  see  him  in  this  prec- 
ious "den."  Neilson  was  there  many  a 
time.  Mary  Anderson  has  been  there. 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Ellen  Terry,  Booth,  Ir- 
ving, Nilsson,  Patti,  Campanini  and  Fanny 
Davenport.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
dramatic  profession  like  him.  He  was  the 
first  photographer  to  make  his  pictures  so 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  so  artistic 
in  pose,  that  they  could  be  used  extensively 
in  advertising.  He  is  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  could  have  dared  give  Sarah 
Bernhardt  and  Mrs.  Langtry  $1,500  each 
for  the  exclusive  right  to  print  and  sell  their 
photographs  in  America.  He  did  it  and 
made  money  by  it.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  Mr.  Sarony  has  been  a  successful  pho- 
tographer ;  first,  because  he  has  a  knowl- 
edge of  artistic  attitude  and  drapery;  and 
second,  because  he  is  such  an  interesting 
person,  and  so  agreeable  withal  that  the 
sitter  is  always  put  into  the  best  of  humor 
and  therefore  given  the  truest  and  most 
satisfactory  expie.-sion. 

Mr.  Sarony's  father  was  a  German,  and 
a  member  of  the  famous  Black  Huzzar.-, 
who  lought  Napoleon  at  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic.  Though  on  the  opposite  side  and  be- 
longing to  a  regiment  that  showed  no  quar- 
ter, he  formed  a  great  admiration  for  the 
generalship  and  soldierly  qualities  of  Na- 
poleon, and  therefore  the  name  Napoleon 
Sarony.  It  further  happened  that  the  boy 
was  born  the  same  year,  1821,  that  the  First 
Consul  died.  The  elder  Sarony  came  out 
to  Canada  after  he  left  the  army,  and  the 
son  was  born  at  Quebec.  The  father  died 
when  the  boy  was  twelve,  and  left  him  to 
struggle  for  himself.     At  that  age  he  came 
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down  to  New  York,  and  commenced  in  that 
great  city  to  do  for  himself,  having  neither 
money  nor  friends.  He  had  a  taste  for 
drawing,  and  got  a  start  in  a  lithographing 
establishment.  Lithography  was  in  its  in- 
fancy then,  and  Mr.  Sarony  did  more  than 
any  other  man  in  America  to  make  it  at- 
tractive and  commercially  valuable.  He 
made  a  fortune  at  the  business,  and  sold  out 
and  went  to  Europe,  where  he  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  American  civil  war. 
By  some  ill-luck  he  lost  a  great  deal  of  his 
money,  and  set  up  a  photographic  estab- 
lishment in  England,  but  soon  returned  to 
New  York,  where,  in  1865,  he  commenced 
to  make  his  second  fortune  and  greater 
fame.  He  has  a  way  about  him  so  open 
and  frank,  and  a  nature  so  warm  and  en- 
thusiastic that  he  will  never  grow  old  in 
manner,  and  will  always  be  a  most  enter- 
taining and  congenial  gentleman.  J.  R.  R« 
—  The  Spectator, 


Photography  on  Wheels. 

BY   C.  G.  CUTCHEY. 

No  doubt  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will 
think  this  article  a  little  "  behind  the  fair,  " 
as  we  are  now  beginning  to  think  of  pack- 
ing up  our  traps  for  the  winter,  the  short 
days  and  long  nights  warning  us  that  pho- 
tography must  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
so  far  as  1 883  is  concerned.  But  then  we 
have  1884  to  think  of  and  provide  for.  Be- 
sides, in  these  days  of  gelatine  plates,  cold 
weather  does  not  affect  us  much,  and  many 
a  charming  scene  is  to  be  secured  in  the  win- 
ter. 

Which  of  us"  living  in  the  country,  waking 
up  some  cold  wintry  morning,  looking  out  of 
window  and  seeing  the  lovely  tracery  of  hoar- 
frost on  the  trees,  does  not  sigh  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  running  a  little  way  out  into  some 
shelteied  lane  or  clump  of  trees,  and  trying 
to  snatch  a  picture  of  the  beautiful  lacework 
hanging  from  the  branches  ?  But,  then,  oh 
bother  !  though  my  camera  and  slides  are 
ready,  they  are  so  heavy  how  am  I  to  take 
them  there  ?  I  have  no  trap.  True,  I  might 
use  the  wheelbarrow  or  even  the  perambu 
lator  ;  but,  then,  oh,  shades  of  mine  uncle  ! 


what  would  neighbor  So-and-so  say  if  he 
saw  me  ?  So  my  readers  will  sec  that  I  am 
not  quite  out  of  season  even  now  in  suggest- 
ing a  ready  means  of  getting  our  apparatus 
to  the  spot,  so  that  a  picture  may  be  secur- 
ed of  some  of  these  charming  bits  of  nature's 
handiwork. 

Now  to  my  text— that  is,  a  practical  way 
of  carrying  camera,  etc. ,  to  "fresh  fields 
and  pastures  new.  "  I  think  our  new  friend 
the  tricycle  comes  readily  to  our  aid  ;  so, 
presuming  we  have  our  camera-backs,  lenses, 
and  tripods  ready  (and  these  together  weigh 
say  twenty-five  or  thirty  lbs.),  our  friend  the 
tricycle  will  carry  them,  and,  if  we  choose 
the  right  machine  carry  them  easily.  But, 
then,  which  is  the  right  machine  ?  Ah  ! 
"  there's  the  rub,  "  and  a  problem  I  cannot 
say  I  have  solved,  but  will  give  you  my  ex- 
perience. 

For  a  long  time  I  had  been  looking  out 
for  a  good  luggage  carrying  tricycle,  and  at 
last  seeing  two  rather  strong-minded  young 
ladies  in  my  neighborhood  (near  Epping  For- 
est) often  pass  my  door  on  their  way  to  Lon- 
don on  what,  to  me,  seemed  a  good,  sound, 
useful  tricycle,  and  frequently  with  a  moder- 
ate-sized portmanteau  strapped  at  their 
backs — on  the  tricycle,  of  course— now, 
thought  I,  Eureka  !  I  have  found  it.  So  I 
was  rude  enough  one  day  to  stop  these 
young  ladies  and  ask  them  a  few  questions, 
which  they  readily  answered,  and  a  day  or 
two  afterwards  called  upon  me  and  placed 
in  my  hands  The  Tricyc lists'  Indispensable 
Annual.  This  annual  has  a  full  descrip- 
tion and  illustrations  of  nearly  every  ma- 
chine made  (between  two  and  three  hun- 
dred). This  I  carefully  perused,  and  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  these  young  ladies 
had  found  out  the  machine  that  would  an- 
swer my  purpose,  namely,  to  carry  myself 
and  apparatus  across  the  country,  and  render 
me  independent  of  railways  and  fly-masters. 

So  I  purchased  a  Coventry  convertible 
tricycle,  and  find  it  a  most  handy,  safe,  and 
useful  machine.  It  will  carry  me  and  my 
apparatus,  either  as  a  single  machine,  or, 
should  I  wish  for  a  companion  or  assistant, 
I  can,  in  one  minute,  convert  it  into  a 
double  machine.     This  is  done  by  attaching 
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what  may  really  be  called  a  second  machine 
by  means  of  a  pin  and  two  nuts.  Thus  I 
can  have  an  assistant,  or,  should  I  prefer  it, 
the  companionship  of  "  a  sis' er,  cousin,  or 
aunt,  "  so  making  my  run  one  of  pleasure  as 
well  as  of  business. 

The  machine  is  twenty-nine  inches  wide 
as  a  single,  or  "  Coventry  Rotary  "  as  it  is 
then  called,  and  fifty-nine  inches  as  a  double, 
or  "  Sociable.  "  The  driving  wheels  are 
forty-eight  inches  high,  and  one  of  its  best 
qualities,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  that 
it  has  two  steering  wheels — one  back  and 
one  front — thus  rendering  it  safe  so  far  as 
"  croppers  "  or  "  back  throws  "  are  concern- 
ed. 

And  now  as  to  its  luggage  carrying  quali- 
ties. It  has  a  long  si  eel  tube  to  which  these 
two  steering  wheels  are  attached,  and  a 
"stay"  runs  from  the  axle  to  the  hind  wheel* 
thus  giving  a  good  platform  to  carry  any" 
thing  on.  A  light  basket  lined  with  a  wa- 
terproof material,  made  to  hold  the  appa- 
ratus, and  strapped  to  the  back  of  the  seat 
and  resting  on  this  platform,  is  all  that  is 
necessary  I  may  add  that  it  has  very  pow- 
erful brakes  to  both  wheels,  so  that  it  is  a 
safe  hill-climber,  and,  when  in  proper  going 
order,  a  fast  machine,  an  average  of  eight 
miles  an  hour  being  easily  got  out  of  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  are  many  machines  as 
good,  or  better  ;  but  I  have  not  been  able 
to  find  one  so  well  adapted  to  our  purpose 
as  this. 

In  recommending  a  tricycle,  I  do  so  as  not 
only  can  it  be  used  for  business  purposes  but 
also  for  pleasure.  It  is  easily  learned,  and 
after  a  little  practice  thirty  or  forty  miles 
a-day  can  be  easdy  run,  and  that  with  less 
fatigue  than  a  walk  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
would  entail.  I  often  run  ten  or  fifteen 
miles  of  an  evening,  and  our  roads  are  any- 
thing but  level  ;  and,  though  expensive 
(about  half  the  cost  of  a  neat  little  horse 
and  trap),  it  does  not  require  a  stable,  being 
easily  stowed  away.  If  not  used  it  does  not 
cost  anything  to  keep,  while  after  a  run 
there  is  no  horse  to  groom,  feed,  and  bed.— 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Tropical  Dry  Plates  never  frill. 


Foreign  and  American  Instanta- 
neous Photographs. 

The  foreign  photographic  journals  in  re- 
cent comments  upon  the  high  quality  of 
American  instantaneous  photographs  have 
in  many  cases  attributed  their  excellence 
to  the  superiority  of  the  daylight  in  our 
bright  atmosphere. 

Having  recently  seen  a  number  of  very 
fine  foreign  instantaneous  views,  we  were 
led  to  examine  them  somewhat  critically  in 
order  to  determine,  if  possible,  in  what  di- 
rection their  superiority  was  to  be  found. 
The  Americans  whose  work  we  examined 
were  men  whose  excellence  places  them 
among  the  first  photographers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  in  every  case  we  took  special  care 
to  select  the  best  specimens  we  could  find. 
This  we  considered  perfectly  fair,  because 
samples  from  abroad  were  evidently  select- 
ed and  as  good  as  the  artists  were  able  to 
produce. 

In  judging  work  of  two  different  artists 
it  is  but  lair  to  select  samples  which,  as  far 
as  possible,  were  taken  under  similar  condi- 
tions of  light  and  shade  and  speed  of  mo- 
tion. To  compare  groups  taken  on  the 
sands  of  a  watering  place  with  the  surf  la- 
zily breaking,  with  a  yacht  pitching  in  a 
neavy  sea  on  a  cloudy  day,  is  manifestly  un- 
fair, ana  it  woula  be  equally  aosurd  to 
place  side  by  side  a  picture  looking  squarely 
across  Broadway  at  a  busy  hour  and  a 
group  ot  Jerseys  lazily  strolling  toward 
nome  on  a  aright  summer  afternoon.  The 
aspen  leaf  drowsily  twisting  in  a  zephyr  in 
August  presents  none  of  the  difficulties  met 
witn  in  a  flag  snapping  at  the  mast-head  in 
a  November  gale,  it  is  easy  enough  how- 
ever to  find  sUDJccts  sufficiently  similar  to 
enable  one  to  make  a  fair  comparison  and 
to  understand  the  strong  points  of  any  pho- 
tographer in  instantaneous  work. 

Sharpness  of  definition,  especially  in  dark 
objects,  gives  a  key  to  the  power  of  the 
lens,  wnue  the  definition  of  rapidly  moving 
objects  shows  something  of  the  character  of 
the  shooter  and  the  perfection  ot  its  oper- 
ations. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C.  Miller 
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we  were  enabled  to  examine  the  pictures 
critically,  and  among  them  were  a  number 
by  Mr.  Herm.  Priester,  of  Hamburg.  Part 
of  these  measured  4x5^  inches  and  part 
were  5$  x  8£.  Among  the  best  of  them 
was  a  picture  of  a  cutter  passing  squarely 
across  the  line  of  vision,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance. The  picture  was  taken  from  the  lee 
side,  apparently  on  a  day  in  which  there 
was  no  bright  sun.  From  the  top  of  the 
bowsprit  to  the  end  of  the  main  boom  the 
boat  measured  six  inches  long  on  the  pho- 
tograph. This  was  one  of  the  best  things 
in  the  collection,  and  was  pretty  sharp,  but 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  blur, 
and  the  lack  of  definition  was  very  noticea- 
ble. The  hull  was  simply  a  black  silhouette 
and  absolutely  without  detail. 

Prom  an  artistic  point  the  pictures  were 
all  good.  The  compositions  had  been  close- 
ly attended  to — grouping  of  boats  was  fair, 
above  the  average  in  instantaneons  work. 
In  none  of  them,  however,  were  all  the  de- 
tails brought  out.  The  folds  of  the  flag 
were  noticeably  soft,  but  at  the  outer  end 
were  lost  in  the  sky. 

The  next  collection  was  made  by  Mr. 
Gubelman.  They  measured  8|  x  4I.  The 
first  one  which  could  be  fairly  compared 
with  the  foreign  group  was  of  the  Bedouin, 
and  three  other  yachts  standing  square 
across  the  line  of  sight,  and  driven  by  a 
brisk  breeze.  Here  the  details  were  sharp 
and  the  whole  picture  was  bright  and  crisp 
to  the  edges.  It  was,  however,  hardly  a 
fair  comparison,  since  the  light  was  evident- 
ly considerably  better.  A  picture  of  the 
EsteeUy  passing  quite  as  near  as  the  cutter 
in  the  foreign  group,  was  a  marked  con- 
trast to  them.  In  fact  it  was  beyond  com- 
parison better.  The  details  were  clear  and 
even,  and  the  dark  hull  came  out  well, 
while  the  rigging,  the  details  of  the  sails, 
etc.,  were  quite  as  good  as  could  be  wished. 
The  shutter  was  evidently  rapid  enough  to 
practically  stop  the  vessel  while  the  picture 
was  taken,  the  lens  was  fine  enough  to  get 
every  detail  sharp,  while  the  plate  was  rap- 
id enough  to  give  a  good  black  negative 
with  the  shortest  possible  exposure. 

One  of  the  most   remarkable   marine 


views  was  shown  us  by  Mr.  Rock  wood.  It 
was  taken  by  himself  on  a  14  x  17  plate, 
and  the  sloop  yacht  which  it  represents  was 
passing  diagonally  away  but  at  very  short 
range.  From  the  top  of  the  topmast  to  the 
stern  of  the  vessel,  the  longest  direction  of 
the  plate,  the  image  measures  ten  inches. 

Along  side  of  this,  Mr.  Rockwood  show- 
ed us  a  number  of  pictures  7!  x  9J  of  ships 
saluting  on  Evacuation  Day.  The  details 
of  their  hulls  even  in  the  dark  shadows  were 
well  brought  out,  the  form  of  the  smoke 
clearly  seen,  and  the  flags,  even  those  which 
were  flapping  most  rapidly,  were  clear  and 
sharp  to  the  very  outer  corners. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  expected  in  this  com- 
parison between  foreign  and  American  work 
that  we  should  make  some  allusion  to  pic- 
tures of  steamers  moving  at  18  or  20  miles 
an  hour  across  the  field  of  vision  at  no  great 
distance.  We  should  do  so,  but  for  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  pictures  by  Gubelman 
have  been  taken  under  a  much  better  light 
than  the  foreign  pictures,  and  the  subjects 
have  been  almost  invariably  light-colored, 
hence  the  advantages  in  favor  of  the  Amer- 
ican artist  were  considerable.  Mr.  Gubel- 
man's  pictures  of  ocean  steamers,  which 
show  detail,  may  be  fairly  compared  with 
the  foreign  work,  for  their  speed  at  the 
time  the  photographs  were  taken  could  hard- 
ly have  been  less  than  twelve  or  fourteen 
miles  an  hour.  Some  of  these  on  cloudy 
days  have  presented  as  great  sharpness  as 
any  of  those  which  we  have  seen,  particu- 
larly those  from  Pollock's,  of  Boston,  which 
really  deserve  mention  in  this  connection, 
standing  as  they  do  with  the  foremost  in 
their  artistic  and  photographic  excellence. 
We  might  be  charged  by  our  foreign  friends 
with  injustice,  since  most  of  these  pictures 
have  been  taken  with  exceptionally  fine 
lighting,  and  a  cry  of  difference  in  climate 
would  at  once  be  made.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  boasting  of  some  of  those,  and 
also  some  of  Mr.  Cooper's  work  taken  un- 
der the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
bright  light  which  we  ever  remember  see- 
ing. One  of  Mr.  Cooper's  Newbuigh  pic- 
tures was  taken  facing  the  sun — a  sheet  of 
sunlight  falls  directly  on  the  water  toward 
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the  camera — yet  the  shadowed  sides  of  a 
group  of  vessels  lying  in  these  sheets  of 
light  were  clearly  defined.  Such  a  feat  we 
think  would  puzzle  our  foreign  friends,  who 
are  ever  ready  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  day- 
light in  their  work. 


Plates  and  Developers. 

To  every  amateur  who  has  had  trouble 
with  plates  and  developers,  we  would  sug- 
gest a  line  of  work  which  will  probably  re- 
sult in  giving  him  more  knowledge  than  he 
possessed  before,  and  will  be  very  likely  to 
make  a  very  decent  photographer  out  of 
him. 

First  let  him  go  to  some  photographic 
artist  of  his  acquaintance  and  ask  to  see  a 
good  dry  plate  negative,  look  it  all  over, 
take  account  of  the  depth  of  its  color,  its 
intensity,  and  in  fact  every  particular  in  re- 
gard to  it.  Then  let  him  go  home  and  try 
to  make  such  a  plate.  His  first  attempt 
will  be  a  failure,  no  doubt.  But  let  him 
take  his  negative  and  at  his  leisure  study  it 
with  all  the  circumstances  which  were  in- 
volved in  its  production,  premising,  of 
course,  that  his  developer  has  been  mixed 
according  to  some  formula  applicable  to 
his  plates.  Let  him  stick  to  his  developer, 
and  perhaps  stick  to  his  proportions  until 
he  finds  what  light  will  give  him  the  best 
results  with  it.  In  this  case  the  light  will 
be  varied  and  the  developer  constant.  When 
he  has  found  what  exposure  and  light  are 
best,  let  him  begin  by  assuming  a  constant 
light  and  exposure  and  varying  the  devel- 
oper, so  as  to  obtain  different  kinds  of  neg- 
atives with  a  fixed  state  of  conditions  in  the 
picture  making. 

Before  he  has  run  half  way  through  this 
series  of  experiments  he  will  find  that  his 
lesson  has  been  learned,  and  he  knows  how 
to  make  a  plate  where  the  exposure,  the 
light  and  the  development  are  variable. 

The  question  at  once  arises  where  can 
one  find  a  constant  light  ?  This  is  certain 
ly  somewhat  of  a  puzzle  in  such  weather  as 
has  prevailed  during  the  winter  of  1884, 
but  something  which  is  nearly  equivalent 
to  a  constant  light  may  be  found  in  taking 


the  same  landscape  over  and  over  again  on 
a  pleasant  day.  This  will  answer  every 
purpose,  and  some  of  those  gentlemen  who 
have  been  working  without  reading  these 
instructions  a  second  time  will  find  such 
practice  very  useful. 


The  Development  of  Over-Exposed 
Plates  * 

Herr  A.  Hugardon  in  Geneva  has 
drawn  our  attention  to  an  interesting  dis- 
covery of  Mr.  E.  Sautter,  an  amateur  in 
Geneva,  which  admits  of  the  development 
of  plates  which  have  been  over  exposed  180 
times  too  much.  We  have  seen  such  a 
negative  and  received  the  following  details 
as  to  its  development. 

It  was  a  very  bright  day,  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  the  picture  was  made  upon 
a  plate  13  x  16  c.  c.  m.,  with  a  Dallmeyer 
rapid  rectilinear  lens,  using  a  diaphragm  of 
8£  m.  m.  in  diameter.  The  normal  expo- 
sure would  have  required  two  seconds ;  the 
actual  exposure  was  six  minutes.  The  plate 
was  soaked  from  one  to  two  minutes  in  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potassi- 
um, and,  -without  further  washing,  put  into 
the  ordinary  oxalate  developer,  to  which 
were  added  a  few  drops  of  a  fifty  per  cent. 
solution  of  citric  acid.  The  fixing  as  usual. 
The  plates — Monckhoven's — did  not  frill 
under  this  treatment,  but  this  does  not 
prove  that  other  plates  might  not  frill 
Mr.  Sautter  gives  the  assurance  that  even 
with  a  still  longer  exposure  he  obtained 
good  resubs,  and  draws  attention  to  its 
value,  particularly  for  amateurs,  who  es- 
pecially in  open  air  are  apt  to  over  expose. 

Mr.  Stolze,  the  editor  of  the  Photograph- 
ische  Wochenblait,  says  regarding  the 
above:  We  have  hardly  anything  to  add, 
the  process  speaks  for  itself.  The  picture 
— an  impression  upon  gelatino- chloride  of 
silver  paper — shows  the  deepest  and  most 
brilliant  shadows,  while  it  is  known  to 
every  photographer  that,  by  the  ordinary 
method  hopeless  fog  would  have  been  the 
unavoidable  result  of  such  an  over  exposure. 

*  Translated  from  Photo graj>hische  Wochenblatt 
by  H.  D. 
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Particularly  tourists,  who  expose  their 
plates  without  the  necessary  experience, 
and  who  send  them  home  for  development, 
will  not  lose  the  fruit  of  their  labors.  To 
emulsion  photography  is  thus  gained  an- 
other advantage,  which  is  invaluable ;  but 
to  Mr.  Sautter,  belongs  the  credit  of  hav- 
ing enriched  us  with  this  process. 


Rochester  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. 

March  24,  1884. 

A  REGULAR  semi  monthly  meeting  of  this 
Association  was  held  Monday  evening,  March 
1824,  84,  President  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 

Mr  E.  Rockwood,  of  New  York,  was  in 
troduced  to  the  members  by  Mr.  Wardlaw. 

The  President  announced  the  subjects 
for  discussion — the  carbonate  of  soda  de- 
veloper ;  what  are  its  advantages  over  the 
plain  pyro.  and  ammonia  ? 

Mr.  Nelson.  Can  as  much  latitude  be 
given  with  soda  as  with  the  pyro.  and  am- 
monia ? 

Mr.  James  Inglis  said  he  had  had  but 
limited  experience  with  the  carbonate  of 
soda  developer;  therefore  was  no  great 
authority.  He  had  tried  Mr.  Cooper's 
formula,  and  at  first  was  very  much  im- 
pressed in  its  favor,  because  of  the  continu- 
ous action  it  had  upon  the  plate.  He  could 
notice  development  go  on  as  long  as  his  pa- 
tience would  last. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  had  tried  the  carbonate 
of  soda  developer  in  connection  with  the 
sulphite  of  soda.  He  liked  the  developer 
very  well.  The  tone  of  the  negative  was 
very  good,  although  not  quite  the  color  he 
preferred.  The  formula  he  had  used  was 
Mr.  Cooper's,  as  follows: 

Solution  No.  1. 

Sulphite  of  sodium  crystals,  \  pound. 

Distilled  water,      ....  2  quarts. 

Pyro., 2  ounces. 

Solution  No.  2. 

Washing  soda, \  pound. 

Water  from  tap,     ....     2  quarts. 
Mr.  Monroe  said  he  had  been  engaged 
lately  in  experimenting  with  the  carbonate 


of  soda  developer  and  .had  found  that  some 
of  the  formulas  for  that  developer  are  com- 
pounded for  some  special  make  of  plates, 
and  work  well  on  one  brand  but  not  on 
others.  His  effort  had  been  to  find  a  for- 
mula that  while  working  well  on  his  own 
plates  will  work  equally  well  on  all  others ; 
and  as  no  bromide  restrainer  is  used  in  this 
formula,  it  is  possible  to  make  it  a  univer- 
sal developer.  In  saying  that  no  bromide 
is  used,  he  meant  that  it  is  not  in  the  nor- 
mal developer. 

Mr.  Eastman  said  in  regard  to  the  claim 
of  carbonate  of  soda  bringing  more  out  of 
a  plate  than  ammonia,  he  had  never  seen 
the  claim  substantiated,  although  he  had 
frequently  seen  it  tried. 

Mr.  Monroe  thought  there  was  a  great 
difference  in  the  quality  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  that  sold  as  sal  soda  being  inferior 
to  the  pure  article  now  furnished  by  the 
leading  stock  houses  in  New  York  ;*  it  costs 
but  little  more  and  developes  with  finer 
gradations  and  has  less  of  the  objectionable 
olive-green  color  ;  and  he  also  believed  that 
more  detail  can  be  brought  out  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  than  with  ammonia. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  Whilst  carbonate  of 
soda  in  connection  with  sulphite  of  soda 
and  pyro.  would  undoubtedly  keep  clear 
longer  than  pyro.  and  ammonia,  yet  its  de- 
veloping properties  change  just  as  quickly 
if  not  more  so  than  pyro.  and  ammonia. 
Where  the  soda  developer  is  just  right  for 
the  first  plate,  it  will  work  hard  for  the  sec- 
ond. This  is  more  noticeable  if  a  little 
time  intervenes  between  the  developing  of 
the  plates.  I  think  the  claim  for  the  soda 
developer  bringing  out  more  detail  and  at 
the  same  time  producing  a  stronger  nega- 
tive, is  a  mistake ;  for  example,  if  your  neg- 
ative grows  strong  quickly,  you  must  re- 
move it  from  the  developer  sooner,  often 
before  sufficient  detail  is  brought  out ;  but 
in  using  pyro.  and  ammonia,  while  giving 
all  the  intensity  required,  it  allows  the  de- 
tail to  get  well  out  before  the  negative 
grows  too  strong.  A  little  addition  of  bro- 
mide to  the  developer  will  keep  back  the 

*  Anthony's  pure  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda. 
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shadows  if  there  is  an  appearance  of  over- 
time, and  allow  of  building  up  the  strength 
of  the  high  lights. 

Mr.  Inglts  said  the  eolor  and  clearness 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  negative. 
Its  color  was  due  to  the  sulphite  of  soda, 
which  while  used  in  connection  with  soda, 
or  ammonia,  or  any  other  developer,  would 
be  the  same  as  far  as  the  color  goes ;  it  is 
in  no  way  due  to  the  carbonate  of  soda  de- 
veloper^ as  is  well  known  bv  the  exceedingly 
yellow  films  produced  by  the  plain  carbonate 
of  soda  developers.  He  found  some  plates 
had  a  greater  tendency  to  show  fog  in  the 
development  with  the  carbonate  than  with 
the  ammonia  developer.  A  friend  writes 
not  to  send  him  any  more  developer*.  He 
had  made  an  instantaneous  exposure  and 
one  with  10  seconds,  and  produced  identi- 
cal results,  thus  showing  the  latitude  and 
power  of  the  ammonia  developer. 

Mr.  Inglis  here  exhibited  several  pho- 
tographs made  with  a  drop  shutter  in  the 
skylight  room,  by  a  formula  he  had  used  in 
wet  plate  times.  He  said  he  had  never  seen 
dry  plates  that  would  work  quicker. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  How  about  your  plates 
marked  25  times  quicker  than  wet  plates? 

Mr.  Inglis.  They  were  no  quicker  than 
these. 

Mr.  Monroe.  Then  they  should  be 
marked  one  time 

Mr.  Wardlaw  requested  Mr.  Rockwood 
to  give  his  manner  of  developing  dry  plates. 

Mr.  Rockwood  said  the  formula  he  used 
was  one  taken  from  the  Bulletin,  and  was 
as  follows  : 

No.  1. 

Pyrogallic  acid,     ....  I  ounce. 

Citric  acid 60  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda,             .     .  \\  ounces 

Water, 12      " 

No.  2. 

Epsom  salts, 3  ounces. 

Water, 8      " 

Use  half  an  ounce  of  each  in  twelve  ounces 
of  water. 

This  formula  he  said  worked  excellently 


in  his  hands,  the  negatives  developing  with 
wet  plate  effects;  and  on  the  whole  it  was 
easily  worked. 

Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Rockwood  in  his  remarks 
speaks  of  dry  plate  negatives  having  all  the 
beautiful  effects  of  the  wet  plates.  Are 
wet  plates  still  the  standard  ? 

Mr.  R.  said:  I  have  yet  to  see  the  best 
wet  plates  excelled ;  he  had  not  yet  seen 
them  equalled.  If  vou  can  show  me  any 
dry  plate  negatives  that  are  ahead  of  some 
of  the  best  wet  plate  ones,  you  can  take  my 
hat. 

Mr.  Inglis.  Then  I  am  afraid  you 
would  have  to  go  home  without  your  hat. 
Milwaukee  proved  conclusively  the  supe- 
riority of  the  diy  plate,  and  that  the  wet 
plate  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Several  promi- 
nent wet  plate  workers  who  exhibited  were 
quite  eclipsed  by  the  dry  plate  workers. 

Mr.  Rockwood  said  that  while  he  stood 
by  his  previous  remarks,  he  did  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  advocating  wet  plates. 
For  his  work  he  would  use  dry  plates,  for 
their  many  advantages  over  the  wet ;  one 
could  procure  pictures  with  dry  plates  that 
would  have  been  impossible  with  wet 
plates. 

Mr.  Monroe.  The  formula  which  I 
have,  although  not  wholly  original,  is  ar- 
ranged to  embrace  simplicity  in  use  togeth- 
er with  economy  and  desirable  color.  I 
also  find  by  using  sulphurous  acid  instead 
of  sulphuric  (although  it  takes  more),  the 
solution  does  not  change  on  exposure  to 
air ;  it  can  also  be  used  on  a  dozen  or  more 
successive  plates,  and  by  pouring  it  back 
into  a  bottle  and  corking  it,  no  scum  can 
form  on  the  surface,  thereby  enabling  one 
to  use  it  several  hours  after  mixture.  This 
is  the  formula. 


No.  1. 
Sulphite  soda,  (cryst.)  . 
Hot  water 


4  ounces. 


No.  2. 

Carb.  soda  (pure),    .     .     .  3^  ounces. 

Sulphite  soda,     .     .     .     .  £        " 

Water, 64      " 

When  dissolved  and  cool  add  three  and 
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a  half  to  four  ounces  of  sulphurous  acid, 
(sufficient  to  show  red  by  testing  with  lit- 
mus paper)  Pyrogallic  acid  (dry)  1  ounce ; 
then  filter.  To  use  take  one  dram  of  No. 
I  to  each  ounce  of  No.  2,  and  by  using; 
more  or  less  of  No  1  any  change  in  density 
mav  be  secured 

Mr.  Tnglis.  Having  heard  so  much  in 
favor  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  developer,  I 
am  inclinrd  to  believe  that  for  general  work 
it  is  excellent,  especiallv  for  short  expo- 
sures, and  that  T  rould  bring  out  more  with 
it  than  with  pyro.  and  ammonia. 

Mr.  Eastman.  I  was  quite  favorably 
impressed  with  the  negatives  produced  with 
the  carbonate  of  soda  developer  and  thought 
them  somewhat  superior  to  ammonia  and 
pyro.  developed  negatives,  but  on  subse- 
quent comparison  I  found  that  the  pyro. 
and  ammonia  developed  negatives  were 
ahead. 

Mr.  Inglis.  I  have  found  that  with  the 
carbonate  of  soda  I  can  get  greater  density 
than  with  ammonia  in  its  normal  state ;  of 
course  any  degree  of  density  can  be  had 
with  ammonia  as  well,  by  using  more  or 
less  bromide.  Mr.  Inglis  gave  his  carbon- 
ate of  soda  formula,  as  follows  : 

Saturated  solution  of  sal  soda,      2  drs. 
"  "       sulphite  soda,    1    " 

Water, .3  ozs. 

Add  dry  pyro.  4  to  5  grains. 

Mr.  Monroe  said  if  (in  using  his  formu- 
la) the  plate  is  found  over-exposed,  pour 
over  it  a  solution  containing  two  per  cent, 
o  f  bromide  o  f  ammonia ;  then  without 
washing  place  it  back  again  into  the  devel- 
oper. Any  degree  of  density  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

Several  topics  will  go  over  for  next  meet- 
ing. The  thanks  of  the  Association  was 
voted  to  the  editors  of  the  Bulletin  and 
The  Eye  for  copies  of  those  journals. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

W.  J.  Lee,  Secy. 


April  ax,  1884. 
A  regular  meeting  of  this  association 
was  held  at  their  rooms  cor.  State  &  Church  ' 


Streets  Monday  evening,  April  21,  with  the 
President,  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  James  Inglis  said  in  answer  to  the 
question,  "  Is  it  better  to  use  quick  or  slow 
plates  in  taking  views,"  that  he  was  of  the 
opinion  plates  could  not  be  made  too  quick. 
In  England  plate*  to  be  exposed  six  seconds 
sold  for  about  double  the  price  of  plates  re- 
quiring twenty  seconds'  exposure,  proving 
that  English  photographers  preferred  the 
quick  plates. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  was  decidedly  of  the 
opinion  that  the  rapid  plates  were  prefera- 
ble for  viewing. 

Mr.  Nelson  said  that  in  taking  a  view 
in  a  village  street,  for  instance,  he  preferred 
a  longer  exposure  without  any  moving  ob- 
jects 

Mr.  Mawdsley  thought  it  preferable  to 
take  a  street  view  with  moving  objects, 
which  could  be  easily  done  with  quick  plates 
and  a  drop  shutter,  and  the  picture  he 
thought  would  be  much  more  attractive. 
Several  other  members  gave  their  views 
bripfly. 

The  President  inqirred  as  to  the  expe- 
rience of  members  in  silvering  paper  and  re- 
moving the  surplus  silver  from  the  sheet  by 
drawing  it  over  a  glass  rod.  He  could  de- 
tect no  special  difference  when  printed. 

Mr.  Inglis  had  had  good  success  with 
blotting-paper  after  it  was  silvered. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  had  succeeded  best  by  re- 
moving the  paper  from  the  silver  bath  slow- 
ly and  allowing  the  surplus  silver  to  re- 
main on  the  surface. 

Mr.  Nelson  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
and  he  also  thought  that  there  was  liability 
to  mottling. 

Mr.  Godfrey  did  not  think  as  fine 
prints  could  be  made  if  the  surplus  silver 
was  removed  from  the  paper. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  asked  if  it  would  not  be  a 
good  plan  to  remove  the  surplus  silver  by 
washing  the  paper  after  silvering. 

Mr.  Nelson  had  seen  several  articles  re- 
cently advocating  the  washing  of  silvered 
paper  by  drawing  the  sheet  through  a  pan 
of  water  after  silvering.  He  had  tried  it 
and  found  the  plan  worked  well  on  general 
principles. 
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The  President  inquired  the  experience 
of  members  regarding  the  fuming  of  paper 
and  the  proper  length  of  time  to  fume.  He 
had  sometimes  been  obliged  to  fume  an 
hour  and  a  half. 

Mr.  Nelson  suggested  that  the  dish  be 
warmed  slightly  during  the  operation. 

The  Presidknt  said  the  paper  he  used 
would  not  print  properly  with  less  fuming. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  You  did  the  mischief 
with  your  little  rod. 

Mr.  Godfrey.  The  time  of  fuming  de- 
pends on  the  weather.  A  hot  brick  placed 
under  the  dish  containing  the  ammonia  in 
cold  weather  would  facilitate  the  process. 

The  President  ;-aid  he  knew  a  practical 
photographer  who  fumed  two  hours. 

Mr.  Nelson  favored  long  fuming;  he 
had  never  seen  paper  over- fumed. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  said  he  had  seen  pictures 
a  cold  steel  blue  from  over- fuming. 

Mr.  Nelson  fumed  45  minutes  in  winter 
and  30  minutes  in  summer. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  Then  I  suppose  you 
work  by  the  calendar  instead  of  the  ther- 
mometer. For  my  part  I  prefer  to  silver 
and  fume  albumen  paper  as  the  temperature 
shall  decide.  He  had  lately  been  experi- 
menting with  good  success  by  a  formula 
for  reducing  strong  negatives.  He  used 
about  one  grain  of  permanganate  of  potash 
to  six  ounce*  of  water  and  one  or  two  drops 
of  nitric  acid.  He  thought  the  formula  when 
properly  used  would  assist  many  who  made 
strong  negatives  to  reduce  them. 

Mr.  Lee  had  tried  the  above  plan  and 
found  it  did  the  work  of  reducing  well. 

He  had  also  used  it  for  removing  the 
stains  of  pyro.  from  the  hands  and  found 
it  excellent  ;  it  leaves  no  stain  of  its  own. 

Mr..  Wardlaw  thought  the  proportions 
might  have  to  be  varied  slightly,  but  he 
had  used  those  given  above. 

Mr.  Marceau,  (who  has  lately  returned 
from  South  America)  gave  some  interesting 
facts  in  regard  to  photography  in  that  coun- 
try. He  had  found  that  as  good  pictures 
were  made  there  as  here  ;  and  the  photog- 
raphers are  very  expert  in  working  dry 
plates,  which  they  have  used  for  upwards 
of  a  year  and  a  half.     A  majority  of  them 


are  of  English  manufacture ;  still  American 
plates  are  used  also. 

Mr.  Inglis  inquired  if  the  climate  was 
not  adapted  to  quick  exposures. 

Mr.  Marceau  said  that  they  seemed  to 
be  about  the  same  as  in  working  here,  but 
320  days  out  of  the  365  are  clear  in  Chili. 

Mr.  Inglis  did  not  want  such  very  bright 
sunlight. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  agreed  with  Mr.  Inglis. 
He  thought  light,  fleecy  clouds  in  the  sky 
gave  a  better  effect. 

Mr.  Inglis  had  found  an  agreeable  round- 
ness in  the  views  taken  by  Wilson  of  Aber- 
deen. He  inquired  if  English  photogra- 
phers did  not  take  more  pains  to  procure 
landscapes  than  American. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  had  seen  some  Oriental 
views  taken  under  a  cloudless  sky  with 
fine  effects. 

The  President  said  the  English  seemed 
to  do  more  in  landscape  work  than  is  done 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  Marceau,  in  conversation  with  a 
prominent  London  photographer,  had  learn- 
ed that  most  of  the  landscapes  taken  in 
Great  Britain  were  made  by  amateurs,  and 
they  had  leisure  to  wait  for  the  best  condi- 
tions, such  as  a  proper  light,  for  instance. 
He  supposed  in  this  country,  where  photog- 
raphers made  a  business  of  viewing,  they 
were  in  more  of  a  hurry. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  had  seen  some  interiors 
taken  by  amateurs  who  were  members  of 
this  Association,  and  they  were  fully  equal 
to  the  best  work  of  many  of  the  profession- 
al photographers. 

Among  the  questions  to  be  discussed  at 
the  next  meeting,  was  the  following,  "  What 
is  the  best  shutter  for  portrait  work  in  the 
skylight  ?" 

After  the  usual  routine  business  was  trans- 
acted the  meeting  adjourned. 

W.  J.  Lee,  Sec'y. 
Copies   of  the  Bulletin   thankfully  re- 
ceived. 

May  s,  1884. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Rochester  Photogra- 
phic Association  on  Monday  evening,  May 
5.     It  being  the  semi-annnal  meeting,  the 
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election  of  officers  was  first  in  order,  ami  re 
suited  as  follows  : 

President,  J   M.  Fox. 

Vice-president,  CHARLES    T.  POMEROY. 

Secretary y  William  J.  Lee. 
Treasurer,  S.  D.  Wardlaw. 

After  a  short  recess,  during  which  the 
members  examined  a  detective  camera,  two 
or  three  different  shutters  and  other  photo- 
graphic appliances,  the  questions  for  discus- 
sion were  taken  up.  The  first  question  was 
— What  causes  the  large  blisters  ? 

Mr.  Bostwick  thought  placing  the  prints 
in  a  solution  of  hypo,  which  was  too  strong 
produced  them 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  blisters  are  caused 
by  a  change  in  temperature.  A  hypo,  bath 
should  be  mixed  the  day  before  it  is  used. 
The  blisters  are  formed  by  the  action  of 
gas  occasioned  by  a  change  of  temperature. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  I  think  the  hypo, 
should  be  dissolved  and  left  in  the  dish  at 
least  twenty-four  hours.  I  have  noticed 
that  when  the  blisters  are  taken  off,  the  al- 
bumen has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
stretched. 

Mr.  Nelson.  In  my  experience  I  find 
that  there  is  always  a  break  in  the  paper 
back  of  a  blister.  I  cannot  tell  whether  the 
blister  causes  the  break,  or  the  break  causes 
the  blister. 

Mr.  Inglis.  Blisters  are  usually  found 
on  double  albumenized  paper.  Some  kinds 
of  paper  are  more  apt  to  blister  than  others- 
Something  in  the  albumen  seems  to  cause 
the  formation  of  gas. 

President  Fox.  I  have  made  experiments 
with  four  kinds  of  paper;  three  blistered, 
and  one  did  not.  I  think  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  after  the  prints  are  taken  from  the 
soda  bath  will  prevent  blistering 

Mr.  Hoover.  The  single  albumenized 
paper  is  more  porous,  and  allows  the  gas  to 
escape  without  blistering. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  I  have  experimei  ted 
with  citric  acid,  and  have  found  that  so 
much  sulphur  was  liberated  that  the  prints 
were  badly  discolored.  Burnishing  cannot 
be  accomplished  to  good  advantage  after 
using  alum. 


Mr.  Hoover.  When  prints  are  taken 
from  the  soda  bath  and  placed  in  a  bath  of 
pure  water  with  the  face  up,  and  allowed  to 
sink  by  themselves,  I  find  no  blisters. 

Mr  Inglis.  I  have  tried  that  plan  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  plenty  of  blisters. 

Mr.  Lee.  Blisters  will  almost  always  be 
produced  by  using  a  fresh  solution  of  hypo. 
I  think  the  solution  should  always  be  pre- 
pared on  the  previous  day. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  When  a  hypo,  solution 
is  used  a  second  time  you  do  not  find  blis- 
ters. 

Bubbles  in  the  Developer. 

The  next  question  was,  what  causes  bub- 
bles in  the  pyro.  developer? 

Mr.  Lee.  They  are  not  caused  by  glycer- 
ine, or  they  would  show  on  the  first  plate. 

Mr.  Inglis.  I  attribute  bubbles  to  the 
manipulation,  and  not  to  the  developer  it- 
self. If  the  developer  is  used  frequently 
you  will  have  bubbles.  I  have  noticed  after 
developing  a  plate,  placing  it  in  the  fixing 
bath  and  then  bringing  it  to  the  light,  that 
parts  were  not  fixed ;  I  have  returned  it  to 
the  fixing  bath  and  found  that  the  spots 
were  at  once  fixed.  I  think,  in  such  cases, 
it  is  something  on  the  plate  and  not  bubbles 
which  causes  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  Some  manipulators  call 
markings  bubbles,  when  really  they  are  small 
places  where  the  developer  fails  to  act. 

Mr.  Eastman.  If  a  plate  is  held  up  the 
moisture  will  recede  in  spots ;  then  if  the 
plate  is  replaced  in  the  solution  it  will  not  act 
on  those  spots.  The  spots  are  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  air  on  the  surface,  which  pre- 
vents the  action  of  the  solution.  When  a 
developer  contains  ammonia,  a  solvent  of 
gelatine,  after  the  developer  has  been  used 
it  will  contain  portions  of  gelatine  and  cause 
air-bubbles.  All  alkalies  are  solvents  of 
gelatine. 

Under  the  order  of  presenting  questions 
for  future  discussion  the  following  were 
handed  in  : 

What  causes  blue  marks  and  white  spots 
on  gelatino-bromide  paper  ? 

With  a  group  of  three  to  make,  a  lady 
dressed  in  black,  a  man  the  same  and  a  child 
in  white,  the  lady  of  light  complexion   and 
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child   the   same,  and  the  man  dark  ;    how 
shall  I  develope  ? 

The  meeting  adjourned  after  appointing 
a  committee  to  consult  with  Dr.  Forbes  in 
regard  to  a  lecture  before  the  Association. 


The  Photograohers'  Association  of 
America. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  there  were  present : 

J.  H.  Kent,  President. 

Leo.  Weingartner,  Secretary. 

W.  A.  Armstrong,  Treasurer. 


E.  Klauber,  )    -.     r 
J.  F.  Ryder,  \  Ex'  Com' 


Mr.  Kent  called  the  gentlemen  to  order, 
and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Ryder,  Mr.  Klauber 
was  invited  to  take  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Armstrong  to  act  as  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  was  empowered  to  employ 
a  stenographer  to  report  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Convention  and  furnish  copies  to  the 
journals  who  apply  for  them 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Ryder,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creased expense  attending  the  coming  Con- 
vention, the  Treasurer  was  instructed  to 
urge  on  all  dealers,  manufacturers  and  im- 
porters the  necessity  of  notifying  the  Sec- 
retary without  delay  the  amount  they  are 
willing  to  subscribe. 

After  considerable  effort  the  Convention 
prevailed  upon  Mr  Kent  to  give  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  posing  of  a  sitter  ; 
and  as  Mr.  Kent  stands  at  the  very  pinnacle 
of  his  profession  these  experiments  will  at- 
tract widespread  attention.  Several  other 
prominent  members  will  demonstrate  under 
the  light,  but  at  present  the  Committee  can 
not  give  their  names. 

The  platform  upon  which  these  demonstra- 
tions will  be  made  will  be  30  by  50  feet, 
and  the  Committee  will  have  everything  in 
shape  so  that  those  desiring  to  make  sittings 
can  do  so.  Please  notify  the  Secretary  of 
P.  A.  of  A.  (Leo  Weingartner,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio)  at  once. 

As  it  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance  at  the  present   time,  the  Executive 


Committee  prevailed  on  Mr.  Ryder  to  ad- 
dress  the    Convention    upon    the    business 
management  of  photography. 
Yours  fraternally, 

Leo  Weingartner, 

Sec'y  P.  A.  of  A. 


Chicago  Photographic  Association. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  on 
Wednesday  evening,  May  7th,  at  the  offices 
of  the  Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Co.,  203 
and  205  Van  Buren  street  ;  Dr.  H.  D. 
Garrison,  president,  in  the  chair.  About 
sixty  membeit  *nd  others  were  present. 

On  motion  th;  reading  of  minutes  of  last 
meeting  was  dispensed  with. 

The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Charles  Ehrmann,  of  New  York,  asking  the 
Association  to  contribute  toward  the  relief 
of  Herr  Huenerjaeger,  and  enclosing  an  ex- 
tract from  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zei- 
tung  (Weimar),  of  February  29.  in  relation 
to  the  matter.  (This  extract  was  published 
in  the  last  number  of  Photography. ) 

On  motion,  Mr.  Douglass  was  appointed 
to  pass  the  hat,  and  $8  00  was  subscribed. 

(It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  quite 
a  number  of  those  present  had  already  con- 
tributed to  the  same  object  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  State  of  Illinois  Association.) 
Mr.  Douglass  moved  that  $5  00  be  added 
from  the  treasury  of  the  Association,  and 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  forward 
the  amount  to  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams,  New 
York,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  receive 
subscriptions  to  this  charitable  object. 

Carried. 

Mr.  G  H.  Sherman,  of  Elgin,  now  read 
his  paper  on  "  Electric  Light  Portraiture," 
as  follows: 

Electric  Light  Portraiture. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  before  us  to-night  might 
well  have  been  assigned  to  better  hands; 
but  I  will  do  as  well  as  I  can  to  entertain 
you,  and  give  you  my  method  of  using  the 
electric  light  in  photographic  portraiture. 
I  have  had  electric  light  on  the  brain,  as  it 
were,  for  a  year  or  more,  and  having  seen 
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it  established  as  a  general  illuminator  in 
our  little  city  of  Elgin  I  thought  I  would 
try  it  on  negative  making.  I  had  talked 
with  several  who  had  used  the  light  to  some 
extent,  and  all  thought  it  would  do ;  but  it 
was  quite  expensive,  some  parties  having 
expended  several  thousand  dollars  in  the 
experiment. 

After  witnessing  the  demonstration  at 
Milwaukee  last  August,  and  having  seen 
some  of  the  work  from  other  sources,  I  felt 
a  little  discouraged,  but  still  I  was  bound 
to  see  what  I  could  do  with  one  light.  I 
got  no  expensive  plant — merely  one  light 
from  a  circuit  of  thirty  lamps  used  in  our 
stores.  The  lamp  is  of  2,000  candle  power^ 
of  the  Van  Depoele  system,  for  which  I  pay 
$12  50  per  month.  So  you  see  that  I  haz- 
arded very  little  in  the  trial.  I  have  as 
yet  attempted  nothing  but  bust  and  half- 
form,  as  my  arrangement  of  the  light  is 
more  adapted  to  these  styles. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  description  of  my 
mode  of  operating.  We  will  begin  with 
the  light,  which,  as  I  said  before,  is  one  of 
the  Van  Depoele  lamps,  suspended  near  the 
center  of  my  reception  room.  It  is  ar- 
ranged with  cord  and  pulley,  so  as  to  be 
raised  and  lowered  to  any  elevation.  I  use 
a  large,  ground-giass  globe.  I  wish  to  say 
in  this  connection  that,  as  far  as  my  expe- 
rience and  observation  goes,  1  think  the 
Van  Depoele  light  is  the  best  for  photo- 
graphic uses.  We  next  have  a  circular 
concave  reflecting  screen  of  fine  white  mus- 
lin. This  is  also  fixed  to  a  standard,  and 
made  adjustable  to  any  height  and  angle. 
This  I  piace  within  a  toot  of  my  lamp^  I 
also  have  a  mirror  about  16  x  24  made  ad- 
justable. Next  are  my  screens,  etc.  On 
the  side  next  my  lamp  I  have  a  screen  of 
white  muslin,  7x8  feet.  In  the  center 
and  near  the  top  is  an  open  space,  2x3 
feet,  which  I  fill  with  one  or  two  thick- 
nesses of  blue  gauze.  This  softens  and 
diffuses  the  light.  In  the  center  of  this 
gauze  I  place  an  oval  piece  of  white  tissue 
paper,  sometimes  two  thicknesses,  which  I 
arrange  so  as  to  come  directly  between  the 
sitter  and  the  bright  spark  of  the  lamp. 
This  also  has  a  tendency  to  soften  and  dif- 


fuse the  light.  From  the  top  of  this  side 
screen  I  have  a  projecting  screen  of  the 
same  material  coming  out  over  the  sitter, 
adjustable  to  any  angle.  This,  when  used 
properly,  serves  to  give  the  combined  top 
and  side  light  effect.  Next  I  have  a  large 
screen,  or  reflector,  which  I  place  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  sitter.  This  is  also  ad- 
justable. I  also  have  a  hand  screen  or 
white  muslin  reflector  which  I  use  to  throw 
the  light  in  any  direction  and  soften  shad- 
ows. I  use  the  ordinary  background,  or 
sometimes  unbleached  muslin.  I  light  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the  sitter  or  back- 
ground with  my  mirror  reflector. 

This  is  my  simple  modus  operandi,  and  if 
it  will  do  anybody  good  he  is  welcome. 
I  make  no  issue  with  Van  der  Weyde, 
Kurtz,  or  any  of  the  "  high  lights  "  in  pho- 
tography. I  do  not  say  that  my  way  is 
best,  or  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon  ; 
but  I  do  say  that  it  is  simple,  cheap  and, 
with  me,  successful.  I  have  received  nu- 
merous letters  from  parties  asking  informa- 
tion, etc.,  all  of  which  I  have  answered  as 
best  I  could.  I  will  say  to  any  and  all,  get 
a  lamp  and  try  for  yourselves. 

I  have  used  the  light  for  printing  with 
good  results ;  also  in  copying. 


If  you  use  the  electric  light,  donH  take 
tintypes. 

Give  full  exposure,  time  about  the  same 
as  with  wet  plate. 

Use  the  most  rapid  dry  plates. 

On  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Mr. 
Sherman  proceeded  to  practically  illustrate 
his  met  lod  of  working.  He  commenced  by 
explaining  that,  owing  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing, he  had  to  work  with  an  extemporized 
reflector  made  in  a  few  minutes  after  6  P.  M. 
that  evening,  and  consequently  he  would 
have  to  work  under  a  slight  disadvantage, 
and  the  exposures  might  be  some  seconds 
longer  than  if  he  had  been  provided  with  a 
proper  reflector,  such  as  he  had  used  at 
home. 

The  first  "  victim"  was  Mr.  A.  K.  Stiles, 
vice-president  of  the  Van  Depoele  Co., 
whose  stately  form   and  venerable  appear- 
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ance  render  him  a  very  good  subject.  He 
was  followed  by  Prof.  C.  E.  Haskins,  city 
electrician  ;  after  whom  came  Mr.  Albert 
Wahl,  traveling  agent ;  Theodore  P.  Bailey 
Secretary;  C.  J.  Van  Depoele,  electrician, 
and  Mr.  Fox,  all  of  the  Van  Depoele  Com- 
pany. Some  other  gentlemen  were  similar- 
ly immortalized.  The  exposures  varied  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  seconds,  and  the  time 
seemed  to  have  been  pretty  correctly  judged 
except  in  one  case,  which  was  a  little  under- 
timed.  Some  of  the  negatives  exhibited  a 
slight  want  of  sharpness,  due  probably  to 
the  vibration  of  the  floor  which  carries  the 
line-shafting  used  for  transmitting  power  to 
the  dynamos.  Mr.  Sherman  used  only  one 
arc  light,  although  two  others  had  been  gen- 
erously provided  by  the  company,  making  the 
room  as  light  as  at  noon.  Besides  these 
three  lights  another  had  been  fitted  in  Mr. 
Gentile's  enlarging  apparatus,  and  was  used 
by  that  gentleman  in  making  enlargements 
on  albumen  paper,  which  were  printed  in 
from  five  to  twenty  minutes. 

Contact  prints  were  also  made  on  albu 
men  paper  by  the  light  of  the  two  arc  lamps 
in  the  back  part  of  the  room.  These  were 
entirely  successful,  the  exposure  required 
being  only  a  little  longer  than  would  have 
been  necessary  with  diffused  daylight.  The 
development  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  P.  B. 
Greene,  who  worked  under  serious  disad- 
vantages, the  dark  room  being  two  floors 
above  the  "  operating  room,"  and  the  water 
supply  sixty  feet  distant  from  the  dark 
room.  Under  these  circumstances  Mr.  G. 
is  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  satisfac- 
tory manner  in  which  his  part  of  the  work 
was  performed.  The  plates  used  were  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  McDonald,  Beebe  &  Payne, 
and  the  Hudson  Dry  Plate  Company. 

After  the  demonstrations  were  at  an  end. 
the  Chair  stated  that  Mr.  Geo.  E.  Bowan, 
Mayor  of  Elgin,  had  tendered  the  hospitali- 
ties of  that  city  to  this  Society,  if  they 
would  come  there  to  hold  a  meeting,  and 
that  this  offer  included  free  transportation. 
While  he  felt  sure  the  Association  must  feel 
greatly  indebted  for  this  very  kind  offer, 
still  he  (the  Chair)  had  doubts  whether 
they  ought  to  meet  anywhere  but  in  Chi* 


cago.  Mr.  Gentile  stated  that  a  similar 
offer  had  been  made  to  the  State  of  Illinois 
Association,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  ac- 
cepted, as  it  was  in  order  for  that  organiza- 
tion to  meet  anywhere  in  the  State.  Should 
the  C.  P.  A.  feel  that  it  would  be  inappro- 
priate to  hold  a  regular  meeting  there,  he 
would  invite  them  to  go  as  guests  of  the 
State  Association. 

Mr.  Douglass  moved  that  this  arrange- 
ment be  adopted,  and  the  invitation  con- 
ceded to  the  State  Association.     Carried. 

The  Chair  called  the  attention  of  those 
present  to  the  fact  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  Amateur  Club,  on  the  19th  inst.,  will 
be  devoted  to  amateur  exhibition  of  dry 
plate  slides,  and  hoped  as  many  as  possible 
would  attend.  Place  of  meeting  will  be 
announced  hereafter. 

A  vote  of  thanks  having  been  passed  to 
Mr.  Sherman  for  his  paper  and  demonstra- 
tion, to  the  Van  Depoele  Electric  Light  Co., 
and  Mr.  Van  Depoele  in  particular,  for  the 
handsome  manner  in  whicft  the  Association 
had  been  entertained,  and  for  courtesies  ex- 
tended to  the  committee  of  arrangements, 
also  to  the  Mayor  of  Elgin  for  his  very 
kind  invitation,  the  Association  adjourned. 


The  German  Photographic  Society  of 
New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  German  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  New  York  was  held  on 
May  9th,  vice-president  Kutscher  occupy- 
ing the  chair. 

The  thanks  of  the  society  were  voted  to 
the  Messrs.  Anthony  for  the  Bulletin  and 
the  loan  of  one  of  the  new  Photographic 
Enlarging  Apparatus. 

The  subject  for  the  evening  was:  En- 
largements by  means  of  the  solar  camera 
upon  bromogelatine  paper. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Through  the  courtesy  of 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  we 
are  supplied  with  one  of  their  new  enlarg- 
ing cameras,  and  I  should  like  to  briefly  ex- 
plain iuto  you  before  we  proceed  to  make 
a  few  specimens.  As  you  see,  this  appara- 
tus is  very  simple  in  construction,  and  is 
chiefly  intended  to  make  enlargements  on 
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bromo  -  gelatine  paper  by  artificial  light; 
but  it  is  also  very  useful  in  making  lantern 
transparencies,  and  on  account  of  the  non- 
actinic  glass  panel  on  one  side  will  serve 
well  also  as  a  dark  room  lantern,  so  that 
we  could  develope  right  here  by  this  same 
light  without  needing  another  lamp.  The 
relative  position  of  the  negative  and  con- 
densing lens  can  be  easily  changed. 

The  paper  we  are  going  to  use  is  made 
by  coating  the  ordinary  photographic  pa- 
per with  argento-bromide  gelatine  emul- 
sion. A  substratum  of  sulphate  of  barium 
and  gelatine  is  introduced  to  overcome  the 
dull  surface  common  to  gelatine  prints. 
This  paper  is  the  same  as  we  used  at  our 
last  meeting  for  making  contact  prints. 
For  the  sake  of  several  members  who  have 
not  seen  these  highly  interesting  experi- 
ments, I  may  give  a  brief  repetition.  We 
exposed  small  pieces  of  this  paper  under 
negatives  in  ordinary  printing- frames  t  o 
the  gaslight  from  10  to  60  seconds,  also  to 
the  flash  of  light  of  a  match.  Then  we  de- 
veloped with — 

Neutral  oxalate-of  potash,*  )  3  ounces. 

Protosnlphate  of  iron,  j  -£  ounce. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  .     .     £  dram. 
(12  grains  to  the  ounce.) 

Tl  e  developing  has  to  be  carried  only  so 
far  as  to  bring  out  all  the  details;  then 
wash  and  fix  as  usual.  All  our  prints 
proved  to  be  good  and  showed  the  big  mar- 
gin we  have  in  fixing,  if  developed  properly. 

The  use  of  this  paper  is  almost  unlimited 
for  scientific  purposes,  as  well  as  gallery 
use.  For  example,  you  can  by  means  of 
this  camera  almost  inscantly  make  a  proof 
from  a  wet  dry  plate,  and  can  show  it  to 
your  customers  before  they  leave  the  place. 

The  committee  appointed  now  made  two 
pictures  nearly  life-size  by  an  exposure  of 
one  minute  on  the  extra  rapid,  and  of  fif- 
teen minutes  on  the  ordinary  sensitive  pa- 
per. The  development  was  similar  to  that 
of  the  smaller  pictures,  and  had  the  same 
good  result. 

A  member  put  the  question,  if  the  price 
would  allow  of  its  being  used  instead  of*al- 

*  Both  saturated  solutions. 


bumen  paper,  and  was  answered  by  Mr. 
Jahr  that  the  gelatine  paper  is  not  likely 
to  interfere  greatly  with  our  presei.t  print- 
ing system,  but  would  have  its  own  partic- 
ular advantages  and  uses. 

Adjourned.       Ludwig  Schill,  SecJy. 


Photographic  Pencillings. 

BY   G.  H.  LOOMIS. 

I  CAN  give  you  but  little  of  interest  re- 
lating to  the  progress  of  photography  in  this 
section,  as  there  has  been  no  unusual  activity 
among  the  craft.  The  return  of  more  fa- 
vorable weather,  however,  has  inspired  the 
brethren  with  new  zeal  and  courage,  and  we 
may  reasonably  look  for  better  times. 

The  stock  dealers  report  the  commence- 
ment of  a  good  trade,  especially  in  the  line 
of  amateur  supplies,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
prised if  there  is  not  a  regular  stampede  in 
this  direction.  The  new,  compact,  conven- 
ient and  serviceable  outfits  which  recent  in- 
vention has  brought  within  limited  financial 
range,  has  set  the  young  people  crazy  with 
anticipation  of  vacation  rambles  among 
picturesque  scenes  in  the  country,  at  the 
seashore  and  on  mountain  heights. 

In  our  enthusiasm  and  admiration  of  this 
new  field  of  pastime  and  profit  for  the 
many,  we  have  not  paused  to  measure  its 
effect  upon  the  regulars,  not  acticipating  at 
present  that  it  can  to  any  serious  extent 
work  injury  to  them,  though  upon  further 
reflection  we  may  see  wherein  it  would 
dwindle  dividends.  At  all  events  there  is 
a  growing  demand  for  the  portable  photo- 
graphic paraphernalia,  and  we  are  disposed 
to  favor  its  introduction  and  use  among  that 
class  of  amateur  associations  for  first  les- 
sons in  this  department  of  art.  No  doubt 
many  picturesque  points  in  landscape  scen- 
ery and  numerous  novelties  in  groupings 
will  enrich  the  portfolios  of  the  summer 
tourist,  and  perhaps  find  places  in  more  pre- 
tentious art  collections. 

In  response  to  the  Secretary's  call  we  at- 
tended the  May  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Association,  held  at  the  rooms  of 
Ritz  &  Hastings,  145  Tremont  Street.     A 
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very  fair  representation  of  the  craft  from 
the  city  and  vicinity  were  present.  The  dis- 
cussion being  upon  the  growing  annoyance 
of  resittings,  while  there  was  a  universal 
recognition  of  the  evil  and  a  general  en- 
quiry for  the  way  out  of  it,  no  one  was  able 
to  suggest  a  plan  that  all  could  adopt,  be- 
came of  the  circumstances  which  alter  cases. 
An  additional  charge  for  every  resitting 
had  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  because 
the  mistakes  or  faults  in  the  first  sittings 
were  not  exclusively  those  of  the  subject  or 
artist,  for  if  there  was  unsatisfactory  dress- 
ing, there  was  also  objectionable  posing. 

It  was  conceded  that  every  artist  must 
make  his  own  rules  and  regulations,  as  in 
the  great  variety  of  customers  there  were 
those  who  would  exact  the  fulfillment  ot 
their  wishes,  and  mutual  concession  and 
courtesy  were  necessary  to  maintain  a  pleas- 
ant and  profitable  relationship  between  art- 
ist and  patron. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  company 
present  were  invited  to  an  inspection  of  the 
several  apartments  of  Messrs.  Ritz  &  Hast- 
ings, which  were  very  much  admired  lor 
their  order  of  arrangement  and  for  the 
ready-at-hand  requisites  and  conveniences 
so  desirable  in  establishments  of  this  kind. 

As  noted  in  our  last  epistle  Messrs.  R. 
&  H.  are  producing  some  excellent  work, 
using  both  the  collodion  and  emulsion 
methods,  economy  being  a  chief  coiisidera 
tion  where  results  are  equally  good. 

Your  space  at  this  late  hour  will  not  per- 
mit me  to  mention  some  specimens  regis- 
tered in  my  note  book,  and  I  will  allow 
them  to  lie  over. 

We  learn  tnat  Marshall  &  Chute  have 
become  associated  with  the  Blair  Touro- 
graph  Company,  but  in  what  special  line  of 
business  we  are  not  at  present  informed. 

Weldon  &  Metcalf  have  dissolved  partner- 
ship, the  latter  retaining  the  business. 


Photography  and  Still  Life, 

BY   ARTHUR    R.  HUNT. 

I  have  been  assured,  by  a  gentleman  to 
whose  opinion  all  dabblers  in  science  photog 
raphy  must  bow,  that  the  following  meth 


od  of  photographing  objects  of  still  life  was 
unknown  to  him,  and  that  its  publication 
might  prove  useful  to  others. 

Having  some  years  ago  to  photograph  a 
series  of  implements  to  illustrate  a  paper  on 
the  Borness  Cave,  I  was  met  at  the  outset 
by  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  cast  shadows 
and  such  accessories  as  were  needful  for 
posing  the  objects  to  be  copied.  It  occur- 
red to  me  that  a  pane  of  glass,  a  white  cloth, 
and  some  bees-wax  would  meet  the  difficul- 
ty— as  objects  fixed  to  the  glass  by  bees- 
wax with  a  white  cloth  behind  them  would 
"  come  out  "  on  a  white  ground  free  from  tne 
shadows  and  accessories  I  wished  to  avoid. 

Having  been  recently  asked  to  photo- 
graph some  important  bones,  teeth,  and  flint 
implements,  "  necessity,  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, "  has  much  improved  on  the  orig- 
inal rough  process,  and  1  can  confidently 
recommend  the  following  cheap  apparatus 
as  extremely  efficient,  namely,  a  square  pane 
of  plate  glass  with  a  hole  drilled  in  the  cen- 
tre (for  fastening  such  objects  as  may  be  too 
heavy  for  the  bees-wax),  the  pane  to  slide 
between  two  grooves  into  any  convenient 
movable  stand.  The  advantage  of  tnis 
form  and  arrangement  is  obvious,  as,  after 
the  object  or  objects  are  fixed  to  the  glass, 
they  can  be  inverted  or  placed  sideways,  as 
may  best  suit  the  light,  without  moving  the 
camera.  Moreover,  the  stand  can  be  tilted 
or  set  obliquely  at  the  operator's  pleasure, 
the  object  being  thus  adjusted  to  tne  camera 
instead  of  the  camera  to  the  object.  The 
backgrounds  can,  of  course,  be  changed  at 
will  to  any  shade  between  black  and  white 
— a  most  important  power,  as  a  background 
that  wdl  set  off  one  object  will  oiten  be  un- 
suitable to  another. — Nature. 


According  to  the  Santa  Cruz  (Col.) 
Surf  the  funeral  cortege  of  a  child  of 
Mexican  parentage,  on  its  way  to  the  ceme- 
tery in  that  city,  stopped  in  front  of  a  pho- 
tograph gallery,  and  the  father  with  the 
coffin  under  his  arm  took  the  remains  up 
stairs  to  have  a  photograph  taken  of  them, 
after  which  the  funeral  proceeded  on  its 
way.  — Exchange. 
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The  Coming  Convention  in  Cin- 
cinnati. 

By  referring  to  the  Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  P.  A.  of  A  ,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  Executive  Committee  and  officers 
of  the  Association  have  effected  arrange- 
ments whereby  the  coming  Convention  in 
Cincinnati  will  probably  be  rendered  un- 
usually successful  and  of  great  ultimate 
benefit  to  the  craft.  The  inducements  of- 
fered are —       « 

First.  There  is  an  abundance  of  space 
f»r  the  exhibits  of  the  pho  ographers  as 
well  as  for  the  photographic  requisites  sup- 
plied by  the  trade. 

Second.  Large  sums  of  money  are  of- 
fered as  prizes  for  distribution  by  the  dry 
plate  manufacturers. 

Third.  The  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion, it  is  understood,  will  give  practical 
demonstrations  in  the  posing  and  lighting 
of  a  sitter.  Judging  from  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  Mr.  Kent's  abilities  in  this 
respect  are  held,  these  illustrations  will  un- 
doubtedly prove  exceedingly  instructive  and 
advantageous  to  all  who  may  have  the 
pleasure  to  be  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Weingartner,  the  efficient  Secretary, 
has  made  great  personal  effort  to  render  the 
occasion  a  profitable  one,  and  Mr.  Cady, 
the  popular  local  Secretary,  from  our  knowl- 
edge of  him  in  the  past,  will  leave  no  stone 
Vol.  XV.— 15 


unturned  to  render  the  Convention  of  1884 
one  without  parallel. 


Read  the  following  ringing  sentences 
from  one  who  knows : 

ONLY   TWO   MONTHS. 

It  is  full  time  that  it  be  settled  in  the 
1  mind  of  every  photographer  whether  he  at- 
I  tends  the  Cincinnati  Convention. 

To  those  who  argue  with  themselves  that 
they  cannot  afford  it,  let  me  suggest  that 
they  consider  also  whether  they  can  afford 
to  miss  it. 

The  progressive  man  will  be  there. 

The  enthusiast  will  be  there. 

The  veteran  will  be  there. 

The  student  and  amateur  will  be  there. 

The  best  quality  of  sociability  will  mark 
the  gathering.  Old  friends  will  meet  and 
new  ones  be  made.  A  glorious  time  will 
be  had. 

Probably  the  finest  exhibition  of  photog- 
raphy ever  shown  in  this  country  will  be 
found  there,  competing  for  the  dry  plate 
manufacturers'  prizes. 

Everything  is  in  fine  promise  for  the 
most  successful  Convention  yet  held. 

Don't  let  it  stand  as  a  regret  in  your 
mind  that  you  didn't  go. 

J.  F.  Ryder. 
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Onward  to  Cincinnati  I 

The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America 
commences  July  29th,  1884.  Nothing  so 
much  entitles  Cincinnati  to  be  called  a  pic- 
turesque city  as  the  striking  beauty  of  her 
suburbs.  Clifton  and  Burnet  Woods  are 
attractions  the  fraternity  should  see,  vis- 
itors to  Clifton  being  permitted  to  drive 
through  the  various  private  grounds.  The 
great  summer  attraction  of  Burnet  Woods 
is  the  music,  given  every  Thursday  after- 
noon, and  there  will  be  ample  time  to  go 
there  after  the  afternoon  session.  No  one 
should  fail  to  visit  Spring  Grove  Cemetery, 
which  is  unexcelled  for  extent,  beauty  and 
improvement  by  any  in  the  United  States. 
In  summer  a  more  handsome  and  delightful 
spot  cannot  well  be  conceived  of. 

The  Zoological  Garden  is  also  one  of  the 
places  no  comer  to  Cincinnati  should  fail  to 
see ;  no  city  in  the  United  States  has  so 
large  and  beautiful  a  garden,  or  so  exten- 
sive and  valuable  a  collection  of  animals. 
Do  not  forget  to  make  a  series  of  negatives 
of  these  beautiful  places,  and  keep  them  as 
pleasant  reminiscences  of  your  trip. 

The  fraternity  has  also  a  special  invita- 
tion from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Young 
Men's  Gymnasium,  No.  102  Fourth  St., 
to  visit  this  famous  institution  during  their 
stay  in  the  city. 

The  following  railroad  companies  have 
generously  reduced  the  rates  to  those  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  who  shall  attend 
the  Convention,  namely  : 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio. 

Cincinnati,  Hamilton  and  Dayton. 

Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago. 

Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Texas  Pa- 
cific. 

Cincinnati,  Washington  and  Baltimore. 

Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati  and  In- 
dianapolis. 

Kentucky  Central. 

Louisville  and  Nashville. 

New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio. 

Ohio  and  Mississippi. 

Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 


The  rates  are  equivalent  to  two  cents  per 
mile  each  way.  The  companies  will  proba- 
bly make  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  See 
June  and  July  numbers  of  the  journals  and 
the  Eye  of  Chicago  for  exact  rates.  All 
the  stock  dealers  in  the  country  will  be  no- 
tified of  them  also,  and  if  half  fare  is  adopt- 
ed certificates  will  be  sent  to  be  distributed 
among  the  members. 

Applications  for  space  should  be  made  at 
once  to  the  Secretary,  Leo  Weingartner, 
cor.  Sixth  &  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Make  your  applications  early,  stating  the 
number  of  square  feet  required.  There  wil\ 
be  plenty  of  room  for  the  display  of  photo- 
graphs, backgrounds  and  accessories,  and 
therefore  stock  dealers,  manufacturers  and 
importers  will  never  have  a  better  oppor- 
tunity  for  the  display  of  their  goods. 

In  all  cases  freight  must  be  prepaid ; 
no  attention  will  be  paid  to  goods  shipped 
otherwise.  Every  member  is  requested  to 
send  samples  of  his  work,  be  they  ever  so 
few.  The  prizes  offered  by  the  dry  plate 
manufacturers  should  induce  every  member 
to  do  his  best.  I  have  so  much  to  say  to 
the  fraternity  that  I  hardly  know  when  to 
stop ;  but  no  one  will  ever  regret  that  the 
Convention  was  held  in  Cincinnati,  and 
all  those  who  do  not  have  a  good  time,  it 
will  be  their  own  fault.  I  have  done  my 
best  to  show  them  how  and  where  to  enjoy 
themselves.  With  best  wishes  for  your  suc- 
cess, I  am,  your  humble  servant, 

Leo  Weingartner, 

Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 


Photographs  Without  Silver,  or  Gold, 

or  Paper 

Would  certainly  be  a  novelty  that   most 

people  would  consider  very   wonderful,  if 

not  impossible. 

Yet  pictures  could  be  made  quite  as  ea>ily 
without  these  materials  as  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  America  can  be  suc- 
cessfully run  with  the  same  essential  ele- 
ments lacking. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  other  of- 
ficers are  not  the  Association,  and  the 
members  would  be  unwilling  to  allow  them 
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the  privilege  of  supplying  the  necessary 
funds.  These  officers  would  feel  too  puffed 
up  with  their  importance  if  allowed  to  do 
all  the  work  and  furnish  all  the  means  for 
conducting  the  affairs  of  the  society. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  I  would  suggest 
that  those  photographers  who  have  so  far 
deferred  the  pleasure  of  paying  their  dues, 
and  the  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  have 
not  yet  subscribed,  should  embrace  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  getting  their  names 
recorded  on  the  books  of  Treasurer  Arm- 
strong, and  then  nothing  can  be  lacking  to 
make  Cincinnati  a  grand  success. 

J.  H.  Kent,  Pres.  P.  A.  of  A. 


A  Very  Sensitive  Silver  Bath. 

Many  years  ago,  while  our  store  was  at 
308  Broadway,  upon  using  a  silver  solution 
that  had  stood  for  some  time  somewhat  ex- 
posed in  my  dark  room  I  found  it  exceed- 
ingly sensitive.  As  this  solution  had  been 
made  in  the  ordinary  way,  except  that  glacial 
acetic  acid  was  used,  I  could  not  account  for 
its  great  sensitiveness  except  by  the  supposi 
tion  that  some  of  the  pyrogallic  acid  I  was 
using  in  developing  dry  plate  negatives  had 
accidentally  dropped  into  it.  As  the  abil- 
ity to  make  so  sensitive  a  bath  was  desira- 
ble I  at  once  set  to  work  about  the  task  of 
ascertaining  whether  my  supposition  was 
correct.  I  accordingly  made  a  new  solution, 
and  having  upon  trial  found  it  to  work  clear 
and  clean,  I  took  it  into  the  dark  room, 
dropped  into  it  a  little  pyrogallic  acid 
(a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  pyrogallic  acid  to 
one  quart  of  the  silver  solution),  stirred 
thoroughly  and  left  it  to  stand  in  perfect 
darkness.  After  a  few  days  I  tried  it,  and 
could  not  with  the  iron  developer  get  any 
image. 

Upon  a  second  trial  some  days  later,  after 
having  allowed  the  developer  to  remain 
upon  the  surface  some  time,  I  opened  a  door 
to  see  whether  I  had  any  trace  of  an  image, 
when  the  action  of  the  light  caused  a  posi- 
tive to  flash  out  upon  the  plate. 

This  was  extremely  thin,  and  upon  being 
put  in  the  fixing  bath  dissolved  completely 
away.    I  now  felt  somewhat  encouraged,  and 


allowed  the  bath  to  stand  somewhat  longer. 
Upon  again  trying  it  in  a  light  that  was 
perfectly  safe  for  plates  sensitized  in  the 
ordinary  bath  I  got  nothing  but  an  appar- 
ently hopeless  fog.  Noting,  however,  that 
an  image  appeared  which  was  immediately 
covered  by  this  fog,  it  occurred  to  me  that 
the  fog  was  owing  to  the  light  in  the  dark 
room.  Having  then  shut  out  all  the  light, 
and  using  merely  the  little  light  of  a  low 
alcohol  flame,  1  obtained  with  instanta- 
neous exposure  outdoors  a  perfect  negative 
without  redevelopment  or  intensifying. 

As  the  action  of  the  bath  appeared  to  be 
too  delicate  for  everyday  work  at  that  time, 
and  as  I  had  in  the  meantime  discovered 
another  combination  by  which  I  obtained 
instantaneous  collodion  pictures  without 
the  drawback  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the  pyro. 
bath,  I  did  not  use  it. 

Having  from  time  to  time  suggested  the 
use  of  this  bath  to  photographers  for  gallery 
work,  and  not  having  received  favorable  re- 
ports, I  have  recently  repeated  the  experi- 
ment above  related  with  perfect  success, 
and  as  the  use  of  non-actinic  illumination  in 
the  dark  room  now  makes  the  manipulation 
of  the  bath  practical,  I  have  concluded  to 
give  the  benefit  of  this  mode  of  working  to 
those  who  use  collodion,  trusting  that  they 
may  not  find  the  preparation  of  the  bath 
too  troublesome,  and  that  they  will  take 
proper  care  of  the  illumination  of  the  dark 
room  winle  using  it. 

As  ttie  pyro.  throws  down  a  certain 
amount  of  deposit  it  will  be  necessary  to 
filter  the  bath  before  using  it.  This,  of 
course,  should  be  done  in  non-actinic  light, 
and  the  bath  while  in  use  should  not  be  ex- 
posed to  a  ray  of  actinic  light. 

H.  T.  Anthony. 


Another  Royal  Catalogue 
Has  come  to  hand  (a  royal  octavo  of  over 
200  pages)  from  Mr.  Robert  Dempster,  who 
has  recently  succeeded  Mr.  Jas.  H.  Smith, 
the  tormer  dealer  in  photo,  stock  at  Quincy. 
The  indications  are  that  Mr.  Dempster  has 
hit  the  nail  in  the  right  spot,  and  driven  it 
home.     Everybody  praises  it. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

The  Photographing  of  Colored  Objects. 
— It  is  when  the  photographer  attempts  to 
make  a  picture  from  some  highly  colored 
object,  as  for  example  a  group  of  flowers 
or  a  painting,  that  he  finds  himself  at  a  dis- 
advantage. It  is  indeed  a  well  recognized 
fact  that  those  few  houses  who  photograph 
paintings  with  success,  either  work  from 
monochrome  replicas  of  their  subjects  or 
they  expend  large  sums  in  the  working  up 
of  the  negatives.  I  have  myself  known  an 
instance  where  a  large  firm  having  to  re- 
produce a  picture  (the  bare  line  of  the  pho- 
tograph being  over  40  inches),  first  made 
an  mdinary  camera  negative  and  after  hav- 
ing spent  a  considerable  sum  in  working 
upon  this,  took  a  print  from  it,  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  again  work  upon  this. 
A  negative  was  now  taken  from  the  print 
and  after  a  little  more  work  had  been  done 
upon  the  plate  another  print  was  made, 
this  second  print  being  then  sent  to  the 
artist  who  had  painted  the  original  picture; 
and  after  the  artist  had  worked  it  up  to  his 
satisfaction,  a  third  negative  was  nuu  e. 
This  method  of  working,  although  expen- 
sive, has  the  merit  of  leading  to  the  produc 
tion  of  first-class  re>ults. 

Your  readers  will  remember  that  long 
ago  Dr.  H.  W.  Vogel  proposed  to  stain 
collodion  films  with  eosine,  in  order  to 
make  them  more  sensitive  to  the  red  and 
yellow  rays;  but,  according  to  his  original 
method  of  working,  the  results  were  not  so 
good  as  to  give  the  process  much  commer- 
cial value  as  a  means  of  reproducing  paint 
ings.  Quite  recently,  however,  he  has  re- 
investigated the  subject,  and  has  perfected 
a  method  by  which  all  the  ordinary  tints 
are  represented  according  to  the  true  pro- 
portion of  their  intensity,  and  full  details 
are  to  be  found  in  a  paper  by  Vogel  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Photographic  News. 

The  essential  features  of  the  improve- 
ment consist  in  the  use  of  a  specially  puri- 
fied eosine,  which  was  prepared  for  Dr. 
Vogel  by  the  Aniline  Color  Company, 
Schlesien  Thor,  Berlin,  the  use  of  bromide 
with  a  minimum  of  iodide  (it  being  suffi- 


cient to  iodize  the  silver  bath)  and  the  su- 
perposition of  a  sheet  of  glass  tinted  with 
yellow  over  the  article  to  be  photographed. 
The  matter  is  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  the  quotation  of  the  working  de- 
tails. Dr.  Vogel  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars : 

No.  1,  Color  Solution. — At  present  only 
two  coloring  matters  can  be  recommended 
as  obtainable  in  commerce,  the  yellow  shade 
of  eosine,  and  the  blue  shade  of  eosine. 
Half  a  gram  of  the  material  is  dissolved  in 
160  cubic  centimeters  of  alcohol  of  95°  ; 
and  the  clear  solution  must  be  decanted  off. 

No.  2,  Collodion. — Two  grams  of  bro- 
mide of  cadmium  are  dissolved  in  30  cubic 
centimeters  of  alcohol  ;  this  is  filtered,  and 
one  volume  of  the  filtrate  is  mixed  with 
three  volumes  of  neutral  n  rmal  collodion 
made  with  2  per  cent,  of  pyroxyline.  To 
95  cubic  centimeters  of  the  above  collodion 
are  added  5  cubic  centimeters  of  the  eosine, 
or  color  solution.  The  collodion  keeps 
best  in  yellow  bottles,  and  should  be  brought 
into  daylight  as  little  as  possible. 

Silver  Bath. — This  is  made  up  of  crys- 
tallized nitrate  of  silver,  50  grams ;  water, 
500  cubic  centimeters;  iodide  uf  potassium 
solution  (1  :  100).  13  cubic  centimeters  ;  and 
glaual  acetic  acid  about  6  drops,  or  until 
there  is  an  appreciable  acid  reaction.  Ni- 
tric acid  is  not  to  be  recommended  for 
acidifying  the  bath,  as  it  acts  too  strongly 
on  the  coloring  matter. 

Developing,  Intensifying  and  Fixing. — 
The  solutions  in  ordinary  use  for  collodion 
will  suffice  here.  The  plates  are  treated 
like  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  it  is  an  advan- 
tage of  the  process  that  no  strange  opera- 
tions are  introduced.  Those  w  10  can  work 
the  ordinary  wet  collodion  process  can  work 
the  color  collodion  process.  Pyrogallic  in- 
tensifiers,  mercury  intensifiers,  uranium  and 
lead  imensifiers,  may  all  be  employed. 

Preparation  of  the  Plates. — It  is  best  to 
gelatinize  the  glass  plates  first  of  all.  One 
gram  of  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  300  grams 
of  warm  water,  filtered,  and  on  cooling 
there  is  added  6  centimeters  of  a  cold  pre- 
pared chrome  alum  solution  (1  :  50).  The 
glass  plates  are  first  soaked  in  dilute  acid, 
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washed,  put  in  a  dish  of  distilled  water,  and 
then  twice  coated  in  the  gelatine  solution. 

The  coating  with  collodion  is  done  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  but  the  plates  must  re- 
main rather  longer  in  the  silver  bath,  as 
the  formation  of  bromide  of  silver  is  very 
slow.  At  least  five  minutes'  sojourn  in  the 
bath  is  necessary,  although  in  a  stronger 
solution  the  operation  is  quicker.  Before 
work,  the  dipping  bath  should  be  tested 
with  litmus  paper,  and  acetic  acid  added,  if 
necessary 

In  respect  to  the  illumination  of  the  dark 
room,  one  need  not  be  very  anxious.  I 
recommend  an  orange  lamp-shade. 

Exposure. — The  sensitiveness  of  eosine 
bromide  plates  is  about  one-third  that  of 
ordinary  iodizedcollodion  plates.  This  af- 
fords the  operator  sufficient  data  to  go  upon. 

If  it  is  desired  to  lessen  the  action  for  the 
blue  still  more,  then  you  have  to  photograph 
through  yellow  glass ;  only  .in  making  the 
choice  some  care  is  necessary.  Yellow 
window  glass,  by  reason  of  its  defective 
manufacture,  gives  rise  to  unsharpness,  and 
therefore  I  recommend  yellow  patent  plate ; 
with  this,  pictures  of  faultless  sharpness 
may  be  obtained.  But  to  secure  the  right 
shade  of  yellow  is  also  an  important  mat- 
ter. If  you  use  too  dark  a  yellow,  the  ex- 
posure is  very  long,  while  too  light  a  yel- 
low does  not  act  upon  the  blue  sufficiently. 
My  plan  is  to  test  the  glass  with  the  spectro- 
scope ;  but  to  those  not  accustomed  to 
spectrum  work  I  recommend  the  testing 
photographically. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  every  picture 
should  be  taken  through  yellow  glass.  After 
some  experience  the  photographer  soon 
learns  which  medium  is  the  more  suitable. 
At  the  worst,  a  few  experiments  will  settle 
the  matter.  It  must  be  mentioned,  how- 
ever, that  the  yellow  patent  plate  prolongs 
the  exposure  (often  three  fold),  as  the  best 
glass  of  this  character  absorbs  not  only 
blue,  but  also  a  portion  of  the  yellow  light. 

The  Second  Silver  Bath. — The  plates, 
like  those  in  the  ordinary  wet  process,  could 
be  forthwith  developed,  if  the  bath  was  free 
from  so-called  organic  defects;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, these  are  apt  to  arise  by  reason 


of  impurities  in  the  coloring  matter  which 
have  been  introduced  into  the  bath.  Plates 
sometimes  show  fog,  and  sometimes  show  a 
cloudy  unequal  deposit,  running  in  streaks 
from  margin  to  centre.  If  the  bath  is  very 
strongly  afflicted  with  organic  matter,  the 
only  means  of  avoiding  the  action  of  these 
impurities  is  to  employ  a  second  bath,  which 
may  be  termed  the  developing  bath.  The 
plate  is  dipped  into  this  bath  after  the  ex- 
posure, but  before  development.  It  is  ma  le 
up  of  : 

Nitrate  of  silver,      ...       50  grams. 

Water,        500      " 

Nitric  acid,  sp  g.  1  *22        4  to  6  drops. 

The  plate  is  moved  vigorously  to  and  fro 
in  this  for  two  minutes,  and  thus  the  im- 
pure silver  attached  to  it  is  washed  off,  and 
the  eosine  decomposed  by  the  presence  of 
the  strong  nitric  acid.  After  a  time  the 
developing  bath  becomes  impure,  and  then 
it  may  be  used  as  a  sensitizing  bath,  first 
being  neutralized,  and  again  acidified  with 
acetic  acid.  Care  must  be  taken  to  test 
this  bath  also  with  litmus  paper  before  u-e. 

The  Development. —  As  a  rule,  the  plates 
are  developed  with  the  ordinary  iron  devel- 
oper used  in  the  wet  process.  But  the  same 
success  may  be  obtained  with  an  alkaline 
developer,  and  the  latter  has,  moreover,  the 
advantage  that  the  organic  impurities  are 
less  liable  to  give  stains  In  the  case  of  al- 
kaline development,  only  one  silver  bath  is 
used.  The  exposed  plate  is  first  washed 
with  distilled  water,  then  put  under  the  tap 
for  five  minutes,  and  then  once  more  in  the 
distilled  water.  It  is  best  developed  in  a 
dish  with  the  following  solution  : 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  solution, 

(1:6),       .     .     .     ".     .     .     .    2  c.  c. 
Bromide  of  potassium  solution, 

(1:4),       ice. 

Alcoholic   pyrogallic    solution, 

(1  :  10), ice. 

Water, 30  c.  c. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  too  short,  the 
amount  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  which 
must  always  be  freshly  prepared,  may  be 
augmented. 
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Distortion    of  Lenses  by   Pressure. —  An 
interesting  discussion  on  this  subject   took 
place  at  a  secret  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  it  be- 
ing pointed  out  that  the  working  qualities 
of  a  lens  are  frequently  injured  by  the  dis- 
tortion arising  even  from  a  gentle  pressure 
of  the   metal  mounts  ;    and   although   the 
elasticity  of  the  glass  is  ordinarily  sufficient 
to  cause  the  lens  to  gradually  recover  itself 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  a  case  was 
mentioned  in  which  an  objective  had  been 
permanently  injured  by  pressure.     Photog- 
raphers can  not  be  too   careful  to  avoid 
putting  pressure  on  the  glasses  when  put- 
ting their  tubes  together  ;  indeed,  it  is  well 
to  leave  the  glasses  so  free  that  they  can  be 
just  turned  in  their  cells.     Of  course,  when 
the  glasses   are   burnished  into   the  brass 
rims,  the  photographer  has  generally  to  take 
them  as  he  finds  them.     A  curious  instance 
of  a  permanent  "set"  or  distortion  being 
given  to  glass  by  pressure  was  mentioned. 
An  old  mirror    to   the  central  portion   of 
which  a  candle  bracket  had  been  attached 
had  become  so  strained  by  the  weight  of  the 
bracket  that  objects  reflected  from  the  part 
surrounding    the   hole    through    which    the 
stem  of  the  bracket  passed  were  shown  as 
bent  and  distorted.     About  five  years  ago 
the  bracket  was  removed  ;   the  plate  glass 
immediately  righted  itself  up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  after  the  lapse  of  five   years  a 
certain  amount  of  distortion  was  noticeable. 
Mixing   Emulsions.     It    has   been   sug- 
gested  that    practical  advantages  may    be 
realized  by  mixing  together  various  samples 
of  emulsion;  as,  for  example,  one  which  is 
extremely  sensitive  but  gives  thin  images 
with  one  which  is  less  sensitive  but  better  as 
regards  density  and  other  qualities.    And  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  W.  K.  Barton  this  method 
of  proceeding   is  occasionally  adopted   in 
making  emulsions  for  commercial  purposes ; 
an  ammonia  emulsion  being  mixed  with  a 
boiled  sample,  and  it  appears  that  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  mixture  is  greater  than  the 
mean  of  that  of  the  two  constituents.     The 
plate  maker  may  by  a  judicious  mixing  of 
hh   emulsions,  undoubtedly  attain   greater 
uniformity   as   regards   the    quality   of  his 


plates,  than  would  be  possible  if  he  were  to 
work  each  batch  separately. 

Artist  Photographers. — Tn  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Hume  Nesbit  recently  read  before  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  there  are  some  excel- 
lent remarks  upon  the  spirit  in  which  an  art- 
ist should  recognize  the  aid  which  photogra- 
phy can  render  him,  and  coming  as  these 
remarks  do  from  a  competent  artist,  they 
should  be  well  considered  bv  our  brethren 
of  the  brush  and  palette.  Mr.  Nesbit  says : 
M  The  pride  which  keeps  the  artist  silent, 
or  makes  him  deny  the  charge  of  photo- 
graphic borrowing  is  an  utterly  false  pride, 
and  the  sooner  it  is  knocked  out  of  sight 
the  better  for  all  parties.  Why  should  we 
not  correct  our  sketches— done  for  the  sake 
of  the  color  and  feeling  and  not  for  the 
form,  from  faithful  photographs?  It  does 
not  hinder  us  from  being  original  in  the 
after-treatment,  although  it  may  save  us 
much  time  in  the  elaboration  of  sketch  de- 
tails. Why  not  save  our  time  for  something 
so  much  more  worthy  of  it — the  picture  ? 
Only  not  to  the  encouragement  of  lazy  hab- 
its  Hitherto  I  have  wanted  so  much  to 

be  original  that  out  of  conscientious  scru- 
ples I  would  not  use  the  photographic 
studies  which  some  of  my  friends  have  sent 
me.  I  looked  upon  them  longingly  and 
put  them  out  of  sight  reluctantly,  and  so 
went  down  to  sea-boards  and  meadows, 
catching  rheumatics  and  toothache,  and 
wasting  hours  upon  hours,  and  many  valua- 
ble sheets  of  Whatman's  hand  m^de  paper 
trying  to  draw  out  all  the  rigging  of  ships, 
and  the  shapes  of  cows,  losing  the  effect  in 
my  endeavors  to  get  the  manipulation,  and 
in  reality  not  getting  a  hundredth  part  of 
what  I  might  have  got  with  half  an  hour's 
rapid  dashing  in  of  color  effects,  and  a 
moment's  focussing.  At  present  I  know 
little  or  nothing  about  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy ;  but  I  intend  to  make  it  my  duty  to 
learn  a  little  more,  enough  to  be  able  to 
sight  a  picture  correctly,  take  and  develope 
a  dry  plate  and  afterwards  fix  a  print,  for  I 
can  perceive  plainly  the  time  is  coming  on 
with  rapid  strides  to  the  point  when,  along 
with  his  present  utensils  of  color  boxes  and 
sketching  block  the  painter  will  require  to 
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carry  his  camera  and  stand  and  box  of  dry 
plates." 

Prints  on  Matt  Albumenized  Paper. — 
Herr  F.  Wilde  gives  in  the  Photographis- 
ches  Wochtnblatt  an  account  of  a  method 
which  he  has  adopted  with  success  for  the 
production  of  a  matt  surface  on  ordinary 
albumen  paper,  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  other  good  qualities  of  the 
prints  or  increasing  the  difficulty  of  work- 
ing. The  matt  prints  are  much  preferred 
in  the  case  of  large  pictures.  A  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver  containing  one  part  ot 
silver  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water  is 
treated  with  ammonia,  this  being  added 
gradually  with  constant  agitation  until  the 
precipitate  first  produced  disappears  and 
the  liquid  becomes  clear.  After  this  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  citric  acid  is  gradually 
added  to  the  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  until  a  slight  turbidity,  which  does 
not  disappear  on  agitating  the  solution,  is 
produced.  To  ten  measures  of  the  above 
solution  one  measure  of  ether  is  added. 
Ordinary  albumenized  paper  is  sensitized 
on  the  above  solution,  the  subsequent  oper- 
ations being  conducted  in  the  usual  manner. 

The  Number  of  Drops  to  a  Gram. — A 
useful  table  has  been  published  by  Mr. 
Boymond,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  exterior  diameter  of  the  tube  from  which 
the  drops  fall  influences  their  size.  When 
the  tube  has  an  outside  diameter  of  three 
millimeters  or  one-eighth  of  an  inch  the 
weight  of  the  drops  is  as  follows  : 

One  gram  of  drops. 

Distilled  water,  equal  to  ....  20 

Alcohol  of  900,         "      ....  61 

6o°,         "      .     .  •.     .  52 
Alcoholic  tincture  with  alcohol  of 

6o°,  equal  to 53 

Alcoholic  tincture  with  alcohol  of 

8o°,  equal  to 57 

Alcoholic  tincture  with  alcohol  of 

900,  equal  to 61 

An  ethereal  tincture,  equal  to  .     .  82 

A  fatty  oil  (variable)  about       .     .  48 

A  volatile  oil  (variable)  about       .  50 
An    aqueous   solution,  diluted   or 

saturated, 20 


One  gram  of  drops. 

A    wine    (variable    according    t  o 

amount  of  alcohol),      .     .     33  to  35 
Laudanum  (variable)  about       33  to  35 

As  far  as  measurement  by  drops  is  con- 
cerned a  gram  may  be  regarded  as  fifteen 
grains  or  one-fourth  of  a  dram,  although  a 
gram  is  in  reality  nearly  fifteen  grains  and 
a  half. 

Bromine  as  a  Fog  Eliminator. — Some 
leaders  in  the  Photographic  News  point  out 
the  value  of  free  bromine  as  a  means  of  un- 
doing the  accidental  action  of  light  on 
emulsion  or  plates,  and  the  especially  valu- 
able feature  of  the  suggestion  in  the  circum- 
stance that  a  very  minute  trace  of  bromine 
will  answer  the  purpose,  and  that  the  long 
and  troublesome  washing  which  must  fol- 
low the  use  of  such  a  fog  eliminator  as  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  is  altogether  avoid- 
ed. 

A  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  bromine 
or  "  bromine  water  "  contains  about  one- 
thirtieth  of  its  weight  of  bromine,  and  by 
adding  one  minim  to  an  ounce  of  water  a 
solution  is  obtained  which  is  sufficiently 
strong  to  clear  away  fog  if  the  plates  are 
left  in  it  for  five  minutes.  No  subsequent 
washing  is  required. 

A  very  convenient  way  of  using  the  bro- 
mine is  to  sprinkle  the  inside  of  the  drying 
box  with  bromine  water  so  that  the  plates 
shall  dry  in  an  atmosphere  very  slightly 
charged  with  the  vapor.  The  Editor  of 
the  News  says : 

We  think  the  use  of  free  bromine  as  we 
have  described  it  may  be  found  useful  in 
the  hands  of  emulsion  makers.  It  has  had 
the  practical  result  in  our  own  case  of  en- 
abling us  to  get  more  sensitive  plates  than 
we  otherwise  could.  Up  till  the  time  we 
tried  the  use  of  free  bromine  the  limit  of 
sensitiveness  was  reached  with  us  when  we 
could  no  longer  dry  our  plates  without  fog 
making  its  appearance  during  the  process. 

Simple  Apparatus  for  Microscopic  Pho- 
tography. The  April  number  of  the  Bul- 
letin, which  has  just  arrived,  contains  the 
remarks  of  Prof.  Dudley  on  the  ease  with 
which  photographs  of  microscopic  objects 
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may  be  secured  upon  gelatine  plates  and 
the  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  required. 
It  may  interest  your  readers  to  see  a  sketch 
of  the  arrangement  adopted  by  Mr.  M. 
Allison,  who  has  been  extremely  successful 
with  difficult  subjects.  It  consists  merely 
of  a  microscope  tube  adapted  to  an  ordi- 
nary camera.     Mr.  Allison  says  : 

In  the  first  place,  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  production  of  photographs  from  micro- 
scopic slides  is  a  good  microscope,  a  camera 
of  quarter  or  half-plate  size,  and  a  good 
lamp  giving  a  steady  flame.  I  have  in  my 
practice  used  a  microscope  of  Matthews,  an 
old-fashioned  one  with  plenty  of  metal  at 
its  base,  giving  it  a  firm  sfand,  and  one 
which  is  capable  of  being  placed  in  a  hori- 
zontal position — the  camera,  an  ordinary 
bellows-body   one,    being   attached    to    the 


microscope  by  removing  the  eye- piece  of 
the  latter  and  the  lens  of  the  former,  and 
placing  the  camera  with  microscope  at- 
tached thus  in  one  plane,  so  that  when  the 
lamp  is  placed  behind  the  condenser  the 
rays  of  light  will  pass  straight  through  the 
whole  affair,  and  fall  exactly  in  the  middle 
of  the  ground  glass.  You  can  fill  up  the 
interstice  between  the  microscope  and  cam- 
era-front with  anything  suitable,  such  as  a 
silk  handkerchief  wrapped  round  the  brass 
lube;  or  it  would  of  course  be  a  better 
plan  to  make  a  camera  front  specially  fit 
the  microscope  tube. 

Having  seen  that  the  lamplight,  con- 
denser, object  glass,  tube,  and  centre  of 
ground  glass  are  all  in  one  plane,  you  may 
commence  operations  with  any  suitable 
slides.     In   first  beginning,  use  a  one- inch 


or  half-inch  power,  and  practice  with  it  un- 
til sufficient  experience  is  obtained  to  war 
rant  your  proceeding  to  a  higher  power 
When  practicable,  it  is  as  well,  or  better, 
to  use  a  low  power,  and  get  a  sharp  nega- 
tive ;  this  of  course  may  be  afterwards  en- 
larged by  the  lantern  to  any  reasonable  size. 
Blisters  on  Albumen  Prints.  —  It  is 
strange  to  notice  that  complaints  as  to  the 
appearance  of  blisters  seem  to  recur  peri- 
odically, but  little  that  is  absolutely  relia- 
ble can  be  gathered  as  to  the  true  cause  of 
this  trouble.  Just  now  one  finds  that  many 
are  complaining,  and  this  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  circumstance  that  very  highly  albu- 
menized  papers  are  generally  preferred. 
Such  a  paper  will  often  blister  when  it  is 
sensitized  on  a  strong  silver  solution,  and 
will  give  no  trouble  if  a  weaker  sensitizer 
is  used.  Although  freshly  prepared  paper 
is  much  more  likely  to  blister  than  that 
which  has  been  kept  in  store  for  some  time, 
several  cases  have  occurred  in  which  a  slight 
decomposition    of    the    albumen    coating 


from  the  action  of  damp  has  given  rise  to 
some  of  the  worst  cases  of  blistering.  In 
connection  with  the  subject  the  Photo- 
graphic News  savs  : 

Among  the  numerous  remedies  suggested 
for  this  kind  of  blister,  perhaps  there  is  not 
one  so  efficient  as  the  plan  of  equalizing  the 
temperature  of  all  the  solutions  made  use 
of,  increasing  the  density  of  the  washing 
waters  between  toning  and  fixing,  by  the 
addition  of  a  handful  of  common  salt,  and 
diluting  the  hyposulphite  bath  gradually,  in- 
stead of  transferring  the  prints  directly  into 
the  washing  trough ;  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  employing  salt  in  the  first 
and  second  waters  after  fixing.  It  is  very 
seldom  blisters  make  their  appearance  until 
the  prints  have  left  the  fixing  bath,  and  are 
in  the  act  of  washing.  We  may  here  men- 
tion that  there  is  less  liability  to  the  defect 
when  prints  are  face  downwards  during 
fixing  and  washing. 

Woodburytype  Printing  7vith  Gum. — 
Professor  Leon  Vidal,  of  Paris,  in  experi- 
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meriting  on  the  Pavlottski  process  has  en- 
deavored to  use  the  mixture  of  gum  and  en- 
amel pigment  for  Woodburytype  printing. 
He  writes:  This  (the  Pavlottski  method) 
led  me  to  try  a  mechanical  method  of 
Woodburytype  printing  with  ink  made  of 
gum  arabic  dissolved  in  water,  added  to 
verifiable  coloring  matter,  made  sufficiently 
thick.  In  my  first  experiment,  I  made  a 
25  per  cent,  solution  of  gum  arabic,  and  let 
it  evaporate  in  the  water  bath  until  it  was 
of  a  semi-syrupy  consistency.  The  coloring 
powder  ground  on  a  muller  with  gum  water 
was  next  introduced  in  small  quantities  at  a 
time,  shaking  it  well  to  disperse  the  color 
throughout.  The  liquid,  filtered  through 
muslin,  and  left  for  a  moment,  was  poured 
on  a  Woodburytype  mould  previously 
greased.  A  piece  of  smooth  paper,  having 
been  pressed  against  the  mould  for  a  min- 
ute, was  backed  by  unsized  paper  soaked  in 
rectified  alcohol,  and  pressure  was  again  ap- 
plied for  five  or  ten  minutes.  The  alcohol 
coagulating  the  gummy  ink,  allowed  the 
image  to  detach  itself  from  the  mould  just 
as  if  gelatinous  ink  had  been  employed. 
All  verifiable  powders,  provided  they  are 
not  too  heavy  to  be  held  in  suspension  in 
the  gum,  may  be  used  in  this  way.  The 
surface  of  the  paper  ought  to  be  well  sized 
and  glossy,  at  the  same  time  permeable  to 
the  alcohol.  The  bare  principle  of  my  pro- 
cess is  here  indicated,  but  details  will  be 
given  after  making  a  sufficient  number  of 
experiments. 

What  Spoils  Most  Portraits.— -Mr.  Baden 
Prichard  strikes  the  key-note  when  he  at- 
tributes the  principal  mischief  to  an  exag- 
gerated feeling  of  self- consciousness  on  the 
part  of  the  sitter,  and  he  tells  me  that  he 
intends  to  publish  the  subjoined  highly  per- 
tinent remarks,  which,  however,  he  has  kind- 
ly allowed  me  to  forward  to  you  in  advance. 

Self-con-cio^ness  mars  nine  portraits  out 
of  ten.  That  is  to  say,  the  fact  of  the 
model  being  conscious  of  the  portrait  being 
taken  is  observable  in  nearly  every  photo- 
graph, and  as  a  result,  the  picture  is  more 
or  less  spoilt.  Some  people,  of  course,  be- 
tray their  consciousness  more  than  others, 
and  it  is  only  the  model  himself  who  knows 


the  full  extent  to  which  the  cloven  foot 
peeps  forth.  This  matter  of  self-conscious- 
ness  in  photographs  has,  time  after  time, 
been  put  forth  as  an  argument  against  cam- 
era portraits;  and  on  behalf  of  the  painter, 
it  is  urged  that  he  never  falls  into  the  error 
of  reproducing  it.  He  is  supposed  to  sit 
opposite  the  model  hour  after  hour,  and  re- 
produce the  more  winning  characteristics  of 
the  face,  while  ignoring  all  such  as  are  due 
to  the  unpleasant  incidents  of  the  si'ting. 
Why  he  should  not  in  these  circumstances 
reflect  a  little  boredom  occasionally,  as  well 
as  a  bit  of  self-consciousness  on  the  part  of 
his  model,  we  do  not  know  ;  but  we  are 
told  that  his  wo-k  is  confined  altogether  to 
gathering  all  the  beauty  and  esprit  of  his 
model  and  transferring  it  to  canvas.  No 
doubt  this  is  his  function  ;  unfortunately 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  trying  and 
succeeding,  and,  to  judge  from  the  portraits 
seen  jear  after  year  on  the  Academy  walls, 
it  would  seem  that  in  most  cases  you  must 
take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

In  fact,  it  is  here  precisely  where  the  pub- 
lic show  a  predilection  for  photographic 
portraits.  If  pictures  could  be  painted  ac- 
cording to  the  charming  theory  we  have  just 
expounded,  which  is  advanced  again  and 
again  by  artists  to  prove  that  the  photogra- 
pher can  never  compete  with  the  painter  in 
producing  satisfactory  portraits,  there  would 
not  be  another  word  to  say  on  behalf  of  the 
camera.  Who  can  gainsay  the  painter  in 
his  wonderful  professions  ?  He  seizes  the 
smile  as  it  hovers  about  the  lips,  the  deep 
thought  that  marks  the  brow,  the  soft  pen- 
sive expression  straying  over  the  eves.  All 
that  his  keen  watchfulness  sees  his  subtle 
brush  arrests,  he  would  have  you  know; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  glassy  eye  of 
the  camera,  that  stares  on  glowing  warmth 
and  icy  coldness  with  equal  indifference, 
simply  reproduces  the  hard  outlines  before 
it. 

What  can  be  more  convincing  than  this 
argument,  with  which  painters  are  ever  ready 
to  pulverize  and  utterly  annihilate  the  poor 
photographer  ! 

But  where  are  these  wonderful  portraits 
of  our  painters?      Granted,  if  you  please, 
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that  there  are  six  portrait  painters  at  this 
moment  in  Great  Britain  who  can  do  all 
this — though  the  Academy  walls  deny  the 
fact  year  after  vear — what  influence  can 
these  six  men  have  ?  They  require  their 
hundreds,  nay  thousands  of  guineas  for  a 
portrait,  and  even  if  thev  only  asked  as 
manv  pence,  the  portraits  they  could  paint 
would  be  but  a  verv  insignificant  number. 
How  are  other  people  to  fare  who  want 
their  portraits?  Thev  must  surely  choose 
between  the  photographer  and  the  second- 
class  namter.  So  that  with  ninety-nine 
persons  out  of  everv  hundred  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter at  all  whether  a  fine  painting  is  not  bet- 
ter than  a  fine  photograph;  this  is  beside 
the  question  ;  it  is  whether  an  ordinary 
photographic  portrait  is  not  better  than  an 
ordinary  painted  portrait.  Nay,  if  you  like, 
whether  a  bad  photograph  is  not  b  tter  than 
a  bad  painting,  in  portraiture. 

This  is  why  people,  despite  the  grand 
arguments  of  the  painter,  are  content  with 
a  photograph.  But  then  there  is  that  grave 
fault — self- consciousness — to  which  we  have 
alluded.  No  doubt ;  only  if  this  is  observ- 
able, as  we  sav,  in  nine  photographs  out  of 
ten,  it  is  painfully  apparent  in  every  second 
class  painting.  The  vacant  look  more  or 
less  rigid,  and  the  pose  at  once  stiff  and  un- 
natural, are  to  be  seen  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  portraits  accepted  by  the  Royal  Acad 
emv. 

Tn  fact,  if  you  t^ok  in  vour  hand  the  same 
number  of  photographs  issued  by  first-class 
studios  as  there  are  portraits  in  an  Acad- 
emy exhibition,  and  were  to  pass  all  of  them 
in  review,  we  make  bold  to  say  there  would 
be  twice  as  many  instances  of  "having  your 
portrait  taken"  among  the  paintings  as 
among  the  photographs. 

Self- consciousness  in  portraiture  is  there- 
fore not  confined  to  photography ;  it  is  a 
fault  still  more  common  in  paintings,  despite 
the  grand  theorizing  of  the  painter.  So  that 
the  public  have  come  to  make  comparison 
not  between  the  finest  photograph  and  the 
finest  painting,  but  rather  between  a  defect- 
ive photograph  and  a  defective  painting. 
We  say  defective,  not  in  any  inferior  sense, 
bnt  simply  because  both  classes  of  portraits 


lack  perfection.  Since  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  most  people  to  get  this  absolute 
perfection  in  their  portraits,  they  wisely 
choose  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  take  pho- 
tography. A  second-class  photographic 
portrait  may  show  the  model  in  a  bad  light, 
but  at  any  rate  it  is  the  person  himself  with 
all  his  individuality  and  identity,  while  the 
second-class  painting  is  considered  sufficient- 
ly good  if  it  contains  a  "something"  recog- 
nizable in  the  original. 

While  pleading  guilty  to  the  presence  of 
self-consciousness  in  most  photographic  por- 
traits — a  defect  that  painters,  at  any  rate 
should  be  silent  about,  if  we  judge  from 
their  results  rather  than  their  professions — 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  days  of 
slow-action  films  have  long  since  past,  yet 
the  old  criticisms  passed  on  Daguerreotypes 
still  cling  to  photography,  albeit  no  model 
is  asked  nowadays  to  remain  quiet  before 
the  lens  for  two  or  three  minutes.  People 
still  think — and  some  photographers  among 
them,  we  are  sorry  to  say — that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adopt  a  fixed  look  during 
the  pose,  notwithstanding  the  circumstances 
that  the  duration  of  this  is  reduced  to  a  very 
few  seconds.  Now  there  is  just  this  differ- 
ence between  the  photographer  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  photographer  who  is  an 
artist.  Not  content  with  occupying  his 
mind  with  the  pose,  lighting,  and  drapery 
of  his  model,  the  latter  takes  endless  pains 
to  get  a  happy — not  necessarily  a  smiling— 
phase  of  the  model's  face,  while  the  former's 
chief  concern  is  all  confined  to  the  steadi- 
ness and  immobility  of  the  sitter.  If  the 
model  has  not  moved,  if  he  kept  his  mouth 
steady  and  his  eyes  fixed,  nothing  can  be 
more  successful,  thinks  the  matter-of-fact 
photographer,  and  hence  came  the  old  pop- 
ular cry  that  all  camera  portraits  were  alike  ; 
they  all  possessed  the  same  sort  of  expres- 
sion. It  could  not  well  be  otherwise  in  the 
days  of  Daguerreotypes,  and  even  collodion 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist  failed  very  often  to 
do  what  was  wanted.  But  every  day  not 
only  brings  more  artists  into  the  ranks  of 
photography,  but  increases  the  power  in 
their  hands ;  and  we  trust  that  the  time  is 
not   far  distant  when   the   artistic   picture 
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will  be  the  rule,  nnd  the  self-conscious  por- 
trait thp  exception. 

Gelatine  plate*  sfconld  do  murh  to  ad- 
vance art-photorrahv  in  portraiture  Bv 
their  means  the  true  artist  has  twire  as  manv 
chances  of  success,  for  his  tools  nre  now  so 
much  sharper  in  their  nction.  His  efforts 
at  successful  lighting  and  posing-  will  not  he 
so  freouently  marred  at  the  last  moment  bv 
a  defective  expression  ;  he  is  able  to  watrb 
the  features  before  him,  and  to  choose  the 
expression  that  pleases  him  most,  whether 
this  comes  during  a  phase  of  animation,  or 
during  repose 

The  main  object,  however,  is,  after  all,  to 
get  rid  of  the  look  of  self-consciousness.  In 
presence  of  this,  the  most  delicate  and  tran- 
sient phases  of  expression — generally  the 
most  beautiful — are  irretrievably  lost  The 
photographer  can  do  this  properly  in  only 
one  wav,  by  not  permitting  the  model  to 
know  the  moment  of  exposure.  But  then 
the  exposure  must  be  of  the  briefest.  With 
some  nervous  persons,  even  in  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  necessary  to  pretend  to  expose 
once  or  twice  before  the  flurry  and  excite 
ment  under  which  they  labor  is  appeased; 
still,  how  he  brings  about  the  end  is  a  mat- 
ter that  the  photographer  must  settle  for 
himself.  We  ourselves,  a  short  time  ago, 
sat  for  a  portrait,  without  being  aware  of 
the  moment  when  it  was  taken.  The  artist 
had  finished  lighting  and  posing  us,  and  we 
were  about  to  begin  to  feel  nervous  at  the 
close  proximity  of  the  eventful  moment, 
when  we  were  told  the  expression  would  not 
do  at  all.  And  while  we  were  in  good  faith 
trying  to  do  something  better,  the  artist 
looking  on  and  criticising  the  while,  we  were 
quietly  told  it  was  all  over,  and  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  nerving  ourselves  for 
the  ordeal.  The  top  of  the  spine  had  omit- 
ted its  function  of  Rhumkorff  coil  in  shaking 
the  head-rest,  and  our  expression  had  been 
seized  before  there  was  time  to  utter  that 
phrase  of  "  papa,  potato,  poultry,  prunes, 
and  prisms,  "  which  we  have  the  authority 
of  Charles  Dickens  for  saying  affords  a  prop- 
er setting  for  the  mouth. 

The  photographic  picture,  if  not  yet  per- 
fect, is  nevertheless  a  portrait,  the  value  of 


which  is  so  intrinsic  that  it  will  always  be 
set  before  any  other  portrait  except,  per- 
haps, a  painting  of  the  very  first  order.  But 
it  behooves  photographers  to  strive  to  their 
utmost  to  improve  it,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  by  first  acknowledging  its  short- 
comings. A  rapid  exposure  is  certainly  one 
of  the  best  means  of  encompassing  the 
worst  of  these,  self  consciousness,  and  our 
readers  will  do  well  in  striving  to  minimize 
this  defect  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 


WamiJUmxmJJMHmM 

Thp  Death  of  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard. 

On  Sunday,  the  nth  of  May,  Mr  Henry 
Baden  Pritchard  breathed  his  last.  He 
was  just  recovering  from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia, which  had  commenced  about  eight 
days  previously,  and  on  the  morning  of  Sun- 
day he  was  so  much  better  that  his  friends 
had  altogether  ceased  to  be  anxious  about 
him  ;  but  towards  7  o'clock  in  the  evening 
the  action  of  the  heart  suddenly  became 
sluggish,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  was  dead. 
It  is  supposed  that  a  clot  had  formed,  and 
that  this  blocked  the  action  of  some  vital 
part.  Mr.  Baden  Pritchard  was  the  third 
son  of  the  late  Andrew  Pritchard,  one  who 
was  well-known  in  his  time  as  a  laborious 
microscopist,  and  whose  reputation  mainly 
rested  upon  his  well  known  History  of  In- 
fusoria, and  the  construction  of  microscopic 
objectives  of  diamond.  Although  Mr.  Ba- 
den Pritchard  inherited  the  scientific  tastes 
of  his  father,  he  also  excelled  in  purely  lit- 
erary work,  and  earned  considerable  repu- 
tation as  a  novelist.  His  first  essay  in 
literature  was  a  short  sketch  of  a  walking 
trip  called  Peeps  in  the  Pyrenees ;  this  being 
followed  by  Beauty  Spots  on  the  Continent 
and  1  ramps  in  the  Tyrol.  Among  his 
novels  may  be  mentioned  Dangerfield,  Old 
Charlttn,  George  VanbrurWs  Mistake  and 
The  Doctor's  Daughter. 

As  regards  Mr.  Pritchard's  photographic 
work  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much,  his 
writings  being  so  well  known  by  our  read- 
ers. The  clear  and  pleasant  way  in  which 
he  conveys  valuable  information  is  well  il- 
lustrated by   the  Studios  of  Europe  and 
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Photography  and  Photographers.  For 
many  years  he  was  on  the  council  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain,  and 
for  some  four  or  five  years  he  acted  as  hon- 
orary Secretary  to  this  body.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  one  of  the  Vice-presi- 
dents. 

The  personal  qualities  of  the  deceased 
were  such  as  to  endear  him  to  not  only 
those  who  had  business  transactions  with 
him,  but  also  to  a  numerous  circle  of  friends. 
He  was  always  ready  to  help  the  weak  in  a 
contest  against  the  strong,  and  to  give  help 
to  those  requiring  it,  and  the  absence  of  his 
genial  face  and  cheerful  conversation  will 
be  acutely  felt  in  the  photographic  circles 
of  London.  He  was  married  in  1873,  and 
leaves  four  children  The  inteiment  took 
place  at  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  on  Thurs- 
day the  15th  of  May. 


Photographic  Retouchers  and  Albumen 

Whites. 
Gunther  Wagner's  photographic  re- 
touchers and  albumen  whites  for  spotting 
and  retouching  photographs  are  highly  rec- 
ommended by  all  the  leading  photogra- 
phers. They  are  put  up  in  cylinders  at  fifty 
cents  each  as  follows  : 

Blacks. 


No.  1,  brownish  cint ;   No.  2,  reddish  tint  ; 
No.  3  bluish  tint. 

Albumen    Whites. 


No   1,  pure  white  ;  N).  2,  light  yellowish 
white ;  No.  3,  deep  yellowish  white. 

Photo.  Artists'  Boxes. 
Empty   fine   polished   wooden    boxes,  to 


hold  3  blacks,  4  whites,  and  with  division 
for  metallic  leads,  pencils,  etc.,  per  piece, 
$0  75- 


Our  Illustration. 
The  illustrations  for  May  were  made  by 
Mr.  S.  D.  Wardlaw,  the  well-known  prac- 
tical photographer  employed  by  the  East- 
man Dry  Plate  Co.,  in  their  photographic 
gallery  at  the  dry  plate  factory  in  Roches- 
ter, which  is  elaborately  furnished  with 
everything  necessary  for  making  photo- 
graphs and  for  testing  their  emulsion  pre- 
vious to  its  being  used  in  coating  plates. 
The  negatives  are  on  the  Eastman  Spec- 
ial, and  the  prints  on  paper  manufactured 
by  the  Amer.  Albumen  Paper  Co.,  known 
as  the  Hovey.  The  printing  was  also  done 
at  the  establishment  of  the  Eastman  Dry 
Plate  Co.  The  pictures  will  no  doubt  be 
much  admired. 


How  to  Use  our  Albumen  Paper. 

Float  a  minute  (more  or  less)  on  a  sixty 
grain  solution  of  silver  made  slightly  alka- 
line by  ammonia. 

Fume  long  enough  to  slightly  bronze  the 
shadows. 

Wash  well  and  tone  in  a  good  toning  bath. 

As  the  paper  does  not  blister,  the  salt 
bath,  after  fixing  in  the  hyposulphite,  is  un- 
necessary. 

The  above  will  give  good  results,  where 
an  acid  or  weaker  bath  would  not  be  satis- 
factory. 

American  Albumen  Paper  Co. 


Who  Use  the  Eastman  Plates 
It  gives  us  great  plea>ure  to  say  that  Mr. 
B.  W.  Kilburn,  who  recently  left  our  shores 
for  an  extended  tour  abroad,  took  with  him 
a  large  quantity  of  the  Eastman  dry  plates. 
Mr.  Kilburn  will  undoubtedly  bring  home 
with  him  a  rich  collection  of  negatives  to 
enhance  the  good  name  of  American  pho- 
tography, and  of  the  American  (Eastman) 
dry  plates  specially. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

Nkw  York,  May  6,  1884. 

President  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  the  Gen- 
eral Transactions  of  the  Photographic  Soci- 
ety of  Great  Britain  of  March  28,  1 884  ; 
the  first  number  of  a  photographic  journal 
published  in  Chicago,  which  is  to  be  issued 
semi-monthly,  and  a  letter  from  the  editor 
saying  he  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  Sec- 
tion with  a  copy  of  the  paper.  Also  An- 
thony's Photographic  Bulletin  for 
March  and  April,  and  a  letter  from  Mr.  G. 
G.  Rock  wood,  in  which  he  says  that  owing 
to  illness  he  will  be  unable  to  attend  this 
meeting. 

Mr.  Gardner  then  read  the  following  ; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen  :  Be- 
fore introducing  the  subject  of  the  evening, 
the  Executive  Committee  desires  to  correct 
an  impression  that  lias  been  more  or  less 
prevalent  among  professional  photogra- 
phers in  regaid  to  uisclosing  iracie  seciets. 
it  has  been  thought  by  many  who  were 
practicing  seciet  processes,  that  they  had 
no  right  to  speak  ot  these  in  this  Section 
without  they  gave  then  methods  ot  work- 
ing entire;  and  for  tear  ihey  niigut  be  cen- 
sured for  their  reticence,  they  have  otten; 
declined  attending  the  meetings,  thus  de- 
priving themselves  and  the  Section  ot  hints 
and  suggestions  that  could  not  fail  to  be, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  of  practical  use 
to  all.  The  Executive  Committee  in  their 
efforts  to  make  this  Section  equally  useful 
and  attractive  to  all,  wish  it  to  be  distinct- 
ly understood  that  it  is  not  their  purpose 
or  desire  that  any  one  who  may  take  part 
in  these  meetings  should  disclose  anything 
that  might  rob  him  of  the  just  rewards  ot 
his  labor.  But  while  he  is  thus  justified  in 
guarding  his  own  personal  interests,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  not  withhold  his  experience 
in  matters  of  a  more  general  character.  As 
he  freely  receives,  so  let  him  freely  give. 
It  is  not  expected  that  the  manufacturer  of 
emulsion  plates  will  come  here  and  tell  us 
precisely  how  he  makes   them;   but,  not- 


withstanding, he  may  tell  us  much  that  may 
tend  to  our  better  success. 

This  applies  equally  to  the  trade  secrets 
of  the  merchant,  and  to  the  secret  processes 
that  cannot  be  protected  by  patent.  Yet 
the  workers  in  these  are  often  in  the  pos- 
session of  information,  and  can  impart  it 
without  detriment  to  themselves,  of  the 
greatest  practical  value  to  such  as  make  a 
specialty  of  some  other  branch  of  photog- 
raphy. Thus  each  may  help  the  other,  and 
thus  together  raise  the  standard  of  the  pro- 
fession to  the  position  it  should  justly  oc- 
cupy. Some  of  our  photographic  friends 
excuse  themselves  from  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Section  by  saying  they  read  the 
reports  of  them  in  tne  Bulletin,  but  this 
is  scarcely  a  valid  excuse,  for  they  thus  show 
the  disposition  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  others  without  contributing  their  own. 
Again,  their  excuse  is  scarcely  valid  from 
the  fact  that  they  can  only  thus  get  a  brief 
summary  of  what  is  really  said  and  done, 
or  exhibited  in  way  of  negatives,  pictures 
and  apparatus.  The  reports  may  be  good 
so  far  as  they  go,  but  it  is  only  to  those 
who  actually  attend  the  meetings  that  they 
are  the  most  suggestive,  useful  and  attrac- 
tive. It  is  to  be  observed,  also,  that  some 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  meet- 
ings are  very  much  uisposed  to  regard  all 
exhibits  and  everything  that  is  said  and 
done  as  an  advertisement  of  some  particular 
person,  company  or  thing.  Even  if  this 
were  true,  there  could  be  no  valid  objec- 
tion to  it  so  long  as  what  is  said  or  exhib- 
ited is  of  general  interest  to  the  audience, 
and  tends  to  the  advancement  of  the  art; 
for  whatever  is  useful  or  beautiful  in  art  is 
not  to  be  rejected  even  when  produced  by 
selfish  minds  for  selfish  ends. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  introducing 
the  subject  of  the  evening,  allow  me  to 
preface  it  by  saying  that  during  the  first 
years  of  the  collodion  process  I  was  per- 
suaded by  a  Dr.  Rosenmiller,  who  then 
kept  a  drug  store  near  my  place  of  business, 
to  make  some  experiments  with  bichromate 
of  potash,  united  with  organic  matter  of 
some  kind,  as  a  sensitizing  agent.  I  had 
not  proceeded  far,  however,  in  these  experi- 
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merits  before  my  attention  was  called  to 
other  work  of  a  more  imperative  nature  ; 
but  I  had  gone  far  enough  to  confirm  my- 
self in  the  belief  that  bichromate  would  some 
day  in  the  future  be  successfully  employed  in 
making  sun  pictures. 

But  in  my  most  glowing  imagination  I 
never  dreamed  of  what  has  been  actually 
realized  in  its  use  in  the  Artotype  by 
Bierstadt,  the  Phototype  by  Gutekunst, 
the  Galvanotype  by  Sheffield,  the  Photo- 
electrotype  by  Rhodes,  and  last,  though 
not  least,  the  Horgan,  the  Shugg  Bros., 
the  Kurtz,  the  Morse,  the  Roche  and 
the  Moss  processes.  Besides  these  there 
are  a  host,  which  no  man  can  number,  who 
have  made  innumerable  experiments,  all 
based  on  the  same  general  principles,  and 
have  worked  out  modes  of  photo-me- 
c  anical  printing  more  or  less  useful  in  the 
world  of  art.  Each  of  these  have  their 
secrets  and  "Bluebeard"  chambers,  and 
claim  points  of  excellence  that  are  not  ap- 
parent in  any  other  process.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  their  chief  secrets  are  to  be 
found  in  the  expertness,  untiring  energy 
and  ingenuity  manifested  in  their  work. 
Without  these  the  best  processes  of  photo- 
mechanical printing  now  known  would  be 
of  little  practical  value  or  use.  It  is  by 
photo-mechanical  work  that  the  negatives 
of  to-day  may  be  printed  in  colors  that  will 
not,  like  silver  prints,  soon  fade  away  ;  and 
thus  shall  be  truly  seen  the  advancement  of 
the  art  in  the  years  to  come. 

From  1813  to  the  present  hour  experi- 
ments have  been  continuously  made  to  de- 
vise ways  and  means  for  the  production  of 
pictures  by  the  combination  of  chemical 
and  mechanical  appliances ;  but  it  is  only 
within  the  last  ten  years  that  process  print- 
ing has  been  really  a  commercial  success, 
and  for  this  we  are  indebted  as  much, 
perhaps,  to  John  C.  Moss,  as  to  any  other 
experimentalist  in  this  special  field  of  art- 
science.  Any  who  are  desirous  of  know- 
ing what  Mr.  Moss  has  really  done,  are 
referred  to  the  May  number  of  Anthony's 
Bulletin,  in  which  will  be  found  a  brief 
sketch  of  his  struggles  and  final  triumph  in 
photo- mechanical  printing.     In  1839  Mun- 


go  Ponton  first  discovered  the  sensitiveness 
of  bichromate  of  potash  to  light  when  com- 
bined with  organic  matter ;  and  the  follow- 
ing year  Becquerel  found  that  paper  sized 
with  gelatine  and  treated  with  bichromate 
produced  the  most  favorable  results.  Thus 
was  introduced  the  use  of  gelatine  in  pho- 
tography. This  was  followed  by  Fox  Tal- 
bot's discovery  of  the  insolubility  of  gela- 
tine combined  with  bichromate  when  ex- 
posed to  light,  and  this  led  to  the  discovery 
that  gelatine  when  thus  treated  did  not 
swell  when  immersed  in  water.  On  these 
few  simple  facts  are  based  all  the  gelatine 
processes  that  have  come  into  public  notice. 
With  this  brief  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  evening,  I  will  submit  to  your 
kindly  criticism  some  samples  of  the  Moss 
Photo-Engraving  Company.  As  this  is  a 
secret  process,  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  tell 
you  precisely  how  these  pictures  are  made. 
I  can  only  give  an  outline  of  such  parts  of 
the  work  as  Mr.  Moss  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  from  his  patrons  or  workmen. 
First,  then,  he  makes  a  negative  of  the  sub- 
ject to  be  engraved,  in  the  same  manner 
that  any  photographer  would  proceed  in 
copying  a  picture.  This  is  printed  on  pho- 
to-drawing paper  and  fixed  in  hypo,  with- 
out being  toned.  This  proof  then  goes 
into  the  artist's  hands  and  is  sketched  in 
ink.  It  is  submerged  in  a  solution  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  which  obliterates  the 
photo,  impression,  and  leaves  only  the  ink 
marks  of  the  artist.  From  this  a  line  work 
negative  is  made  which  is  printed  on  a  plate 
prepared  with  gelatine  and  bichromate, 
which  thence  passes  through  the  Bluebeard 
chambers,  and  is  then  seen  in  the  hands  of 
the  metal  engraver,  who  after  sharpening 
and  deepening  the  lines  submits  it  to  the 
proof-printer ;  and  if  it  passes  his  criticism, 
it  goes  to  the  steam  press,  and  the  copies 
are  printed  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as 
ordinary  book  work.  To  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  establishment  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  workmen  are  kept  constantly 
busy,  and  with  this  force,  I  am  told,  Mr. 
Moss  can  do  the  work  of  1500  wood  en- 
gravers, and  for  a  -sum  that  would  in  no 
way  pay  them  for  their  labor. 
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Mr.  GARDNER,  I  will  state  that  three 
of  the  gentlemen  who  expected  to  be  here 
to  night  will  be  unable  to  be  present  on  ac- 
count of  illness  or  extra  work.  Mr.  Du 
cbochois  will  give  the  opening  paper  at  the 
next  meeting,  and  the  subject  wdl  be,  /'he 
Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Salts. 

The  President.  I  will  now  introduce 
Dr.  Ehrmann,  who  will  read  a  paper  on — 

Technical  Photography  and  Mechanical 
Printing. 

Your  committee  has  again  honored  me 
with  the  request  to  read  a  paper  before  you, 
and  in  this  case  I  am  desired  to  say  some- 
thing about  technical  photography  and  me- 
chanical printing.  1  am  not  competent  to 
give  you  detailed  descriptions  of  the  pro- 
cesses you  want  me  to  describe,  but  am 
fully  aware  of  their  great  importance,  and 
the  great  future  they  open  to  the  practical 
photographer. 

The  desire  to  multiply  photographic  neg- 
atives rapidly,  and  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
has  given  a  stimulus  to  all  the  endeavors  in 
that  direction.  At  present,  there  are  now 
in  New  York  a  number  of  establishments 
and  individuals  who  are  following  these 
pursuits  more  or  less  extensively. 

Lichtdruck  printing,  photo-engraving, 
photo  •  lithographing,  the  Woodburytype 
processes  and  heliogravure  are  all  practiced 
successfully  among  us ;  while  galvanoplastic, 
as  an  aid  in  multiplying  photographic  pro- 
ductions, is  carried  on  to  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  perfection  hardly  dreamed  of. 

Printing  on  fabrics  has  come  forward 
again  ;  photo-ceramics  never  had  firm  foot- 
ing ;  but  photographing  on  wood,  for  the 
engravers'  use,  is  carried  on  here  in  wonder- 
ful and  amazing  excellence. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  photography,  the 
desire  to  multiply  the  negative  obtained 
with  the  camera  soon  became  manifest 
everywhere.  The  tedious  prcoess  of  print- 
ing silver  proofs  led  to  the  desire  for  cheap- 
er and  easier  methods  of  reproduction. 

Nicephore  Niepce  employed  asphaltum 
{bitumen  indaicum)  to  coat  a  steel  plate 
with.  The  bitumen  being  sensitive  to  light, 
received  when  exposed  under  a  negative  an 


impression.  The  parts  not  acted  upon  were 
washed  away  by  means  of  essential  oil-, 
of  which  Niepce  has  given  us  detailed  de« 
scriptions.  The  parts  of  the  steel  plate 
laid  bare  by  the  action  of  the  essential  oils 
were  then  etched  by  acids,  the  plates  re- 
touched and  made  ready  for  printing,  This 
was  probably  the  earliest  attempt  of  print- 
ing with  the  press  from  photographic  cliches. 

The  sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  and  ammonia  was  later 
made  the  subject  of  diligent  study  by  Tal- 
bot, Poitevin,  Abbe  L'Aborde,  Brebisson, 
Becquerel,  Mungo  Ponton  and  many  others  ; 
and  it  may  be  well  said  that  Poitevin  espec- 
ially laid  the  foundation  to  all  the  mechani- 
cal photographic  printing  now  so  extensive- 
ly used. 

When  a  bichromate  mixed  with  gelatine 
is  exposed  to  the  action  of  light,  it  becomes 
hard  and  insoluble  in  water.  The  entire 
compound  assumes  the  form  and  properties 
of  leather.  When,  therefore,  a  film  of  gel- 
atine prepared  with  a  bichromate  is  exposed 
partially  to  light  it  is  evident  that  the  ex^ 
posed  parts  become  solid  and  insoluble  while 
the  rest  may  be  easily  washed  away  with 
water.  It  can  be  seen  that  when  such  a  bi» 
chromated  gelatine  film  is  exposed  under  a 
photographic  negative  to  the  action  of  light 
for  a  sufficient  time,  the  most  transparent 
parts,  the  shadows  of  the  pictures,  allow 
the  gelatine  film  underneath  to  become 
solidified,  while  the  white,  opaque  parts  of 
the  negative  allow  no  rays  of  light  to  pass 
through.  The  half  tones  and  gradations 
between  the  positive  blacks  and  whites  are, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  acted  upon  according 
to  the  density  of  the  negative  plate. 

After  sufficiently  exposing,  the  film  is 
washed  in  water;  the  parts  not  exposed  are 
dissolved,  and  those  acted  upon  by  light 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Such  a  gelatine 
relief,  when  perfectly  dried,  can  be  printed 
from  and  is  the  foundation  ot  nearly  all  the 
different  methods  ot  mechanical  printing. 

Before  we  review  any  of  the  chromo- 
gelatine  printing  processes,  where  mechan- 
ical presses  are  used,  it  is  well  to  mention 
the  so-called  carbon  printing,  by  which 
upon  a  chiomatizcd  gelatine  him  attached 
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to  paper  positive  copies  are  made  by  sub- 
jecting each  individual  print  to  a  chemical 
operation  and  manipulation.  Beautiful  re- 
sults have  been  obtained  with  the  process, 
Braun,  of  Dornach,  probably  standing  pre- 
eminent. 

Carbon  prints  have  been  made,  and  are 
still  made  in  this  country,  but  their  advan- 
tages have  never  been  generally  recognized- 

Lichtdruck. — Joseph  Albert,  of  Munich, 
and  probably  before  him  Tessie  du  Motay 
astonished  the  world  some  twenty  years  ago 
with  an  organized  method  of  employing  the 
suggestions  of  Poitevin.  The  camera  neg 
ative  was  copied  upon  the  bichromated  film 
in  all  its  finer  tones  and  modulations,  and 
prints  made  from  it  to  a  limited  extent 
only.  These  pictures  were  then  known  by 
the  name  of  Albertype.  The  appellation 
Lichtdruck  was  afterwards  accepted  when 
others  had  made  similarly  successful  at- 
tempts. The  artotype  and  phototype  are 
almost  identically  the  same.  Modifications 
also  are  the  collotype,  Woodburytype,  stan- 
notype  and  glyptotype. 

Photo-gravure  or  helio-gravure,  of  which 
we  daily  see  the  most  astonishing  results, 
is  carried  on  to  perfection  by  an  European 
firm,  the  Messrs.  Goupil.  Their  process 
has  not  been  made  public,  but  rests  espec- 
ially upon  etching  ot  the  plate.  Herr 
Obernetter  of  Munich,  as  we  are  informed, 
has  recently  made  successtul  efforts  in  a  new 
heliographic  method.  He  transfers  a  gel- 
atine matrix  upon  a  metal  piate,  grained, 
and  etched  with  weaker  and  stronger  mix- 
tures of  perchloride  ot  iron  and  cnromic 
acid. 

The  so-called  photo-engraving  so  much 
practiced  among  us  is  purely  mechanical, 
by  which  prints,  engravings  or  drawings  are 
copied  photographically  from  very  intense 
negatives,  printed  upon  a  bichromated  gela 
tine  film,  upon  which  either  by  swelling  or 
washing  out  the  film,  plaster  casts,  stereo- 
types or  electrotypes  are  made  ready  for 
the  printing  press. 

A  method  which  promises  to  be  of  great 
bearing  for  illustrations  of  various  kinds  is 
the  Autotype,  Meisenbach's  process,  and 
many  similar  ones.     The  gradations  of  a 


perfect  camera  negative  are  broken  up  by 
a  fine  stipple,  line  or  lattice  work,  thus 
rendering  it  by  different  manipulations  and 
by  etching  suitable  for  use  in  the  ordinary 
printing  press. 

What  is  done  in  some  of  the  directions 
indicated  I  will  comprise  in  reading  a  re- 
port of  Major  O.  Volkmar,  of  the  photo- 
technical  division  of  the  Imperial  Military 
Institute  of  Vienna. 

The  report  gives  first  numerically  the 
work  done  in  photography  andphoto-chem- 
igraphy,  during  1883.  There  had  been 
made — 

258  reversed  negatives  for  the  heliograv- 
ure process,  averaging  in  size  53  x  62  c.  m. 

451  glass  negatives  for  photo-lithogra- 
phy of  65  x  88  c.  m. 

noi  glass  negatives  for  silver  and  car- 
bon printing. 

18  glass  positives  for  photo-chemigraphy. 

The  superintendent  of  a  subdivision,  Mr. 
Mariot,  has  of  late  made  improvements  re- 
garding the  rendering  of  the  camera  nega- 
tive adaptable  for  printing  with  the  press  in 
lithography  and  copper-plate  printing. 

In  lichtdruck  and  heliogravure,  the  gra- 
dations of  tone  are  created  by  thinner  or 
thicker  color  strata,  while  in  typography 
and  lithography  the  roller  distributes  the 
color  equally,  whereby  not  a  continuous 
but  an  interrupted  surface  forms  the  pic- 
j  tures.  Mariot's  new  process  is  very  sim- 
ple.    The  effect  is  caused  by — 

a.  interruption  of  the  continuous  tone 
by  the  superposition  of  a  grain. 

b.  Sufficient  over-exposure,  till  the  grain 
is  visible  in  the  most  developed  parts. 

c.  L'eriect  intensification. 

These  characteristics  ol  the  process  must 
be  borne  in  mind.  By  long  continued  ac- 
tion ol  light,  and  subsequent  intensification, 
lines  or  dots  are  brought  nearer  to  each 
other.  Success  depends  principally  on  the 
selection  or  density  ot  this  grain  or  Korn. 
The  making  of  it  is  the  most  important  and 
the  most  difficult  part  ot  the  whole  busi- 
ness. If  too  strong,  it  closes  but  little  or 
not  at  all  in  the  deeper  shadows;  if  too 
fine,  it  acts  too  soon  or  too  much,  and  is 
difficult   to   print  from.     Its   quality   must 
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correspond  with  the  object  before  you.  A 
cabinet  plate  will  require  a  much  finer  Korn 
than  a  half  life-size  head. 

To  make  a  perfect  grain  in  larger  sizes, 
Mariot  proposes  to  enlarge  a  small  plate 
six  or  eight  times,  to  transfer  it  upon  stone, 
equalize  it  by  graver  and  retouching,  and 
compose  from  such  small  sections  an  unin" 
terrupted  plate,  which  may  then  serve  for 
various  purposes  by  enlarging  or  reducing. 

Such  a  grain  or  Ko>  n  is  applied  by  mak- 
ing a  copy  of  it,  and  placing  the  stripped 
pellicle  between  the  negative  and  sensitive 
film,  or  transferring  the  same  at  once  upon 
the  plate.  Various  and  very  ingenious 
methods  have  been  followed,  and  have  led 
to  extraordinary  success. 

In  carbon  printing  a  new  improvement  is 
mentioned,  by  which  the  blackened  film  is 
not  solidified  from  the  surface  downwards, 
but  simultaneously  all  through  the  film. 

1 168  photo-lithographic  stones  were  pre- 
pared and  printed  from,  190  heliogravure 
plates,  of  average  size  48  x  56  c.  m.,  and 
3  kilos  by  weight  of  copper  were  used, 
while  the  galvanoplastic  division  of  the  In- 
stitute produced  273  plates  of  different 
sizes. 

The  President.  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  Mr.  Horgan,  who  was 
formerly  connected  with  the  Daily  Graphic, 
and  who  has  had  large  experience  in  the 
line  of  newspaper  photographic  illustration. 
He  will  now  tell  us  something  of  his  expe- 
rience. 

Photography  on  the  Newspapers. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
Photo.  Section  of  the  American  Institute : 

To  you  I  am  under  lasting  obligations 
for  information  received  in  the  perusal  of 
your  monthly  proceedings,  and  wish  that  I 
could  in  some  way  reciprocate.  So  when 
your  worthy  Mr.  Gardner  asked  me  to  tell 
you  something  of  the  application  of  pho- 
tography to  the  newspapers,  it  was  this  sense 
of  my  indebtedness  that  prompted  me  to  say 
that  I  would,  and  that  the  small  mite  of  in- 
formation which  I  would  attempt  to  contrib- 
ute, notwithstanding  the  crudeness  in  which 
the  subject  was  treated,  and  the  puerile  man- 


ner in  which  it  is  delivered  wouH  in  consid- 
eration of  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  j^iven  be 
at  least  patiently  received  by  you.  1  Jut 
when  I  attempted  last  evening  to  collect  my 
thoughts  and  jot  down  some  of  the  facts  of 
my  experience,  I  was  surprised  to  find  how 
vast  the  subject  was.  and  how  little  after  all 
I  knew  about  it.  Though  the  object  to  be 
attained  is  simply  the  presentation  of  pic- 
tures in  a  newspaper  the  methods  used  are  so 
multiplex  and  the  processes  so  variable,  that 
to  keep  in  the  track  and  avoid  being  switch- 
ed off  by  the  various  branches  of  detail  I 
thought  it  better  to  consign  my  little  story 
to  paper  and  read  it  off,  boy's  composition 
style ;  beside  this  is  my  maiden  attempt  in 
this  line  and  you  can  see  it  comes  about  as 
natural  to  me  as  flying  would. 

I  think  it  was  Charles  Dickens  who  said 
of  the  newspaper  man  :  "  He  photographed 
everything,  epitomized  everything,  was  dead- 
headed in  this  world  and  expected  to  be  in 
the  next."  This  saying,  though  made  twen- 
ty years  ago,  may  be  looked  at  in  the  light 
of  a  prophecy ;  for  it  has  become  literally 
true  that  without  photography  the  illustrated 
newspaper  of  to-day  would  be  impossible; 
and  this  change  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  decade. 

It  is  told  of  the  last  of  the  Harper  Bros, 
that,  when  dying,  he  called  his  son  to  give 
him  some  advice  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  business  which  was  about  to  fall 
to  his  charge.  Said  he,  "  above  all  things 
take  care  of  the  Weekly  (referring  to  the  il- 
lustrated paper  which  bears  their  name). 
Do  not  be  tempted  by  new  processes  to  de- 
viate from  the  old  and  well  tried  methods 
of  engraving.  If  a  rival  does  undertake  to 
give  the  events  of  one  day  in  an  illustrated 
form  on  the  next,  and  you  should  come  along 
like  the  old  lumbering  stage  coach  one  week 
later,  remember  you  put  it  on  record;  you 
put  it  on  record."  The  idea  of  recording 
current  history  carefully  and  accurately  is 
the  true  duty  of  journalism.  But  I  regret 
to  say  that  the  press,  instead  of  educating 
the  public  up  to  a  healthy  standard,  seeks  to 
pander  more  and  more  to  the  demand  for 
sensational  and  untruthful  rubbish,  the  re- 
sult being  our  people's  minds  are  ruined  by 
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over-much  reading,  and  when  a  paper  pub- 
lishes an  illustration  of  an  event  a  week 
after  its  occurrence,  the  public  look  at  it  as 
a  page  of  ancient  history.  The  same  paper 
that  would  not  allow  plates  produced  by  pho- 
tography to  be  used  in  its  pages  during  the 
life  of  its  founder  now  uses  them  very  large- 

iy. 

To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  varied  uses  of 
photography  on  a  newspaper,  we  will  first 
classify  the  different  kinds  of  illustrations. 

There  are  ist,  portraits  ;  2nd,  landscapes — 
views  of  all  kinds,  3rd,  events — news  events ; 
4th,  cartoons,  etc  ;  5th,  ideal  pictures  ;  6th, 
maps  and  the  various  mechanical  drawings. 

All  portraits  published  are  from  photo- 
graphs. The  only  exceptions  that  I  remem- 
ber were  the  late  A.  T.  Stewart,  George 
Eliot,  Labouchere,  the  present  editor  of  the 
Lotidon  Truth,  etc.  All  landscapes  where 
accuracy  is  required,  as,  for  instance  where 
architecture  is  a  prominent  feature,  photo- 
graphic views  are  utilized.  Without  photo 
graphic  portraits  our  modern  cartoon  would 
be  impossible.  Then  for  news  events,  in- 
stead of  sending  an  artist  to  sketch  an  event 
as  formerly,  the  local  photographer  is  tele- 
graphed to  attend  to  it.  Here  is  the  fiVt 
aid  of  photography  to  bring  the  picture  into 
the  publication  office.  It  is  a  messenger 
that  brings  the  facts  without  coloring  or  ex- 
aggeration. Well  would  it  be  for  the  typo- 
graphical side  did  they  have  such  truthful 
reporters.  But  then  although  the  photo- 
graph brings  to  the  editor  the  facts — the 
naked  truth  as  it  were — they  need  some 
modification  before  publication. 

For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  man's  por- 
trait ;  if  not  a  recent  one  it  must  be  altered 
to  show  his  increased  age.  But  it  would  be 
a  dangerous  proceeding  on  the  part  of  any 
illustrated  paper  to  take  the  same  liberty 
with  a  female  face,  particularly  if  the  pos- 
sessor is  a  live  woman.  In  the  case  of  pic- 
tures for  commercial  purposes,  the  particular 
object  to  be  advertised  must  be  brought  out 
most  prominently.  The  camera,  as  we  all 
understand,  does  not  show  the  partiality  that 
the  advertiser  wishes ;  for  instance,  his  two 
story  store  must  become  a  five  story  one, 
with   throngs  of  customers  passing  in  and 


out  and  loaded  trucks  at  the  curbstone  ;  or 
if  it  is  a  factory  it  must  extend  a  block  or 
two  further  down  the  street,  all  the  neighbor- 
ing buildings  shrinking  into  insignificance 
in  comparison  with  it.  I  am  afraid  I  am 
giving  away  too  many  trade  secrets.  I  only 
mention  these  things  in  order  that  when  you 
see  "from  a  photograph  "  under  a  distorted 
illustration,  you  will  understand  that  it  is 
not  due  to  any  idiosyncrasy  on  the  part  of 
the  photographer.  And  here  let  me  state 
something  that  may  not  be  considered  by 
those  who  think  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  publish  all  illustrations  direct 
from  the  camera  without  the  intervention  of 
artist  or  engraver,  as  many  papers  are  now 
doing ;  and  bye  the  bye  if  there  is  any  glory 
attached  to  the  matter  I  claim  here  that 
your  worthy  president,  Mr.  Newton,  made 
the  first  negative,  and  I  attended  to  the  re- 
mainder of  the  process  of  producing  the  first 
illustration  direct  from  nature  in  a  daily 
newspaper  without  the  intervention  of  artist 
or  engraver.  I  have  many  examples  of  such 
a  process  as  is  now  used  in  the  illustrated 
press  of  to-day,  and  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  its  more  general  adoption  will  be  found 
to  be  in  the  fact  that  very  rarely  will  a  sub- 
ject be  photographed  with  the  composition, 
arrangement,  light  and  shade,  and  possess 
sufficient  spirit  for  publication  in  fac-simile. 

At  present  all  photographs  are  altered  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent  before  presentation 
in  the  newspaper.  This  is  done  after  the 
subject  is  photographed  the  second  time. 
We  have  seen  how  photography  brings  the 
matter  to  the  editor's  hands. 

Now  we  come  to  the  second  use  of  pho- 
tography. The  photograph  is  now  either 
photographed  on  wood,  or  an  untoned  pho- 
tographic print  is  made  on  plain  paper. 

On  this  latter  an  artist  traces  the  design 
with  a  pen  and  india  ink,  and  here  the  alter- 
ations are  made.  If  a  view,  the  artist  intro- 
duces  figures,  alters  the  light  and  shade,  and 
sometimes  changes  the  composition.  When 
he  has  obtained  all  the  assistance  he  requires 
from  the  photograph,  he  bleaches  it  away 
by  pouring  over  the  photographic  print,  on 
which  is  his  india  ink  drawing,  a  solution  of 
bichloride   of    mercury    in   alcohoL     This 
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leaves  his  drawing  on  perfectly  white  paper. 
Now  in  case  of  the  photograph  on  wood, 
the  addition  of  figures  and  other  changes  I 
have  spoken  of  are  made  over  the  photo- 
graph-covered wood  block  before  it  passes 
to  the  engravers,  where  it  is  changed  still 
more.  In  the  case  of  a  wood  engraving, 
photography  is  used  but  twice,  ending  with 
the  placing  of  the  subject  on  wood  ;  so  we 
will  dismiss  it.  But  with  the  india  ink 
drawing  on  paper  photography  must  again 
be  called  into  use  to  produce  a  printing 
block.  The  various  processes  for  accom- 
plishing this  are  innumerable,  but  they  can 
be  classed  under  three  heads,  ist,  what  is 
called  the  etching  method,  2nd,  the  photo- 
relief  plate  method  ;  3rd,  the  photo- electro- 
type. Of  the  three  each  has  its  advantages. 
The  first  or  the  "  etching  method  "  gives  a 
plate  of  zinc  usually  in  which  the  "  whites  " 
or  hollow  portions  of  the  plate  have  been 
dissolved  away  by  an  acid.  The  second  or 
photo-relief  plate  method  produces  a  print- 
ing plate  in  stereotype  metal,  and  the  third 
yields  an  electrotype.  All  three  depend  on 
the  rendering  insoluble  of  gelatine  or  al- 
bumen when,  in  combination  with  a  bichro- 
mate either  of  potash  or  ammonia,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  light.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
resulting  plate  I  will  state  briefly.  The 
zinc  etching  method  produces  the  most  ar- 
tistic result,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  mechan- 
ical in  its  manufacture  to  ever  be  much  used 
here.  It  necessitates  the  personal  attention 
of  a  man  with  artistic  judgment  throughout 
the  whole  process  of  the  etching.  In  Europe, 
where  artistic  labor  is  poorly  paid,  they  can 
afford  to  work  this  process  successfully. 

Mr.  Grenier.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
the  engraver  can  not  work  better  from  a 
photograph  on  wood  than  a  drawing? 

Mr.  Horgan.  That  matter  depends  a 
good  deal  on  the  taste  of  the  engraver.  I 
think  if  the  engraver  prefers  to  work  from  a 
drawing  on  wood  the  results  are  better  if 
the  drawings  are  made  large  and  reduced 
by  photography  on  the  wood. 

Mr.  Horgan  continued  his  remarks,  il. 
pistrating  them  by  the  following  diagrams 
on  the  blackboard.  I  have  said  there  were 
three  classes  of  photo-relief  plate  processes 


used  in  the  newspaper.  The  photo-engrav- 
ing, giving  a.  plate  in  type  metal ;  the  photo- 
electrotype,  yielding  an  electrotype,  and  the 
etched  plate,  being  usually  a  zinc  plate  A 
peculiarity  of  the  photo-engraved  plate  is 
that  the  face  or  printing  surface  of  the  line 
is  slightly  convex,  the  corners  being  rounded 
off.  To  show  how  this  occurs  I  will  draw 
a  section  of  a  single  line  showing  the  vari- 
ous steps  of  the  process. 

—     —  Negative  Tilm. 
mm&tim  S«nziVise&  Gelaline. 


M  Action  of  ttieUjrtit-, 


!  Gelatine  wta  swelled 


ss^p   The  Wax  tot. 

Plaster  of  Pans  Morti. 

First  there  is  the  negative  film ;  the  space 
between  the  ends  of  the  two  lines  repre- 
sents a  transparent  line  in  the  negative. 
This  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  sensitized 
sheet  of  gelatine,  the  action  of  the  light  be- 
ing greatest  in  the  centre  of  the  line  and 
least  at  the  edges.  When  the  negative  is 
removed  and  the  sheet  of  gelatine  placed  in 
water  the  portions  not  acted  on  by  light 
swell,  not  leaving  a  perfectly  sharp  angle 
at  the  junction  of  the  hardened  and  unhard- 
ened  portions.  At  this  stage  in  the  process 
begins  the  rounded  corner  of  the  line ;  then 
in  each  of  the  succeeding  steps — the  casting 
of  this  swelled  gelatine  film  in  a  wax  com- 
position, moulding  from  the  wax  in  plaster 
of  Paris,  and  particularly  in  the  last  opera- 
tion of  casting  the  type  metal  stereotype  in 
the  above  plaster  mould  there  is  a  tendency 
to  lose  the  sharpness  of  the  corner  of  the 
line,  the  result  being  a  line  with  a  convex 
face.  Now  in  very  careful  magazine  and 
book  printing  an  artistic  printer  may  take 
advantage  of  the  convexity  of  the  printing 
surface  of  the  lines  to  produce  lines  broad 
or  narrow  according  to  the  degree  of  pres- 
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sure  brought  to  bear  on  them.     This 
ulated  in  what  is  called  "overlaying,--  an 
operation  which  requires  too  much  time  for 
ordinary  printing. 


is  reg- 
an 


—    • —  Negative  Film. 
WW^M  Sensitised  Gelafme, 
WMmrM®  Action  o^"  The  Lignr. 

L_  fifltr  Washing  Out. 

M   Wax  M01/U. 


^"IWK 


The  above  diagram  exhibits  the  several 
steps  in  the  production  of  a  photo-electro" 
type  line.  A  sheet  of  gelatine  is  acted  on 
in  the  same  way  as  in  the  photo- engraving 
method,  the  difference  being  that  the  un- 
hardened  parts  of  the  gelatine  are  washed 
away  instead  of  being  swelled  as  in  the 
former  method,  the  hardened  portions  of  the 
gelatine,  or  the  lines,  being  left  in  relief,  of 
which  an  electrotype  is  made  in  the  ordi- 
nary way. 

Now  the  face  of  the  line  produced  by  this 
method  is  slightly  concave,  and  for  the  same 
reason  as  is  the  convexity  in  the  photo- en- 
graving, there  being  a  small  part  of  the  gel- 
atine at  the  edge  of  the  line  which  is  no1 
rendered  perfectly  insoluble,  thereby  absorb- 
ing sufficient  moisture  during  the  washing- 
out  process  to  raise  the  edge  of  the  line,  pro- 
ducing this  convexity. 

Now  for  reliable  newspaper  work  this  is 
the  better  line ;  it  is  sharp  and  highest  at  the 
corners  where  the  wear  is  the  greatest  in 
the  printing  ;  it  yields  a  square,  honest  line, 
and  furthermore  the  spaces  between  the 
lines  are  longer,  consequently  there  is  less 
danger  of  their  printing  up  than  in  the  photo- 
engraved  plate. 

Zinc  etching  is  shown  by  the  above  dia- 
grams of  a  section  of  a  single  line  through 
the  several  stages  of  the  process.  A  polish- 
ed zinc  plate  is  coated  with  an  extremely 
thin  film  of  albumen  sensitized  with  bichro- 
mate of  ammonia,  and  after  exposure  to  light 
under  a  negative,  the  zinc  plate  is  rolled 
with  a  greasy  ink  over  the  sensitized  albu- 


men film.  On  a  subsequent  washing  with 
a  soft  sponge  and  water  the  albumen  is  re- 
moved from  the  portions  unacted  on  by  the 
light,  carrying  with  it  the  greasy  ink  and 
leaving  the   design    corresponding   to   the 

—    —  Negative  Film. 
WMZM  Zinc  with  Sensitive  Film, 


Action  of  Light. 
/prMing&Wasninf. 


wMw/,  After  TtolEtciinp 

Powdered  Resin  Coatmjp. 

vJm™.  AJlerSwonaEWiity 
rfffifffo™  The  finished  Line. 

transparent  portions  of  the  negative  in  a  film 
of  hardened  albumen  covered  with  greasy 
ink,  this  latter  protecting  the  lines  so  cover- 
ed from  the  acid  in  the  after  operation  of 
etching,  the  protection  being  reinforced  by 
dusting  the  line  with  a  resinous  powder, 
usually  Dragon's  blood. 

Mr.  Horgan  then  explained  the  succeed- 
ing steps  in  the  process,  ending  with  a  dia- 
gram of  a  section  of  the  finished  line  show- 
ing the  steps  down  the  sides  corresponding 
to  the  number  of  etchings  the  plate  has  re- 
ceived. He  closed  by  saying  that  though 
the  last  or  etching  process  produced  the 
most  artistic  results,  it  necessitated  the  su- 
pervision of  artistic  labor  throughout,  and 
therefore  could  not  be  worked  profitably 
in  this  country. 

He  then  presented  the  illustrated  news- 
papers of  France,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Spain,  Germany  and  the  United  States,  all 
containing  example*  of  work  printed  from 
photographically  produced  plates. 

Mr.  Grenier.  I  think  that  the  relief 
processes  are  doBe  better  here  in  America 
than  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Horgan.  That  depends  upon  how 
you  look  at  it  from  a  mechanical  standpoint, 
yet,  in  artistic  results,  France  is  ahead  of 
the  world.    All  the  pictures  I  exhibited  here 
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were   printed    in    a    rapid    steam    printing 
press. 

Prof.  Laudy.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  this  talk,  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  whether  these  plates  can 
be  locked  up  with  ordinary  type  and  print- 
ed with  it? 

Mr.  Horgan.  All  these  plates  are  re- 
lief plates,  and  have  been  locked  up  in  a 
form  and  printed  in  a  rapid  printing  press. 
Upon  the  speed  at  which  the  copies  are 
printed  depends  the  excellence  of  the  work. 
With  the  German  papers  the  speed  is  not 
as  great  as  in  the  New  York  Herald,  and 
the  result  is  correspondingly  better.  Some 
of  these  pictures  were  printed  at  the  rate  of 
800  an  hour ;  the  New  York  Herald  has  the 
highest  rate  of  speed,  Puck  and  that  class 
of  papers,  probably  about  1200  an  hour. 
The  relief  plates  are  the  same  ;  in  all  cases 
the  results  depend  on  the  slowness  of  the 
printing. 

Prof.  Laudy.  Are  these  all  from  metal 
plates  or  some  form  of  gelatine  plates  ?  I 
do  not  claim  to  be  a  newspaper  man  ;  but 
thirteen  years  ago  I  was  employed  with 
Mr.  Moss  and  am  familiar  with  his  pro- 
cess. I  am  very  much  delighted  to  find 
that  photography  is  being  used  in  this  way. 
A.great  deal  of  credit  is  due  to  the  labors 
of  Mr.  Moss  in  the  introduction  of  this  pro- 
cess. To  make  a  plate  that  would  corre- 
spond with  a  wood-cut  was  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties. The  plates  for  Harper's  and  Frank 
Leslie's  and  the  Scientific  American  were 
often  returned  to  us  because  they  were  not 
sufficiently  good. 

I  visited  Mr.  Moss  about  a  year  ago  and 
lie  showed  me  all  over  his  establishment, 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  take  me  into  his 
"Blue  Beard  Chamber."  He  finishes  a 
plate  in  four  hours.  The  other  processes  I 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to. 

Prof.  Laudy.  Could  the  gentleman  say 
if  any  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
Graphic  process? 

Mr.  Horgan.  The  process  used  on  the 
Graphic  is  mine,  and  I  am  ashamed  of  the 
results ;  but  the  photographic  portion  of 
the  process  is  perfection.  It  is  a  photo-lith- 
ographic method.     It  will  retain  the  slight- 


est detail  in  any  drawing  placed  before  the 
lens  of  a  camera,  but  in  the  after  process  of 
printing  as  they  now  conduct  it  there,  the 
result  is  butchered.  It  is  printed  at  a  speed 
of  800  or  1000  an  hour,  which  is  not  very 
slow  for  an  illustrated  paper.  I  don't  suppose 
Harper's  is  printed  much  faster.  By  mul- 
tiplying its  presses  the  Graphic  can  produce 
a  large  edition  in  a  day.  Within  an  hour  a 
drawing  can  be  taken  from  the  hands  of  the 
artist  and  be  made  ready  to  print  in  the  lith- 
ographic steam  printing-press,  the  principal 
facts  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  rapidity 
being  that  a  very  intense  negative  is  not  re- 
quired. The  other  relief  plate  processes 
require  a  very  intense  negative,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  the  very  fine  lines  are 
filled  up,  or  the  negative  is  undertimed  in 
order  to  stand  the  proper  amount  of  inten- 
sification. 

The  President.  We  have  here  some 
illustrations  which  Mr.  Bierstadt,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  himself,  has  sent. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  then  unanimously 
passed  to  Mr.  Horgan  for  his  paper  and  to 
Messrs.  Moss  and  Bierstadt  for  the  exceed- 
ingly fine  specimens  of  their  relative  pro- 
cesses. 

Adjourned. 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. 

The  Society  held  another  business  meet- 
ing on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  May  13, 
at  the  same  time  and  place  as  previously. 
A  committee  of  three  were  appointed  to 
revise  the  constitution,  and  offered  amend- 
ments that  will  be  brought  before  the  next 
regular  meeting. 

Mr.  Janeway  then  presented  a  plan  for 
systematizing  the  work  of  the  Society  by 
dividing  it  into  sections,  each  to  have  a  di- 
rector and  secretary,  and  the  members  to 
select  with  which  section  they  prefer  to 
work. 

Mr.  Wilson  offered  to  lecture  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Society,  for  which  he  received 
thanks.  Several,  donations  of  books  and 
newspapers  were  made. 

Mr.  Beach  then  exhibited  Roche's  new 
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enlarging  camera  and  other  apparatus,  and 
Mr.  Gilder  his  instantaneous  shutter,  in 
which  he  has  recently  made  an  improvement 
by  rendering  it  automatic.  A  sufficient 
amount  in  money  was  pledged  to  insure  the 
speedy  location  of  the  Society  in  suitable 
quarters.  Mr.  Beach  also  exhibited  some 
lantern  slides,  when  the  meeting  adjourned. 


Amateur  Photographers. 
The  Lowell  Association  of  Amateur  Pho. 
tographers  met  by  invitation  at  the  studio 
of  N.  C.  Sanborn  last  evening  and  were  en- 
tertained with  a  demonstration  of  develop- 
ing by  Mr.  Sanborn,  who  used  his  new  for- 
mula and  produced  some  fine  results  Sam- 
ple negatives  and  prints  were  exhibited  by 
several  persons,  and  five  new  members  were 
received.  Charles  E.  Edson  was  elected  li- 
brarian, and  thanks  for  publications  given 
the  Association  were  voted  to  E.  &  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York.  Mr.  Sanborn 
also  received  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  cour- 
tesy.— Lowell  Daily  Courier. 


Seavey's  Catalogue. 
L.   W.  Seavey,  the  famous  background 
painter,  has  just  issued  a  nice  neat  little  cat- 
alogue of  a  few  of  his  grounds  and  accesso- 
ries, which  anyjjone  may  have  on  application. 


H.  A.  Hyatt's  New  Catalogue. 
Another  immense  catalogue  of  192  pages 
comes  to  us  from  the  Mound  City.  It  is 
astonishing  how  much  time  and  means  have 
been  expended  in  the  preparation~and  print- 
ing of  catalogues  of  photo,  materials,  in  the 
West  particularly.  This  one  is  not  an  ex- 
ception, for  it  presents  an  unusually  com- 
plete list  of  photo,  materials,  card  stock, 
mats,  frames,  etc.,  to  supply  the  ordinary 
and  extraordinary  requirements  of  the  city 
or  suburban  professional  or  amateur.  H. 
A.  H.  is  evidently  a  live  man,  and  the  peo- 
ple know  it. 

The  special  attention  of  the  reader  is  in- 
vited to  a  short  paper  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent  on 
another  page,  headed  Photography  without 
Silver,  or  Gold,  or  Paper. 


A  Disastrous  Fire. 
We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  25th  ult.  a  disastrous 
fire  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishment of  the  Scovill  Mfg  Co.,  in  Pell 
Street,  this  city.  The  building  and  con- 
ten's  were  a  total  wreck.  We  presume 
the  Company  will  soon  be  again  in  opera- 
tion, and  ready  to  supply  the  demands  of 
the  trade. 

Photography. 
The  first  and  second  numbers  of  a  new 
semi-monthly  photographic  journal  bearing 
the  title  of  Photography  have  come  to 
hand.  It  is  published  in  Chicago  by  Mr.  J. 
Sawtelle  Ford,  a  gentleman  already  well 
known,  especially  in  picture  and  art  circles. 


Another  Novel  Gallery  in  Chicago. 
Messrs.  Coulter  &  Hodges  have 
opened  a  new  gallery  in  Chicago  on  Indiana 
Avenue,  among  the  private  residences.  The 
patrons  are  not  required  to  pay  until  they 
are  first  shown  and  have  expressed  them- 
selves satisfied  with  the  proofs.  Everything 
about  it  is  elegant  and  cosey,  and  the  oper- 
ating room  is  admirably  arranged.  Dall- 
meyer's  rapid  rectilinears  are  the  instru- 
ments used. 

To  be  Used  Exclusively. 
For  the  interesting  series  of  experiments 
in  photographing  men  and  animals  in  mo- 
j  tion    which    Mr.    Muybridge    proposes    to 
1  conduct  in  Philadelphia  during  the  coming 
summer,  the   Eastman    Special   dry  plates 
will  be  exclusively  used.     We  have  already 
received  an   order   for    100  dozen  for  that 
purpose.       Twenty- two    Dallmeyer    lenses 
are  to  be  employed.     Mr.  Muybridge's  suc- 
cess is  undoubtedly  assured. 


Temporary  Removal. 
Mr.  John  Carbutt,  who  is  about  to 
establish  himself  permanently  at  Wayne 
Junction,  on  the  Bound  Brook  Road,  gives 
notice  of  his  temporary  removal  to  the  X. 
E.  Cor.  of  Tenth  and  Filbert  Streets,  Phila. 
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Anthony's  New  Embossed  Envelope. 
This  novel  and  handsome  envelope  sup- 
plies a  long  expressed  demand,  forming  an 
elegant  receptacle  for  either  the  carte  de 
visite  photograph  or  the  bon  ton  ferrotype. 
It  is  embossed  on  fine,  delicately  toned  pa- 
per, from  an  entirely  new  design,  and  may 
be  had  in  assorted  tints  with  oval  and  arch 
openings.  They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of 
four  packs  containing  twenty-five  each,  at 
$1  00  per  100. 

Illustrated  Price  List  of  Mr.  W.  D. 
Gatchel. 

Another  attractive  catalogue  has  just 
reached  us,  this  time  from  our  old  and  much 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  W.  D.  Gatchel  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  Like  several  others  it  con- 
tains the  fine  list  of  card  stock  of  the  Col- 
lins Co.,  and,  of  course,  a  large  variety  of 
the  usual  photographic  supplies. 

No  man  in  the  West,  perhaps,  is  more 
widely  known  to  the  photographic  trade, 
and  this  useful  evidence  of  renewed  enter- 
prise and  vigor  will  both  serve  and  gratify 
hosts  of  friends. 


Note  Book  of  Photography. 
Something  that  every  amateur  and  land- 
scape photographer  should  have  is  Antho- 
ny's Note  Book  of  Photography.  It  is  a 
nice  little  book  bound  in  cloth,  and  contains 
perforated  leaves  with  numbers,  which  may 
be  instantly  separated  and  gummed  to  the 
negative.  It  is  also  a  complete  register  of 
the  date,  No.,  subject,  lens,  focus,  stop,  time 
of  day  and  maker's  plates,  with  space  also 
for  remarks.     Price  25  cents. 


The  report  of  the  Ass'n  of  Oper.  Photos. 
of  N.  Y.,  etc,  are  omitted  for  want  of  space. 


A  late  amateur  convert,  on  looking 
over  our  instruction  book,  brightened  up 
with  a  smile  and  said  :  Its  all  right ;  I 
find  one  can  remove  the  skies  with  it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Watertown,  Wis.,  March  25,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Enclosed  please  find  Money 
Order  for  the  Photographic  Bulletin 
for  this  year.  It  is  very  interesting  and  full 
of  information. 

Respectfully, 

H.  C.  Dobbratz. 
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Hull,  Canada,  March  6,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  I  enclose  two  dollars.  Please 
send  along  the  Bulletin  for  1884,  as  I' 
look  for  it  eagerly,         Yours, 

F.  X.  FlLTEAU. 


Muskegan,  Mich  ,  March  7,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents :  Enclosed  please  find  P.  O.  Order 
for  the  Bulletin  (illustrated)  for  1884,  a 
welcome  visitor,  which  I  eagerly  look  for 
every  month.         Yours  truly, 

Wm.  McComb. 


Tampa,  Fla.,  April  20,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  will  say  that  I  have  now 
received  all  the  numbers  of  the  Bulletin  ; 
there  was  only  a  delay.  Am  sorry  to  put 
you  to  so  much  trouble,  but  could  not  do 
without  it. 

Respectfully, 

J.  C.  Field 


New  York,  May  12,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Friends:  Letters  are  pressing  in 
even  from  California  concerning  the  etching 
process,  and  I  have  a  summer's  work  be- 
fore me  should  I  attempt  to  answer  all. 

Will  you  therefore  please  announce  in  the 
next  number  of  the  Bulletin  that  I  will 
furnish  for  the  following  number  a  complete 
description  of  the  process  from  cleaning  the 
glass  to  the  finished  etching,  intaglio  and  re- 
lief. I  hope  to  make  it  interesting ;  I  know 
it  will  be  reliable.  Yours  truly, 

Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 


Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  April  12,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  The  New  England  Photo- 
graphic Association  is  organized  for  the 
year  under  the  following  officers,  viz.,  A.  A. 
Glines,  of  Newton,  Pres.,  and  H.  W.  Whit- 
ney, 563  Main  St.,  Cambridgeport,  Secy. 
H.  W.  Whitney,  Secy. 


The  Prosch  Shutter. 

lExtract  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  H.  T.  A.] 
I  will  not  close  without  expressing  my 
appreciation  of  the  excellence  of  Prosch's 
instantaneous  shutter,  which  I  have  tried 
repeatedly  on  moving  objects  at  close  quar- 
ters with  uniformly  good  success  ;  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
many  shutters  with  which  I  have  experi- 
mented, this  one  is  the  best.  Light,  yet 
strong,  neat  and  safe,  rapid  and  easy  of 
manipulation,  it  seems  to  combine  all  the 
good  qualities  which  a  perfect  shutter 
should  possess ;  and  with  such  an  instru- 
ment on  a  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear,  with 
an  Eastman  special  behind  it,  that  object 
must  be  swift  indeed  that  could  escape  be- 
ing caught. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

von  Sothen. 


Mkriden,  Ct.,  April  10,  1884. 

A.  Prosch,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Yours  of  the  8th  is  at  hand 
and  shutter  received  all  right.  It  is  a  per- 
fect little  beauty  and  works  like  a  charm. 
I  am  well  pleased  with  it.  It  is  my  beau 
ideal  of  a  shutter,  and  is  by  far  the  handiest 
thing  I  have  yet  seen. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  J.  Mansfield,  M.  D. 


And  now  Mr.  Reid  Retires. 
There  has  been  another  change  in  the 
firm  of  Inglis  &  Reid,  of  Rochester.  Mr. 
Walker,  the  gentleman  who  established  the 
business,  withdrew  a  short  time  ago ;  and 
now  Mr.  Reid  retires,  leaving  Mr.  Inglis  the 
sole  proprietor. 


A   young   man  who  is   thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with   the   photo,   stock    business 
may  find  an  opening  by  addressing 
Percy  A.  McGeorge, 

Care  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
591  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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On  Print  Washing— A  Hint  for  Beginners. 

BY    C.   W.  BENTLEY. 

That  there  are  amateurs  at  all  times 
commencing  the  interesting  study  of  pho« 
tography  is  a  positive  fact,  it  not  being  a 
strange  occurrence  to  see  some  impatient 
amateur  commencing  in  the  middle  of  win- 
ter. Those  who  think  that  photography 
will  be  an  easy  method  of  achieving  great 
results,  and  astonishing  half  the  neighbor- 
hood with  the  excellency  of  their  work,  and 
which  they  will  be  able  to  accomplish  with- 
out any  trouble,  were  never  more  mistaken 
in  their  lives. 

However,  rather  than  discourage  the 
young  beginner,  it  is  my  special  object  to 
make  a  few  remarks  regarding  one  of  the 
little  difficulties  that  are  sure  to  crop  up  in 
the  hands  of  those  attempting  the  pursuit 
for  the  first  time.  As  my  title  shows,  I 
confine  my  observations  to  one  special  sub- 
ject, and  wish,  for  the  benefit  of  those  in 
trouble,  to  give  my  experience  on  this  par- 
ticular point. 

Years  ago,  when  I  commenced  this  inter- 
esting pursuit,  I  used  to  find  difficulties 
cropping  up  at  every  point  of  the  compass. 
My  chief  cause  for  complaint  was  in  wash- 
ing my  prints,  and  those  who  have  gone 
through  the  mill  will  not  be  surprised  at 
my  stating  that  this  was  one  of  my  prin- 
cipal troubles. 

It  cannot  for  one  moment  be  supposed 
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that  all  will  be  able  to  purchase  the  expen- 
sive apparatus  one  sees  in  the  shops ;  on 
the  contrary,  there  will  be  several  who,  ei- 
ther from  choice  or  necessity,  conduct  their 
operations  with  materials  of  the  most  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  description.  It  was  so 
with  me  ;  I  could  not  afford  to  purchase 
elaborate  apparatus  for  washing  prints  and 
plates,  so  I  from  necessity  made  use  of  a 
large  stoneware  basin  which  I  used  in  my 
dark  room  for  washing  purposes.  This  ba- 
sin also  did  duty  as  a  print  washer,  after 
being  (as  I  thought)  thoroughly  washed 
from  all  traces  of  the  developing  chemicals. 

However,  to  be  brief,  1  must  state  that 
after  giving  my  prints  a  good  soaking,  I 
used  to  find  each  time,  on  looking  at  them, 
that  they  were  gradually  assuming  a  light 
brown  tint,  and  on  further  immersion  get- 
ting darker  and  darker.  After  repeated 
trials  of  this  description,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  really  be  some  trace 
of  the  developing  chemicals  left  in  ihe  ba- 
sin, after  all  my  careful  washing.  This 
brown  color  on  the  print  was  very  vexing, 
especially  with  vignettes,  so  I  thought  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  find  out  the 
cause.  To  do  this  I  made  dilute  solutions 
of  the  developing  chemicals,  and  poured 
each  on  a  separate  piece  of  sensitized  paper, 
and  discovered  that  the  principal  offender 
was  the  pyro.,  which  turned  the  paper  a 
dark  brown  color. 

After  this,  of  course  I  was  very  careful 
to  keep  a  separate  basin  for  prints  alone, 
and  since  that  I  have  never  had  any  cause 
to  complain  of  the  discoloration  of  my 
prints. 

Therefore,  what  I  wish  to  convey  to  the 
minds  of  beginners  is,  to  always  use  a  sepa- 
rate utensil  for  washing  your  prints  in,  and 
to  keep  it  exclusively  for  that  purpose. — 
London  Photo.  News, 


Typographic  Printing  Blocks  from  Half- 
tone Negatives. 

BY    C.  T.  CHESTERMAN. 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  on  the 
above  subject  of  late,  and  some  fine  speci- 


mens have  appeared  in  several  trade  jour- 
nals; the  Gewerbehalle,  and  Die  Blatter 
des  Miinchener  Gewerbe  Vereins,  contain- 
ing many  illustrations  by  it.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  of  so  much  importance  to  the 
photographer  (on  account  of  the  modus 
operandi  being  protected  by  patents)  as  to 
publishers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Man- 
chener  Kunst  Vcrlag,  which  is  doing  a  very 
remunerative  business  with  the  process  of 
Herr  Meisenbach,  and  the  Heliotype  Com- 
pany in  America,  who  own  the  rights  cov- 
ered by  Ives'  patent. 

Although  the  processes  totally  differ 
from  each  other,  according  to  the  specifi- 
cations, yet  the  results  are  identical,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  earlier  speci- 
mens by  the  Ives'  process,  which  are  cross- 
hatched,  like  the  simili-gravure  blocks  of 
M.  Petit  ;  but  they  are  all  equally  good, 
only  very  difficult  to  imitate,  however  care- 
fully one  may  study  the  somewhat  compli- 
cated specifications.  This  piesumption  on 
my  part  caused  me  to  publish  the  following 
details  for  attaining  the  same  ends.  It  may 
be  well,  h  nvever,  to  recapitulate  the  facts 
which  led  to  this  particular  mode  of  opera- 
ting. 

Between  the  year  1868  and  1872,  Mr. 
Scamoni  experimented  extensively  to  obtain 
means  for  rendering  his  helio  engraving  pro- 
cess suitable  for  half-tone  work,  and  it  was 
upon  some  "cross-hatched"  transfer  paper 
prepared  during  that  period,  and  which  had 
been  stowed  away  entirely  forgotten,  that 
our  first  successful  attempts  weie  made. 

Being  thorough  masters  of  gelatine  re- 
lief-making, we  uid  not  put  much  faith  111 
the  use  of  a  V-shaped  instrument  for  plan- 
ing or  scooping  out  lines  with,  but  started 
at  once  with  the  means  we  had  previously 
tried  for  giving  a  stippled  effect  to  negatives 
intended  for  half  tone — helio-gravings.  At 
first  we  tried  the  interposition  between  the 
negative  and  sensitive  photo- litho  paper  of 
a  collodion  film  impressed  with  suitable 
lines ;  this,  however,  did  not  lay  very  flat 
unless  it  was  caught  under  water  upon  the 
negative  itself,  and  then,  nine  times  out  of 
ten,  it  would  split  up  from  the  glass,  bring- 
ing the  negative  with  it.     This  mode  we 
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therefore  abandoned  for  the  following.  Be- 
tween the  subject  to  be  photographed  and 
the  camera,  a  copying  board  is  placed, 
made  especially  for  the  purpose,  so  that  the 
part  carrying  the  board  can  be  raised  or 
lowered  (similar  to  a  steam-boat  chimney), 
whereas  the  feet  remain  stationary  after  the 
focussing  is  completed.  To  this  board  we 
affix  paper  covered  with  a  grain  or  stipple; 
this  time  machine  ruled  diagonal  lines  re- 
placed the  stipple.  After  this  is  brought 
into  focus,  we  note  the  exact  position  of 
the  ground  glass,  lower  the  board  or  screen, 
and  proceed  to  focus  the  subject ;  after  this 
is  exposed,  the  lens  is  capped,  the  ground 
glass  drawn  along  to  its  former  position, 
the  screen  raised,  and  the  lines  or  stipple 
exposed  for  a  certain  length  of  time  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  and  strength  of  lines 
required.  The  lines  can  also  be  printed  in 
different  colors  to  suit  the  subject,  (such  as 
sepia,  carmine,  or  blue).  The  negative  is 
now  developed,  and  we  have  a  picture  cut 
up,  as  it  were,  into  strips  in  the  shadows, 
but  free  from  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
high  lights.  Now  this  would  seem  tu  be 
just  the  thing  that  was  wanted,  but  the  re- 
sulting relief  blocks  did  not  fulfill  our  an- 
ticipations, so  we  had  recourse  to  another 
method  as  follows.  A  matrix  is  taken  in 
piaster  of  a  metallic  plate  or  litho.  stone 
which  has  raised  or  indented  lines  engraved 
or  etched  thereon;  from  this  plaster  ma- 
trix, after  perfect  desiccation,  a  mould  is 
taken  in  printers'  roller  composition — i.  e., 
glue  and  glycerine ;  this,  when  set,  takes 
color  very  well,  and  after  being  rolled  up 
with  printing  ink  can  be  impressed  just  the 
same  as  an  elastic  stamp  on  to  any  existing 
negative,  to  which  it  imparts  either  black 
lines  or  diamond-shaped  dots  according  to 
the  kind  of  plate  used,  raised  or  indented  ; 
afterwards  a  transfer  is  made  to  zinc  in  the 
usual  way,  and  etched.  This  method  does 
for  coarse  work,  and  is  very  inexpensive,  as 
the  elastic  moulds  last  for  a  considerable 
time. 

As  this  did  not  give  results  suitable  for 
fine  work,  such  as  we  had  seen  in  the  Pho- 
tographic News  about  two  years  back,  we 
tried  several  other  ways  which  we  had  pre- 


viously used,  which  brought  us  to  our  Long* 
forgotten  paper  previously  mentioned.  This 
paper  was  prepared  by  giving  a  well-sized 
paper  of  even  texture  five  or  six  coats  of  a 
mixture  of  size  and  white  lead,  allowing 
each  coating  to  dry  before  the  successive 
one  was  applied  ;  then  it  was  glazed  by 
pulling  through  the  litho.  press  upon  a 
smooth  stone;  afterwards  it  was  slightly 
damped  and  pressed  in  contact  with  a  plate 
which  had  been  used  for  impressing  a  bor- 
der, and  fine  hatchings  for  book-covers.  Of 
course,  we  could  only  use  the  centre  of  thi3, 
containing  about  six  square  inches  of  cross- 
hatched  lines  inside  the  border.  Formerly, 
this  was  worked  upon  with  a  lithographic 
crayon,  and  portions  cut  off  and  used  where 
required  by  transferring  them  to  stone  or 
glass.  Now  it  occurred  to  us  that  a  design 
in  fatty  ink  could  be  printed,  instead  of 
drawn  thereon  with  a  lithographic  crayon, 
and  as  we  required  a  picture  in  half- tone 
suitable  for  transferring  to  zinc,  what  could 
give  us  better  impressions  than  a  collotype 
plate  ?  So  we  tried  it,  and  found  it  per- 
fect ;  and  anyone  who  can  make  a  collo- 
type plate,  and  knows  how  to  do  zinc  etch- 
j  ing,  can  reproduce  type  high  blocks  with 
half  tints  equal  to  any  done  by  the  existing 
methods,  and  without  fear  of  infringing 
patent  rights. 

Eventually,  such  ribbed  surface  paper 
would  become  an  article  of  commerce  if 
there  was  a  demand  for  it,  and  transfers 
made  thereon  could  be  given  out  to  experi- 
enced zinc  etchers,  so  that  collotypists  could 
easily  undertake  such  work,  as  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  making  an  impression 
upon  such  paper  than  upon  fine  chalk-sur- 
faced paper ;  it  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  good  stone  to-stone  re-transfer 
ink  must  be  employed  instead  of  the  ordi- 
nary printing  ink. — London  Photo.  News. 


The  well-known  chemist,  M.  Lecoq  de 
Boisbandrau,  has  made  known  a  very  simple 
and  ingenious  method  of  filtering  liquids 
containing  very  finely  divided  precipitates, 
which,  as  most  experimentalists  know,  will 
often  pass  through  the  closest  grained  filter 
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paper.  For  instance  :  in  preparing  a  silver 
bath  by  saturating  a  strong  solution  of  sil- 
ver with  iodide,  and  then  diluting,  the  opal- 
escent appearance  produced  by  the  fineness 
of  the  precipitate  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  one 
passage  through  a  single  filter;  two  nitra- 
tions through  two  folds  of  filter  paper  usu- 
ally being  necessary  to  obtain  absolute 
brightness  in  the  filtrate.  By  the  means  de- 
signed by  the  chemist  we  have  named  this 
will  be  obviated.  He  boils  a  number  of 
pieces  of  ordinary  filter  paper  in  aqua  regia 
till  a  thick  fluid  is  formed.  This  is  next 
poured  into  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
the  precipitate  well  washed  by  decantation 
or  otherwise.  A  portion  of  the  flocculent 
mass  is  mixed  up  with  water  and  poured  into 
a  filter.  After  the  latter  has  drained  it 
will  have  become  compact  in  texture,  and 
its  pores  filled  up  by  the  precipitate  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  permit  its  thoroughly  filter- 
ing out  the  finest  precipitates.  In  place  of 
preparing  the  filter  in  this  manner  tome  of 
the  prepared  paper  may  be  stirred  up  into 
the  fluid  to  be  filtered,  when  it  gradually  fills 
up  the  interstices  and  pores  as  the  filtration 
proceeds.  We  should  imagine  it  would  be 
necessary  to  pass  the  first  portion  of  the  fil- 
trate through  the  filter  again. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


The  Influence  of  Different  Substances 
upon  the  Gelatino-Bromide  Film.* 

BY    A.  AUDRA. 

The  desire  to  shorten  the  time  for  ex- 
posure of  gelatine  plates  induced  me  to 
test  the  effect  of  different  substances  upon 
the  sensitive  film  alter  exposure  and  before 
developing. 

For  this  purpose  I  poured  upon  an  ex- 
posed plate  in  parallel  stripes  different  so- 
lutions, namely,  solutions  of  chrome  alum, 
common  alum,  hyposulphite  of  soda,  bi- 
chromate of  potassium  and  water,  to  which 
was  added  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia. 
These  solutions  I  allowed  to  act  for  about 
a  minute,  and  then  I  washed  the  plate  thor- 

*  Translated  from  Photographischcs  A>chtv  by 
H.  I). 


oughly,  letting  the  water  run  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stripes  to  prevent  a  mixture  of 
the  solutions  ;  then  I  developed  in  the  reg- 
ular way  with  the  iron  developer.  Upon 
the  parts  treated  with  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  the  water  and  ammonia,  the  image  ap- 
peared almost  instantly;  afterwards  with 
water  only ;  then  upon  those  containing 
alum  and  chrome  alum,  and  last  upon  the 
part  treated  with  bichromate  of  potassium. 
During  the  normal  duration  of  exposure 
the  relative  density  of  the  several  stripes 
remained  the  same,  while  the  high  lights  be- 
came brighter.  Upon  the  first  two  stripes 
the  image  appeared  stronger  and  somewhat 
foggy,  but  more  transparent  and  weaker 
upon  all  the  others.  From  these  experi- 
ments I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  al- 
kaline solutions,  as  hyposulphite  of  soda, 
and  water  with  ammonia,  accelerated  the 
development,  fogging  the  image  more  or 
less,  and  that  the  acid  solution  retarded 
the  development  and  required  a  longer  peri- 
od of  exposure.  In  consequence  of  this  I 
discontinued  with  the  latter,  but  have  made 
numerious  experiments  with  the  hyposul- 
phite of  soda  and  the  ammonia. 

I  commenced  with  a  bath  containing 
hyposulphite  of  soda  and  water,  i  :  1,000, 
and  plunged  one-half  of  an  exposed  plate 
into  the  same  for  one  minute.  After  wash- 
ing this  one-half  it  developed  with  lighten- 
ing rapidity  ;  when  the  image  began  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  other  half  of  the  plate,  that 
upon  the  first  half  had  already  become 
almost  invisible  by  fog  and  over-develop- 
ment. I  then  took,  therefore,  ten  times  the 
quantity  of  water  in  proportion  to  the  bath, 
and  even  then  the  action  was  a  very  quick 
one;  the  result  was  better,  and  the  fog  that 
appeared  did  no  harm  to  the  negative,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  gave  it  a  uniformity  the 
other  half  did  not  possess.  To  continue  the 
experiment  I  increased  the  volume  of  water 
again  ten  times,  so  that  I  had  now  a  pro- 
portion of  i  :  100,000  or  about  one  gram  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  to  100  liters  of  water, 
and  even  with  this  very  limited  quantity  of 
soda  the  bath  still  acted  very  energetically. 
To  obtain  therefore  a  very  sensitive  plate 
put  the  same  after  exposure  for  one  to  two 
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minutes  into  a  solution  of  one  part  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  10,000  parts  of  water  j 
wash  it  well  and  develope.  This  formula 
seems  to  me  to  be  better  than  the  one  I 
previously  recommended.  By  adding  to  the 
developer  a  little  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the 
action  becomes  more  certain  and  the  pic- 
ture will  not  be  spoiled. 

Similar  results  I  obtained  also  with  water 
containing  ammonia.  Five  parts  of  ammo- 
nia to  100  parts  of  water  gave  a  completely 
fogged  picture  ;  1  :  100  was  still  too  strong  ; 
•£ :  100  seemed  to  be  the  right  proportion  ; 
but,  I  repeat,  hyposulphite  of  soda  acts  much 
better,  and  the  ammonia  solution  I  men- 
tion as  a  matter  of  theory  only. 

I  have  also  treated  the  formulas  recom- 
mended by  several  operators,  to  plunge  the 
plates  into  pure  water  before  developing, 
but  this  has  given  me  very  little  satisfaction. 
One  half  of  the  plate  so  immersed  in  the 
water  developed  much  slower  than  the  other 
out  of  the  water,  but,  after  the  developer 
had  acted  for  one  to  two  minutes,  the 
plate  gained  what  it  lacked  in  the  begin- 
ning, and  after  fixing  there  was  hardly  any 
discernible  difference.  The  condition  was 
different  though,  after  having  the  plate  in 
the  water  for  quarter  of  an  hour  or  longer. 
The  immersed  half  appeared  as  before,  slow- 
er than  the  other  ;  but  the  tones  became  so 
much  brighter  that  the  fogging  increased. 
In  the  fixing  bath  this  half  became  so 
opaque  that  I  could  not  remove  it  even 
after  leaving  for  twelve  hours  in  the  fixing 
solution.  Ascribing  this  appearance  to 
the  salts  contained  in  the  well  water,  I  re- 
peated my  experiments  with  distilled  water, 
but  to  my  surprise  with  the  same  results. 

Many  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from 
these  few  experiments  The  first  and  most 
important  of  these  is,  that  the  gelatino-bro- 
mide  of  silver  film  is  extremely  sensitive  to 
extraneous  influences.  Does  it  not  show 
that  gelatine  plates  exposed  to  alkaline  or 
acid  gasses  will  fog  or  lose  their  sensitive- 
ness ?  Coming  in  contact  with  paper  or 
cardboard  containing  traces  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  or  chloride,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at 
if  a  trace  or  impression  remains  upon  the 
plate  ?     If,  lastly,  washing  in  pure  water  for 


a  few  minutes  produces  fog,  cannot  the 
moisture  of  the  air  under  prolonged  action 
exercise  the  same  influence? 

My  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that 
in  all  other  tests  non-exposed  plates  gave 
the  same  results — fog  where  the  plate  came 
in  contact  with  hyposulphite  of  soda,  fog 
also  on  such  parts  as  remained  in  distilled 
or  well  water  for  a  longer  time  than  fifteen 
to  thirty  minutes. 


A  Modification  of  the  Alkaline  Developer. 

Our  readers  know  that  the  ordinary  de- 
veloper containing  ammonia,  bromide,  and 
pyro.,  does  not  possess  permanent  alka- 
linity, for  its  strength  is  liable  to  variations 
on  keeping,  on  account  of  the  first-named 
constituent,  ammonia.  Some  of  the  am- 
monia gas  is  sure  to  find  its  way  out,  and 
the  solution  deteriorates  in  strength.  The 
necessity  for  the  presence  of  some  alkali  i», 
we  need  scarcely  tell  our  readers,  to  increase 
and  to  hasten  the  reducing  power  of  the 
pyro.  The  re-agent  used  to  accomplish 
this  end  when  pyro.  is  used  in  the  labora- 
tory for  determining  the  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen in  a  gas  analysis  is  caustic  potash.  As 
long  ago  as  seven  years  the  use  of  caustic 
potash  in  alkaline  development  was  discussed 
by  Captain  Abney,  and  we  have  been  able 
J  to  successfully  develope  many  plates  by 
means  of  the  alkaline  hydrates,  but  we  wish 
first  to  point  out  what  may  be  important 
applications  of  them.  We  wish  to  show 
how  these  hydrates  of  potash  and  soda  may 
be  turned  to  account,  while  those  who  pre- 
fer the  use  of  ammonia  may  still  have  the 
pleasure  of  using  it. 

Caustic  potash  and  caustic  soda  are  more 
powerful  alkalis  than  ammonia,  and  are  ca- 
pable of  turning  ammonia  out  of  a  combi- 
nation. If  caustic  potash  be  added  to  a  so- 
lution of  a  salt  of  ammonium,  ammonia  is 
set  free,  and  may  be  recognized  by  its  smell. 

To  apply  this  to  purposes  of  develop- 
ment, we  made  up  the  following  solutions : 

Pyro.  Solution. 
\\  grs.  of  pyro.  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
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Bromide  Solution. 

Bromide  of  ammonium,      .     35  grains. 

Water,        I  ounce. 

Alkaline  Solution. 

Caustic  potash,    ....     20  grains. 

Water,        I  ounce. 

The  last  two  solutions  are  calculated  to  be 
of  the  relative  strengths  necessary  to  form, 
by  adding  them  in  equal  proportions,  potas- 
sium bromide  and  ammonia  by  double  de- 
composition. In  fact,  providing  the  chem- 
icals are  pure,  if  the  relative  quantities  by 
weight  of  the  two  compounds  are  as  7  to  4, 
there  should  be  neither  bromide  of  ammo- 
nium nor  caustic  potash  in  a  mixed  sola 
tion  ;  but  a  slight  variation  in  the  chemical 
purity  will  not  affect  the  practical  result. 

Trying  this  first  on  a  quarter-plate  that 
had  received  the  usual  exposure,  we  took 
one  ounce  of  the  pyro.  solution,  and  ten  to 
fifteen  drops  each  of  the  bromide  and  alka- 
line solutions.  The  image  came  up  quick- 
ly, and  reached  good  density.  By  varying 
the  exposure,  and  with  it  the  proportions 
of  bromide  and  alkali,  we  were  also  able  to 
get  successful  results.  The  plates  we  used 
registered  24  on  Mr.  Warnerke's  sensi- 
tometer.  and  gave  good  images.  It  is  not 
easy  to  give  a  formula  which  will  suit  every 
class  of  plates,  and  each  manipulator,  of 
course,  prefers  to  suit  his  own  taste  in  thi> 
respect ;  but.  with  ordinary  exposures,  good 
results  may  be  obtained  without  using  the 
alkaline  solution  in  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  bromide  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
complete  double  decomposition.  A  larger 
proportion  of  the  caustic  potash  may  be 
used  if  required  ;  but,  in  that  case,  we  are 
no  longer  using  the  ordinary  developer. 

It  is  a  question  mooted  now  and  again, 
whether  we  cannot  get  rid  of  the  use  of  am- 
monia altogether,  and  relieve  photographers 
of  the  inconvenience  arising  from  its  fumes 
during  development ;  and  here  we  come 
back  to  a  matter  already  touched  upon  ,  the 
use  of  caustic  potash  in  place  of  ammonia, 
no  ammonium  salt  being  used.  It  was  in 
this  direction  that  we  first  experimented, 
and  with  success.  The  following  was  the 
formula  we  used  : 


Pyro  Solution. 
\\  grs.  of  pyro  to  each  ounce  of  water. 

Bromide  Solution. 
Potassium  bromide,      .     .     20  grains. 
Water, 1  ounce. 


Alkaline  Solution. 


Caustic  potash, 
Water,        .     . 


20  grains. 
1  ounce. 


To  one  ounce  of  pyro  we  take  fifteen  drops 
of  potassium  bromide,  and  commence  de- 
velopment with  five  drops  only  of  the  al- 
kaline solution,  adding  more  if  required. 

This  developer,  wi  h  two  kinds  of  plates 
on  which  we  have  used  it,  gives  good  results, 
but  more  pyro  stain  was  observed  than  with 
the  other  formula  given.  This  increase  of 
stain  is  also  a  defect  of  the  potash  carbon- 
ate developer,  but  it  may  be  removed  by 
an  application  of  the  clearing  solution  of 
alum  and  citric  acid.  We  have  not  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  green  fog  with  this  devel- 
oper, even  on  forcing  the  development  of  an 
under-exposed  plate  ;  a  large  excess  of  caus- 
tic potash  only  brought  about  increased 
pyro  stain.  We  have  not  yet  cried  sulphite 
of  soda  with  either  of  these  developers. — 
London  Photo.  News. 


We  have  received  the  February  and 
March  numbers  of  the  new  photographic 
journal  A  Arte  Photographica  which  main- 
tains the  excellent  character  of  the  first 
issue.  The  articles  are  interesting  and  in- 
structive, and  the  illustrations  very  fine,  es- 
pecially the  one  published  in  the  latter, 
representing  a  picturesque  old  mill  with  a 
roof  thatched  with  grass,  on  the  borders  of 
a  lovely  stream  which  dashes  along  over  its 
rocky  bed,  forming  numerous  little  cascades 
as  it  winds  its  way  onward. 

The  journal  has  a  large  corps  of  corres- 
pondents, comprising  many  well  known 
photographic  amateurs,  of  whom  the  most 
distinguished  are  Mr.  Carlos  Relvas  and 
Miss  Margarida  Relvas.  It  would  well 
repay  any  one  acquainted  with  the  Portu- 
guese language  to  subscribe  to  this  valuable 
periodical. 
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The  Oxyhydrogen  Lime  Light. 

BY    ST.   VINCENT   BEECHEY. 

Few  of  your  correspondents  have  had 
more  experience  with  the  lime  light  for 
lanterns  than  myself.  For  forty  years  I 
have  lectured  every  winter  and  never  had 
an  accident.  The  accidents  referred  to  in 
your  article  of  the  4th  instant  were,  I  snp- 
pose,  those  in  or  near  Bolton,  and  you  will 
remember  they  were  both  caused  by  using 
ether  for  hydrogen.  I  have  never  seen  the 
apparatus,  but,  as  you  know,  ether  is  ex- 
tremely volatile,  the  vapor  often  catching 
at  a  light  several  feet  off. 

But  the  ordinary  lime  light  is  of  two 
kinds.  The  best  for  large  pictures  is  that 
in  which  the  two  gases  are  mixed  in  a  small 
chamber  in  the  jet  before  impinging  on  the 
lime  cylinder.  This  kind  requires  the  use 
of  two  gas  bags,  and  is  perfectly  safe  pro- 
vided equal  pressure  is  kept  on  both  bags. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  either  people  or 
articles  of  furniture  cause  the  pressure 
board  of  one  bag  to  catch,  whilst  the  other, 
of  course,  goes  on.  But  this  is  manifest  to 
the  exhibitor  at  the  moment  by  the  light, 
and  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  continue 
to  a  dangerous  extent  By  increase  of 
equal  pressure  this  light  may  be  made  equal 
to  pictures  of  twenty-five  feet  diameter.  I 
have  often  had  such  in  the  large  Town 
Hall  of  Ashton. 

The  second  kind  of  lime  light,  and  the 
best  for  pictures  (say)  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet 
diameter,  is  formed  by  what  is  called  a 
"  blow-through  "  jet.  In  this  jet  the  gasses 
mix  only  at  their  exit  from  the  tube,  and 
cannot  by  any  possibility  cause  an  explo- 
sion. They  are  safer  than  any  kind  of  par- 
afhne  lamp  ;  for  the  heat  caused  by  four  or 
five  wicks  is  intense  enough,  I  should  think, 
to  volatilize  the  parafnne  as  dangerously  as 
the  ether  above  referred  to.  The  blow 
through  jet  requires  only  an  oxygen  bag, 
the  hydrogen  being  supplied  from  the  ordi- 
nary gas  jet. 

There  is  another  very  pretty  little  oxy- 
calcium  light  (besides  those  in  which  alco- 
hol in  a  spirit  lamp  supplies  the  hydrogen 
for  the  oxygen   to  blow  through)   which  I 


invented  many  years  ago,  and  used  in  my 
trinoptic  lantern,  described  in  Mr.  Chad- 
wick's  interesting  book  on  the  Magic  Lan- 
tern. It  consists  of  a  fountain  argand 
lamp,  having  in  the  center  of  the  half-inch 
circular  wick  a  small  brass  tube  or  jet  of 
one  sixteenth  or  one-twelfth  inch  bore. 
This  feeds  the  burning  wick  with  oxygen 
and  creates  a  small,  white,  intense  light, 
which  is  again  increased  by  the  suspension 
of  a  lime  ball  half  an  inch  in  diameter  by 
platinum  wire  right  over  the  centre  of  the 
wick,  which,  becoming  beautifully  incandes- 
cent, unites  with  the  flame  and  greatly  in- 
tensifies it.  This  light  is  perfectly  safe  in 
any  hands.     The  oil  used  is  salad  oil. 

Now,  one  word  as  to  the  electric  light : 
My  Rectory  is  lighted  by  it  and  I  have  a 
Giamme  dynamo.  But  the  electric  light 
will  only  do  for  the  lantern  where  the  ap- 
paratus is  fixed  and  permanent,  as  for  large 
discs  the  arc  light  must  be  used.  This  is 
the  case  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  Incandes- 
cent lamps  are  seldom  used  of  more  than 
twenty-candle  power.  In  these  the  shape 
of  the  light  is  bad  for  definition,  and  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  more  than  a  small  disc- 
Accumulators  are  as  yet  far  from  perfect, 
and  it  would  require  a  very  large  number 
of  them  indeed  to  keep  up  an  arc  light  for 
two  hours.  Depend  upon  it  there  is  no 
light  for  the  lantern  equal  to  the  oxyhydro- 
gen lime  light,  and  none  more  safe  than  the 
blow- through  jet.  —  British  fournal  of 
Photography. 

The  Tropicals. 

Many  of  the  leading  photographers  and 
amateurs  now  use  the  Tropical  Dry  Plates 
exclusively  for  portraiture  and  out-door 
work.  They  afford  good  contrasts  and  ad- 
mit of  great  latitude  in  exposure.  With 
them  there  is  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  frilling  or  the  negative  slipping  off  the 
glass,  and  the  use  of  ice  or  alum  in  the  so- 
lutions is  altogether  dispensed  with.  They 
are  acknowledged  to  be  par  excellence  the 
hot  weather  dry  plate. 


Try  Dermaune. 
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Concerning  the  Sensitiveness  to  Color  Col- 
lodion Process  or  the  Correct  Repre- 
sentations of  Colors  by  means  of 
Black  Photography. 

BY     DR.    H.     W.     VOGEL.* 
/.     In  trodiution . 

I  have  hitherto  mentioned  in  this  journal 
that,  after  an  investigation  of  eleven  years, 
I  have  succeeded  at  last  in  producing  collo- 
dion plates  which  are  at  least  eight  times 
more  sensitive  to  the  yellow  of  the  spec- 
trum than  to  the  blue,  enabling  one  to  make 
with  the  same  a  copy  of  the  table  of  colors 
of  my  instruction  book,  in  which  blue,  yel- 
low and  rose  are  reproduced  in  natural  pro- 
portion of  tone.  This  has  awakened  a 
lively  interest  in  scientific  and  photographic 
circles,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  passed  the  resolution  to 
acquire  the  process  and  publish  it  for  the 
benefit  of  all. 

In  accordance  with  the  determination  of 
the  Society  I  bring  this  process  now  before 
the  public. 

I  begin  with  the  strictly  practical  part, 
and  at  a  later  date  shall  give  a  more  de- 
tailed description  of  my  experiments. 

Ordinary  portrait  collodion  shows  the 
highest  sensitiveness  in  the  dark  blue  part 
of  the  spectrum,  incorrectly  called  indigo 
blue  ;  only  after  a  very  long  exposure  a 
sensitiveness  to  the  green,  yellow  and  red 
appears. 

According  to  the  principle  first  demon- 
strated by  me  this  sensitiveness  to  green, 
yellow  and  red  can  be  increased  by  other 
bodies   absorbing    these    rays.f      Most    of 

*  Translated  from  PhotograJ>hische  Wochenblatt 
by  H.  D. 

t  Regarding  the  action  of  these  substances,  there 
seems  to  be  complete  ignorance  in  many  circles,  even 
among  those  who  ought  to  know.  A  late  technical 
journal  contained  the  following  : 

"  The  application  of  eosine  had  not  the  effect  of  an 
increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow."  The  mistaken 
idea  of  this  assertion  is  best  shown  in  the  following 
facts  that  the  eosine  collodion  described  further  on 
will  reproduce  the  yellow  of  the  solar  spectrum  after 
one  second's  exposure,  while  the  same  collodion  with- 
out eosine  will  show  a  weak  action  to  yellow  only 
after  one  minute's  exposure.     The  sensitiveness  to 


these  bodies  act  best  upon  collodion  dry 
plates,  and  a  proportionate  few  only  are 
suitable  for  the  wet  process.  To  these'be- 
long  the  dyes  known  under  the  name  of 
eosine.  In  trade  there  exist  especially  two 
varieties  of  eosine,  the  eosine  yellow  shade 
(scienf ifically  Tetrabromfluoresceinkalium ), 
and  eosine  blue  shade  (Tetrajodfluorescein- 
kalium),  and  besides  methylated,  chlorated 
and  nitrated  products,  all  of  which  I  have 
tested.  The  details  of  the  effect  of  the 
same  I  reserve  for  another  occasion,  and 
I  would  remark  that  these  bodies  are  pro- 
duced at  present  as  important  pigments  for 
dying  purposes,  but  that  they  cannot  always 
be  procured  in  a  pure  state,  and  oftentimes 
are  mixed  with  dextrine,  etc.  These  im- 
purities act  disadvantageously  upon  the  sil- 
ver bath.  The  Action  Gesellschaft  for  ani- 
line colors,  Schlesische  Thor,  Berlin,  S.  O  , 
has  offered  to  produce  for  me  purified  dye 
stuffs  for  photographic  purposes.  Of  the 
two  eosines— the  yellow  shade  and  blue 
shade — the  latter  gives  a  little  more  inten- 
sity than  the  former.  Combined  with  an 
alkali,  both  show  a  magnificent  fluorescence 
in  dilute  solution  ;  they  dissolve  easily  in 
water,  less  so  in  alcohol,  and  absorb  very 
powerfully  the  yellow  green  and  blue-green 
rays.  Added  to  collodion  or  dry  plates  in 
proper  proportion  they  make  these  sensitive 
to  the  rays  mentioned,  and  upon  thi>  is 
based  their  action  of  sensitiveness  to  color. 
Besides  these  bodies  their  exists  a  dye 
not  so  well  known,  cyanosine,  for  which  I 
have  to  thank  Dr.  Martins,  as  a  very  active 
yellow  sensitizer   for   wet   plates.     It   even 


yellow  is  therefore  by  a  correctly  graduated  addition 
of  eosii.e  to  the  collodion  increased  at  least  sixty 
times.  If  any  one  wants  to  demonstrate  that  this 
applies  only  to  the  colors  of  the  spectrum,  and  not  to 
ordinary  pigment  colors,  he  can  be  convinced  that 
the  sensitiveness  to  the  yellow  pigment  by  the  addi- 
tion of  eosine  has  also  largely  increased  Take  for 
instance  a  table  of  colors  through  yellow  glass  upon 
pure  bromide  collodion  tinted  with  eosine,  and  the 
increased  sensitiveness  to  yellow  will  be  recognised 
at  once.  That  the  addition  of  color  substances  may 
also  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  sensitiveness  to  blue 
rays  is  already  mentioned  in  my  work,  3rd  edition, 
page  153.  Wet  eosine  bromide  of  silver  platts  are 
about  two  and  one-half  times  less  sensitive  to  blue 
than  pure  bromide  of  silver  plates. 
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surpasses  eosine  by  its  absorption  band 
tending  more  towards  the  red  of  the  spec- 
trum, causing  thus  not  only  yellow-green 
sensitiveness  (as  with  eosine)  but  also  an 
orange  sensitiveness.  Unfortunately  it  is 
not  furnished  to  the  trade  in  a  sufficiently 
purified  state.  The  Actien  Gesellschaft  for 
aniline  colors  manufactures  at  present  only 
eosine  of  the  yellow  shade  for  photographic 
purposes,  which,  according  to  my  directions, 
has  been  twice  recrystallized.  This  I  can 
recommend  to  all  who  want  to  experiment 
with  the  color  collodion.  Some  time  later 
purified  erythrosine  will  be  produced  for 
photographic  purposes,  which  then  will  be 
preferred  to  the  eosine.  If  these  dyes  are 
tried  upon  gelatine  or  collodion  dry  plates, 
it  will  soon  be  observed  that  the  former 
can  be  doubly  more  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
of  the  spectrum  than  to  the  blue.  This 
would  be  of  very  little  practical  advantage, 
the  yellow  of  the  pigments  being  in  com 
parison  to  the  yellow  of  the  spectrum  so 
dark  that,  as  I  have  proven  before,  the  yel- 
low sensitiveness  has  to  surpass  the  blue 
sensitiveness  iwenty-five  times  to  reproduce 
the  pigment  yellow  actually  lighter  than 
the  blue.  Much  more  favorable  results  are 
obtained  from  the  collodion  plates.  At  the 
first  attempt  I  succeeded  in  producing  such 
plates  as  were  from  eight  to  ten  times  more 
sensitive  to  yellow  than  to  blue.  It  may  be 
therefore  justifiable  that  by  following  this 
interesting  problem  (the  taking  of  colored 
bodies  in  their  correct  proportion  of  tone),  I 
commenced  with  the  collodion  process.* 

But  the  action  of  the  coloring  matter  de- 
pends to  a  great  degree  upon  the  composi- 
tion of  the  collodion.  If  to  ordinary  iodized 
collodion  about  five  per  cent,  of  a  solution 
of  eosine  or  cyanosine,  1  :  400,  are  added, 
very  little  yellow  sensitiveness  under  an  ordi- 
nary exposure  will  be  observed.  Therefore 
I  experimented  with  iodized  collodion  of 
different  proportions  of  bromide,  and  the  re- 
sult was,  that  the  yellow   sensitiveness  in- 


*  My  experiments  with  gelatine  plates  I  will  de- 
scribe later,  but  I  would  remark  that  the  Paris  iso- 
chromatic  plates  from  Clayton  and  Falifer  are  just 
as  good,  only  doubly  more  sensitive  to  yellow  than  to 
blue. 


creased  with  the  amount  of  bromide  coil' 
tattled  in  the  collodion.  This  experiment 
led  to  the  use  of  a  bromized  collodion,  but  it 
showed  also  that  less  iodine  would  act  fa- 
vorably upon  its  sensitiveness.  If  by  pro- 
longed use  the  silver  bath  contains  iodide  of 
silver,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver 
will  combine  with  the  film  of  the  plate  so 
that  pure  bromide  of  collodion  can  be  uced- 
For  new  silver  baths  containing  very  little 
iodide  of  silver,  it  is  go^d  to  add  five  per 
cent  of  pure  iodized  collodion. 

In  general  it  can  be  accepted  that  the 
sensitiveness  to  white  light  of  the  eosine 
bromide  of  collodion  plates,  prepared  in  an 
iodide  of  silver  bath,  is  three  times  inferior 
to  the  sensitiveness  of  the  ordinary  portrait 
collodion. 

II.     Forttiulce. 

1.  Solution  of  Coloring  Matter. — As 
long  as  no  other  sufficiently  pure  coloring 
matter  can  be  found  in  the  trade,  eosine  of 
the  yellow  shade  or  eosine  of  the  blue  shade 
is  recommended  as  a  color  body. 

Half  a  gram  of  the  same  is  dissolved 
under  continual  shaking  in  160  centimetres 
of  95  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  the  clear  solu- 
tion is  decanted  from  the  sediment. 

2.  Collodion. — Two  grams  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  are  dissolved  in  30  centimetres  of 
alcohol ;  it  is  then  filtered  and  one  part  of 
the  filtrate  is  mixed  with  three  parts  of  neu- 
tral celloidine  collodion  with  two  per  cent. 
of  cotton.  For  some  purposes  a  denser 
coating  is  more  advantageous.  This  is  ob- 
tained by  dissolving  two  and  a  half  grams 
of  bromide  of  cadmium  in  thirty  centimetres 
of  alcohol,  filtering  and  mixing  (in  the  above 
proportion)  with  two  and  a  half  per  cent, 
instead  of  two  per  cent,  of  collodion.  Such 
collodion  flows  a  little  thicker  and  silvers  a 
little  slower.  To  95  centimetres  of  the 
above  collodion  (2)  are  added  five  centi- 
metres of  eosine  solution  (1)  shaking  the 
same  well.  The  collodion  is  best  preserved 
in  yellow  bottles  and  in  a  dark  place.* 

*  Increase  of  the  eosine  does  not  imply  an  increase 
of  the  yellow  sensitiveness,  but  reduces  only  the  totai 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate.  Reduction  of  the  eosine 
reduces  the  yellow  sensitiveness.  The  above  condi- 
tions have  been  determined  by  a  great  many  experi- 
ments with  different  mixtures. 
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Silver  Bath. — Crystallized  silver  50  grams ; 
water,  500  centimetres ;  iodide  potassium 
solution  (1  :  100)  13  centimetres  ;  glacial 
acetic  acid  until  it  reacts  acid  (six  drops  are 
generally  sufficient).  Nitric  acid  is  not  to 
be  recommended  for  acidifying,  acting  too 
strongly  upon  the  coloring  matter.  Partic- 
ular attention  should  be  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  eosine  will  be  destroyed  by  acid  and  be 
changer!  into  a  yellow  coloring  matter, 
which  will  no  longer  have  the  desired  action 
(increase  of  yellow  sen«itivness)  ;  therefore 
a  surplus  of  acid  should  be  avoided. 

With  regard  to  the  danger  to  which  the 
silver  bath  is  exposed  in  consequence  of  im- 
purities in  the  coloring  matter  as  found  at 
present  in  the  market,  I  deem  it  inadvisa- 
ble to  silver  the  color  collodion  plates  in 
the  same  bath  with  portrait  and  other 
plates. 

I  use  for  this  purpose  the  horizontal 
trays,  and  not  the  so  called  baths. 

Developer,  Intensifier  and  Fixing  Solu- 
tion.— Those  employed  in  the  ordinary  wet 
process  can  be  used.  The  plates  are  treated 
just  like  ordinary  wet  plates,  and  it  is  an 
advantage  of  the  process  to  manipulate 
without  making  any  changes.  All  those 
who  understand  the  wet  process  can  work 
at  once  with  the  color  collodion.  Pyro 
intensifier,  bichloride  of  mercury,  uranium 
and  lead  strengtheners  can  be  applied  just 
as  well  as  with  ordinary  collodion. 

III.     Manner  of  Operation. 

It  is  best  to  gelatinize*  the  plates,  the 
coating  with  collodion  is  done  in  the  usual 
way,  but  the  silvering  lasts  much  longer, 
the  formation  of  bromide  of  siiver  proceed- 
ing very  slowly.  It  takes  at  least  five  min- 
ute.'. In  stronger  silver  baths  it  will  take 
less  time 

Before  beginning  the  bath  is  to  be  tested 


*  1  gram  gelatine  is  dissolved  in  300  grams  of 
warm  water,  filtered,  and  then  after  cooling  6  centi- 
metres of  filtered,  cold-prepared  chrome  alum  solu- 
tion i  :  50  is  applied.  The  plates  are  well  acidified, 
washed,  placed  in  a  dish  with  distilled  water,  and 
then  flowed  twice  with  the  gelatine  solution.  The 
first  flowing  serves  to  remove  the  water.  It  is  best 
to  operate  in  a  room  which  is  not  too  cold. 


for  acid  reaction  with  litmus  paper,  adding 
eventually  glacial  acetic  acid  if  necessary. 

In  regard  to  Lighting  of  the  Dark 
Room  great  care  is  not  essential.  I  rec- 
ommend orange  colored  lamp  chimneys. 
Eosine  itself  makes  the  collodion  only  very 
slightly  sensitive  to  red.  If  the  plate  is 
held  in  the  shade,  yellow  light  may  serve 
just  as  well  for  lighting  the  dark  room. 
When  obliged  to  expose  the  plate  to  the 
free  yellow  light,  I  generally  hold  it  so  that 
the  edge  is  turned  towards  the  light ;  in 
that  way  there  is  no  danger. 

Exposure. 

As  already  mentioned  above,  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  the  eosine-bromide  plates  is 
about  one- third  of  the  sensitiveness  of  ordi- 
nary iodized  collodion  plates.  The  time  of 
exposure  can  be  judged  from  this.  In  tak- 
ing colored  pictures  (for  instance,  the  table 
of  colors  from  my  book),  the  increased  yel- 
low sensitiveness  will  not  show  itself  in 
such  a  marked  degree  as  many  might  expect. 
Chrome  yellow  and  ultramarine  blue  will  get 
bright  at  once.  But  in  taking  rose-colored 
bodies  the  action  of  the  eosine  will  mani- 
fest itself  quite  distinctly.  These  will  ap- 
pear in  the  proper  time. 

But  for  other  tones  (green)  the  action  of 
the  eosine  will  come  out  decidedly.  If 
the  action  of  the  blue  is  to  be  reduced  still 
more,  one  must  have  recourse  to  yellow 
plates.  The  table  (in  our  next)  is  taken 
through  a  yellow  glass.  A  little  prudence 
is  necessary  in  the  selection  of  it. 

In  that  copy  will  be  seen  a  slight  want 
of  sharpness.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
yellow  window  glass  with  bubbles  only  was 
at  my  disposal,  and  no  yellow  plate  glass, 
as  should  have  been.  Quite  important  is 
the  right  shade  of  the  yellow  plate  glass ; 
very  dark  ones  lengthen  the  time  of  expos- 
ure materially  and  very  light  ones  not  re- 
ducing the  blue  sufficiently.  I  recognize 
the  right  shade  spectroscopically ;  but  those 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
spectroscope  may  try  the  shade  photo- 
graphically. 

Now  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
every  picture  should  be  taken  through  yel- 
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low  glass,  and  there  are  indeed   pictures 

which    photograph   more  favorably  without 

these. 

Those  who  handle  colored  pictures  will 
soon  find  out  if  a  picture  is  to  he  taken 
with  or  without  a  yellow  glass,  and  if  neces 
sary  a  few  trials  will  suffice.  Hut  it  should 
always  bi  remarked  that  the  yellow  plate 
glass  will  prolong  the  time  of  exposure 
(sometime  three  times  as  long),  as  even  the 
best  yellow  plates  absorb  not  only  blue  but 
partly  yellow  light. 

In  taking  copies  with  color  collodion  I 
generally  use  an  aplanatic  lens,  which  even 
with  the  largest  opening  will  admit  a  suffi 
ciently  sharp  picture.  For  long  exposures 
a  plate-holder  is  to  be  recommended  which 
will  admit  the  placing  of  a  yellow  glass  in 
front  of  the  plate,  thus  preventing  a  dry- 
ing of  the  same. 

The  Second  Silver  Bath. —  The  plates 
could  be  developed  af^er  exposure  in  the 
same  way  as  any  ordinary  wet  plate,  were 
the  bath  not  affected  by  the  impurities  ap- 
pearing in  almost  all  the  coloring  matter, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  the  so-called 
organic  faults  of  the  bath  present  themselves 
after  silvering  a,  few  plates.  These  con- 
sist partly  of  fog,  partly  of  an  uneven  cloudy 
precipitate,  partly  in  crescent-shaped  stripes 
running  from  the  edge  towards  the  middle. 
The  latter  interfere  sometimes  more  than 
the  former ;  they  may  be  obviated  or  at 
least  reduced  by  a  lively  moving  of  the 
plate  in  the  bath.  But  if  the  bath  is  very 
strongly  affected  by  organic  matter,  there 
will  be  no  other  alternative  to  avoid  such 
impurities  than  the  second  bath,  that  may 
be  called  the  developing  bath. 

The  plate,  after  exposure  and  before  devel- 
oping, is  immersed  in  the  following  bath  : 
Silver,  50  grams ;  water,  500  grams  ;  ni- 
tric acid  (122  spec,  gravity)  4-8  drops. 

In  this  the  plate  is  kept  with  a  lively 
motion  for  two  minutes,  the  impure  silver 
residues  are  washed  off  by  this  means,  and 
the  eosine  dissolved  by  the  strong  nitric 
acid.  Afterwards  the  development  can 
proceed  without  danger  of  one  of  the  above 
mentioned  defects. 

In  course   of   time  the  developing  bath 


will  become  impure;  then  i'  11  taken  as  a 
Benskizing  bath,  after  having  been  nei 

ized  and  reacidified  with  glacial  acetic  aci'l 
fn  this  bath  also  the  test  before  Viorking  has 
to  be  made  with  litmus  paper  for  the  acid 
reaction. 

The  Development.— The  plates,  as  a  rule, 
are  developed  with  the  ordinary  developer 
as  used  for  the  wet  process ;  but  the  alka- 
line developer  can  be  made  with  the  same* 
success  and  the  latter  has  even  the  advan- 
tage of  showing  fewer  spots  of  organic  mat- 
ter than  the  acid  one. 

For  the  alkaline  development  one  silver 
bath  only  is  needed.  The  exposed  plate  is 
first  washed  with  distilled  water,  then  held 
under  the  faucet  for  five  minutes,  then  wash- 
ed again  with  distilled  water,  and  then  de- 
veloped. A  dish  is  to  be  preferred  for  the 
purpose.     The  solution  is  as  follows  : 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  solution  1  :  6,  2 
centimetres  ;  bromide  of  potash  solution  1 : 4, 
\  centimetre  ;  pyrogallic  acid  solution  1  :  10 
1  centimetre  ;  water,  30  centimetres. 

When  the  exposure  is  too  short  the  quan- 
tity of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  may  be 
increased. 

(  To  be  concluded  t7t  our  next. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Henry  Baden  Pritchard. — Deeply  moved 
and  troubled  as  I  am  at  the  loss  of  my 
friend,  it  is  impossible  for  one  who  had 
learned  to  love  Pritchard  not  to  look  back 
with  satisfaction  on  his  life  and  deeds ;  not- 
withstanding that  he  did  not  live  out  his 
full  time,  he  performed  far  more  than  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  ;  and  he  gained  what  he 
most  valued,  the  devoted  attachment  of 
those  about  him.  The  everyday  platitudes 
about  the  virtues  of  the  dead  are  too  flat 
and  oftentimes  too  unmeaning  to  be  ap- 
plied to  such  a  man  as  Pritchard,  for  what- 
ever may  have  been  his  merits  as  a  scientist, 
as  a  novelist,  as  the  literary  exponent  of 
photography — and  these  merits  are  thor- 
oughly recognized  all  the  world  over — he 
had  qualities  of  heart  and  soul  far  above  all 
these  ;  qualities  that  made  even  a  child 
love  him  and  confide  in  him. 
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Mr.  John  Spiller  on  the  Fading  of 
Prints. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  Mr.  Spil- 
ler pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant causes  of  fading  is  the  presence  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda  in  the  mounts,  this 
salt  being  used  as  an  antic  More  ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  it  is  used  in  order  to  render  harm- 
less the  last  traces  of  the  chlorine  used  in 
bleaching  the  pulp.  Sulphite  of  soda  is 
quite  as  efficient  antichlore  as  the  hyposul- 
phite, and  unlike  the  latter  salt  it  is  in  no 
way  injurious  to  photographic  prints.  In 
order  to  meet  this  condition  of  things  Mr. 
Spiller  suggests  that  pressure  should  be  put 
upon  the  paper  makers,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  make  use  of  the  sulphite  as  an  anti- 
chlore rather  than  the  hyposulphite. 

In  connection  with  the  fading  of  prints 
it  has  been  noticed  that  very  many  kinds 
of  paper  become  exceedingly  yellow  on  ex- 
posure to  the  light  and  air,  but  investiga- 
tions have  proved  that  the  discoloration  is 
mainly  due  to  the  use  of  imperfectly  cleansed 
wood  pulp  in  making  the  paper,  and  it  is 
actually  the  incrusting  matter  of  the  wood 
fibre  which  undergoes  change. 

Artists  and  Photography. — Every  now 
and  again  an  artist  is  called  to  account  for 
making  an  undue  use  of  photography  in  the 
composition  of  his  pictures,  and  your  read- 
ers will  doubtless  remember  the  affair  of 
the  Sirene  which  created  so  much  ill  feeling 
recently  in  Brussels.  An  affair  of  a  some- 
what similar  character  is  now  under  discus- 
sion in  Paris,  in  reference  to  a  picture  by 
the  well-known  artist  M  Dantan,  and  which 
picture  was  to  have  been  purchased  for  the 
state  collection.  M.  Havard,  the  critic  of 
the  Siecle  boldly  stated  in  reference  to  this 
picture,  which,  represents  the  interior  of  a 
modelling  studio,  that  not  only  was  it  an 
exact  copy  of  a  photograph,  but  that  even 
the  photograph  was  not  made  by  M.  Dan- 
tan.  After  much  personal  and  irrelevant 
discussion  M.  Dantan  admitted  that  he  had 
used  a  photograph  in  the  arrangement  or 
composition  of  his  picture,  but  he  took 
great  pains  to  prove  that  he  had  worked  at 
the  canvas  for  two  months  in  the  studios  of 
M.  Aviland.     The   art   critic  M.   Havard, 


however,  justly  regards  this  as  a  complete 
acknowledgment  of  his  charge,  as  he  points 
out  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  M. 
Dantan  in  reproducing  the  photograph  did 
not  work  at  the  canvas ;  his  original  con- 
tention was  that  the  picture  is  a  copy  of  a 
photograph,  and  this  appears  to  be  un- 
doubtedly the  fact.  That  an  artist  should 
make  abundant  use  of  the  work  of  the  cam- 
era in  making  his  pictures  is  undoubtedly 
right,  but  to  merely  copy  every  point  of  a 
camera  picture  to  the  canvas,  and  to  merely 
add  color,  is  hardly  the  thing ;  or  if  an 
artist  does  this  he  should  give  full  credit  to 
the  original  producer  of  the  photograph. 

M.  Davanne  in  commenting  upon  the  af- 
fair points  out  how  unreasonable  it  is  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  France,  a  photo- 
graph should  not  be  the  subject  of  copy- 
right protection,  while  a  painting  copied  ex- 
actly from  the  original  production  should  be 
fully  protected  by  the  law,  and  the  photo- 
graph  copyright  commission  will  doubtless 
make  use  of  the  Dantan  incident  in  pushing 
forward  the  just  claim  of  the  camera  picture 
for  protection. 

Another  Lime  Light  Explosion. — Yester- 
day (the  5th  instant)  an  explosion  which 
might  have  had  very  serious  consequences 
took  place  at  the  great  theatre  in  Drury 
Lane  during  the  morning  performance.  It 
is  supposed  that  in  some  way  the  oxygen 
found  its  way  into  the  hydrogen  bag  ;  but 
be  this  as  it  may,  the  explosion  was  sufficient 
to  so  far  injure  the  two  men  in  charge  of 
the  apparatus  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
take  them  to  a  hospital,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  presence  of  mind  of  some  of  those 
on  the  stage  a  serious  and  probably  fatal 
panic  would  undoubtedly  have  followed.  A 
little  timely  gag,  however,  served  to  make 
the  audience  think  the  explosion  a  part  of 
the  performance.  "Did  you  hear  my  trunk 
fall,  and  do  you  see  the  cloud  of  dust  ?" 
asked  one;  the  reply  being,  "  No,  it  is  too 
heavy  for  your  trunk  ;  it  must  be  your  moth- 
er-in-law's !" 

In  connection  with  the  lime  light  I  may 
call  your  attention  to  a  description  of  Mr. 
Fred  E.  Ives',  of  Philadelphia,  new  com- 
pact ether- oxygen  apparatus  which  he  con- 
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tributes  to  the  /,;  tograpkh  Mews, although 

it  certainly  seems  Strange  to  semi  from  this 
country  an  account  of  an  apparatus  elabo« 
rated  in  the  States ;   still  if  it  has  not  been 


described  in  America  a  short  account  will  be 
welcome.  Mr.  Ives  says  :  "  The  apparatus 
is  remarkably  compact  but  complete  and 
powerful.       The    steel     oxy- cylinder    is   40 


inches  high,  and  holds  So  feet  ol  gas  at  a 
pressure  of  220  lbs.  to  the  square  inch.     It 

serves  me  also  as  a  Stand  for  my  lantern-, 
which  are  my  own  make,  and  can  be  folded 
up  in  thirty  seconds,  so  that  each  forms  it- 
own  "  carrying  case,"  and  measures  only 
5^  x  6  x  SA-  inches.  The  condensers  are  4^ 
inches  "diameter,  and  the  objectives  about 
4  inches  back  focus,  with  ra:k  and  pinion. 
The  table  top  attachment  to  the  cylinder, 
together  with  both  lanterns,  the  ether  satu- 
rator,  two  boxes  of  slides  (100),  and  an  extra 
pair  oj  objectives,  all  pack  into  a  small 
trunk. 

A  Pneumatic  Liberator  by  Mr.  Pancoast. 
— When  the  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  was  in  London  on 
the  way  back  from  his  recent  tour  in  the 
East  he  showed  me  an  admirable  arrange- 
ment for  liberating  a  drop  or  spring  shutter 
by  pneumatic  agency,  and  he  was  good 
enough  at  my  suggestion  to  communicate 
a  description  to  the  Photographic  News. 
I  can  in  this  case  offer  your  readers  a  de- 
scription of  an  American  novelty  without 
fear  that  they  are  already  familiar  with  it. 

The  pneumatic  release    consists    of    two 


-ID- 


nearly  hemispherical  casings  of  brass,  A  and 
B.  in  the  subjoined  diagram,  these  being 
bolted  together  by  set  screws  as  shown  ;  but 
between  these  is  clamped  a  disc  of  soft  rub- 
ber, CO.  A  spindle,  DD',  which  passes  ax- 
ially  through  the  whole  system,  and  works 
tolerably  freely  in  its  bearings,  grips  this 
disc  in  its  centre  by  means  of  a  pair  of  ad- 
justable nuts,  like  the  setting  of  a  circular 
saw  ;  but  the  light  spiral  spring  shown  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  diagram  tends  to  hold 
the  spindle  down  in  the  position  indicated  in 
the  drawing. 


To  the  projecting  tube,  F,  is  attached  one 
end  of  a  rubber  tube,  to  the  other  extremity 
of  which  is  fitted  an  ordinary  elastic  ball  or 
small  enema  bottle  When  this  elastic  ball 
is  compressed,  the  air  entering  the  lower 
compartment  by  the  part  G  lifts  the  dia 
phragm  and  central  spindle,  and  as  EE 
is  supposed  to  be  the  main  board  of  the 
shutter  frame,  the  withdrawal  of  the  termin- 
al, D,  serves  to  release  the  drop  or  moving 
part  of  the  shutter.  The  hole,  H,  serves  to 
allow  of  the  free  escape  of  air  from  the  up- 
per compartment,  or  the  escape  may  be  pro  • 
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vided  for  by  channelling  the  upper  bearing 
at  D.  As  regards  the  lower  bearing  at  D', 
it  might  be  at  first  sight  supposed  that  very 
high  class  and  expensive  work  would  be  re- 
quired to  ensure  a  sufficiently  accurate  fit ; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  as,  if  ordinary 
straight  drawn  wire  be  taken  for  the  spindle^ 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  merely  drill  out  the 
bearing-hole  with  a  twist-drill. 

7 he  Fuming  of  Albumeniz  d  Paper. — The 
American  system  of  fuming  paper  with  am- 
monia is  gaining  ground  in  Europe,  and  al 
though  some  six  ur  seven  years  ago  it  was 
rare  to  find  any  photographer  who  adopted 
the  plan,  we  now  find  that  many  fume,  es- 
pecially in  the  case  of  the  ready  sensitized  or 
preserved  paper.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to 
judge  how  far  the  following  remarks  of  Dr. 
Liesegang  are  to  the  point  with  your  read- 
ers, and  how  far  his  simple  directions  for 
converting  a  box  or  packing  case  into  a  fum- 
ing chamber  may  be  novel  to  them,  but  his 


observations  seem  to  me  to  be  so  clear  and 
to  the  point  as  to  be  worth  reproduction  on 
your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

This  operation  is  not  exactly  essential — 
indeed,  it  is  generally  dispensed  with — but 
by  adopting  it  the  following  advantages  are 
realised.     The  printing  is  more  rapid  and 


more  brilliant,  while  the  pictures  tone  more 
readily.  He  who  will  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages must  not  mind  the  small  labor  in- 
volved in  toning,  and  should  take  a  wooden 
box  of  the  required  size,  and  must  provide 
it  with  a  properly  hinged  and  well  fitting 
cover  About  six  inches  from  the  bottom 
is  to  be  fitted  a  perforated  board,  as  shown 
in  the  drawing,  on  y  it  is  well  to  make  more 
holes  in  it  than  are  indicated  by  the  sketch, 
excepting  in  the  central  portion.  Under 
this  false  bottom  a  drawer  is  placed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  front  of  the  box  being  cut  away 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  this  is  placed  a  sau- 
cer containing  strong  ammonia.  The  pa- 
per must  be  quite  dry,  but  as  in  this  condi- 
tion it  tends  to  roll  up,  it  is  as  well  to  at- 
tach a  wood  slat  to  the  lower  edge  of  each 
sheet,  by  means  of  two  American  clips.  In 
the  upper  portion  of  the  box  a  number  of 
cross-bars,  upon  which  the  sheets  can  be 
clipped  or  pinned,  are  provided.  These 
may  be  about  three  inches  apart. 

The  sheets  may  remain  between  ten  and 
fifteen  minutes  in  the  fuming  box;  but  a 
longer  time  is  required  if  it  has  been  sensi- 
tized upon  an  acid  bath  than  upon  a  neutral 
one,  and  in  winter  a  longer  time  is  required 
than  in  summer.  It  is  also  well  to  fume 
longer  in  bright  weather  than  in  dull,  and 
also  when  weak  negatives  are  to  be  print- 
ed ;  and  as  the  ammonia  tends  to  make  the 
paper  a  little  damp,  it  is  necessary  in  wet 
weather  to  re  dry  the  paper  before  placing 
it  in  the  copying  frame  ;  but  in  dry  weather 
the  slight  amount  of  moisture  taken  up 
from  the  ammonia  is  advantageous. 

It  should  be  noted  that  it  is  advisable  to 
print  a  little  deeper  on  fumed  paper  than 
on  unfumed;  and  as  the  fumed  paper  be- 
comes yellow  very  soon,  it  should  be  used 
as  soon  as  practicable.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  often  desirable  to  allow  the  paper  to 
remain  exposed  to  the  air  for  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes,  in  order  that  the  excess  of  ammo- 
nia may  evaporate,  as  otherwise  the  varnish 
might  be  softened. 

Bichromate  of  Soda  vs.  Bichromate  of 
Potash.  —  Messrs.  Potter  &  Higgin  of 
Bolton  have  introduced  the  bichromate  of 
soda  into  commerce  as  an  economical  and 
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convenient  substitute  for  the  potash  salt. 
The  soda  salt  is  rather  more  activ  as  a 
sensitizer  for  l;<  la  tmc  as  it  contains  a  larger 
proportion  of  t he  chromium  element,  and 
as  it  is  much  more  easily  soluble  in  water 
it  may  often  be  far  more  convenient  in  use. 
Moreover  the  soda  salt  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket at  a  lower  price  than  that  charged  for 
the  potash  salt. 

The    Tricycle  for  the   Outdoor  Photogra- 
p}ier, — The  tricycle  is   taking  a  really  im- 


portant position  as  a  means  of  getting  about 
on  the  roads,  whether  the  rider  has  luggage 
or  not ;  and  there  seems  to  be  every  chance 
of  cycling  becoming  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. Many  photographers  take  out  their 
dry  plate  kits  to  the  weight  say  of  40  or  50 
pounds  and  think  but  little  of  a  run  of 
twenty  miles  out  and  twenty  back  on  a  fair 
road.  The  tripod  stand,  however,  is  the 
most  cumbrous  and  inconvenient  article 
which  has  to  be  taken,  and  Mr.  Lancaster 


has  designed  a  clip  represented  by  th 
joined  cut.    Of  course,  il  would  be  quite  im- 
practicable  to   fix  a  large  camera   to    the 

wheel  as  represented,  but  the  method  is  per« 
fee 1 1 y  satisfactory  fur  any  box  up  to  half 
plate.  The  clip  is  also  useful  for  fixing  the 
camera  to  a  fence,  chair  back,  or  to  the 
window  ledge  of  a  railway  carriage.  In- 
deed the  clip  may  be  used  in  many  cases 
when  a  stand  could  not  be  employed. 

Two  Shutters.  As  a  mat  ter  of  fact  one 
hears  far  too  much  of  new  shutters  and 
modifications  of  old  ones,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  photographer  who  dees  not  wish  to 
be  left  behind  must  know  what  is  being 
done.  First  then  allow  me  to  call  your 
readers'  attention  to  a  simple  modification 
of  the  Reynolds  &  Bramon  shutter  (de- 
scribed on  page  403  of  your  last  volume), 
which  I  find  in  the  Photographic  News.     A 


balanceweight-  attached  to  an  adjustable 
arm  on  the  right  hand  side  serves  to  lift  the 
flap  with  an  easy  sweep,  while  the  iitdia 
rubber  band  which  is  shown  as  pulling  down- 
wards on  the  drop  A,  may  be  removed  if  a 
moderate  exposure  will  suffice.  The  small 
catch  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure 
serves  to  liberate  the  flap,  and  this  catch 
can  easily  be  worked  by  means  of  a  thread 
passing  through  the  hole  shown  in  the  long- 
er branch. 

From  the  same  source  I  take  a  descrip- 
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tion  of  a  neat  adaptation  of  the  drop  shut- 
ter to  the  front  of  the  camera  by  Mr.  W. 
C.  Williams.  It  is  sufficient  to  a4c  you  to 
reproduce  the  diagrams  and  the  reference 
to  the  parts. 


Complete  shutter  as  adapted  to  the  cam- 


Thin  brass  drop. 


Bndy  made    of    ma. 
hogany . 

To  screw  into  camera 
To  receive  lens.  \      or  into  lens  flange 


Pin  to  pull  out  to  re-  ^-, 
lease  drop  \\[j 

Section  of  shutter. 

Iodide  of  Nitrogen  a  s  a  Photometric 
Agent. — M.  Guyard  has  made  the  observa- 
tion that  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  remarkably 
sensitive  to  the  action  of  light.  If  it  is 
suspended  in  water  no  decomposition  takes 
place  as  long  as  the  vessel  is  kept  in  dark- 
ness, but  in  a  dull  diffused  light  minute  bub- 
bles of  nitrogen  are  immediately  liberated, 
and  if  bright  sunshine  is  allowed  to  act  on 
the  iodide  an  effervescence  almost  as  brisk 
as  that  resulting  from  the  action  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  on  chalk  is  set  up.  Iodide 
of  nitrogen  may  be    readily  produced    by 


mixing  a  saturated  solution  of  iodine  with 
twice  its  volume  of  ammonia  solution,  when 
the  iodide  is  deposited  as  a  blackish  precip- 
itate. When  dry  it  is  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  explosives  known,  a  touch  with  a 
feather  serving  to  cause  it  to  detonate.  M. 
Guyard's  observation  possesses  great  interest 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view,  as  a  study 
of  the  action  of  light  on  the  iodide  of  nitro- 
gen is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  important  ad- 
vances in  the  elucidation  of  the  theory  of 
actinism. 

A  Matt  Surf aze  for  Prints  on  Albumen- 
ized  Paper. —  I  am  not  sure  whether  in  my 
last  I  refered  to  the  simple  and  effective 
means  which  Herr  Wilde  adopts  in  order  to 
obtain  a  matt  surface  on  albumen  prints. 
He  merely  used  a  special  ammonia  nitrate 
of  silver  bath,  which  so  far  disintegrates  the 
albumen  as  to  make  it  yield  prints  with  a 
very  pleasing  matt  surface.  All  other  op- 
erations are  conducted  as  in  the  case  of  or- 
dinary printing. 

To  prepare  the  ammonia  nitrate  sensitiz- 
ing bath,  one  part  of  nitrate  of  silver  is 
dissolved  in  eight  or  ten  parts  of  water,  and 
sufficient  liquid  ammonia  is  added  to  redis- 
solve  the  precipitate  which  is  thrown  down 
at  first.  A  solution  of  citric  acid,  contain- 
ing one  part  of  the  acid  in  ten  parts  of 
water,  is  then  added  to  the  ammoniacal  so- 
lution until  a  faint  turbidity,  which  does  not 
di.-appear  on  agitation,  is  produced.  A  vol- 
ume of  ether  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  bulk 
of  the  silver  solution  is  next  added,  and  the 
sensitizing  bath  is  ready  for  use. 

In  reference  to  the  subject  a  correspondent 
of  the  News  suggests  that  an  excellent  plan 
is  to  roughen  an  ordinary  print  by  rubbing 
fine  pumice  powder  on  the  albumenized  sur- 
face by  means  of  a  soft  india  rubber  pad. 
In  many  cases  matt  surface  pictures  possess 
a  peculiar  attractiveness,  indeed  much  de- 
pends on  the  character  of  the  subject  and  the 
size  of  the  print. 

VogeVs  Method  for  Photographing  Col- 
ored Objects  or  Pictures. — Some  further  de- 
tails regarding  this  matter  have  been  pub- 
lished and  good  accounts  of  the  process  are 
given  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  Dr.  Vo- 
gel  says : 
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1.  From  two  to  three  per  cent,  of  alcohol 
should  be  added  to  the  silver  bath,  No.  1. 

2 .  When  the  yellow  glass  is  not  used,  it 
suffices  to  give  double  the  exposure  which 
would  be  required  if  an  ordinary  iodized  col- 
lodion were  employed. 

3.  When  the  yellow  glass  is  used,  the  ex- 
posure may  be  estimated  at  about  five  times 
what  would  be  required  in  the  case  of  ordi- 
nary work  on  iodized  collodion. 

4.  As  eosine  is  alkaline,  and  not  only 
neutralizes  the  silver  bath,  but  may  occasion 
further  mischief  by  its  decomposition,  both 
baths  should  be  tested  before  use,  as  fol- 
lows :  A  drop  of  a  solution  of  potassium 
permanganate  containing  one  part  of  the 
salt  to  fifty  of  water  is  added  to  the  nitrate 
solution,  and  if  the  rose  color  disappears  im- 
mediately, a  second  drop  is  added,  and  so  on 
until  the  tint  remains  for  the  period  of  one 
minute.  After  this  the  solution  is  tested 
with  litmus  paper,  and  is,  if  necessary,  made 
slightly  acid;  acetic  acid  being  used  for 
baiii  No.  1,  and  nitric  acid  for  bath  No.  2. 

Baths  which,  in  the  hands  of  my  pupils, 
gave  comets  and  stains,  were  quickly  re- 
stored to  a  good  working  condition  by  be- 
ing treated  with  permanganate  of  potassi- 
um, as  above  described. 

When,  however,  organic  compounds  have 
accumulated  in  the  bath,  it  is  not  sufficient 
to  treat  it  in  the  cold  with  permanganate 
o4  potassium,  and  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
the  solution  to  the  boiling  point  in  a  por- 
celain dish,  and  treat  it  gradually  with  per- 
manganate solution,  as  already  described. 
When  the  rose  color  remains  for  half  a  min- 
ute, the  solution  is  filtered  and  treated  as 
before.  Permanganic  acid  is  to  be  prefer- 
red to  the  potassium  salt,  but  its  use  natu- 
rally requires  spirit,  skill,  and  care. 

it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact  that  the 
grain  of  the  paper  bhows~very  much  less 
when  a  negative  is  produced  by  the  new 
method,  than  when  made  by  the  usual  pro- 
ems on  iodized  collodion,  and  this  circum- 
siance  has  been  so  often  proved  by  my  own 
•fcperiments,  at.d  by  those  of  my  pupils,  as 
to  be  beyond  doubt.  It  may  be  that  the 
shadows  of  the  grain  are  mainly  lighted  by 
the  yellowish  reflections  from  the  studio,  and 
Vol.  XV.— 17 


the  yellowish   light  counts  far  more   in   the 
new  process  than  in  the  old. 

The  Quick  Removal  of  IJyposulplut, 
from  Negatives. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Imperial  Russian  Technical  .Society, 
M.Felisch  recommended  a  bath  made  up  by 
dissolving  equal  parts  of  iodine  and  iodide 
of  potassium  in  water  until  a  liquid  of  the 
color  of  port  wine  is  obtained.  The  partly 
washed  plate  is  allowed  to  remain  in  this 
for  a  few  minutes,  after  which  a  rinse  with 
water  is  sufficient.  Many  valuable  nega- 
tives are  ruined  through  the  imperfect  re- 
moval of  the  fixing  salt. 

Improvements  in  PavloffskPs  Method, — 
The  Pavloffski  method  for  producing 
transfers  on  wood  blocks  and  vitrified  pic- 
tures in  enamel,  which  1  described  in  a  pre- 
vious letter  (p.  225).,  is  being  experimented 
with  in  several  quarters,  and  Lieutenant 
Pavloffski  now  adopts  the  simple  method  of 
spreading  the  mixture  ot  gum  and  color  on 
paper  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary 
carbon  tissue.  This  tissue  can  be  sensitized 
in  a  bichromate  bath  containing  enough  al- 
cohol to  prevent  the  dissolving  of  the  gum, 
and  the  remaining  operations  are  quite  sim- 
ilar to  those  incidental  to  ordinary  carbon 
printing,  only  alcohol  must  be  used  when  re- 
quired to  prevent  the  dissolving  of  the  gum. 
Chloride  of  Calcium  for  Drying  Plates. 
— All  the  ordinary  drying  cupboards  take 
much  time  to  fit  up  and  get  into  a  satisfac- 
tory working  order,  as  lew  photographers 
know  how  easy  it  is  to  quickly  arrange  a 
thoroughly  efficient  drying  apparatus  by 
using  chloride  of  calcium  as  an  absorbent. 
A  simple  box  is  all  that  is  required,  and  all 
the  complex  and  often  unsatisfactory  ex- 
pedients for  creating  an  air  current  are  ren* 
dered  unnecessary.  Cnloride  of  calcium  is 
obtained  as  a  bye-product  in  the  course  of 
several  manufacturing  operations,  and  if 
required  on  a  large  scale  it  can  be  had  al- 
most at  a  nominal  price.  Still  it  does  not 
waste  in  use,  as  when  it  has  absorbed  water 
it  is  merely  necessary  to  dry  it  at  a  moder- 
ately high  tempera iure  in  order  to  restore 
its  useful  qualities.  Mr.  T.  S.  Hamilton, 
writing  in  the  News,  gives  his  experience 
in  the  following  words.* 
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The  dried  air  current  being  my  bugbear 
I  determined  to  do  without  it.  To  that 
effect  I  stopped  up  the  inlet  and  outlet  of 
ray  drying-box,  making  it  as  air-tight  as 
possible,  and  distributed  in  six  deep  saucers 
four  pounds  of  calcium  chloride,  placing 
one  on  each  alternate  end  of  the  shelves, 
after  which  the  plates  were  put  in  and  the 
box  closed.  The  plates  were  dry  in  some 
time  less  than  forty-eight  hours;  and  two 
more  batches  of  fifteen  whole-plates  each 
were  dried  without  touching  the  calcium, 
nor  was  it  taken  from  the  box  until  required 
for  duty  again,  when  it  was  turned  out  of 
the  saucers  into  a  frying-pan— to  evaporate 
slowly  over  the  hot  plate  of  the  kitchen-  ' 
range,  and  replaced  in  the  unwashed  sau- 
cers when  on  the  point  of  crystallizing. 

This  method  of  drying  is  simple — for  any 
box  that  is  air-tight  can  be  used,  and  it  is  a 
certainty — for  the  plates  are  uniform  and 
clean  to  the  edges.  For  the  past  six  months 
I  have  dried  in  this  manner  without  a  fail- 
ure, and  I  will  never  again  ruffle  my  temper 
in  the  attempt  to  dry  air  that  will  act  the 
carrier  for  every  abomination  that  our  too 
industrious  "  Biddy  "  insists  on  driving  un- 
der the  door  and  through  the  key  hole  of 
my  dark  room  with  that  spasmodic  broom 
of  hers. 

Storing  Oxygen  in  Zinc  Gas  holders. — 
Photographers  sometimes  do  this  when  they 
require  an  occasional  lime  light  for  enlarg- 
ing ;  in  fact,  I  have  done  it  myself.  It  has, 
however,  been  shown  that  the  proceeding 
is  not  always  safe,  as  hydrogen  is  slowly 
liberated  by  the  action  of  the  water  upon 
zinc,  especially  if  the  zinc  is  of  an  impure 
quality  or  if  the  water  is  charged  with  car- 
bonic acid  ;  but  it  has  recently  been  shown 
that  if  lime  water  is  used  instead  of  ordinary 
water  there  is  no  fear  of  the  formation  of 
an  explosive  mixture,  at  least  as  long  as 
any  free  lime  remains  in  solution. 

Interesting  Observation  on  the  Effect  of 
Heat  on  Sensitiveness. — Captain  Abney  has 
recently  communicated  to  the  Bulletin 
Beige,  in  which  he  draws  an  analogy  be- 
tween a  sensitive  gelatino-bromide  plate 
and  a  tablet  covered  with  the  peculiar  form 
of  sensitive  sulphide  of  calcium  known  as 


Balmain's  luminous  paint.  If  a  gelatino- 
bromide  film  is  warmed  it  becomes  more 
sensitive,  and  if  cooled  its  sensitiveness  to 
light  is  reduced.  So  that  if  a  piece  of 
warm  iron  is  pressed  into  contact  with  the 
back  of  a  plate  during  exposure  the  outline 
is  indicated  by  a  region  of  greater  sensitive- 
ness, while  the  reverse  holds  good  when  a 
fragment  of  ice  is  similarly  used.  Captain 
Abney  promises  to  further  investigate  the 
matter. 

The  Photographer  and  Chemical 
Progress. 

The  nineteenth  century  will  probably  be 
known  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  the  age 
of  mechanical  progress  and  development. 
No  previous  one  has  in  any  way  approached 
it  in  mechanical  advancement ;  and  looking 
upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  m 
the  last  one  hundred  years  we  find  it  very 
difficult  to  conceive  that  anything  like  the 
same  ratio  of  achievement  can  be  kept  up 
for  another  hundred  years.  In  very  many 
lines  we  are  close  to  theoretical  perfection ; 
for  example,  the  efficiency  of  the  steam  en- 
gine in  the  best  examples  has  reached  75 
per  cent,  of  all  that  is  possible;  so  that  the 
improvements  which  remain  to  be  made,  m 
a  certain  sense,  must  be  less  than  thafc 
which  have  already  been  accomplished. 

The  coming  century,  if  the  signs  of  the 
times  be  interpreted  rightly,  will  be  the  age 
of  chemistry.  To-day  the  world  stands  but 
on  the  threshold  of  this  great  science.  The 
student  has  to  push  his  investigations  but 
little  way  in  almost  any  direction  before 
finding  himself  on  the  very  outskirts  of  hu- 
man knowledge.  New  regions  utterly  un- 
explored lie  in  every  direction,  and  even  ty- 
ros in  chemical  knowledge  stumble  across 
inventions  and  combinations  which  are  both 
new  and  valuable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances we  look  upon  the  widespread  inter- 
est which  is  being  taken  in  photography  as 
in  the  highest  degree  promising  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  art.  Aside  from  the  advantage 
which  is  likely  to  accrue  to  photography 
there  will  be  an  immense  advantage  also  on 
account  of  the  wider  spread  of  chemical 
knowledge.     The  most  careless  amateur  in 
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the  art,  who  pays  as  little  attention  as  possi- 
ble to  chemistry,  has  some  idea  of  the  action 
of  one  substance  upon  another  and  of  the 
laws  of  chemical  combination.  We  urge, 
therefore,  every  amateur  as  well  as  profes- 
sional photographer  to  increase  his  chemical 
knowledge  at  every  opportunity.  Not  only 
will  he  be  a  better  photographer  for  this 
study,  but  the  knowledge  gained  in  photog- 
raphy will  give  him  an  advantage  in  chem- 
ical study  which  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
The  ability  to  weigh  and  measure,  to  han- 
dle solutions,  to  prepare  mixtures  according 
to  formulae,  and  to  understand  directions, 
requires  no  small  amount  of  drill ;  and  the 
beginner  in  the  study  of  chemistry  usually 
finds  this  so  tedious  and  exacting  that  he 
gives  up  his  chemical  knowledge  long  before 
he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  put  it  into 
actual  practice.  The  young  photographer 
has  learned  all  these  things  as  a  part  of  his 
photographic  work,  and  is  well  provided 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  princi- 
ples, and  can  undertake  the  study  of  chem- 
istry without  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
the  disagreeable  elementary  drill  in  manipu- 
lation ;  he  has,  in  fact,  every  incitement  to 
chemical  study.  Profit  and  honor  both  call 
for  work  in  this  direction,  and  those  who 
have  the  leisure  or  inclination  cannot  do 
better  than  to  extend  their  chemical  re- 
searches into  such  branches  as  may  present 
themselves  for  investigation. 


A  circular  comes  to  us  from  the  enter, 
prising  firm  of  Douglass,  Thompsun  &  Co., 
giving  all  the  facts  regarding  the  Conven- 
tion, the  list  ot  hotels,  rates,  etc.  They 
have  also  secured  a  special  tram  and  special 
rates  ($10  oo  only),  for  the  round  trip  from 
Chicago  to  Cincinnati,  a  copy  of  which  will 
be  found  useful. 


Gentlemen : 
If  you  go  to  the  Photographer's  Conven- 
tion at  Cincinnati,  which  no  doubt  you 
will,  please  look  at  the  celebrated  Swiss 
Suter  lenses,  (exhibited  by  the  Allen  Bros, 
of  Detroit),  that  are  said  to  be  the  most  re- 
markable lenses  of  the  century.     See  adv. 


Poetic  Effusion  of  an  Instantaneous 
Photographer. 

The  unusual  spell  of  bad  weather  during 
the  first  three  months  of  this  year  causal 
great  delay  in  the  finishing  of  photographs, 
and  induced  the  following  poetical  corres- 
pondence : 

New  York,  March  29th,  1884 
Mr.  C.  D.  Fredricks. 

Dear  Sir  : 
Into  your  Gallery  I  chanced  to  stray, 
A  little  more  than  a  month  to-day  ; 
I  passed  behind  that  little  screen, 
Where  perhaps  I  shall  never  again  be  seen. 
You  glanced  through  a  tube  with  a  knowing  jquink. 
And  down  on  a  glass  my  picture  "  %vint ;" 
My  number  is  42,  6,  48, 
Please  tell  me  how  much  longer  I've  got  to  wait? 

D.  H. Kiss. 

ANSWER. 
Yours  of  25th  was  duly  received, 
Over  contents  of  which  I  am  very  much  grieved  ; 
Since  you  posed,  the  Lord  has  sent  much  rain, 
Which  gives  you  and  me  (especially  me)  much  pain. 
For  every  one  wants  hi.s  or  her  picture  done, 
Which  can't  be  "  did"  without  the  sun  : 
The  procees  of  taking  being  quite  "  instantaneous" 
Some  thousands  are  waiting,  with  names  miscellana- 
Vour  photos,  wilt  be  sent  with  this,  [ous. 

And  I  hope  will  please  Mrs.  H  kiss  ; 

Or  if  they  are  for  some  pretty  cousin — 
Recollect,  duplicates  are  §3  00  per  dozen. 

C.  D.  Fredricks. 

New  York,  April  7,  1884. 

C.  D.  Fredricks,  Esq., 

Dear  Sir: 
The  Photos,  were  finished  in  excellent  style, 
Which  compensates  me  for  waiting  the  while  ; 
But  my  feeble  attempt  at  poetical  rhyme, 
Was  quite  overwhelmed  by  your  answer  sublime. 
May  He  who  sendetn  the  rain  and  sno»v, 
Be  your  guide  and  your  shield  wherever  ycu  go  ; 
And   when    Photos,  and   Time   shall  be  forever  no 

[more. 
Bring  you  forth  in  His  Likeness  on  that  beautiful 

[shore. 

D.  H. kiss. 

We  are  now  being  favored  with  sunshiny  days, 
Any  say  '*  au  revoir  "  to  vexatious  delays. 


Hot  Weather. 

We  understand  that  the  gelatino  bromide 
Dry  Plates  that  stand  the  hot  weather  best 
are  made  on  the  Swiss  hard  gelatine  of 
Carl  Simeons. 
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Western  Notes. 

To  the  Editor. 

An  amateur's  photographic  trip  through 
the  western  part  of  the  country  may  be  of 
interest  to  some  of  your  professional  as  well 
as  your  amateur  readers.  During  my  trav- 
els I  have  endeavored  to  keep  my  eyes  open 
for  picturesque  scenery,  and  for  localities 
where  the  amateur  tourist  would  be  likely  to 
find  a  pleasant  or  profitable  field  for  his 
camera,  because  usually  there  is  much  time 
lost  in  exploration  which  could  be  otherwise 
weil  employed  ;  and  many  a  man  who  has 
three  or  four  days  to  spare  in  the  country, 
and  would  gladly  take  his  camera  with  him, 
finds  it  necessary  to  waste  two  or  three  in 
deciding  where  to  go  and  what  views  are  to 
be  taken  The  first  place  on  my  journey 
where  I  stopped  long  enough  to  see  any- 
thing of  the  picturesque  was  at  Susquehan- 
na, New  York.  This  little  town  is  full  of 
odd  bits,  which  combine  village  architecture, 
foliage,  and  mountain  views.  The  town 
itself  is  so  hilly  that  there  is  nowhere  with- 
in the  city  limits  a  sufficiently  large  and  lev- 
el space  upon  which  a  base  ball  ground  can 
be  laid  out.  The  streets  run  at  all  possible 
angles,  both  vertically  and  horizontally,  and 
it  is  not  an  unheard  of  thing  to  find  a  car- 
riage way  ending  in  a  flight  of  steps.  Fol- 
lowing the  labyrinth  of  streets  upon  which 
the  Catholic  Church  stands  the  artist  finds 
half  a  dozen  views  of  little  cottages  under 
trees,  with  glimpses  of  the  distant  valley  that 
would  make  lovely  photographs.  A  mile  or 
two  from  the  town  is  the  beautiful  Starucca 
Viaduct,  and  beyond,  the  reservoir,  many 
miles  long,  winding  among  the  hills  more 
like  a  river  than  a  lake.  It  would  be  easy 
for  the  tourist  to  keep  his  camera  busy  for 
a  week,  and  he  would  feel  amply  rewarded. 
Quiet,  pretty  and  lovely  streeted,  Elmira  is 
also  worthy  of  a  visit ;  it  should  be  photo- 
graphed, however,  from  the  Railroad  Bridge 
or  the  water-side.  Its  houses  with  their  bal- 
conies overhanging  the  river  are  as  quaint 
and  curious  as  one  could  well  imagine,  and 
the  temptation  to  leave  the  train,  interrupt 
the  journey,  and  spend  the  day  upon  the 
bank  of  the  river  was  a  very  great  one. 


Buffalo  is  beautiful  and  full  of  interest, 
but  it  is  largely  of  an  architectural  charac- 
ter, and  the  amateur  in  search  of  the  pictur- 
esque would  hardly  be  justified  in  spending 
much  time  in  the  city;  the  old  fort, and  the 
river  banks,  however,  deserve  to  be  preserv- 
ed by  photographers,  and  a  dozen  views 
might  be  taken  in  and  about  it,  which-would 
not  only  be  interesting  from  a  historical  but 
also  an  artistic  point  of  view.  Along  the  ca- 
nal or  river,  or  harbor  (I  hardly  know  what 
the  proper  technical  term  should  be  for  it), 
there  is  enough  to  occupy  one  for  several 
days,  and  furnish  subjects  for  dozens  of  pic- 
tures; indeed,  wherever  shipping  can  be 
found,  the  artistic  eye  can  always  make 
pictures. 

Beyond  Buffalo,  I  made  no  stop  until  I 
reached  the  little  town  of  Painesville  in  Ohio. 
Seen  from  the  railroad  station,  a  more  un- 
promising field  could  hardly  be  imagined  ; 
the  country  appears  to  be  perfectly  level  and 
devoid  of  picturesque  interest,  as  prairie 
usually  is ;  but  as  the  boys  say, "  appearances 
is  deceitful ;"  and  in  this  instance,  the  ap. 
pearance  gave  no  indication  of  the  beautiful 
valleys  to  be  found  around  the  town,  which 
really  is  located  on  a  table  land.  Along  the 
Grand  River  there  are  some  of  the  most 
charming  views  a  photographer  ever  saw 
upon  ground  glass.  The  river  is  spanned  in 
several  places  by  quaint  oid  wooden  bridges, 
while  its  lofty  banks,  rising  in  places  to  per- 
haps a  hundred  feet,  and  everywhere  fringed 
by  trees  or  vines,  makes  it  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  picture  which  is  not  above  the  aver- 
age in  its  picturesque  elements  Directly 
back  of  the  town  there  are  branches  of  the 
Grand  River,  running  in  valleys  with  pre- 
cipitous banks,  which  are  full  of  lovely  bits 
of  scenery.  A  narrow  gauge  railroad  run- 
ning down  to  distant  coal  mines  crosses  some 
of  these  valleys  on  light  and  graceful  stone 
bridges ;  both  from  above  and  below,  these 
bridges  form  admirable  subjects,  either  for 
the  amateur  or  professional.  The  new  Wa  • 
terworks  are  to  be  located  on  one  of  these 
little  streams  in  a  most  beautiful  position, 
and  will  undoubtedly,  when  finished,  be  so 
situated  as  to  enable  the  artist  to  reach  sev- 
eral spots  now  somewhat  inaccessible. 
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My  next  stopping  place  was  Cleveland, 
O.     Here  one  could  very  well  occupy  him- 
self with  street  and  harbor  photography,  if 
he  chose.     The  combinations  of  subjects  are 
in  many  cases  peculiar.     As  usual,  when  at 
home,  "  the  prophet  is  without  honor,"  and 
only   some   of   the  finest    views  have   been 
made  the   subjects  of  photographs  by  the 
local  artist.   Whoever  visits  Cleveland  should 
endeavor  by  all  means  to  spend  half  a  day  in 
Ryder's  famous  gallery,  and  if  as  in  my  case 
they  have  the  good  fortune  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  either  Mr.  Ryder  Sr.  or  Jr^ 
they  will  have  a  pleasure  the  travelling  am- 
ateur  rarely   meets.      Most   photographers 
know  that  this  establishment  is  an  art  house 
literally.     I  will   endeavor  at  some  other 
time  to  send  you  a  note  on  the  gallery,  dark 
rooms,  etc. ;    here  I  can  only  mention  that 
Mr.  Ryder,  with  the  old  enthusiam  still  burn- 
ing brightly,  has  since  become  an  amateur 
photographer,  and,  taking  up  his  portable 
camera   and  box  of   dry   plates,  starts  out 
upon  his  vacations  with  an  eye  to  the  beau- 
tiful.    Last  summer  he  spent  the  season  in 
New  York,  and  has  now  as  a  result  of  his 
labors  a  large  number  of  landscapes  on  10 
by    16   plates  from    the  Cascadilla   Creek. 
As  specimens  of  landscape  photography  they 
appear   to   me   to   be   really   unsurpassed. 
One  of  them  represents  a  bank  of  old  hem- 
locks overhanging  the  river,  and  is  full  of 
artistic  feeling,  while  chemically  and  optic- 
ally it  is  all  the  most  exacting  professional 
could  desire.     The  work  was   exceedingly 
difficult  because  of  the  ovei  hanging  trees, 
which  made  long  exposure  absolutely  nec- 
essary  even   with   the  most   rapid  plates 
which  were  procurable.     Even  under  these 
disadvantages    Mr.   Ryder   has   introduced 
into  several   of    the  pictures    groups  of 
children  wading  across  the  stream  or  flay- 
ing in  the  water,  and  these  although  it  was 
necessary  to  give  them  quite  protracted  ex- 
posures are  as  natural  in  pose  as  could  be 
desired,  and  they  add  very  materially  to  the 
interest  of  the  photographs.     One  or  two 
of  the  landscapes,  including  one  view  across 
a  little  pond,  have  been  vignetted  at  the 
edges ;  the  result  obtained  in  this  way,  and 
by  forcing  the  printing  in  certain  portions  is 


highly  satisfactory,  and  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  amateurs,  who  are  very  fond  >t 
printing  the  negative  for  all  it  is  worth  out 
to  the  very  corners.  Many  a  negative  has 
a  beautiful  centre,  which  is  not  at  all  im- 
proved by  a  mass  of  uninteresting  rubbish 
toward  the  edges  of  the  plate. 

From  Cleveland  I  went  to  Dayton,  and 
from  Dayton  to  Cincinnati.  Although  I 
found  Dayton  full  of  interest  in  my  own 
line,  I  doubt  whether  anyone  who  had  not 
some  special  local  interest  would  find  the 
town  a  particularly  promising  field.  Along 
the  canal  and  among  the  storehouses  some 
striking  bits  may  be  obtained,  and  there 
are  also  a  few  good  views  to  be  had  alorrg 
the  river;  the  river  views,  however,  are 
mostly  too  broad  and  distant  to  be  worth 
taking  on  a  5x8  plate.  They  might  be 
managed  on  a  10  x  16,  putting  two  on  each 
plate  horizontally. 

Cincinnati  is  a  town  which  is  full  of  good 
things ;  visit  after  visit  might  be  made  to 
the  place,  and  the  artist  find  constant  em- 
ployment for  his  instrument ;  and  here  he 
will  not  be  at  a  loss  for  subjects,  no  matter 
what  size  of  plate  is  employed.  The  bc.y 
with  a  3^  x  4J  camera  will  find  himself  bu<y 
with  beautiful  scenes,  views  into  strange 
alleys  and  courtways,  glimpses  of  the  river 
through  the  trees,  distant  steamers,  bridges 
foreshortened,  and  a  thousand  and  one  de- 
lightful subjects,  which  I  cannot  enumerate, 
while  he  who  carries  an  18  x  24  would  be 
equally  well  pleased  with  the  compositions 
which  nature  offers  him.  Everywhere  there 
are  pictures,  and  they  are  so  varied  in  thei* 
character  that  one  can  scarcely  go  amiss  in 
setting  up  the  instrument  and  making  an 
exposure.  We  should  expect  the  veriest 
tyro  to  come  back  from  a  trip  around  Cin- 
cinnati with  some  really  beautiful  pho- 
tographs. Every  season  of  the  year,  too, 
has  apparently  its  own  peculiarities.  We 
doubt  whether  amateurs  can  get  throngh 
Cincinnati  without  making  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Landy's  Gallery,  and  should  they  make  the 
visit,  they  must  be  prepared  to  carry  away 
a  large  number  of  photographs  as  souvenirs  # 
The  great  floods  of  1883-4  afforded  themes 
for  photographs  of  a  unique  character,  and 
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Mr.  Landy  has  improved  the  opportunity 
and  secured,  I  should  judge,  several  hundred 
negatives.  Among  so  many  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  mention  any  in  particular ;  but 
his  facilities  were  of  the  best,  and  apparent- 
ly no  amount  of  trouble  or  expense  has  been 
spared  in  securing  the  very  best  points  of 
view,  and  the  best  possible  lighting.  In 
these  pictures  the  artist  is  quite  as  apparent 
as  the  photographer  ;  indeed,  more  so,  and 
many  of  them  if  they  could  be  printed  in 
black  and  white  would  have  the  artistic  ef- 
fect of  engravings  rather  than  photographs, 
fo  carefully  has  the  point  of  view  been 
chosen,  and  the  selection  made  of  subjects. 
Mr.  Landy  has  a  collection  of  heads,  ideal 
scenes,  and  general  photographic  work 
which  both  amateur  and  professional  can 
study  with  the  greatest  pleasure.  One  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  gallery  at 
the  time  I  made  my  visit  was  a  life-size  head 
of  Mary  Anderson  crowned  with  laurel.  Of 
course  the  subject  was  good,  and  lighting 
comparatively  easy,  but  the  whole  effect 
was  as  fine  as  anything  I  remember  having 
feen  for  a  long  time.  From  a  photographic 
p>oint  of  view,  however,  it  was  not  by  any 
means  equal  to  the  portrait  of  one  of  the 
distinguished  clergyman  of  the  city,  which 
Mr.  Landy  showed  me.  This  was  a  model 
of  delicacy  and  fine  modelling,  and  the  sub- 
ject was  one  which  would  be  considered  im- 
practicable by  most  men.  Cincinnati  boasts 
of  a  number  of  picnics,  or  festivals,  as  they 
might  be  more  properly  called.  In  the 
catalogue  they  include  not  only  the  Mu- 
sical, but  the  Riot  and  the  Flood  The 
V Musical  "  and  the  "  Flood  Festival"  have 
been  worked  for  all  they  are  worth  by 
Mr.  Landy,  and  when  he  showed  me  his 
album  of  photographs  taken  in  the  Court 
House,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had 
made  the  most  of  that  festival  also.  One 
cannot  look  over  the  scenes  in  the  ruined 
Court  House  without  being  struck  with  their 
remarkable  photographic  excellence,  with 
the  fine  effects  of  light  and  shadow  which 
have  been  obtained,  and  with  the  remark- 
able lessons  which  the  fire,  and  the  condi- 
tions of  the  ruins  must  carry  to  all  archi- 
tects and  builders.     Some   of  the  interior 


views  showing  the  ruined  inside,  and  giving 
glimpses  through  open  windows  into  the  sun- 
lit streets  beyond,  are  as  fine  compositions 
of  photographic  and  chemical  work  as  can 
be  found  anywhere.  The  lenses  employ- 
ed, if  I  remember  rightly,  were  Dallmeyer. 
In  some  of  the  rooms  figures  were  intro- 
duced, and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr. 
Landy  has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree in  taking  the  stiffness  out  of  all  the 
groups;  they  seem  to  be  rather  a  part  of 
the  building,  the  time  and  the  place  than  a 
p*t  of  the  photograph ;  they  appear  less 
like  lay  figures  and  more  like  real,  living 
and  moving  men  than  any  I  have  hitherto 
seen 

My  letter  is  growing  too  long,  and  what 
I  saw  in  Chicago  and  on  the  remainder  of 
my  trip  must  be  left  for  some  other  time 
and  opportunity.  Perdix. 


Useful  Hints. 
Mr.  H.  A.  Childs,  of  New  Richmond, 
Wis.,  credits  the  Bulletin  with  having 
seen  some  useful  hints  in  it  in  regard  to 
management,  and  adds  :  I  have  not  suffi- 
cient business  to  warrant  my  making  en- 
gagements, but  convey  the  following  infor- 
mation on  the  back  of  my  receipts. 

"  All  pictures  must  be  paid  for  at  time  of 
sitting,  and  an  extra  charge  will  be  made 
for  re  sittings,  when  there  is  any  change  in 
the  style  of  costume  or  arrangement  of  the 
hair. 

"HINTS.— Gents  should  never  oil  or 
wet  the  hair,  and  ladies  should  always  have 
the  hair  loose,  dry  and  full,  and  arranged  to 
suit  the  style  of  face. 

*'  All  colors  resembling  blue,  purple,  lav- 

!  ender,   plum,    magenta   and   pink,    photo- 

i  graph*  very   light.     Claret,    garnet,   green, 

|  light  Bismarck  and  stone  color,  all  take  a 

shade   darker,   and  are  excellent  colors  to 

photograph.     Silks  and  satins  take  lighter 

than  woollen  goods  without  luster. 


Another  judgment  has  been  rendered  in 
the  celebrated  suit  of  Theodore  Lilienthal 
vs.  W.  W.  Washburn,  in  favor  of  the  plain- 
tiff. 
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Technical   Photography. 

LECTURE    BY  PROFESSOR   CHARLES   FORBES. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Rochester  Photo- 
graphic Association  held  May  19,  Dr. 
Charles  Forbes  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture.  Among  the  visi- 
tors present  was  J.  H.  Kent,  President  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

The  topic  of  the  lecture  was  the  theoreti- 
cal consideration  of  the  action  of  the  alka- 
line development  of  the  gelatine  dry  plates. 
The  subject  proper  was  prefaced  by  a 
brief  review  of  the  atomic  theory  of  matter, 
as  it  is  now  received  by  scientists.  This 
prepared  the  Association  to  m  re  readily 
understand  the  various  technical  terms  used 
in  the  discussion. 

The  manner  in  which  the  silver  salts  are 
formed  in  the  gelatine  emulsion  was  next 
explained.  The  principal  salt,  silver  bro- 
mide, is  in  all  emulsions.  Silver  bromide, 
small  quantities  of  silver  iodide  and  silver 
chloride  are  often  used  in  combination. 
Inasmuch  as  the  silver  bromide  is  the  found- 
ation salt  in  the  emulsion,  the  lecturer  gave 
his  attention  principally  to  this  in  his  con- 
sideration of  the  action  of  the  developer. 
The  silver  bromide  in  the  emulsion  is  formed 
as  follows:  an  aqueous  solution  of  silver 
nitrate  is  added  to  one  of  some  bromide 
salt,  such  as  potassium  bromide,  A  double 
decomposition  occurs,  which  may  be  indi- 
cated as  follows  : 

Potassium  Bromide  and  Silver  Nitrate 
K  Br  plus        Ag  NO3 

becomes  equal  to 
Silver  Bromide  and  Potassium  Nitrate 
Ag  Br        plus  K  NO3 

The  silver  bromide  is  held  in  suspension 
io  the  gelatine.  The  soluble  salts  are 
thoroughly  washed  away. 

Now  when  the  molecules  of  silver  bro- 
mide (Ag  Br)  are  acted  upon  by  light  they 
undergo  a  change,  and  molecules  are  form- 
ed having  the  composition  represented  by 
Ag2  Br,  called  silver  subbromide.     Thus: 
Silver  Bromide 
Ag  Br 
Ag  Br 
acted  on  by  light  becomes 
Silver  Subbromide  and  Bromine 
Ag2  Br  plus        Br 


From  the  molecules  of  silver  subbromide 
the  metallic  silver  may  be  quickly  precipi- 
tated by  the  developing  solution,  whereas 
from  the  silver  bromide  it  is  very  slowly  re- 
duced. It  will  be  understood,  then,  that 
when  the  plate  is  exposed  in  the  camera 
the  developable  image  is  formed  by  the 
light  changing  the  molecules  of  silver  bro- 
mide to  those  of  silver  subbromide. 

The  office  of  the  developer  is  then  to  pre- 
cipitate the  silver  from  the  silver  subbro- 
mide and  form  the  visible  mage  on  the 
plate. 

The  credit  of  the  discovery  of  the  alka- 
line developmant  is  due  to  Mr.  Borda,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Glover,  Mr.  Leabig  and 
M  aj  o  r  Russell,  of  England,  gradually 
brought  it  up  to  its  present  condition.  To 
the  latter  we  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  the 
potassium  bromide. 

The  alkaline  developer  consists  of  three 
things  :  a  strong  absorbent  of  oxygen  like 
pyrogallic  acid,  an  alkali,  and  a  soluble  bro- 
mide like  potassium  bromide.  The  first 
two  are  the  only  ones  necessary  to  reduce 
the  silver  from  the  silver  subbromide. 

The  chemical  reaction  of  the  pyrogallic 
acid  and  alkali  (ammonia)  on  the  silver  sub- 
bromide may  be  indicated  as  follows  : 

Silver  Subbromide  Ammonia 

plus  Pyro  plus 


Ag2  Br 
Aga  Br 


Silver 


NH4  HO 
HN4  HO 

becomes  equal  to 

Ammonium  Bromide 

NH4  Hr    „,..„  Water 


4  Ag2  plus  Pyro  O  plus  £gj  £  plus  ^ 
That  is,  the  pyro  having  a  strong  affinity 
for  oxygen  takes  it  from  the  ammonium, 
converting  it  into  ammonium  and  water. 
The  ammonium  thus  liberated  combines 
with  the  bromine  of  the  silver  subbromide, 
forming  ammonium  bromide,  and  the  me- 
tallic silver  is  deposited  to  form  the  visible 
image  on  the  plate. 

The  newly  deposited  (nascent)  silver  has 
this  peculiar  property :  It  will  combine 
with  adjacent  molecules  of  silver  bromida 
Thus: 

Nascent  Silver  and  Silver  Bromide 

Ag  plus        Ag  B 

becomes  equal  to 

Silver  Subbromide 

Aga  Br 
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From  these  new  molecules  the  silver  is 
deposited  in  turn,  and  thus  the  process  goe3 
an  until  a  much  larger  quantity  of  silver  is 
reduced  than  could  be  possibly  formed  from 
the  original  silver  subbromide 

Just  what  is  the  chemical  reaction  of  the 
potassium  in  controlling  development  is  not 
positively  known.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  bromine  combines  with  the  silver 
subbromide  and  converts  it  into  silver  bro- 
mide.    Thus  : 

Aga  Br  plus  K  Br 
becomes  equal  to 
2  Ag  B  plus  K 

So  that  when  a  small  quantity  of  the  bro- 
mide is  added  the  effect  of  the  light  is  par- 
tially undone.  The  effects  produced  by 
using  first  an  increased  amount  of  ammo- 
nia and  then  an  increased  quantity  of  pyro 
were  also  explained. 

Dr.  Forbes'  remarks  were  listened  to 
with  marked  interest  by  the  members  of  the 
Association,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
lecture,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Wardlaw,  he 
received  their  thanks. 


Economy  is  Wealth. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Simpkins,  of  Salem,  N.  J., 
sends  us  some  hints  for  publication  that 
may  prove  acceptable  to  those  who  delight 
in  experiment  and  economy.      He  says  : 

My  way  of  putting  in  skylights  proves  by 
years  of  use  to  be  the  best  and  cheapest, 
and  can  be  kept  absolutely  tight  and  free 
from  sweating. 

The  glasses  are  laid  without  any  laps  in 
white  lead  and  putty,  mixed  to  a  workable 
consistency,  and  fitted  as  closely  and  even- 
ly as  possible  ;  then  the  joints  between  each 
glass  are  filled  up  top  and  bottom  (upper 
and  under  surfaces),  with  the  same  putty 
and  lead.  The  cracks  may  require  filling 
once  in  a  year  or  two,  as  high  winds  will 
shake  glass  loose  ;  but  it  will  not  leak,  even 
if  it  is  not  absolutely  tight,  for  the  water 
will  follow  down  under  the  surface.  The 
sash  should  be  long  enough  to  extend  over 
the  bottom  support,  so  that  there  is  an  open 
space  the  width  of  each  light.  These  let 
the  drippings,  if  there  are  any,  drop  outside 


of  the  room.  If  the  lower  end  of  the  sash 
is  in  the  room,  then  a  little  gutter  of  tin 
hung  to  the  lower  rail  will  carry  off  any 
water  that  may  collect ;  but  there  will  be 
none  of  any  consequence,  for  the  draft  of 
air  caused  by  the  opening  prevents  sweat- 
ing. 

Persons  using  pyro.  for  developing  dry 
plates  can  make  a  good  ink  out  of  the 
spent  developer  by  adding  the  ordinary  iron 
developer.  My  way  is  to  pour  the  wasted 
or  used  pyro.  developer  into  a  bottle  until  I 
get  a  quart  or  so  ;  then  add  about  two 
ounces  of  the  wet  plate  developer  (the  ace- 
tic acid  will  neutralize  the  alkaline  in  the 
pyro.) ;  then  add  one  ounce  of  gum  arabic 
to  the  quart,  shake  up  and  let  stand — the 
longer  the  better,  as  it  gets  black  by  age. 
If  too  brown  in  color  there  is  too  much 
iron  ;  more  pyro.  will  make  it  right.  It 
ows  nicely  and  will  not  corrode  a  steel  pen. 


Mr.  Grenier  again  to  the  Front. 
Mr.  H.  N.  Grenier,  who  created  such  a 
ftiror  with  his  photographs  on  wood,  has 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  production 
of  burnt-in  enamels,  and  has  shown  some 
excellent  results.  He  has  also  made  a  new 
departure  in  the  way  of  printing  on  ivory, 
and  is  now  using  it  commercially  for  lead- 
ing photographers  in  this  city. 


Saunders  Bros.,  of  Akron,  O.,  have 
startled  the  people  there  by  taking  photo- 
graphs with  electric  light.  The  gallery  will 
be  open  day  and  evening  hereafter. 


Messrs.  Nichols  &  Handy,  landscape 
and  view  photographers  at  291  Sixth  Ave- 
nue this  city  have  kindly  sent  us  a  photo- 
graph made  on  an  18  x  22  Eastman  plate 
of  the  members  of  the  Produce  Exchange 
in  their  new  hall,  which  is  more  than  300 
feet  deep. 

There  were  over  2000  persons  in  the 
group.  This  picture  was  made  in  30  sec- 
onds with  a  wide  angle  lens,  diaphraghmed. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

•  New  York,  June  3.  1884. 

President  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
Anthony's  Bulletin  for  May,  and  also  a 
blank  from  the  Northampton  Union  Inter- 
national Photographic  Exhibition  to  be  held 
at  Northampton,  England,  from  December 
15,  1884,  until  January  10,  1885. 

Pres.  Newton.  The  report  of  Com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  Gardner,  the  Chairman  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  presented  an  interesting 
record  of  the  work  of  that  Committee  for 
the  season,  and  closed  with  the  following: 

The  Executive  Committee,  in  thus  glanc- 
ing over  the  work  of  the  past  winter,  have 
good  cause  for  congratulating  themselves 
on  being  sustained  by  the  foremost  men, 
not  only  in  photography,  but  by  those  who 
have  the  control  of  the  leading  photograph- 
ic monthlies  in  the  country.  And  it  is  to 
all  these  gentlemen  that  the  Committee  de- 
sires to  return  its  most  hearty  thanks  for 
their  support  in  arousing  the  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  large  audiences  at  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Section.  Hoping  that  theve 
gentlemen,  who  have  so  greatly  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  past  season,  will  con- 
tinue their  support  in  the  seasons  to  follow, 
the  Committee  subscribe  themselves  their 
most  humble  and  obedient  servants. 

Report  of  committee  adopted. 

Mr.  Gardner.  We  have  the  promise 
at  the  opening  meeting  in  September  of 
Photographic  Reminiscences,  by  Mr.  Thom- 
as Faris,  one  of  the  oldest  photographers 
in  the  country. 

Our  subject  to-night  is — 

On  the  Action  of  Light   on  Photographic 
Silver  Compounds, 
BY  P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS. 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  photog- 
raphy there  is  no  phenomenon  which  has 
more  attracted  the  attention  of  philosophers 
and  experimentalists  than  that  of  the  action 
of  light  on  the  silver  compounds  employed 
to  obtain  the  photographic  image  ;  and,  as 


should  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  different  theories  have  been  Bel  forth 
to  explain  it.  When  the  image  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  light  alone,  as  in  the  print- 
ing process,  two  theories  are  advanced  :  one, 
that  the  silver  chloride  is  reduced  to  sub- 
chloride,  the  other  that  the  reduction  is  com- 
plete and  the  image  formed  of  metallic  sil- 
ver. 

As  to  the  former  theory,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  there  is  no  conclusive  chem- 
ical experiment  to  prove  that  the  chloride 
has  been  reduced  to  a  subchloride,  for  such 
a  compound  has  never  been  isolated ;  its 
formula,  Ag'?Cl,  being  hypothetical,  and  not 
determined  by  analysis.  Nor  is  the  color 
characteristic  :  A  brown  chloride  is  obtain- 
ed by  treating  the  silver  suboxide  with  chlor- 
hydric  acid,  the  suboxide  itself  being  con- 
sidered by  eminent  chemists  as  a  mixture  of 
the  protoxide  and  metallic  silver.  It  should 
be  remarked  also  that  the  color  of  the  inso- 
lated  silver  chloride  is  different  from  that  of 
the  substance  obtained  by  electricity  or  the 
immersion  of  a  silver  plate  in  a  solution  of 
copper  chloride,  Cu  CI,  and  what  is  remark- 
able, that  a  chloride  insensitive  to  light  has 
been  obtained  by  Dr.  Percy  in  exposing  sil- 
ver leaves  to  a  current  of  chlorine.  If  the 
reduction  of  a  silver  chloride  to  a  subchlo- 
ride were  admitted,  one  should  also  admit 
by  analogy  that  all  the  silver  salts  acted  on 
by  light  are  first  transformed  into  subcom- 
pounds,  and  that  there  is  consequently  a  sub- 
sulphate,  a  subfluoride,  a  sublactate  of  sil- 
ver, etc.,  and,  as  says  Mr.  Davanne,  that 
there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  subchlorides  at 
various  degrees  basicity  according  to  the 
amount  of  haloid  eliminated  !  That  the 
silver  blackened  by  light  is  a  mixture  of  the 
white  chloride  and  metallic  silver  in  a  state 
of  minute  division  has  been  experimentally 
demonstrated  by  Scheele,  R.  Hunt,  Field, 
Davanne,  Girard,  and  many  other  chemists. 
A  few  years  ago  I  repeated  the  experiment 
first  made  by  Scheele,  and  here  are  the  results 
which,  in  my  opinion,  leave  no  doubt  on  the 
entire  reduction  of  the  silver  chloride  by  the 
prolonged  action  of  light :  One  hundred 
and  fifty  grains  of  freshly  prepared  silver 
chloride  were  divided  in  three  bottles,  cov- 
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ered  with  distilled  water  and  exposed  to  sun- 
shine. The  water  was  decanted  at  night  to 
prevent  the  chlorine  from  reacting  on  the 
reduced  compound,  and  replaced  for  the 
subsequent  exposure.  The  contents  of  each 
bottle  was  the  fourth  day  thrown  on  a  filter 
and  the  black  substance  washed.  The  whole 
of  the  fibrate  gave  with  silver  nitrate  a  pre- 
cipitate of  46  05  grains  of  dry  chloride, 
showing  an  elimination  of  1 1. 39  grains  of 
chlorine — 

(a)  -4  66  Ag4- 11.39  CI- 46.05  Ag  CI. 

The  black  substance  treated  with  liquid 
ammonia  wa?  partly  dissolved  The  solu- 
tion saturated  with  nitric  acid  gave  a  pre- 
cipitate of  100.80  grains  of  white  chloride. 
The  undissolved  part,  a  gray  powder  weigh- 
ing 35.10  grains,  treated  by  nitric  acid,  was 
not  entirelv  dissolved,  and  the  residue,  too 
small  to  affect  the  result  of  the  experiment, 
wa<?  not  estimated.  With  chlorhydric  acid 
this  solution  gave  a  precipitate  of  45.78 
grains  of  silver  chloride,  which  shows  that 
the  gray  powder  was  metallic  silver — {b) 
35.10  Ag-l-n.53  0=46.63  Ag  CI,  or— 
(c)  34455  Ag+n.325  Cl—4578  Ag  CI, 
the  difference  being  accounted  for  by  the 
residue  not  estimated.  In  comparing  these 
results,  one  finds  that  the  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine found  in  the  filtrate  is  very  near  the 
same  as  that  which  should  have  been  disen- 
gaged from  the  insolated  silver  chloride  to 
set  free  the  gray  substance,  i.  e.,  the  metal- 
lic silver  : 

{a)  Chlorine  in  the  filtrate  11.39(b)  Chlo- 
rine combined  to  silver  11.53  or  (c)\  1.325. 

It  is  evident  from  these  analyses  that  the 
insolated  compound  was  a  mixture  of  the 
white  chloride  and  metallic  silver  ;  for  if  the 
silver  chloride  had  been  reduced  to  sub- 
chloride,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  found  in 
the  filtrate  (a)  would  have  been  one  half  less : 
35,10  Ag+5768Cl=r4o  868  Ag?Cl. 

If  a  phenomenon  in  which  the  changes  of 
the  progressive  action  of  light  can  be  seen 
at  all  the  stages  of  the  insolation  and  ascer- 
tained by  analysis  has  led  to  different  theo- 
ries which,  however,  only  differ  by  the  ad- 
mission of  a  more  or  less  complete  reduc 
tion  of  the  silver  salt,  a  still  greater  diver- 
gence must  result  from  the  researches  when 


in  the  experiments  no  observation  can  be 
made  and  no  chemical  means  can  detect  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place.  One  is  then 
guided  only  by  the  known  behavior  of  the 
silver  salt  under  the  long  influence  of  light, 
and  must  admit  by  analogy  similar  results, 
or  investigate  whether  the  phenomenon  is 
not  due  to  some  disturbance  in  the  atomic 
arrangement,  as  in  the  images  of  Mosei. 
Hence  the  chemical  and  physical  theories  to 
explain  the  development  of  the  invisible 
image  by  precipitation  of  silver  in  a  nascent 
state  of  reduction.  In  the  chemical  theory 
the  silver  salt  of  the  sensitive  film  is  said 
either  to  be  reduced  to  infinitesimal  quan- 
tities and  the  image  formed  by  the  silver 
from  the  developer  deposited  upon  it  by 
molecular  affinity,  or  to  be  converted  into  a 
subsilver  salt  which  is  reduced  by  the  re- 
agent (iron  protosulphate  or  pyrogallic  acid, 
etc.),  the  development  proceeding  then  as 
above.  In  the  physical  theory  one  admlt3 
that  no  actual  reduction  has  taken  place, 
but  that  the  molecular  arrangement  of  the 
elements  of  the  silver  salt  is  altered  more 
or  less  on  those  parts  acted  on  by  light,  and 
that  they  acquire  thus  the  property  of  at- 
tracting the  silver  when  precipitated  from 
the  nitrate  by  the  reagent. 

Such  were  the  theories  admitted  before 
the  discovery  of  the  alkaline  development 
by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  of  New  York,* 
in  1862.  This  discovery,  the  most  import- 
ant ever  made  in  photography,  upset  the 
physical  theory,  for  the  image  being  in  the 
new  process  entirely  formed  of  the  metal 
from  the  insolated  silver  salt,  it  was  thought 
impossible  to  explain  the  development  other- 
wise than  by  a  reduction  continued  by  the 
alkaline  reagent.  The  new  chemical  theory 
is  based,  as  before,  on  the  identity  of  visible 
and  invisible  image,  although  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  if  a  long  insolation 
determinates  a 'reduction,  an  exposure  of  a 
fraction  of  a  second  effects  the  same  result. 


*  Mr.  A.  does  not  claim  the  discovery  of  the  alka- 
line development.  He  merely  claims  to  have  first 
used  the  vapor  of  ammonia  in  connection  with  a  dTy 
collodion  plate  in  making  negatives.  At  his  sugges- 
tion Mr.  Borda  used  it  in  connection  with  the  tannm 
dry  plate,  and  the  report  of  his  experiments  led  to 
the  subsequent  use  of  the  alkaline  development.— Ed. 
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There  are  many  chemicals  besides  the  silver 
salts  which  by  long  exposure  to  light  under- 
go a  decomposition,  but  in  which  no  altera- 
tion can  be  detected  when  they  are  exposed 
to  that  force  during  a  short  period.  Heat 
also  reduces  certain  compounds  without, 
however,  having  any  influence  upon  them  if 
its  action  is  limited,  for  an  accumulation  of 
force  is  always  necessary  to  prcduce  such  a 
radical  molecular  change  as  a  reduction, 
however  that  at  the  first  contact  the  same 
force  is  capable  of  disturbing  the  atomic 
arrangement. 

As  to  the  development,  the  theory  of  pho- 
tographers who  admit  the  complete  reduc- 
tion is  far  from  being  satisfactory.  A  bet- 
ter explanation,  also  based  on  the  affinity  of 
the  reagent  for  oxygen,  is  given  by  those  who 
assume  that  the  silver  salt  is  reduced  to  a 
subsalt.  It  is  as  follows:  In  the  presence 
of  the  developer  the  subsalt  is  reduced,  and 
an  equivalent  of  the  metal  combines  with 
the  unaltered  silver  salt  just  in  contact 
with  it  to  form  a  sub-salt,  Ag2  N,  which  is 
in  its  turn  reduced  by  the  reagent,  the  re- 
actions proceeding  until  all  the  silver  salt 
is  reduced.  Thus  the  image  is  formed  by 
the  reduction  of  the  unaltered  silver  salt 
into  'a  sub-salt,  and  that  of  this  sub-salt 
into  metal.  "Whether  such  a  double  de- 
composition takes  place  can  be  ascertained 
by  preparing  the  silver  salt  in  the  dark  and 
placing  it  in  the  presence  of  silver  in  the 
nascent  state  of  reduction  as  in  photogra- 
phy. The  experiment  has  been  made,  and 
a  mixture  of  metallic  silver  and  of  the  un- 
altered bromide  has  been  the  result  of  the 
operation.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that 
the  silver  salt  reduction  cannot  be  effected 
by  the  affinity  alone,  but  that  the  interven- 
tion of  another  force,  that  resulting  from 
t&e  persistence  of  the  luminous  action,  is 
aiso  necessary.  If  the  phenomena  cannot 
be  scientifically  explained  by  these  theories, 
perhap9  some  light  can  be  thrown  upon 
fhem  by  investigating,  not  what  is  the  re- 
sult of  the  luminous  action,  but  in  what 
manner  light  acts  to  effect  it.  Before  pro- 
ceeding I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  properties  of  matter 
and  the  physical  forces  that  act  upon  it. 


One  knows  that  bodies  are  formed  of  an 
aggregate  of  particles,  the  atoms,  which 
are  the  smallest  component  parts  of  the 
element,  or  elements,  that  constitute  the 
ma^s,  and  that  not  only  the  atoms  are  in- 
destructive,  but  as  thev  are  indestructible 
and  indivisible  they  escape  certain  influences 
of  heat  and  lieht  t^at  act  upon  their  ag- 
g-egate :  the  dilatation,  for  example,  is  the 
separation  of  the  atoms  from  each  other, 
not  the  expansion  of  the  atoms  themselves. 

To  conceive  the  extreme  divisibility  of 
matter,  it  suffices  to  state  that  the  hundredth 
part  of  a  cubic  line  of  silver  dissolved  in 
nitric  acid  produces  a  nebulosity  in  500  cu- 
bic inches  of  slightly  salted  water,  so  that 
the  particles  of  silver  in  suspension  must  be 
at  lea«t  the  thousand- millionth  part  of  a 
cubic  line.  As  it  is  seen,  bodies  are  formed 
of  an  inconceivable  number  of  atoms  kept 
together  by  the  force  of  attraction.  It 
should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  they 
are  juxtaposited  so  as  to  form  a  whole  homo- 
geneous mass,  for  the  properties  of  bodies 
would  otherwise  be  inexplainable,  many  of 
them,  such  as  the  elasticity;  the  cubical 
dilatation  would  even  be  impossible.  It 
must  be  granted,  en  the  contrary,  that  they 
do  not  touch,  and  that  surrounded  by  an 
imponderable  fluid  subject  to  the' forces  al- 
ways active  in  nature  they  are  constantly  in 
motion  and  oscillate  around  each  other  like 
the  celestial  bodies  within  certain  limits, 
regulated  by  the  attraction,  unless  another 
force,  or  an  accumulation  of  the  same  force 
that  keeps  them  in  motion,  comes  into  play 
and  destroys  the  equilibrium.  The  natural 
forces  that  tend  to  dissociate  the  elements 
of  the  silver  salts,  the  only  phenomenon  to 
be  here  considered,  are  light  and  heat. 

The  sources  of  light  lie,  according  to  the 
dynamic  theory,  in  the  motions  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  sun  which  are  transmitted  by 
the  vibrations  imparted  to  the  molecules  cf 
the  imponderable  atmosphere,  the  ether ; 
but  as  the  solar  atoms  vibrate  with  different 
speeds,  other  waves  of  greater  amplitude 
than  the  various  luminous  ones  and  possess- 
ing a  great  thermic  power  are  generated. 
Heat  and  light  are  consequently  always 
united,  and  although  in  photography  light 
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is  the  real  actinic  agent,  both  must  play  a 
certain  part  on  the  silver  compounds.  This 
can  be  ascertained  by  experiments.  If  a 
sensitive  film  is  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays 
filtered  through  an  alum  solution  which 
absorbs  nearly  all  the  heat,  it  will  be  less 
rapidly  impressed  than  when  heat  and  light 
act  in  conjunction  ;  the  heat,  in  the  experi- 
ment being  that  of  another  pencil  of  light 
projected  through  a  solution  of  iodine  in 
sulphur  of  carbon,  which  stops  the  luminous 
rays.  However,  heat  can  determinate  a 
dissociation  either  alone  (oxydes,  carbonate 
of  silver,  etc.),  or  in  presence  of  an  element 
capable  of  fixing  one  of  the  components, 
(chloride,  iodide  of  silver,  etc  )  What  is 
the  action  of  heat  in  these  phenomena?  It 
is  thus  explained : 

In  coming  in  contact  with  a  body,  heat 
imparts  to  the  ether  a  vibratory  motion 
which,  extending  to  the  atoms,  causes  them 
to  revolve  around  each  other  more  and 
more  rapidly,  and  as  the  centrifugal  force 
progressively  increases  thereof  they  come 
apart  at  such  a  distance  that  the  attraction 
is  nullified  and  the  molecules  separate  into 
their  constituent  elements.  But  light  is 
also  a  form  of  motion  differing  only  by  the 
length  of  the  period  of  vibrations  from  that 
which  produces  the  heat,  and  under  its  ac- 
tion the  dissociation  cannot  otherwise  be 
explained.  When  a  body  is  subjected  to  a 
moderate  shock,  the  concussion  is  hardly 
perceptible,  but  let  the  shock  strike  it  in 
rapid  succe  sion,  the  vibrations  soon  disen- 
tegrate  it  and  the  body  splits  into  parts. 
Light  acts  in  a  similar  manner.  The  lu- 
minous waves  travel  with'  a  speed  of  308 
millions  of  meters  per  second;  the  most 
actinic  visible  wave,  the  violet,  effects  in 
the  same  period  728  millions  of  millions 
vibrations,  and  the  ultra  violet  900  millions 
of  millions,  the  average  for  the  chemical 
rays,  so  called,  being  740  millions  of  mil- 
lions vibrations.  It  is  therefore  conceiva- 
ble that  such  a  rapid  succession  of  shocks 
imparts  to  certain  bodies  an  atomic  motion 
leading  to  the  dissociation  of  their  elements  ; 
moreover,  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
heat  united  to  the  light  also  determinates 
a  vibration  which,  corresponding   in    time 


with  that  from  the  luminous  action,  greatly 
increases  the  force  that  tends  to  destroy 
the  equilibrium.  Whether  this  theory  be 
true  or  not,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ac- 
tion of  light  is  a  dynamic  action  which 
causes  the  dissociation  of  the  elements,  with- 
out which  no  chemical  reaction  such  as  those 
of  photography  could  take  place.  How 
far  can  an  exposure  of  less  than  a  thirtieth 
of  a  second  affect  the  affinity  that  keeps  the 
elements  together  ?  This  is  a  question  im- 
possible to  answer  ;  but  as  no  chemical  test 
can  show  that  any  part  of  the  haloid  has 
been  set  free,  it  may  be  inferred  that  no  re- 
duction whatever  has  been  effected,  and 
there  is  only  a  tendency  to  dissociation  af- 
fecting the  affinity  of  the  elements  for  each 
other,  and  thus  placing  them  in  a  state  of 
equilibrium  favorable  for  other  affinities  to 
come  into  action.  This  being  admitted,  it 
is  not  necessary  for  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  photography  to  resort  to  the 
formation  of  hypothetical  salts  and  reac- 
tions not  admissible  in  a  science  of  facts 
like  chemistry;  whether  the  insolation  be 
sufficient  to  dissociate  the  elements  or  to 
simply  increase  the  distance  that  separates 
the  atoms — which  is  probable  in  case  of 
short  exposures  —  the  development  is  ex- 
plained by  the  presence  of  a  reagent  whose 
affinity  for  one  of  the  elements  fixes  it  when 
the  attraction  is  either  nullified  or  modified, 
and  thus  effects  a  reduction  which  com- 
mences on  the  parts  first  in  contact  with 
light,  and  progressively  extends  more  or 
less  to  the  interior  of  the  mass,  according  to 
the  greater  or  lesser  molecular  perturba- 
tion resulting  from  the  different  vibratory 
powers  of  the  luminous  waves. 

Mr.  Mason.  This  paper  by  Mr.  Da- 
chochois  I  have  read  and  think  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  any  gentleman  interested 
in  photography. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Dr.  Ehrmann  has  a  pa- 
per on  the  subject — 

The  Action  of  Light  Upon  the  Salts  of 
Silver, 
Is  the  heading  of  Chapter  II.  on  "  Chemical 
Effects  of  the  Spectrum"  by  Dr.  Eder,  trans- 
lated by  Captain  Abney,  and  recently  intro* 
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duced  to  genera]  knowledge!     This  « lior- 
ough  review  disables,  *o  to  say,  everybody 

else  in  the  attempt  to  make  similar  remarks 
OS  the  same  subject .  and  it  is  only  left  to  us 
to  attach  to  Dr.  Eder's  views  those  of  other 
authorities  ami  our  own  unpretentious  opin 
ions. 

Photography  is  the  art-science  which 
teaches  us  to  make  pictures  on  surfaces  with 
the  aid  of  light  and  the  intimate  connection 
of  chemical  processes.  Light  produces  cer- 
tain changes  upon  nearly  all  matters,  be 
they  physical  or  chemical.  Light  induces 
fluorescence  upon  some  bodies,  while  upon 
others  again  electric  phenoraona  are  ob- 
served to  follow.  Light,  says  Moser,  acts 
upon  all  matter.  It  changes  the  color  of 
our  garments ;  it  acts  chemically  on  th  m. 
leading  to  certain  changes  or  decompo-i- 
tions.  It  acts  upon  phosphorus,  reducing  it 
to  the  so-called  red  allotropic  modification 
of  it,  but  restores  it  to  its  orignal  yellow 
state  by  heat.  Oxygen  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances can  be  converted  into  its  alio- 
tropism,  ozone,  and  numberless  metallic 
compounds  can  be  decomposed  into  their 
constituents.  The  iodides  of  potassium, 
sodium  and  ammonium  are  sensitive  to 
light,  thus  Liberating  tree  iodine. 

The  p  otoxiues  of  iron,  white  or  green 
(the  oxalate  excepted),  are  turned  by  light 
into  yellow  or  red;  they  are  oxidized;  the 
perchloride  loses  one  atom;  of  its  chlorine. 
Ferric  oxalate  and  its  beautiful  double-salts 
lo.>e  their  green  color  in  light  ;  they  turn 
>ejlow  ;  they  are  reduced  to  the  ferrous 
salt.  The  salts  of  iron  with  organic  bases 
are  affected  by  light.  Copper  plate  cleaned 
with  muriatic  acid  turns  black;  the  chloride 
of  it  is  decomposed  when  other  bodies  are 
present  to  receive  the  liberated  chlorine. 
The  salts  of  chromium  are  sensitive;  also 
those  of  uranium.  With  lead  sun  pictures 
have  been  made.  Mercury  and  gold  dis- 
charge a  part  of  their  chlorine,  platinum 
and  the  platinoids  act  similarly.  Of  the 
salts  of  silver,  let  us  first  consider  the  oxide, 
the  base  with  which  acids  form  salts. 

Of  it  we  know  three  modifications — the 
brown,  the  black,  the  violet.  They  are  all 
strong  bases,  react  alkaline,  attract  carbonic 


aci  I  from  the  air,  and  are  partly  soluble  in 
water.     They  are  sensitive  to  bid",  . 

ially  to  the  violet,  which  turns  black  rapidly, 
resulting  in  a  suboxide,  while  they  form 
with  hydrochloric  acid  a  violet  subchloride 
not  soluble  in  nitric  acid. — (  Vcgel), 

Nitrate  of  silver  is  not  decomposed  by 
light  when  in  its  pure  state,  and  can  be 
kept  for  an  indefinite  time,  provided  no 
chloride  or  organic  matter  be  present.  This 
permanency  of  the  pure  chemical  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  protecting  influence  of  the 
powerful  oxidizing  acid  it  contains.  Or- 
ganic  matter  added  to  it,  neutrallizes  the 
effect  of  the  acid,  and  reduces  it  to  a  condi- 
tion nearly  akin  to  what  it  would  be  if  it 
were  connected  with  an  acid  of  weaker 
power. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  may,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hardwich,  be  also  kept  intact 
when  exposed  to  light.  Dr.  Vogel  holds 
that  a  decomposition  takes  place,  separating 
very  minute  and  black  granules  of  metallic 
silver.  With  organic  substances,  such  as  al- 
bumen, gum,  paper,  etc.,  it  blackens  rapidly 
in  blue  light,  while  the  red  has  no  effect 
upon  it.  The  rays  of  minimum  activity  are 
found  in  the  middle  of  the  yellow ;  the 
maximum  in  the  middle  of  the  blue. — 
(Eder  ) 

Ammonia  nitrate  of  silver,  a  solution  of 
oxide  of  silver,  is  sensitive  to  light.  If  to  a 
solution  of  it  pyrogallic  acid  be  added,  it 
soon  turns  dark,  and  a  deposit  settles  to  the 
bottom.  This  is  metallic  silver,  and  is 
formed  by  the  removal  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
oxide  of  silver. 

Chlonde  of  Silver. — The  first  investiga- 
tions upon  this  highly  important  body 
stated  that  light  acts  upon  it,  partly  de- 
composes it,  leaving  another  part  of  it  in- 
tact. Opinions  expressed  pro  et  contra  led 
Vogel  to  consider  the  matter  carefully,  and 
he  fc.und  that  the  liberation  of  chlorine 
gas  is  evident,  aud  beyond  any  doubt  proved 
by  its  odor.  The  liberation  of  chlorine 
having  taken  place,  there  can  only  remain 
either  metallic  silver,  or  a  subchloride  of 
it.  Metallic  silver  is  soluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  it  does  not  act  upon  the  substance  now 
before  us,  not  even  when  heated  to  the  boil- 
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ing    point.     Therefore    the   insoluble  rem- 
nant can  only  be  a  subchlorkle. 

My  own  views  on  the  subject  I  have  ex- 
pressed to  y.>u  before,  and  when  I  reiterate 
them,  I  merely  state  that  I  s-till  adhere  to 
them,  encouraged  in  my  opinions  by  those 
of  many  practical  professionals  as  well  as 
amateurs 

Chloride  of  silver  exposed  to  ligh:  results 
In  metallic  silver  and  chlorine;  a  subjhlo- 
ride  is  not  and  can  not  he  formed.  The 
chlorine  set  free  during  the  process  converts 
the  nitrate  of  silver  mechanically  adhering 
to  the  paper  into  chloride  again.  Such  ex- 
changes must  take  place  over  and  over 
again,  until  the  last  particle  of  nitrate  is 
changed  into  chloride  and  the  last  particle 
of  cnloride  is  reduced  metallically,  pro- 
vided that,  owing  to  the  density  of  the  neg- 
ative, the  printing  can  be  carried  up  to  that 
point.  If  the  printing  is  interrupted,  the 
reduction  is  incomplete,  and  the  result  is 
metallic  silver  and  undecomposed  chloride. 

A  subchloride  does  not  form  by  an  in 
sufficient  action  of  light,  but  the  metallic 
silver  will  be  in  this  case  interspersed  with 
undecomposed  chloride. 

Freshly  precipitated  chloride  of  silver, 
exposed  lor  a  long  time  to  the  action  of 
light,  does  not  suffer  a  complete  reduction. 
Tne  ebullition  of  chlorine  gas  is  absorbed, 
the  supernatant  water  absoroing  it  chang- 
ing it  finally  to  hydrochloric  acid.  Tne 
small  particles  of  the  chloride  are  darkened 
on  the  outside,  remaining  within  an  unde- 
composed core ;  the  core  is  chloride  of  silver 
and  ttie  envelope  meiai.ic  :-ilver. 

Davanue  says  chloride  01  sdver  in  a  very 
Iniciy  divided  sia.e  may  ue  reduced  metal 
licaily,  and  Vogcl  ad.uus  it. 

Hcidwicn,  again,  expresses  himself  differ- 
ently :  i/recipitateu  chloride  ot  silver  ex- 
posed to  light  iu  a  gUss  eovere  I  porcelain 
dish  becomes  tnoroughly  biackenea.  The 
piopeiu=b  01  the  suDstance  tnus  obtained 
are  as  ioliows  :  a  violet  powder,  which  re 
tains  its  color  when  boiled  with  strong  ni- 
tric acid,  but  is  immediately  dissolved  by 
ammonia  or  hyposulphite  of  soda,  the  great- 
er pare  being  uissolved  as  protochloride  of 
silver,  and  a  small  quantity  of  a  gray  pow- 


der remaining  insoluble.  This  insoluble 
portion  is  gray  and  spongy,  resembling  the 
silver  reduced  by  means  of  metallic  zinc 
from  chloride  of  silver ;  it  is  unaffected  by 
acetic  acid  or  ammonia,  but  easily  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid,  evolving  nitrous  fumes. 
The^e  properties  correspond  with  those  of 
metallic  silver,  and  hence  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  chloride  of  silver  acted  upon 
by  light  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
subchloride,  which  in  passing  through  a 
fixing  bath  is  decomposed  into  a  protochlo- 
ride of  silver  and  metallic  silver. 

In  a  discussion  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  London,  Prof.  Hunt  in  answer  to 
Mr.  Hardwich  says:  I  have  before  stated 
my  firm  conviction  that  in  all  cases  the  pho- 
tographic image  is  formed  by  metallic  silre/ 
in  a  state  of  very  minute  division.  We 
find  that  pure  chloride  of  silver  exposed  to 
the  action  of  light  upon  a  glass  plate,  and 
free  from  organic  matter,  does  darken,  and 
that  the  blackened  matter  is  metallic  silver 
in  an  allotropic  condition  ;  that  when  the 
blackening  has  gone  on  sufficiently  far  the 
black  substance  acts  in  all  its  chemical 
relations  as  if  it  were  metallic  silver  ;  that  is, 
it  will  not  be  dissolved  by  ammonia,  as  sub- 
oxide would  be,  but  that  it  will  be  dissolved 
by  nitric  acid  with  a  manifestation  of  red 
nitrous  fumes. 

Dr.  Miller  ventured  to  say  that  it  cannot 
be  considered  certain  that  the  blackened 
chloride  of  silver  really  doescomaiu  metal- 
lic silver.  It  is  well  kno.vn  that  the  pres- 
ence of  free  nitric  acid  in  soluiion  from 
which  chloride  of  silver  has  been  precipi- 
tated, though  it  greatly  retards  the  action 
of  light,  )et  it  does  not  prevent  it.  If  you 
take  such  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver in  tree  acid,  precipitate  from  it  a  quan- 
ti:y  of  chloride  of  silver  and  expose  it  to  the 
action  of  light,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours 
the  siirjace  will  be  coated  with  a  violet 
compound.  Now  this,  be  it  observed,  i-  ■ 
the  presence  ot  a  powerful  oxidizing  agent, 
nitric  acid,  and  hence  it  is  highly  improba- 
ble that  this  chloride  of  silver  should  con- 
tain metallic  silver  thus  reduced,  and  there- 
fore I  should  question  the  assertion  that  the 
black  or  violet  compound  is  metallic  silver. 
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Mr.  M alone  says:  The  whole  question 
of  chloride  of  silver  deserves  a  thorough  ex- 
amination. We  have  first  of  all  ordinary 
chloride  of  silver,  a  white  substance  which 
with  free  ni.rate  of  silver  speedily  darkens 
in  the  light.  Then  again  we  have  a  dark 
compound  of  silver  and  chlorine  which  Mr. 
Becquerel  calls  viulet  chloride  of  silver. 
This  he  produced  by  immersing  a  silver 
plate  in  a  perchloride,  or  by  decomposing 
hydrochloric  acid  by  a  voltaic  current,  the 
silver  plate  forming  the  positive  pole.  It 
is  not  possible  at  present  to  ascertain  its 
composition.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  call 
it  a  subchloride  in  its  ordinary  sense,  mean- 
ing two  proportions  of  saver  to  one  of  chlo- 
rine. Then  we  have  again  a  third  modifi- 
cation or  form  of  chloride  of  silver  which 
Dr.  Percy  makes  by  throwing  silver  leaf 
into  chlorine,  and  which  does  not  darken, 
even  in  sunlight.  Thus  we  see  that  we 
have  chloride  of  silver,  which  darkens  in  the 
light,  chloride  of  silver  which  refuses  to 
darken,  and  chloride  of  silver  which  is  dark 
when  made,  but  which  whitens  under  light. 
In  view  of  these  curious  facts,  and  their  re- 
lations to  photography,  it  shows  how  cau- 
tious we  should  be  in  concluding  upon  the 
exact  composition  or  decomposition  occur- 
ring, or  as  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical 
changes  taking  place  under  the  action  of 
light. 

In  concluding  Prof,  Hunt  remarked : 
We  certainly  do  not  know  of  the  existence 
of  a  subchloride  of  silver  as  spoken  of. 
We  know  how  nunc  acid  acts  upon  metal- 
lic silver,  therefore  we  have  decided  evi- 
dence that  the  darkened  surface  ot  the 
photographic  image  dissolves  in  nitric  acia  ; 
why  should  we  dart  off  at  a  tangent  about 
an  imaginary  something  of  which  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  different  opinions  on  this  important 
subject  show  conclusively  that  the  question 
is  not  yet  solved,  how  and  in  which  way 
chloride  of  silver  acts  in  making  the  photo- 
graphic picture. 

The  action  of  the  rays  of  the  spectrum 
upon  the  silver  chloride  is  described  by 
Eder  as  follows  :  Pure  chloride  is  chiefly 
changed  and  blackened  in  the  regions  from 


blue  to  ultra  violet.  Silver  chloride  having 
taken  a  violet  tone,  acquires  thereby  the 
faculty  of  absorbing  more  strongly  the  yel- 
low and  orange  ra>s  of  the  spectrum,  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  rays  which  at  first 
appeareu  to  be  inactive  become  active  in- 
deed. 

Bromide  of  Silver. — Bromine  enters  with 
silver  into  two  combinations,  the  bromide 
and  suborn mide,  the  latter  of  which  is 
only  known  as  a  pioduct  of  decomposition 
of  the  form.r.  The  bromide  is  a  pale  yel- 
lowish-grey casei-us  precipitate,  very  slight- 
ly soluoie  in  ammonia,  but  rcaoiiy  so  in  all 
the  other  s  jiveuta  f  »r  chioride.  Light  col- 
ors it  pale  greenish-violet  with  a  uistincc 
liberation  ut  oromine.  The  lemaining  pre- 
cipitate is  not  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  Silver 
bromide  is  therefore  decomposea  by  light 
into  bromide  and  suboromioc  01  silver.— 
(  Vogel). 

Silver  bromide  discolors  as  a  general  rule 
more  rapidly  than  the  iodide  of  the  same 
metal.  A  small  quantity  ot  free  nitrate  of 
silver  aids  the  decomposition.  Prepared 
with  an  excess  01  soluble  bromide  with 
gelatine,  and  a  sufficiently  long  exposure,  it 
gives  an  image  from  the  ultra  violet  into 
the  red.  The  blue  and  the  violet  rays  have 
the  strongest  effects;  the  red,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  least.  Bromide  of  silver  in  a  wet 
collodion  plate  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  more  retracted  rays  in  tne  blue  of  the 
visible  spectrum  when  development  takes 
place  by  the  aid  of  ferrous  sulphate;  on  the 
other  hand,  silver  bromide  in  a  dry  collo- 
dion plate  shows  a  greater  sensitiveness  to 
color,  and  io  impitsstu  b>the  ra)S  as  far  as 
tne  orange  and  even  the  mna  red. 

Iodide  0/  Silver. — Two  modifications  of 
iodide  of  silver  aie  known,  'the  one  is  a 
caseous,  dark-yeilow  precipitate,  and  is 
formed  with  .nitrate  of  silver  in  excess;  in 
lignt  it  coiors  to  a  grayish-green.  The  other 
is  of  a  light  yellow  cdor,  and  is  caused  when 
during  its  formation  the  iodide  of  the  alkali 
prevails.  It  is  of  a  powdery  nature,  and  is 
not  affected  by  light.  It  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  it  iodide  of  silver  were  exposed 
to  light,  iodine  would  be  liberated  similarly 
as  in  the  cases  of  chloride  or  bromide ;  but 
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that  is  not  so,  and  neither  sulphuret  of  car- 
bon, nor  the  starch-test  proves  the  slightest 
trace  of  it.  Many  theories  have  been  form- 
ed to  establish  the  process,  but  from  that  of 
a  physical  change  to  the  formation  of  a 
super-iodide  neither  is  tenable.  It  is,  how- 
ever, fair  to  presume  that  iodide  per  se  does 
not  change  chemically,  but  requires  for  its 
decomposition  in  light  a  substance  with 
which  the  decomposed  elements  may  com- 
bine. 

Of  the  process  of  making  a  picture  upon 
an  iodized  collodion  him  Mr.  Hardwich  of- 
fers two  theories,  the  second  of  which  seems 
to  be  the  most  feasible:  Light  does  not 
exert  a  reduction  of  the  iodide  of  silver.  A 
molecular  change  is  supposed  to  take  place, 
not,  however,  separating  the  iodine  from 
the  silver  by  the  developer.  The  relation 
of  the  component  particles  of  the  iodide  of 
silver  towards  each  other  is  modified  in 
such  a  way  that  the  reduction  of  the  nitrate 
in  contact  with  the  particles  is  facilitated, 
and  the  deposit  of  metal  so  formed  is  caused 
to  adhere. 

If  an  imperfectly  developed  negative  is 
fixed  in  either  hypo,  or  cyanide,  removing 
all  the  iodide  of  silver  on  the  plate,  a  very 
feeble  or  weak  negative  will  remain.  This 
feeble  image  can  be  treated  again  with  a 
fresh  dose  of  the  developer,  to  which  ni- 
trate of  silver  has  been  added.  It  will 
soon  become  more  intense,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  the  supply  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  is  nut  exhausted.  Even  upon 
an  unfixed  plate  the  same  rule  holds  good. 
The  deposit  forms  only  upon  the  image, 
and  not  at  all  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
plate.  This  is  a  direct  proof  that  the  im- 
age forms  from  thenitiate  and  not  from  the 
iodide  of  silver. 

Yogel  has  remarked  that  the  chemical 
action  of  the  different  colors  of  the  ->-pec- 
trum  is  totally  different.  It  differs  accord- 
ingly as  pure  salts  of  silver  are  applied  with 
the  addition  of  silver  nitrate  or  an  organic 
sensitizer.  The  sensitiveness  towards  the 
red  then  increases  in  a  notable  degree. 
Silver  iodide  in  the  wet  state  is  less  scii-i- 
tive  to  green.  The  manner  in  which  silver 
iodide  behaves  when  exposed  to  light   with 


free  nitrate  of  silver  is  very  remarkable. 
Its  sen.itiwness  increases  iiom  the  ultra- 
violet to  G  as  its  maximum.  The  indigo 
blue  shows,  therefore,  the  maximum  of  sen- 
sitiveness of  the  iodide  of  silver. 

Mixtures  of  the  chlorides,  bromides  and 
iodides  of  silver  ordinarily  unite  the  quali- 
ties of  each  of  their  constituents.  The  sen- 
sitiveness to  color  is  considerably  more  in  a 
mixture  of  iodide  and  bromide  than  in  both 
of  the  two  salts  taken  separately. 

Fluoride  of  Silver — is  much  less  sensi- 
tive to  light  than  either  of  the  haloids 
spoken  of  before.  Fluorides  have  been 
coquetted  with  in  the  earlier  days  of  pho- 
tography, but  no  distinct  success  with  them 
is  on  record.  Mr.  Husnik  has  lately  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  fluoride  of  sodium  in 
emulsions,  with  which  he  claims  to  be  able 
to  make  extremely  intense  negatives,  fit  for 
process  zoork.  Let  us  take  that  cum  grano 
salis. 

There  is  a  very  sensitive  double  salt  of 
silver  which  deserves  our  attention,  not  for 
its  usefulness  to  the  operator,  but  for  its 
destructive  qualities.  1  refer  to  the  double 
salt  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  and  hyposul- 
phite of  silver,  formed  during  the  fixing  of 
gelatine  emulsion  plates. 

Na  O,  &i  O  ,  Ag  O,  S_,  O,  is  formed 
whet)  a  salt  of  siiver  is  in  excels  of  the 
hjpj. 

This  combination  is  decomposed  under 
the  influence  of  light  in  the  very  moment  of 
hs  formation,  the  lesult  being  sulphuret  of 
silver.  Such  a  reaction  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  certain  yellow  or  brown  stains,  ap- 
pearing piincipaliy  on  the  thicker  parts  of 
the  him,  and  which  can  never  be  removed. 
Gelatine  is  but  slowly  penetrated  by  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda.  As  it  acts  upon  the  up- 
per stratum  ot  the  film,  a  soluble  double 
salt  (Xa  O,  S  .  U;)  2  -j-  (Ag  O  Sf  O.)  is 
formed,  which  meeting  with  an  excess  of 
bro.mde  of  silver  is  bound  to  the  salt 
spoken  of  before,  whic  1  i?  insoluble,  very 
sensitive  to  light,  and  easily  decomposed, 
when  a  separation  of  sulphur  lakes  place. 
To  avoid  such  occurrences  it  is  necessary  to 
fix  with  all  light  excluded,  and  a  hypo,  bath 
as  Strang  as  the  gelatine  will  bear. 
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The  salts  of  silver  with  organic  acids  are 
more  or  less  all  sensitive  to  light.  Among 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  citrates,  oxa- 
lates, acetates,  etc.  Nitrate  of  silver  forms 
with  proteine  matter  bodies  with  which  we 
have  daily  to  deal.  The  whites  of  eggs,  al- 
bumen, forms  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white 
coagulum,  which  contains  protoxide  of 
silver,  and  which  has  been  termed  albumen- 
ate  of  silver.  On  exposure  to  light  this 
substance  turns  brick-red,  which  is  due  to 
a  deoxidizing  action  of  the  light. 

Caseine  resembles  albumen  in  its  action 
to  light  when  in  contact  with  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver, excepting  that  the  precipitate  occurring 
is  red  in  the  beginning. 

Gelatine  produces  no  precipitate  in  solu- 
tions of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  does  not  ac- 
celerate the  action  of  light  upon  photo- 
graphically prepared  paper,  as  the  substances 
mentioned  before  will  do.  A  sheet  of  gel- 
atine swelled  in  a  nitrate  of  silver  solution 
assumes  a  clear  yellow  tint,  becomes  brown, 
and  lastly  dark  red.  When  treated  with 
boiling  water  it  does  not  dissolve,  it  merely 
expands  and  becomes  granular  on  the  sur- 
face. 

Citrate  of  Silver,  so  frequently  added  to 
our  printing  solutions,  is  formed  when  a 
soluble  citrate  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver.  Pure  citrate  of  silver  paper 
prints  red,  and  remains  so  after  being  fixed. 
The  addition  of  citrate  to  the  chloride  ren- 
ders the  tone  of  the  picture  warmer,  and  to 
some  more  agreeable;  its  sensitiveness  to 
light  is  less  than  that  of  pure  chloride  of 
silver.     Pure  citrate  paper  prints  slowly. 

The  employment  of  citrate  of  silver  in 
photographic  printing  rests  upon  theoreti- 
cal grounds.  It  is  one  of  those  bodies 
which  admit  of  conversion  into  a  red  sub- 
salt  of  silver  by  the  action  of  light,  being 
analogous  to  the  albumenate  of  silver,  and 
the  compound  formed  of  albumen  and  ni- 
trate of  silver. 

The  President.  Mr.  Seeley  is  here 
and  we  should  like  to  hear  from  him,  as  he 
is  supposed  to  know  all  that  is  knowable 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Seeley.  I  consider  these  two  pa- 
pers very  valuable.  In  one  like  the  first  the 
Vol.  XV.— 18 


close  reasoning  and  the  intricate  facts  makes 
it  not  quite  suited  for  a  platform  discourse  ; 
but  I  think  the  papers  are  both  valuable, 
the  last  for  the  presentation  of  facts.  I 
think  it  was  Dr.  John  W.  Draper,  our  old 
president,  who  made  the  first  suggestion  that 
the  darkened  chloride  of  silver,  instead  of 
being  a  subchloride  of  silver,  was  an  allo- 
tropic  form  of  metallic  silver.  He  took 
the  pure  chloride  of  silver,  floated  it  in  dis- 
tilled water,  in  a  glass  globe,  and  exposed 
it  to  light.  Mr.  Duchochois  gives  us 
weights  and  measures,  and  I  know  I  can 
credit  anything  he  says  as  to  what  he  has 
found  by  weighing  and  measuring.  It  seems 
a  shame  that  we  have  had  photography  now 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  we  are  more  ig- 
norant of  the  modus  operandi  of  certain 
things  than  in  any  other  art. 

Mr.  Roche.  These  two  papers  are  very 
valuable,  and  I  would  like  to  see  them  pub- 
lished. There  is  one  action  of  light  that  I 
have  not  heard  discussed.  Time  and  again 
I  have  exposed  plates — the  old-fashioned 
collodion  plates — developed  some  of  the 
negatives,  and  put  away  some  without  de- 
veloping. These  plates,  if  kept  for  about 
two  months,  then  taken  out  of  doors  and 
exposed  again,  will  produce  a  new  picture. 
Now  what  has  become  of  the  action  of 
light  made  by  the  first  exposure? 

Mr.  Mason.  I  think  the  suggestion 
thrown  out  in  Mr.  Duchochois's  paper 
goes  far  towards  leading  us  to  investigate 
this  question.  If  the  light  is  of  such  a  pe- 
culiar action,  and  the  plate  kept  long  enough, 
the  action  is  nullified. 

Mr.  Jahr.  The  occurrence  Mr.  Roche 
speaks  of  is  due  to  a  certain  amount  of  bro- 
mide left  in  the  film,  which  is  supposed  to 
combine  with  the  bromide  which  has  been 
produced  by  the  action  of  light,  and  to  give 
the  original  bromide  of  silver  in  the  collo- 
dion dry  plate  process.  It  is  a  well  known 
occurrence  when  plates  are  kept  long 
enough,  there  is  nothing  to  be  seen;  the 
action  of  light  seems  to  diminish  it  very 
much.  In  the  case  Mr.  Roche  speaks  of, 
of  plates  prepared  in  the  bath  and  washed 
off,  I  really  do  not  know ;  I  have  not  heard 
of  it  before. 
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The  President.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  we  can  solve  all  the  problems 
that  nature  presents,  especially  in  the  ac- 
tion of  light.  It  is  one  of  the  most  intricate 
of  all  the  phenomena. 

One  of  our  eminent  chemists,  M.  Carey 
Lea.  several  years  ago  promolgated  the 
theory  that  the  action  of  light  on  the  sensi- 
tive salts  of  silver  was  mechanical,  and  not 
che  meal.  To  prove  his  position,  he  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  very  interesting  experi- 
ments, and  the  results  were  published  in 
many  of  the  photographic  journals  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  One  of  these  con- 
sisted  in  making  a  negative  in  the  dark 
room,  without  exposing  it  to  the  action  of 
any  light.  A  sensitive  film  was  prepared, 
and  a  medallion  or  uneven  surface  was 
brought  gently  into  contact ;  it  was  then  re- 
moved and  the  developer  applied  in  the 
usual  way.  According  to  Mr.  Lea's  state- 
ment, a  negative  was  developed  the  same  or 
similar  to  what  would  have  resulted  had  it 
been  exposed  to  the  light. 

In  one  of  the  papers  read  to  night  it  was 
stated  that  pure  nitrate  of  silver  was  not 
acted  on  by  light.  Many  years  ago  I  made 
some  experiments  bearing  on  this  subject.  I 
placed  a  quantity  of  pure  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  a  thin  flat  bottle,  and  exposed 
them  to  light  for  three  months,  turning  the 
boftle  every  few  days.  Before  exposing 
the  crystals  I  tested  and  found  them  per- 
fectly neutral.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
three  months  I  made  a  solution  of  these 
crystals  in  distilled  water,  and  that  solution 
was  found  to  be  decidedly  alkaline.  I  ex- 
hibited a  quantity  of  it  at  a  meeting  of  this 
Section,  when  Prof.  Joy  was  its  president 
and  present. 

He  then  and  there  submitted  it  to  the 
ordinary  tests  and  found  the  solution  de- 
cidedly alkaline.  Up  to  about  that  time 
the  opinion  currently  prevailed  that  a  nega- 
tive could  not  be  made  in  a  bath  that  was 
not  acid.  But  with  this  alkaline  bath  per- 
fect negatives  were  made.  The  important 
question  which  arose  was,  from  whence  did 
the  alkaline  present  in  the  bath  come  ? 
That  question  still  remains  unanswered. 
The    theory   was    advanced   many   years 


ago  by  Edmund  Becquerel,  that  no  actinic 
power  was  resident  in  the  red  or  orange 
rays.  This  was  shown  to  be  erroneous  by 
a  committee  appointed  by  this  Section  to 
investigate  the  subject,  which  was  brought 
to  its  notice  by  Mr.  Wm.  Gaensli,  of  Bahia, 
S.  A.,  who  presented  a  carefully  prepared 
paper  thereon,  a  report  of  which  was  pub- 
lished at  the  time. 

In  that  report  it  was  stated  that  actinism 
was  a  property  of  light  resident  in  all  the 
rays  in  the  raiio  of  their  wave  lengths. 

Another  extraordinary  action  of  light 
upon  sensitive  films  is  shown  in  the  oppo- 
site effects  obtained  by  different  exposures. 
To  illustrate.  Take  a  sensitive  dry  plate 
and  expose  it  behind  a  negative  in  an  ordi- 
nary printing-frame  to  gaslight  for  two  or 
three  seconds,  and  on  development  a  posi- 
tive is  produced.  Another  plate  of  the 
same  kind  exposed  under  the  same  negative 
to  sunlight  for  one  or  two  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  its  density,  on  development  will  pro- 
duce a  negative.  This  is  another  of  the 
perplexing  problems  to  which  I  alluded. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  sensitiveness 
of  iodide  and  bromide  of  silver  depend 
mainly  on  the  constituents  of  the  compound 
and  somewhat  on  the  method  of  compound- 
ing them. 

The  iodide  of  silver,  the  iodide  being  in 
excess,  is  not  sensitive  to  light,  photograph- 
ically speaking.  The  bromide,  however, 
the  bromide  being  in  excess,  is  somewhat 
sensitive,  but  not  so  sensitive  as  when  the 
silver  is  in  excess.  In  my  experiments  in 
the  preparation  of  bromide  of  silver  emul- 
sions, I  have  always  made  them  with  the 
silver  in  excess  and  left  them  so  until  the 
maximum  sensitiveness  was  reached ;  then 
the  excess  of  silver  was  removed  by  the  ad- 
dition of  chloride.  When  this  condition  is 
attained  the  addition  of  a  bromide  will  not 
prove  detrimental  to  its  sensitiveness,  but 
it  will  enhance  its  brilliancy  and  clear  the 
emulsion  from  fog,  if  so  affected. 

Mr.  Roche.  Does  that  apply  to  a  col- 
lodion or  to  a  gelatine  emulsion  ? 

Mr.  Newton.  To  both  or  either  of 
them.  The  theories  heretofore  advanced 
by  Hardwich  and  other  writers  on  the  sub- 
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ject  of  chloride  of  silver  to  the  action  of 
light  was,  that  it  was  not  sensitive  to  light 
except  in  contact  with  organic  matter. 

It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  an 
alkaline  condition  of  the  chloride  of  silver 
produced  by  the  fumes  of  ammonia  or  oth- 
erwise increased  its  sensitiveness.  This  may 
be  correct,  to  a  certain  extent,  but  there  are 
conditions  where  an  acid  will  render  the 
chloride  of  silver  more  sensitive  than  an 
alkali,  which  may  be  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  If  we  sensitize  an  ordinary 
sheet  of  photographic  paper  prepared  with 
arrowroot  or  its  equivalent,  hang  it  up  un- 
til it  ceases  to  drip,  and  before  curling  place 
it  back  down  in  a  solution  of  citric  acid, 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water,  let  it  re- 
main for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  when 
dry  it  will  be  found  four  or  five  times  more 
sensitive  than  without  the  acid  treatment. 
Nearly  the  same  effect  will  be  ha  1  with  al- 
bumen paper,  but  the  uneven  action  on  the 
albumen  is  liable  to  induce  a  mottled  effect. 

I  desire  to  thank  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee for  the  work  they  have  done,  and  feel 
that  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the  Section 
in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Seeley.  In  one  of  the  recent  pho- 
tographic journals  in  the  report  of  the  meet- 
ing there  was  an  allusion  made  to  myself 
which  requires  explanation.  The  Secretary 
said  that  there  were  constantly  coming  up 
inventions  of  old  processes.  Several  gen- 
tlemen had  claimed  the  invention  of  the 
fuming  process,  which  he  had  discovered  in 
a  journal  older  by  several  years  than  the 
date  they  claimed.  The  Secretary  made  the 
remark  in  a  way  which  made  it  appear  that 
I  was  one  of  those  who  claimed  the  inven 
tion  of  the  fuming  process  several  years 
after  it  had  been  published  in  an  old  jour- 
nal, and  I  think  it  calls  for  a  little  protest 
on  my  part.  In  i860  Mr.  W.  Campbell, 
of  Jersey  City,  published  in  my  journal 
(the  American  Journal  of  Photography, 
copies  of  which  relating  to  this  matter  are 
now  in  the  American  Institute  Library), 
the  fuming  process  applied  to  plain  paper. 
Two  years  after  I  myself  published  the  pro- 
cess of  using  the  fumes  of  ammonia  upon 
albumenized  paper,  giving  the  credit  to  Mr. 


Campbell,  and   referring  i<>  his  article  on 

the  use  of  such  a  process  on  plain  paper 
The  matter  was  alluded  to  several  times  by 
me,  and  Mr.  Campbell's  part  in  the  matter 
was  always  mentioned.  About  ten  months 
after  my  article  appeared  somebody  in  En- 
gland published  the  process  as  applied  to 
albumenized  paper  in  such  a  way  as  to  claim 
originality.  Shortly  after  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  who  were  corre- 
spondents of  foreign  papers,  claimed  that 
the  credit  of  the  invention  of  the  process 
was  due  to  him.  When  spoken  to  about  it 
I  have  referred  to  the  journal.  I  did  not 
immediately  claim  any  merit  in  the  matter 
further  than  that  subsequently  I  published 
my  own  experiments.  Mr.  Anthony  never 
appeared  personally  in  the  discussion  until 
recently,  so  now  he  says:  "I  was  the  first 
to  fume."  Mr.  Anthony  was  very  careful 
in  what  he  said.  He  was  the  first  to  fume 
albumen  paper.  I  think  that  is  all  the 
statement  Mr.  Anthony  is  willing  to  make.* 

Mr.  Campbell's  process  was  not  useful  in 
any  way.  The  method  of  printing  on  plain 
paper  before  his  time  was  perfectly  simple, 
and  any  theories  supplied  by  Mr  Campbell 
would  only  be  a  complication.  The  ques- 
tion of  the  albumenized  paper  involved  a 
new  issue.  I  happened  to  take  up  Mr. 
Hardwich's  book,  and  it  says  nothing  about 
the  fuming  process  whatever.  It  describes 
the  albumen  paper  process,  but  he  says  that 
the  ammonia-nitrate  process  is  not  applica- 
ble to  albumenized  paper. 

Mr.  Campbell's  process  was  before  the 
world  two  years  or  more  and  no  one  found 
it  out.  I  published  it  first — the  details  and 
facts  that  could  only  be  determined  by  ex- 
periment. It  was  afterwards  claimed  by 
several    parties   in  the  city.     The    process 

*  In  the  Feb.  No.  of  the  Bulletin  Mr.  Anthony 
made  a  truthful  statement  of  all  the  circumstances 
connected  with  his  discovery  of  the  use  of  ammonia 
in  connection  with  albumenized  paper.  He  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  concede  to  Mr.  Campbell,  or  any 
other  experimenter,  all  proper  credit  for  what  they 
may  have  originated,  but  he  here  desires  to  state  dis- 
tinctly that  he  never  knew  of  Mr.  Campbell's  publi- 
cation until  it  is  here  mentioned  by  Mr.  Seeley,  and 
he  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  any  way  in  debt 
ed  to  it. — Editor. 
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was  sold  for  five  or  ten  dollars  all  over  the 
country.  Mr.  Campbell  should  always  be 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  process ; 
but  his  invention  was  of  no  benefit  until  it 
had  been  made  practicable. 

Mr.  Roche.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
contradict  Mr.  Seeley,  but  that  process  was 
used  commercially  for  years  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony  previous  to  any  publication,  and 
the  formula  was  first  published  by  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography,  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony.  According  to  Humphrey's 
Journal,  Mr.  Seeley  paid  three  dollars  for 
the  same  process,  which  was  being  sold  at 
that  time  by  circular. 

Mr.  Mason.  As  my  name  has  been 
brought  in  I  distinctly  remember  that  I 
made  no  reference  to  Mr.  Seeley,  and  I  did 
not  mean  him  in  my  remarks.  I  am  not 
responsible  for  the  reports  of  the  meetings 
that  are  published.  I  examine  the  proof 
sheets  of  one  journal  occasionally.  I  did 
not  state  the  matter  as  Mr.  Seeley  under 
stood  it.  I  happen  to  have  Mr.  Seeley's 
journal  and  every  number  of  Humphrey's. 
In  Mr.  Seeley's  journal  in  1857  or  '58  there 
was  published  the  trial  of  an  experiment 
with  silvered-paper,  given  in  detail. 

Recently  Mr.  Anthony  fixes  a  "date  at 
which  he  claims  to  have  invented  this  pro- 
cess.    I  think  he  fixes  it  at  1861  or  1862. 

I  will  bring  the  printed  paper  to  the  Sep- 
tember meeting  and  hope  we  shall  have  a 
lively  time,  as  I  think  it  is  about  time  this 
was  settled. 

Mr.  Seeley.  Three  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Campbell's  process,  it  was 
claimed  for  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  by  Mr. 
Coleman  Sellers  in  the  London  Photograph- 
ic News,  and  the  three  dollars  Mr.  Roche 
refers  to  was  paid  for  a  pamphlet  describing 
the  process  and  printed  by  Mr.  A.  Turner 
of  this  city.  I  reproduced  it  in  the  Journal, 
denouncing  it  as  a  false  claim,  and  referred 
to  that  of  Mr.  Campbell's  three  years  be- 
fore, and  my  own.  My  friend,  Mr.  Ducho- 
chois  will  recall  these  facts.  Mr.  Roche  has 
probably  not  looked  over  the  facts  lately. 

The  President.  It  is  customary  to  have 
a  field  day  during  our  vacation,  and  a  com- 


mittee must  be  appointed  to  make  the  nec- 
essary arrangements  to  render  it  pleasant 
and  enjoyable.  It  was  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  appoint 
the  committee.     Carried. 

The  President.  I  will  not  appoint  this 
committee  to-night. 

Mr.  Seeley.  I  am  sorry  I  made  such  an 
allusion  to  the  Secretary,  as  he  did  not 
mean  me  in  his  remarks  As  I  read  the 
article  it  seemed  to  refer  to  me. 

Adjourned. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

j  No.  392  Bowery, 

I  New  York,  June  4,  1884. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
Schaidner  took  his  place  and  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting,  which  when  cor- 
rected were  adopted. 

The  receipt  of  the  British  Journal,  Pho- 
tographic News,  Anthony's  Bulletin, 
Photographic  Times,  Philadelphia  Photog- 
rapher and  May  number  of  Photography 
was  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  The  subject  this  even- 
ing was  to  have  been  on  printing.  I  have 
seen  several  parties  who  promised  to  come 
to-night,  but  they  have  disappointed  us  and 
we  must  do  the  best  •*  *  can  with  what  we 
have.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  said 
about  artistic  printing — th..  negatives  re 
quire  more  of  it — and  I  think  t  would  be 
a  good  subject  to  begin  with.  i\\  Kurtz's 
they  would  take  a  dry  plate  negative  with 
weak  shadows,  and  cover  the  shadows  with 
a  little  opaque.  I  would  like  to  know  if 
that  is  artistic  printing  ? 

Mr.  Buehler.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
dry  plate  negatives  require  different  treat- 
ment from  the  wet,  owing  to  a  lack  of  ex- 
perience on  the  part  of  the  operator.  The 
relation  between  the  high  lights  and  the  deep 
shadows  in  the  dry  plate  differ  from  those 
in  the  wet.  I  would  like  to  know  the  opin- 
ion of  some  practical  men  in  relation  there- 
to. It  is  a  point  of  great  interest,  because 
operators  are  blamed  for  making  their 
plates  too  intense,  or  the  reverse,  and  it  is 
hard  to  hit  the  right  course. 
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Mr.  Atwood.  In  the  matter  of  artistic 
printing  I  do  not  know  that  it  can  be  made 
a  specialty.  One  must  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Do  you  find  that  dry 
plates  differ  materially  from  wet  plates  in 
regard  to  printing  ? 

Mr.  Atwood.     Not  in  the  least. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  Mr.  Hendrickson  said 
that  the  artistic  work  of  the  future  in  the 
photographic  gallery  would  lie  in  the  print- 
ing room. 

Mr.  Atwood.  There  can  be  no  rule 
laid  down.  A  man  must  use  his  own  judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  Heckle.  I  have  a  good  many  in- 
teriors to  print,  and  sometimes  the  ceilings 
are  only  a  black  mass.  In  some  of  the 
rooms  the  calcium  light  has  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Buehler.  It  is  true  the  printer 
with  taste  can  improve  a  negative.  Still 
printing  in  itself,  especially  silver  printing, 
has  not  progressed,  while  the  process  of 
making  negatives,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
entirely  changed.  Printing  is  just  the  same 
to-day  that  it  was  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  any  material  im- 
provement. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  There  is  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  printing  of  vignettes,  and 
there  is  much  art  in  it.  Mr.  Sprotter  can 
tell  us  something  about  this. 

Mr.  Sprotter.  In  making  a  vignette, 
when  we  have  a  weak  negative  we  use  more 
tissue,  but  it  never  affords  a  print  equal  to 
a  good  negative.  If  the  silver  is  too  strong 
it  looks  muddy.  A  good  many  people  print 
a  strong  negative  in  the  shade.  We  do  ihe 
opposite,  and  get  a  great  deal  softer  print. 

Mr.  Buehler.  There  is  nothing  new  in 
that.  I  can  understand  that  it  rests  very 
much  with  the  printer.  It  depends  also 
upon  the  man  who  made  the  negative — 
how  he  arranged  his  accessories.  I  have 
seen  printing  done  from  two  or  three  nega- 
tives to  make  a  group,  and  that  I  call  art. 

Mr.  Acker.  Groups  printed  together 
require  a  good  deal  of  judgment  in  their 
treatment. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  like  a  vignette  where 
the  lower  portion  is  not  cut  off  sharply,  but 


where  the  lower  marginal  lines  are  properly 
shaded  off. 

Mr.  Miltenberger.  Some  years  ago, 
in  one  of  the  periodicals,  I  read  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Lambert.  He  said  that  photo- 
graphic silver  printing  was  done  for.  A 
year  or  two  afterwards  the  dry  plates  came 
out.  I  found  it  at  first  more  difficult  to 
make  a  good  print  from  them  than  from 
negatives  by  the  wet  collodion  process. 
The  first  dry  plates  were  not  negatives ; 
they  were  positives.  I  think  the  art  of 
printing  is  simple.  One  printer  takes  a 
negative  and  prints  in  an  oval.  Another 
would  print  it  plain  vignette  or  oval,  as  his 
judgment  dictated.  The  latter  would  be 
more  artistic  than  the  first.  In  printing 
from  a  weak  negative,  use  a  stronger  bath 
than  for  a  strong  negative ;  and  fume  the 
paper  more  for  a  strong  negative  than  for 
a  weak  one.  In  Germany  very  few  fume 
the  paper,  but  they  use  a  stronger  bath, 
from  sixty  to  eighty  grains,  and  silver  from 
four  to  five  minutes.  A  weak  negative 
treated  in  this  way  makes  a  better  print 
than  with  paper  sdvered  in  a  weak  bath 
and  fumed  for  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Do  you  find  any  difficul- 
ty in  using  the  dry  plates  more  than  the 
wet  ? 

Mr.  Miltenberger.  A  good  dry  plate 
will  make  as  good  a  print  as  a  collodion 
plate. 

Mr.  Acker.  When  I  made  a  vignette 
the  other  day,  I  had  to  put  the  frame  in  a 
certain  position  so  that  the  sun  would  shine 
on  it  directly  without  shadow.  Mr.  Sprot- 
ter prepares  his  frames  as  he  pleases,  and 
gets  them  straight. 

Mr.  Buehler.  I  have  seen  in  a  Ger- 
man periodical  prints  that  were  very  artistic 
in  appearance.  I  think  they  were  prhutd 
in  Dresden.  They  were  excellent  pictures, 
and  looked  as  tnough  they  had  been  done 
by  an  artist. 

Mr.  ackcr.  I  think  it  is  understood 
that  dry  places  ditt'er  more  or  less  in  quality 
from  otiiers ;  some  are  strong  and  some 
weak,  anu  a  man  needs  to  have  judgment 
to  work  liieui. 

Mr.  Buehler.     It  is  supposed  that  dry 
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plate  work  is  up  to  the  s'andard  of  wet 
plate  ;  if  it  is  not  so  now,  it  will  be  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  hardly  possible  consider- 
ing that  a  man,  having  to  print  from  a  hun- 
dred negatives'  a  day,  can  bestow  much 
attention  on  every  one  of  them.  He  is 
compelled  by  the  time  and  light  at  his 
command  to  hurry  out  a  certain  number  of 
prints,  and  this  prevents  many  a  one  from 
doing  full  justice  to  each. 

Mr.  Atwood.  The  general  rule  now  is, 
speed — the  amount  of  work,  not  the  quali- 
ty. A  printer  can  relieve  the  shadows  or 
doctor  the  negative  in  that  way.  He  must 
use  his  own  judgment.  We  do  not  know 
whether  the  paper  is  prepared  with  one 
grain  of  salt  or  twenty. 

Mr.  Heckle.  If  you  have  a  hard  nega- 
tive and  expose  the  paper  a  little  before 
you  print  from  it,  it  will  soften  it  very 
much. 

Mr.  Acker.  I  think  part  of  the  artistic 
printing  Mr.  Buehler  referred  to,  such  as 
printing  in  backgrounds  and  groups,  will 
decrease.  It  is  done  more  or  less  in  the 
smaller  galleries,  where  they  do  not  have 
backgrounds.  In  larger  galleries  such  a 
case  seldom  occurred.  They  have  the  back- 
grounds made  for  whatever  scene  they 
wish ;  and  their  instruments  are  much  bet- 
ter than  those  owned  by  the  smaller  gal- 
leries. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  All  that  I  can  under- 
stand in  reference  to  vignettes  is,  it  is  a  mat- 
ter of  judgment  in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 
I  have  a  mode  by  which  I  can  make  them 
look  almost  like  an  india-ink  picture. 

Mr.  Atwood.  There  are  a  dozen  good 
works  on  photographic  printing  that  print- 
ers know  nothing  about.  Now  here  is  a 
picture  I  would  call  artistic  in  this  book, 
The  A>t  of  Silver  Printing.  On  page  80 
there  is  a  description  of  it. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  It  seems  hard  to  dis 
cuss  a  point  of  that  kind.  Mr.  Coonley 
read  a  paper  before  the  Cooper  Institute  on 
Art  in  Connection  with  Photography,  a 
short  time  ago.  He  said  that  we  should 
connect  art  with  photography,  but  did  not 
say  in  what  way.  He  .said  that  the  re- 
touchers  spoiled   all   the  negatives,  or   as 


much  as  said  that.  Even  at  Mora's,  where 
I  thought  everybody  was  artistic,  there  was 
no  art.     Every  picture  was  overworked. 

Mr.  Miltenberger.  Some  time  ago  I 
had  to  make  a  print  from  a  14  x  17  nega- 
tive of  a  lady.  There  was  a  deep  yellow 
stain  in  the  middle  of  the  plate.  We  had 
another  negative  taken  of  the  background. 
I  printed  that  part  of  the  original  negative 
from  the  second  negative,  so  that  the  print 
was  made  of  two  negatives.  One  was  not 
quite  as  intense  as  the  other,  and  there  was 
a  slight  difference  in  tone ;  but  you  could 
not  distinguish  the  marginal  lines. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Does  anyone  know  how 
Moreno  makes  those  pictures  with  the 
cloudy  backgrounds  ? 

Mr.  Sprotter.  Mr.  Seavey  has  a  patent 
for  those  backgrounds.* 

Mr.  Atwood.  I  understand  he  has 
a  certain  tinted  glass,  I  don't  know  how 
large,  the  centre  of  which  is  clear.  The 
clouds  are  painted  by  Seavey  on  this  glass, 
and  the  subject  is  placed  behind  the  glass. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Has  anybody  found 
trouble  in  focussing  through  glass? 

Mr.  Miltenberger.  Some  time  ago  I 
had  to  take  a  view  in  Philadelphia.  The 
room  I  was  in  had  a  very  large  window, 
which  moved  on  a  pivot.  I  had  to  set  the 
camera  behind  the  window  and  take  the 
view  through  the  glass. 

Mr.  Buehler  If  the  glass  is  good  it 
does  no  harm  to  take  a  picture  through 
a  closed  window.  When  making  a  copy, 
for  instance,  it  has  a  softening  effect,  and 
does  not  show  the  grain  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  In  many  cases  when 
copying  prints  on  albumen  paper,  if  put  be- 
hind a  glass  they  take  much  better.  Mr. 
Eield  mighc  tell  us  something  interesting  in 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Field.  I  am  not  engaged  in  artis- 
tic but  in  commercial  photography,  and  I 
am  not  familiar  enough  with  printing,  as  I 
am  an  operator. 

Adjourned. 


*  Mr.  Moreno  has  already  published  his  modus 
operandi  in  the  Bulletin  and  applied  for  a  patent. 
—  Editor. 
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The  German  Photographic  Society  of 
New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  on  the  13th  of  June,  President  Gu- 
BELMAN  in  the  chair. 

Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  other  peri- 
odicals were  received  with  thanks. 

Mr.  Jahr,  chairman  of  the  literary  com 
mittee,  announced  the  subject  to  be  Instan- 
taneous  Views. 

Pres.  Gubelman.  For  making  instanta- 
neous street  or  marine  views  I  employ  ex- 
clusively Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear  lenses 
with  medium  to  smallest  stops,  with  what 
success  you  can  see  from  these  specimens. 
I  find  street  scenes  to  be  easier  than  water 
scenes;  for  the  former  I  prefer  a  slightly 
cloudy  sky,  because  it  will  give  a  softer 
picture  by  avoiding  the  heavy  shadows,  and 
does  not  need  any  more  time.  In  marine 
views  the  water  itself  reflects  so  much  light 
everywhere  that  it  lessens  the  heavy  con- 
trasts. 

In  putting  up  my  camera  for  street  views 
I  never  omit  to  use  the  level,  in  order  to 
get  my  lines  straight,  and  never  use  a  swing 
back,  in  fact  my  camera  has  none ;  there- 
fore I  do  not  lose  any  time  in  focussing,  as 
I  know  exactly  how  far  I  have  to  pull  my 
bellows  out  by  marks  on  the  platform  for 
each  particular  lens.  On  top  of  the  camera 
in  front  are  two  little  nails  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance from  the  center,  which  correspond 
with  the  size  of  the  plate.  On  the  back 
exactly  in  the  center  is  a  ring  (screw  eye), 
through  which  I  only  need  to  look  in  order 
to  see  the  field  within  the  two  nails,  which 
will  make  my  picture  This  arrangement 
is  essential  for  moving  objects,  like  a  ship, 
as  after  my  instrument  is  up  and  the  slide 
drawn,  I  have  only  to  look  through  the 
screw  eye,  and  as  soon  as  the  ship  is  in  the 
center  and  suitable  in  size  I  can  shoot  away. 
In  case  I  am  on  board  of  a  tug  or  steam 
boat  the  difficulty  is  to  catch  the  picture 
just  when  it  is  neither  too  high  nor  too  low  ; 
but  a  wire  frame  on  the  front  top  will  make 
it  possible  to  get  it  always  in  the  center. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  have  a  good 
shutter.       A    drop    shutter    is   not    quick 


enough  without  rubber  bands,  which  art- 
apt  to  shake  the  camera.  In  the  one  1  use 
a  spring  moves  two  cutouts  in  opposite  di- 
rections past  the  lens,  thus  neutralizing  each 
other's  force,  and  can  be  adjusted  to  any 
rapidity.  A  rubber  bulb  and  hose  is  used 
for  setting  the  spring  free.  I  estimate  my 
time  of  exposure  from  Tooth  to  ^oTjth  of  a 
second.  This  shutter  is  at  the  back  of  the 
lens,  and  I  believe  that  I  get  a  little  more 
exposure  or  light  on  the  plate  than  if  the 
shutter  were  in  front.  Any  strange  light  is 
also  excluded,  that  may  come  through  the 
opening  for  the  stops  or  elsewhere. 

Now  for  the  developer.  There  are  so 
many  good  developers  recommended  that  it 
is  really  hard  to  select  one  as  being  the  very 
best  However,  I  work  with  success  the 
following  formula  : 

Stock  Solution. 

Carbonate  of  soda,        .     .     25  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda,       ...       4       " 
to  each  ounce  of  water. 

For  use,  take  four  grains  of  dry  pyrogal- 
lic  acid  to  each  three  ounces  of  the  stock 
solution.  I  always  use  the  pyro  dry,  as  a 
solution  of  it  necessitates  an  addition  of 
acid,  and  acid  restrains.  It  may  be  said 
that  it  is  so  little  of  it ;  but  you  must  re- 
member how  brief  an  exposure  I  must  give 
my  plate,  so  that  I  can't  afford  to  lose  any- 
thing, however  little. 

For  under-exposure  a  little  carbonate  of 
soda  is  added,  for  over-exposure  bromide 
of  potassium,  and  I  endeavor  to  avoid  a 
strengthener.  To  get  an  A  No.  1  negative 
you  must  give  correct  time.  You  can  doc- 
tor a  negative  and  get  a  fair  one  from 
a  plate  that  is  much  overtimed,  but  hardly 
a  perfect  one.  If  you  value  a  negative, 
then  never  stiengthen  it  ;  but  if  it  must  be, 
take  weak  mercury  and  ammonia  and  wash 
very  well. 

Mr.  Jahr.  Mr.  Gubelman,  who  is  in 
his  line  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  or  the 
best  photographer  we  have  here  in  America, 
has  given  us  some  of  his  valuable  experience, 
for  which  he  deserves  our  thanks.  The 
sharpness  of  his  instantaneous  pictures  speak 
for  his  shutter,  the  fine  chemical  effect  for 
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his  manipulating,  and  the  selection  of  ob- 
jects for  his  artistic  eye. 

In  not  using  a  swing  back  outdoors  he  is 
correct,  but  in  portrait  work  it  is  necessary. 
I  would  recommend  his  way  of  developing, 
too,  if  it  was  not  so  difficult  to  get  the  right 
amount  of  pyro.  at  a  guess.  It  takes  cer- 
tainly much  practice,  for  which  reason  I 
prefer  a  solution;  but  I  don't  think  a  for- 
mula good  that  mixes  pyro.,  sulphite  of 
soda  and  citric  acid  in  water  together. 
As  the  common  sulphite  of  soda  is  usually 
alkaline,  it  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  carbonate  of  soda ;  to  neutralize  that  it 
takes  too  much  citric  acid  and  forms  citrate 
of  soda,  which  is  one  of  the  best  restrainers 
we  have,  consequently  we  have  to  give 
more  time.  I  take  30  grains  citric  acid  or 
30  minims  of  nitric  acid  to  12  grains  of  wa- 
ter and  1  ounce  of  pyro.,  and  keep  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  wich  the  ammonia  or  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  whatever  may  be  used.  Each 
ounce  of  this  developer  contains  1  to  2 
grains  of  pyro.  and  -/,(-ih  to  -^.th  of  a  grain 
of  citric  acid,  a  quantity  which  is  too  small 
to  have  any  restraining  effect.  The  mercury 
intensifier  is  much  abused,  but  Cr»L  Stuart 
Wortley  has  collodion  negatives  from  the 
year  1861  that  were  treated  with  it,  and 
have  not  changed  yet. 

Mr.  Esselborn.  That  Mr  Gubelman 
uses  his  shutter  back  of  the  lens  is  certainly 
better  than  in  front ;  but  I  think  it  impos- 
sible that  it  can  give  him  more  light  on  his 
plate.  The  shutter  i*  open  for  a  certain 
time,  and  a  certain  amount  of  light  passes, 
no  matter  where  the  shutter  is  placed. 

Mr.  Nagel  showed  a  number  of  instan- 
taneous pictures  of  horses  taken  with  Stein 
heil's  Aplanattc,  which  were  liked  very 
much.     The  meeting  then  adjourned. 

Ludwig  S chill,  Sec'y. 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. 
The  opening  of  the  new  permanent 
rooms  of  the  above  society  occurred  on 
June  4th,  in  the  Sloane  Building  at  1262 
Broadway,  and  was  celebrated  by  a  lantern 
exhibition  of  slides  made  by  amateurs,  em- 


bracing a  variety  of  subjects.  The  lantern 
was  skillfully  handled  by  Mr.  Geo.  John- 
son, an  amateur  of  some  note  and  a  resident 
of  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

A  fine  opportunity  was  afforded  during 
the  evening  for  a  comparison  of  wet  plate 
slides  with  those  made  on  albumen  gelatine 
plates,  and  it  must  be  said,  some  slides  made 
by  Mr.  James  Brush  equalled  and  in  some 
respects  surpassed  those  made  on  wet  plates 
in  brilliancy,  clearness  and  crispness.  They 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  present  and 
demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  gelatine 
plates.  Many  other  interesting  pictures 
were  shown,  and  the  first  exhibition  of  this 
kind  proved  to  be  very  successful.  We 
understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the  society 
to  own  a  lantern  and  give  frequent  lantern 
exhibitions  during  the  coming  fall  and  win- 
ter. It  was  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
evening  to  notice  the  presence  of  several 
ladies.  After  the  close  of  the  exhibition  an 
informal  reception  took  place,  during  which 
members  and  their  friends  examined  and 
inspected  the  arrangements  provided  for  the 
former.  The  dark  room,  18  feet  by  8, 
occupied  one  corner  of  the  main  hall,  the 
interior  being  fitted  up  with  sinks,  faucets, 
shelves  and  ruby  lamps  all  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  work.  On  the  side  of  the  room 
opposite  these  were  a  series  of  lockers,  in 
which  members  are  to  keep  their  chemicals, 
graduates,  pans,  etc. 

It  is  expected  these  conveniences  will 
be  used  largely  by  those  members  who  have 
to  put  up  with  very  poor  dark  room  ac- 
commodations, and  will  prove  to  be  quite  a 
feature  in  the  future.  Double  doors  are 
arranged  at  the  entrance  to  the  dark  room. 
At  the  rear  of  the  main  hall  is  placed  the 
presiding  offictr's  desk,  and  at  the  fiont  on 
Broadway  is  a  large  library  table  on  which 
all  the  files  of  current  English  and  Ameri- 
can photographic  literature  may  be  found, 
including  copies  of  English  and  American 
patents. 

Near  the  table  is  a  neat  library  case  fill- 
ed with  all  the  latest  and  best  works  on 
photography,  many  of  which  have  been  fur- 
nished by  the  various  publishers,  including 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Ant  lony  &  Co.,  of  this 
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city.  The  white  walls  of  the  hall  furnish 
an    excellent   screen   for   the   lantern,  and 

served  that  purpose  with  good  effect  when 
the  pictures  were  thrown  up.  The  very 
rapid  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  So- 
ciety since  its  organization  indicates  its 
great  popularity  among  amateurs,  and  their 
desire  to  learn  from  each  other  the  best 
methods  and  processes. 

The  first  regular  meeting  was  held  in 
their  new  hall  on  June  10th.  Among 
many  interesting  commuications  that  were 
read  was  one  from  Messrs  Anthony  &  Co., 
wherein  they  generously  donated  many  val- 
uable photographic  books,  and  several  hand- 
some view  albums,  in  which  the  choice  pic- 
tures of  members  are  to  be  mounted  and 
preserved. 

The  liberal  spirit  manifested  by  this 
house  and  others  was  the  subject  of  some 
remarks  by  Mr.  Walker,  who  argued  that  it 
was  no  more  than  right,  in  view  of  the  in- 
creasing trade  of  amateurs,  that  such  houses 
should  deal  liberally  with  the  Society. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs. 
Anthony  &  Co.,  and  to  others,  when  the 
chairman  called  upon  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton, 
who  in  response  gave  the  members  a  new 
formula  for  developer,  as  follows: 

No.  1. 

Water, 32  ounces. 

Dried  carbonate  of  soda,  3       " 

Carbonate  of  potash,  3      '* 
Sulphite  of  soda,     ...       3      M 

No,  2. 

Water,       12  ounces. 

Concentrated  formic  acid,  12  minims. 

Pyrogallic  acid,        ...  48  grains. 

To  develope  a  5  x  8  plate  which  has  had 
a  rapid  exposure,  take  water  three-quarters 
of  an  ounce  and  add  thereto  one  quarter 
of  an  ounce  of  No.  i  and  one  ounce  of  No. 
3,  making  two  ounces  of  developing  solu- 
tion. 

The  pyro.  solution  can  be  made  more  con- 
centrated, if  desired,  and  for  long  exposures 
the  quantity  of  No.  1  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced, while  for  drop  shutter  exposures  it 
Vol.  XV.— 19 


can  be  doubled  and  trebled  with  go 
feet.  Mr.  Newton  considered  formic  acid 
the  next  best  to  phosphoric  acid  as  a  pre- 
servative for  pyro.,  and  claimed  that  it  was 
also  a  developer  in  itself,  which  would  make 
it  especially  useful  in  the  development  of 
instantaneously  exposed  plates.  A  few 
slides  were  shown  in  the  lantern,  and  an 
exhibition  then  followed  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Pear- 
sail's  improved  camera,  and  its  advantages 
and  merits  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Padding- 
house. 

A  large  number  of  members  were  pres- 
ent, and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  a  late 
hour. 

The  first  field  excursion  of  the  Society  was 
to  be  taken  on  the  20th  of  June,  going  by 
rail  to  Peekskill  and  by  steam  yacht  up 
through  the  Hudson  to  beyond  West  Point. 


The  Lowell  Association  of  Amateur 
Photographers. 
Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Association,  held  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  inst.,  it  was  unani- 
mously voted  that  the  thanks  of  this  Asso- 
ciation be  tendered  you  in  recognition  of 
your  kindness  in  contributing  regular  num- 
bers of  the  Bulletin  for  our  instruction. 
Very  truly  yours, 

R.  F.  Hemenway. 


Rochester  Photographic  Society. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Rochester 
Photographic  Society  was  held  at  the  rooms 
in  the  Walbridge  Buildings,  June  16.  The 
following  questions  were  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meetings  "  Should 
a  shutter  be  placed  before  or  behind  a 
lens?"  and  •■  What  is  a  good  formula  for 
toning  ready  sensitized  paper  a  dark  pur- 
ple ?" 

Mr.  Inglis  gave  some  interesting  experi* 
ence  in  developing.  During  the  semi-cen- 
tennial parade,  on  a  very  dark  day  and  with 
a  short  exposure,  he  took  several  views  of 
the  procession.  In  developing,  he  used  an 
excess  of  potash,  the  proportions  being  one- 
half  dram  of  pyro.,  three  drams  of  potash, 
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and  two  ounces  of  water.  After  developing 
nearly  twenty  minutes,  he  obtained  details 
but  not  density.  His  patience  surrendered, 
and  he  added  sufficient  pyru.  to  compensate 
for  the  former  excess  of  potash,  and  secured 
all  the  density  desired.  The  results,  as 
shown,  were  very  satisfactory. 

The  Bulletin,  the  Eye,  and  other  jour- 
nals have  been  received.  After  discussion, 
the  Society  adjourned  for  two  weeks. 


Cincinnati  Amateur  Photo.  Club. 

The  first  business  meeting  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Amateur  Photographic  Club  in  their 
new  quarters  was  held  May  19th,  with  sev- 
enteen members  present. 

A  report  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
giving  a  summary  of  their  proceedings  in  se- 
curing and  fitting  up  the  club  room  and  dark 
room  was  read  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  reported  receipt  of  the 
following  publications,  and  was  directed  to 
transmit    to  the  donors  the  thanks  of   the 
lub. 

From  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
The  Photographic  "Bulletin  for  1884 ; 
How  to  make  Photographs ;  Modern  Dry 
Plates,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Eder ;  1  he  Art  and 
Practice  of  Silver  Printing,  by  H.  P. 
Robinson  and  Capt.  Abney,  and  The  Silver 
Sunbeam. 

The  following  resolution,  offered  by  Mr. 
Geo.  McLaughlin,  was  adopted. 

The  Board  of  Management  shall,  when- 
ever they  see  fit,  place  the  membership  of 
an  Amateur  Photographic  Association  of 
any  other  city  upon  a  list  to  be  known  as 
The  General  Correspondence  List,  and 
thereafter  any  member  of  such  association 
shall,  while  in  this  city,  have  use  of  the 
rooms  of  this  club  for  a  period  not  exceed- 
ing two  weeks. 

On  motion,  the  following  committees 
were  appointed  by  the  president. 

Drs.  W.  A.  Dun  and  H.  J.  Groesbeck  to 
arrange  for  exchange  of  proceedings,  books, 
views,  etc.,  with  other  amateur  clubs. 

Messrs.  L.  M.  Petitdidier,  Geo.  McLaugh- 
lin and  Geo.  Bullock  to  solicit  from  mem- 


bers  pictures   for   decoration   of  the   club 
room. 

Messrs.  H.  F.  Farny,  Henry  H.  Vail  and 
L.  M.  Petitdidier  to  arrange  for  the  club  ex- 
hibitions and  outdoor  meetings,  the  first  of 
the  outdoor  meetings  to  be  held  June  6. 

Names  of  two  candidates  were  presented 
for  membership,  and  the  club  adjourned  to 
June  5,  the  date  of  next  regular  meeting. 
E.  J.  Carpenter,  Sec'y. 


The  State  of  Illinois  Photographers'  As- 
sociation recently  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Bryant  Institute,  81  State  City,  Chicago, 
but  nothing  was  elicited  of  general  interest 
that  has  not  already  been  published. 


The  following  correspondence  explains 
itself.  We  are  pleased  to  publish  these 
letters  in  response  to  some  insinuations 
that  have  recently  appeared  in  the  journals  : 

Cleveland,  O.,  May  23d,  1884, 

Ed.  Photography. 

Dear  Sir:  As  in  your  issue  of  the  15th 
inst.  you  give  prominence  to  "  hearsay,  " 
and  indulge  freely  in  comment  on  the 
strength  of  such  uncertain  material,  I  feel 
called  upon,  as  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  to  reply. 

You  tell  us  there  is  grumbling  among 
those  who  contributed  liberally  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  last  convention,  P.  A.  of  A., 
because  no  proper  statement  of  expenditures 
was  made,  and  that  a  prominent  house  will 
not  contribute  one  cent  for  the  expenses  of 
the  future  until  such  statement  is  forthcom- 
ing, and  this  stubborn  stand  is  taken  in  the 
face  of  our  invitation  to  "  Pony  up.  " 

Since  this  house,  which  clamors  for  a  re- 
port, did  not  contribute  one  dollar  to  the 
fund  last  year,  its  resolution  is  amusing. 

As  every  manufacturer  of  photographic 
requisites,  and  every  dealer  in  photographic 
goods  is  supported  in  his  business  by  the 
working  photographer;  as  the  yearly  con- 
ventions and  exhibitions  are  quite  as  much 
in  the  stock  dealers'  interest  as  in  the  pho- 
tographers' ;  as  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is  a  ship  of 
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the  stock  dealers'  launching  and  lading — a 
ship  whose  "coming  in"  means  profit  to 
him — I  believe  it  very  proper  that  he  help 
pay  the  expense  of  sailing. 

As  an  individual,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
make  a  report — which  belongs  to  the  com- 
mittee to  do — but  I  will  promise  the  grum- 
blers that  the  rottenness  in  Denmark  may 
come  to  the  front  at  the  next  convention, 
when  a  report  can  show  who  the  contribu- 
tors were,  and,if  necessary,  who  failed  in  that 
important  matter.  If  it  be  shown  that  the 
executive  committee  have  feasted  on  sweet- 
cake  at  the  stock  dealers'  expense,  they  must 
be  frowned  down.  In  the  meantime  con- 
tributions are  in  order.  W.  A.  Armstrong, 
treasurer,  Milwaukee,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
contributions  from  parties  entitled  to  make 
them,  and  dues  from  members.  It  costs 
money  to  run  conventions,  and  the  treasury 
is  not  bursting.  Respectfully, 

J.  F.  Ryder. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  May  24,  1884. 

Editor  Photography. 

Dear  Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  the  article  on  the  first  page  of 
your  journal  for  May  15th  in  regard  to  af- 
fairs of  the  P  A.  of  A.,  and  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  might  have  been  better  if  the 
criticism  therein  had  been  made  to  the  ex- 
ecutive committee,  and  not  given  to  the 
public. 

The  Association,  to  be  successful  at  the 
coming  convention,  should  have  no  obstacles 
thrown  in  its  way. 

Leaving  out  of  question  entirely  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  the  strictures,  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  the  publishers  of  photographic 
journals  should  be  interested  in  aiding,  rath- 
er than  injuring,  the  chances  of  success  of 
the  society. 

It  is  true  that  no  report  of  expenditures 
has  been  given  by  Treasurer  Reid,  and  that 
fact  might,  of  course,  to  some  have  a  suspi- 
cious look ;  but,  as  you  are  aware,  the  pres- 
ent officers  of  the  society  are  not  those  of 
last  year,  and  are  not  wholly  responsible  for 
the  acts  of  their  predecessors.  If  it  is  de- 
sirable that  the  Association  should  be  con- 


tinued and  built  up,  it  will  not  be  done  \>y 
throwing  cold  water  on  the  acts  of  last 
year's  officers. 

In  regard  to  the  second  matter  spoken  of 
in  your  article,  I  must  say  I  was  consider- 
ably disappointed  in  the  appearance  of  the 
Secretary's  report.  It  was  not  as  complete 
as  I  supposed  it  would  be,  and  I  was  par- 
ticularly distressed  at  the  prominence  given 
the  President  in  that  article.  I  left  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary,  and 
trusted  it  would  be  complete. 

However,  I  may  say  there  was  nothing 
suppressed  that  was  intended  to  be  covered 
up,  and  so  far  as  I  am  aware  there  was  noth- 
ing in  "  Denmark  "  that  was  not  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Kent. 


The  Sight  of  Artistic  Treasures. 

Napoleon  Sarony,  Photographer. — I  wish 
more  people  knew  what  an  interesting  art- 
museum  there  is  in  these  rooms  of  mine. 
I  want  them  to  come  in  freely  and  make  a 
rendezvous  of  it.  Not  from  a  business 
point  of  view,  for  if  you  notice  that  is  sunk 
here  as  much  as  possible.  My  clerks  have 
that  little  desk  in  the  far  corner,  and  no  one 
who  enters  is  ever  asked  if  he  wants  any- 
thing, but  may  sit  round  all  day.  I  think 
the  constant  sight  of  artistic  treasures  exer- 
cises the  greatest  influence  for  good  on  the 
minds  of  all.  To  my  mind  South  Kensing- 
ton has  exercised  its  chief  influence  for 
good,  which  has  been  incalculable,  through 
its  magnificent  museums,  and  not  through 
its  schools.  Our  young  designers  especially 
feel  the  want  of  objects  for  study.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  imported  designer  is  most  in 
demand. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


We  have  received  a  circular  announcing 
the  rules  governing  the  Second  Annual 
Competitive  Exhibition  of  the  Boston  So- 
ciety of  Amateur  Photographers,  which  un- 
fortunately must  lie  over  until  next  month 
for  want  of  space. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONVENTION. 

July  tg,  1884. 


vention  should  be  a  memorable  one  in  our 
history. 

The  world  moves,  and  we  have  not  been 
A  FEW  short  weeks   only  intervene,  my  j ,  f 

friends,    before   the   annual    meeting ;    and 


this  is  our  last  opportunity  for  appeal  to 
your  enthusiasm,  your  efforts,  and  for  your 
best  work.  Still  in  these  few  weeks  by  vig- 
orous application  and  unanimity  of  purpose 
a  great  deal  can  be  achieved,  and  the  out- 
come will  be  undoubted  inspiration  to  us 
all — much  practical  help,  and,  ultimately, 
the  means  of  elevating  the  profession  to  a 
higher  level. 

While  I  am  conscious  of  the   extraordi- 
nary strides  made  in  every  direction  the  last  ; 
year,  outstripping  the  most  sanguine  imag 
ination,  we  yet   expect    to  see  at  this  our  j 
Fifth  Annual  Convention  more  startling  and  , 
grander  results — evidences  of  more  serious 
application  and  deeper  thought.  Onward  to  Cincinnati  and  the  Photograph - 


Perhaps  the  most  potent  of  all  rea- 
sons is  the  ocular  proof  we  shall  then  have 
of  the  progress  in  dry  plate  work,  its  al- 
ready assured  and  popular  hold  on  us,  and 
its  suggestive  possibilites  for  the  future. 

It  will  be  an  occasion  of  mutual  assist- 
ance up  the  steep  incline  we  are  all  ambi- 
tiously struggling  to  ascend— an  occasion 
of  good  cheer  and  pleasant  intercourse  that 
will  decorate  our  mental  galleries  with  pic- 
ture? fair  to  look  upon  in  the  year  to  come. 
With  all  of  these  valuable  inducements  let 
no  mere  trifle  prevent  your  attendance. 
Fraternally  yours, 

J.  H.  Kent,  Pres.  P.  A.  of  A. 


The  impetus  we  gain  from  these  exhibi- 
tions cannot  be  overestimated.  The  entire 
year  is  invigorated  by  them— a  tonic  we 
could  not  now  well  dispense  with.  They 
sensibly  and  insensibly  develope  latent  tal- 
ent that  otherwise  might  die  out. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  this  Con. 


ic  Convention  to  be  held  July  29,  '84. 
To  the  Fraternity: 

The  coming  Convention  will  be  one  of 
the  finest  exhibitions  that  has  ever  been 
held,  and  every  photographer  who  loves  the 
art  should  lay  aside  his  work  and  come,  and 
try  to  induce  his  brother  photographers  to 
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come  also.  We  have  received  many  appli- 
cations for  photographic  exhibits,  ami  with 
pleasure  announce  that  the  fraternity  are 
awake,  and  will  make  Cincinnati  feel  proud 
of  the  Convention.  The  Exposition  Com- 
missioners are  up  in  arms,  and  will  try  to 
induce  the  exhibitors  to  leave  their  work 
for  the  Exposition  also.  The  skylight  un- 
der which  the  demonstrations  will  take  place 
will  be  the  leading  feature.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Horticultural  department,  and  will 
be  put  in  first-class  order.  Its  beauti- 
ful cascade  and  fountains  will  afford  a  num- 
ber of  splendid  views.  To  the  right  of  the 
platform  will  be  the  meeting  room,  where 
chairs  will  be  provided,  so  that  you  can 
have  a  fine  view  of  everything  that  trans- 
pires on  the  platform.  There  will  be 
abundant  room  for  everybody,  so  that  all 
can  see. 

From  the  reports  we  receive  daily  it  is 
believed  that  the  approaching  one  will 
eclipse  any  of  the  former  exhibitions. 
Therefore,  my  friends,  don't  stay  at  home, 
but  let  us  come  together  and  try  to  work  in 
unison  and  with  a  will.  Those  who  intend 
to  exhibit  will  please  not  forget  to  mark 
their  goods  in  plain  letters,  with,  the 
name  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  lid.  In  all 
cases  have  the  packages  prepaid  and  sent 
to  my  address,  care  of  Music  Hall,  Cincin- 
nati, O.  Those  wanting  railroad  certificates 
should  also  address  the  Secretary  for  them. 
Now,  for  the  last  time,  don't  fail  to  come. 
Hoping  to  see  you  all  at  the  largest  photo- 
graphic exhibition  ever  held, 

I  am,  yours  fraternally, 
Leo.  Weingartner,  Sec.  P.  A.  of  A. 


If  you  wish  to  improve  an  opportunity 
while  in  Cincinnati,  take  a  good  look  at  the 
novelties  on  exhibition  there. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A. 

Opens  July  29th  and  continues  to  Aug.  1st. 

It  will  be  held  at  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati. 

It  will  be  a  stunner  ! ! 

The  finest  exhibition  of  dry  plate  work 
ever  shown  will  be  there. 

The  best  methods  and  the  highest  skilled 
experts  to  demonstrate  them  will  be  there. 

A  THOUSAND  PHOTOGRAPHERS  WILL  BE 
THERE. 

The  best  opportunity  ever  offered  for  se- 
curing knowledge  will  be  given. 
Solid  sociability  will  run  high. 
Some  fun  will  be  had. 

BY   ALL   MEANS,  GO  \ 

J.  F.  R.,  of  Ex.  Com. 


Mr.  John  A.  Frith  of  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda,  has  sent  us  a  fine  interior  of  the 
Military  Church.  Mr.  Frith  says  that  it 
was  made  from  a  wet  plate  with  Anthony's 
No.  1  Negative  Cotton  and  materials.  A 
singular  fact  is  noticeable — the  lens  was 
placed  dead  against  the  light  of  a  large  win- 
dow and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  halation  vis- 
ible, while  all  the  details  are  preserved. 


Now  is  the  time  for  Tropical  Plates. 
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Is  Photography  an  Art? 

The  Personality  of  the  Photographer  and 
its  Effect  upon  Sitters* 


nature's  possibilities. 

That  peculiar  American  institution  the 
"Interview,"  it  will  be  observed, has  reach- 
ed the  photographic  journals,  and  we  find 
it  by  no  means  an  unpleasant  method  of 
bringing  out  a  discussion  on  material  points 
of  our  art,  which  possibly  would  be  inac- 
cessible in  the  more  formal  essay  or  com- 
munication. 

"  Is  photography  an  art  ?"  was  our  first 
question  which  we  hoped  would  be  the  key 
note  to  the  discussion  of  an  interesting  sub- 
ect.     A  quick  response  was  the  result. 

"  Is  photography  an  art  ?"  is  still  the  un- 
decided question  between  the  disciples  of 
the  brush  and  those  who  stand  under  the 
photographic  skylight.  A  distinguished 
writer  defines  the  artisan  or  mechanic  as 
one  who  reproduces  or  copies  objects  as 
they  present  themselves ;  an  artist  repre- 
sents them.  Objects  controlled  by  chance 
present  themselves  unconsciously  and  help- 
lessly at  their  best  or  worst,  and  to  this 
presentation  the  mere  artisan  as  uncon- 
sciously and  helplessly  submits.  But  the 
artist,  conscious  of  the  best  capabilities  of 
the  object,  first  controls  their  presentation 
and  then  their  representation.  One  is  the 
master,  the  other  the  slave.  In  other  words, 
one  is  a  hand-worker,  the  other  a  soul- 
worker.  Now  this  is  a  little  bit  high  flown, 
but  true  as  to  the  definition  of  mechanism 
and  art.  From  want  of  a  little  careful 
thought  many  minds  fail  to  make  the  dis- 
tinction. In  the  sun,  or  photo-chemistry, 
we  have  a  perfect  artisan  as  the  instrument 
of  art,  which  sets  the  artist  apart  from  his 
instrument.  '  Now  you  are  aware  that 
many  people  insist  that  photography  is 
nothing  but  a  mechanical  art.  The  truth 
is,  in  my  opinion,  photographic  portraiture 
has  a  scope  for  the  artist  as  truly  as  in 
painting,  with  the  advantage  of  an  instru- 


*  Interview  with  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood. 


ment  to  which  no  human  hand  can  be  com- 
pared." 

Instantaneous  Photography  Analyzed. 

"Beyond  art  or  mechanism  is  the  per- 
sonality of  the  photographer.  If  his  pres- 
ence or  manner  curdles  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  in  the  sitter,  it  will  come  out  in 
his  visage.  Instantaneous  photography 
catches  the  flash  of  the  soul — the  interior 
state  at  the  moment.  In  still  life  there  is 
required  only  the  artisan  ;  but  dealing  with 
the  human  face  the  photographer  himself 
must  be  the  inspiration  which  shall  wake 
from  the  inner  life  of  the  sitter,  in  some 
measure,  a  reflection  of  his  best  possible 
mental  status.  To  do  this  ranges  above 
all  art.  What  passes  for  a  good  likeness 
is  often  not  a  characteristic  one." 

"  Well,  Mr  Rockwood,  what,  then,  would 
be  your  ideal  as  a  photographer?" 

The  Ideal  Photographer. 
"  My  ideal  of  the  best  photographer  is 
one  who  is  most  the  Chesterfield  in  his  man- 
ners. A  Daniel  Huntington  in  his  art,  a 
Bacon  in  his  range  of  information,  a  small 
edition  of  Shakespeare  in  his  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  is  possessed  of  the  genial 
humor  of  Dickens.  As  sure  as  the  chame- 
leon reflects  the  hue  of  its  surroundings  so 
is  the  sitter  to  reflect  in  some  measure  the 
mood  of  the  photographer  who  sits  him." 

Artistic  arid  Personal  Requirements. 
"  Undoubtedly  there  are  many  photogra- 
phers who  possess  neither  art  nor  culture, 
but  there  are  representatives  of  the  profes- 
sion whose  work  reaches  the  plane  of  fine 
art.  Both  of  my  friends,  Sarony  and  Kurtz, 
were  artists  before  they  were  photographers, 
and  how  admirably  it  shows  in  their  work. 
Both  are  also  men  of  culture,  and  I  have 
seen  pictures  from  them  which  were  poems. 
There  is  something,  subtle  and  indefinable 
though  it  be,  in  photographic  portraiture 
by  the  true  artist  which  discloses  its  artistic 
source  as  truly  as  the  literary  polish  is  dis- 
closed in  the  writings  or  conversation  of  a 
classically  educated  man ;  and  I  mean  by 
classically  educated  an  education  that  would 
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pass    muster    as   such    with    Matthew    Ar- 
nold" 

"  Aside  from  the  mental  impression  upon 
the  sitter,  in  what  manner  is  the  sphere  of 
the  artist  exercised  or  applied  ?" 

Before  answering,  Mr.  Rockwood  placed 
himself  in  a  sharp,  severe  light.  "Now," 
said  he,  "you  see  I  appear  ten  years  older 
than  I  am  ;  but  as  I  go  from  place  to  place 
under  the  skylight  and  adjust  the  light,  I 
grow  apparently  younger,  until  now  (plac- 
ing himself  in  a  soft  flood  of  light)  I  ap 
pear  younger  than  my  real  age.  To  answer 
your  question  directly,  then,  the  artistic  ef- 
fort is  applied  to  develope  all  there  is 
comely  in  face  and  figure  and  conceal  or 
prevent  any  exaggeration  of  defects ;  to 
make,  so  far  as  possible,  every  form  a  line 
of  beauty  and  of  grace.  This  is  accom- 
plished, as  I  have  intimated,  by  the  careful 
disposition  of  the  figure,  the  lines  of  the 
drapery  and  a  consideration  of  the  action 
desirable  to  indicate  the  action ;  with  a 
quiet,  passive  temperament,  too  much  action 
would  give  a  dramatic  or  stagy  effect,  while 
a  certain  repose  should  be  sought  even  with 
the  most  active,  nervous  temperaments. 
Startling,  dramatic  poses  in  the  quiet,  state- 
ly mother  of  a  family  not  only  fail  to  be 
characteristic  but  destroy  the  retirement  of 
the  modest  subject  before  the  camera." 

The  Arrangement  of  Light. 

"  The  arrangement  of  light  is  also  an  im- 
portant factor.  By  its  judicious  manage- 
ment a  lean  man  can  be  made  to  appear 
more  robust,  and  our  jolly  fat  friend  brought 
to  assume  more  comely  proportions.  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  used  to  paint  his  sub- 
jects as  they  ought  to  be.  The  same  pow- 
er in  a  degree  we  have  in  the  arrangement 
of  light,  the  disposition  of  the  lines  and  the 
position  and  proper  elevation  of  the  camera. 
One  of  my  most  satisfactory  results  was  in 
photographing  a  stout  lady,  whom  I  made  to 
appear  somewhat  tall,  graceful  and  slender," 

"  In  your  long  experience  and  endeavors 
to  interest  sitters,  you  must  have  had  some 
very  interesting  conversations  and  incidents 
with  public  men  ?" 


Peculiarities  of  Great  Men. 
11  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Rockwood,  "  and  none 
more  so  than  with  the  founder  of  the  New 
York  Tribune.  He  was  always  adverse  to 
being  photographed,  but  after  many  broken 
engagements  Mr.  Greeley  at  last  came  to 
me.  It  was  without  doubt  the  most  trying 
time  in  his  whole  life ;  a  time  when  a  mo- 
ment spent  in  rest  or  recreation  seemed  to 
him  to  have  been  wasted.  It  was  just  after 
the  'Onto  Richmond*  article,  when  from 
all  sides  he  was  being  most  mercilessly 
abused.  Having  placed  him  in  position, 
and  observing  that  he  appeared  dull  and 
heavy,  I  thought  I  would  arouse  some  fire 
in  him  by  reference  to  the  agitation,  and 
asked  :  '  Mr.  Greeley,  don't  you  feel  there 
is  great  lukewarmness  on  the  part  of  the 

Evening  in   its  support   of  the  war, 

and  do  you  not  think  that  Mr.  is  but 

half  hearted  in  his  personal  loyalty  to  you  ? 
I  desired  when  he  began  to  answer  to  check 
him  and  hold  the  unuttered  words  in  abey- 
ance while  I  exposed  the  plate  and,  as  I 
hoped,  secured  the  eager  look  in  his  eye 
My  answer  was  a  gentle  snore.  Poor  Mr. 
Greeley,  fagged  and  worn,  was  sound 
asleep  !" 

"You  must  have  had  also  some  good 
chances  to  study  the  peculiarities  of  many 
great  men  in  your  gallery."    ' 

"  An  experience  of  nearly  twenty-five 
years,"  resumed  the  photographer,  "in 
meeting  people  in  this  way  has  developed 
some  incidents  which,  owing  to  the  promi- 
nent position  of  the  parties,  are  of  interest 
to  meditate  upon.  I  have  much  regretted 
that  I  did  not  make  immediate  record  of 
these  conversations  with  great  men  as  they 
occurred,  for  many  times  I  have  been  en- 
abled to  unbend  them  to  an  unusual  degree. 
I  can  not  enumerate  all,  but  will  mention 
some.  There  was  Willis,  the  poet  (of  Idle- 
wild) — I  mention  them  just  as  they  occur 
to  me — George  Bancroft,  Martin  Van  Bu- 
ren,  James  T.  Brady,  William  Cullen  Bry- 
ant, William  M.  Evarts,  General  Sedgwick, 
General  Wool,  General  Anderson,  of  Fort 
Sumter;  Bayard  Taylor,  Winfield  Scott, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Governor  John  A. 
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Andrew,  Gerrit  Smith,  John  A.  Dix,  John 
Cochrane,  etc.  Excepting  Mr.  Bryant,  who 
was  always  reserved  and  reticent  with 
strangers,  I  could  not  select  from  the  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  names  on  my 
register  the  same  number  of  persons  who 
were  more  unpretentious,  affable  and  agree- 
tfble  in  their  manner  than  these,  and  more 
easily  led  into  conversation." 

Willisr  the  Poet  of  Idlewild. 
"  Willis  was  always  overflowing  with 
kindly  sentiment,  and  had  the  faculty  of 
making  every  one  about  him  feel  that  they 
possessed  his  fullest  confidence.  When  he 
came  to  my  gallery  he  threw  down  a  large, 
flowing  mantle,  such  as  is  seldom  worn 
nowadays,  but  on  him  a  picturesque,  and, 
as  I  said  to  him,  a  comfortable  garment. 
1  Yes,'  said  Willis,  '  it  is  both  elegant  and 
a  protection ;  a  gentleman  should  always 
go  properly  costumed,  but  in  no  eccentric 
style.'  After  a  few  further  remarks  he 
said,  with  considerable  feeling  ;  '  Nothing 
ever  annoyed  me  so  much  as  the  accusation 
that  I  was  a  fop.  Do  you  know,'  said  he, 
1  that  one  little  foible  or  peculiarity  will 
sometimes  totally  neutralize  a  man's  useful- 
ness as  a  worker  ?  Can  it  be,  after  all  that 
I  have  written,  and  all  the  conscientious  ef- 
forts I  have  put  forth  for  my  fellow  crea- 
tures, that  in  the  twilight  of  my  days  I  am 
to  be  put  down  as  a  fop  ?" 

President  Martin  Van  Buren. 

"The  picture  I  made  of  Ex-President 
Martin  Van  Buren  was  the  last  taken  of 
him  before  his  death.  Upon  meeting  him 
I  at  once  discovered  the  secret  of  the  in- 
fluence he  had  over  his  friends.  It  seemed 
to  be  in  the  genial,  whole-hearted  kindli 
ness  of  his  manner.  He  was  punctiliously 
polite,  even  asking  for  the  assis  ant  operator 
to  bid  him  '  good  morning '  as  he  departed, 
a  courtesy  that  his  satellites  omitted  even 
to  me. 

11  General  Scott  was  a  frequent  patron, 
and  always  glad  to  converse  on  any  of  the 
great  historical  events  of  his  life.  The  hero 
of  two  great  wars,  that  of  1812  with  Great 
Britain,  and  with  Mexico,  1843,  ^e  t0°k  a 


not  unreasonable  pride  in  speaking  of  them. 
One  day  just  before  the  Rebellion,  when  he 
seemed  in  deep  thought,  I  said  to  him : 
•  General,  you  caused  me  a  pretty  long  walk 
once.  r  'In  what  manner?'  inquired  he. 
'Well,  when  you  visited  Saratoga  in  the 
summer  of  1849  T  was  at  boarding-school 
near  Balston  Spa,  and,  hearing  that  General 
Scott  was  in  Saratoga,  a  number  of  the  bo7* 
asked  the  privilege  of  going  up  to  see  him. 
As  some  had  been  suffering  from  too  much 
study  and  too  little  exercise,  our  teacher, 
Rev.  Theo.  Babcock,  granted  the  privilege, 
provided  we  walked.  The  distance  was 
seven  miles  each  way.  So  our  desire  to  see 
the  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane  cost  me,  with  the 
sight  seeing  at  Saratoga,  a  walk  of  about 
twenty  miles ;  but,  General,  I  had  a  good 
"composition"  the  next  week.'" 

Hero  of  Lundy's  Lane. 
"  This  allusion  to  Lundy's  Lane  aroused 
the  old  hero,  and  rising  from  his  seat  he  lift- 
ed his  hand  and  voice,  and  exclaimed  with 
great  earnestness:  'Aye,  young  man,  Lun- 
dy's Lane  was  a  sharp  battle,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  events  of  my  life.  The 
story  of  Colonel  Miller  was  no  fiction,  and 
his  remark  when  told  to  capture  the  hilltop 
battery,  'I'll  try,  sir  I'  an  absolute  occur- 
rence. '  As  the  General  towered  up  there 
he  was  a  grand  and  magnificent  picture. 
Few  men  so  perfectly  looked  the  greatness 
that  belonged  to  them  ;  and  yet  how  gentle 
and  genial.  The  last  time  he  was  in  the 
gallery  his  loving  daughter  was  tenderly  ar- 
ranging his  hair  and  cravat  preparatory  to 
the  picture.  'My  dear,  '  said  he,  with  a 
merry  twinkle  in  his  eye,  '  'tis  useless  for 
you  to  try  to  make  me  pretty,  for,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  don't  think  I  have  been  grow- 
ing beautiful  for  the  past  ten  years. '  This 
was  the  last  photograph  ever  made  of  Win  - 
field  Scott." 

The  Man  of  Long  Sentences. 
"  One  of  the  names  I  mention  is  that  of  a 
lawyerrthan  whom  none  stands  higher  ei- 
ther before  the  bar  or  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  He  was  one  of  ten  representative 
Americans  who  were  photographed  for  the 
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BrfftDt  testimonial  (Mr.  Bryant's  seventieth 
birthday  hook.)  lie  was  almost  the  last 
one  to  come  to  me,  ami  then  with  had 
grace,  remarked  that  my  effort  would  in 
nil  probahility  be  much  like  those  made  be- 
fore— failures!  I  replied  that  good  judges 
usually  rendered  their  decisions  aftei  the 
trial  of  a  case.  This  produced  a  sort  of 
sepulchral  smile  on  his  gaunt  face  and  open- 
ed the  way  to  conversation  and  in  the  end 
to  a  successful  portrait.  Having  made  two 
sittings  I  remarked  that  the  three-quarter 
view  or  almost  profile  was  altogether  the 
best,  and  that  this  series  of  pictures  that  T 
was  engaged  in  making  had  been  a  confir- 
mation of  a  favorite  theory  of  mine,  that 
that  view  of  the  typical  American  head  was 
usually  the  best ;  that  force  of  character, 
strength  of  purpose  and  large  perception 
being  the  American  characteristics,  an  al- 
most profile  view  of  the  head  was  the  one 
that  depicted  in  good  form  these  qualities. 
This  interested  him  ;  but  I  added  in  a  des- 
pairing tone  :  '  I  cannot  make  that  por- 
trait of  you,  as  seven  of  the  ten  have  al- 
ready been  photographed  in  that  way,  and 
if  I  add  yours  there  will  be  a  stupid  uni- 
formity in  the  series.'  '  Stupid  or  not,  sir,' 
he  replied  ;  '  if  that  is  the  best  view  of  my 
head,  let  some  one  else  suffer ;  I  won't  !' 
So  you  see  greatness  has  its  weakness  !  " 

Are  10  e  a  Two- Sided  People? 
"  The  late  James  T.  Brady,  another 
prominent  name  in  law,  w~s  in  the  gallery 
shortly  afterward,  when  I  found  some  diffi- 
culty in  deciding  which  >ide  of  the  face  was 
best.  I  finally  chose  a  position,  when  Mr. 
Brady  remarked  quizzically :  '  Well,  has 
my  learned  friend  decided  which  aspect  is 
the  most  comely  ?'  '  Oh,  yes,  Mr.  Brady,'  I 
said  ;  *  you  are  not  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule.'  Said  he,  '  What  is  the  ruling  on 
that  point  ?  '  "  The  ruling  is,  sir,  that  in 
most  all  faces  the  left  side  is  the  most 
natural  and  affords  the  best  expression  and 
likeness."  Rising  out.  of  his  seat  he  ex- 
claimed in  a  very  serio-bombastic  style : 
*  Do  you  propose  to  humbug  this  Court  and 
jury  with  the  assertion  that  I  am  a  two- 
sided  people  ?'  " 


The  Lamented  Bayard  7 

"  Bayard  Taylor's  much  travelling  ma  !<• 
him  of  exceedingly  easy  address,  and  free 
not  only  to  converse  but  to  express  opin- 
ions. After  making  his  picture,  he  pointed 
to  a  portrait  and  asked  if  I  made  it.  I  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  *  Well,'  said  he, 
'  when  that  man  was  before  your  camera, 
you  made  a  picture  of  the  Heverest  fel- 
low and  the  most  colossal  liar  that  ever 
breathed  !  A  man  full  of  conceit  and  de- 
ceit.'" 

"  I  must  come  back  to  Mr.  Greeley  ;  for 
the  sleeping  picture  was  not  the  last  shot  I 
had  at  him.  During  the  presidential  cam- 
paign in  which  he  figured  he  invited  me  to 
Chappaqua.  It  was  a  cool  day  in  October, 
and  a  glorious  fire  of  wood,  cut  by  Mr. 
Greeley's  own  hand,  was  blazing  on  the 
hearth.  Upon  entering  the  room  he  drop- 
ped into  a  large,  easy  chair,  and  without  re- 
moving hat  or  coat  was  soon,  to  my  dismay, 
sound  asleep  again  !  What  to  do  I  knew 
not.  An  important  committee  was  expect- 
ed every  moment,  and  yet  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  disturb  him.  General  Cochrane 
coming  in  relieved  me,  and  we  soon  had 
Mr.  Greeley  out  under  the  trees,  with  an 
axe  upon  his  shoulder  and  black  cotton 
gloves  upon  his  hands.  How  like  Glad- 
stone even  in  his  personal  habits  !  I  se- 
cured a  picture  which  pleased  him  very 
much,  and  which  was  used  extensively  in 
the  campaign  that  followed." 

A  Magnifice?it  Talker. 
"  Speaking  of  General  Cochrane,  who 
managed  the  Greeley  campaign,  I  think," 
said  Mr.  Rockwood,  "  he  is  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  talkers  I  have  ever  met.  I  can 
not  conceive  of  a  man  possessing  such  re- 
finement and  culture  having  anything  to  do 
with  politics.  He  is  a  picturesque  man, 
but  not  etcentric  ;  or,  if  eccentric,  with  his 
strong  head  and  manly  bearing  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  dress  is  not  outre.  On  the 
day  he  came  we  were  soon  in  hearty 
conversation,  which  naturally  led  to  art. 
Speaking  of  some  exquisite  small  carvings  I 
had  recently  seen,  I  said  they  were  worthy 
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of  what  I  had  read  as  a  boy  of  Benevenuto 
Cellini.  Never  did  a  fine  toned  organ  stop 
respond  more  promptly  to  the  touch  than 
did  the  General  as  he  began  to  pace  the 
room,  and  for  half  an  hour  he  recounted  the 
events  of  the  hero  in  whom  we  were  both  so 
interested.  Afterward  I  heard 'of  General 
Cochrane  visiting  a  gathering  of  artists  in 
Washington,  where  he  was  without  warning 
called  upon  to  sav  a  few  words  upon  art. 
For  forty  minutes  he  spoke  with  the  most 
wonderful  fervor,  indicative  of  a  mind  stored 
in  an  unusual  degree  with  the  best  knowl- 
edge and  traditions  of  art." 

Millionaires  and  Knickerbockers. 

"Who  of  the  merchant  princes  and  mil- 
lionaires have  you  photographed?"  again 
interposed  your  correspondent. 

"  I  could  not."  said  Mr.  Rnckwood,  "name 
them  all  to  you.  This  is  in  a  degree  a  fam- 
ilv  gallery.  I  have  had  the  Howlands.  the 
Stewarts,  the  Astors,  the  Macys,  the  Pot- 
ters (the  ecclesiastical  branch),  Hamilton 
Fish,  the  Stuyvesants,  and  many  other 
Knickerbocker  families,  whose  second  and 
third  generations  have  come  to  me.  Mr. 
John  Jacob  Astor  I  may  mention  as  a  rep- 
resentative. He  is  a  large,  powerfully 
built  man,  with  a  face  full  of  both  force 
and  gentleness.  He  is  somewhat  reticent, 
but  not  in  any  way  morose.  After  a  brief 
sitting  he  seemed  in  some  haste  to  get 
to  his  office.  I  asked  if  he  observed  any 
regular  office  hours?  He  seemed  quite 
amused  that  he  should  be  exempted  from 
any  of  the  duties  of  other  business  men, 
and  assured  me  that  his  day's  work  at  that 
time  was  not  only  a  long  but  an  arduous 
one  !  A  hundred  millions,  I  thought,  and 
yet  have  to  work  for  a  living  and  clothes  !" 

A  Quiet  but  Important  Customer. 
"One  day  when  the  gallery  was  full  of 
ladies  and  children  a  gentleman  stepped 
into  the  operating  room,  and  pulling  out  a 
newspaper  began  to  r  ad.  Thinking  he  was 
a  merchant  who  would  be  glad  to  get  down 
to  business,  I  remarked  in  passing  that  I 
hoped  to  get  some  one  to  give  way  for  him  ; 
that  business  men  did  not  submit  to  long 


delays  with  good  grace.  '  Not  out  of  my 
turn, '  said  he.  In  a  few  moments,  seeing  a 
favorable  opportunity,  I  told  him  I  could 
now  make  a  negative  of  him  if  he  would 
kindlv  show  me  his  card,  meaning  the  card 
usually  given  out  at  the  office  to  designate 
th  style  and  size  of  picture  desired.  He 
handed  me  a  small  bit  of  pasteboard,  upon 
which  was  engraved — 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 

"The  President  had  thus  unobtrusively 
called  in  response  to  a  request  of  Mrs. 
Hayes,  who  hfid  been  in  the  gallery  a  few 
davs  before  The  ladies  who  had  kept  him 
waiting  were  quite  disturbed,  for  they  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  quiet  gentleman  who 
had  so  patiently  *  bided  his  time '  His 
onlv  imprudence  was  the  kissing  of  a  beau- 
tiful little  child,  which  climbed  upon  his 
knee,  and  his  omission  to  kiss  all  the  rest. 
The  mother  decided  to  have  her  child  sit 
again,  that  she  might  perpetuate  the  Presi- 
dent's kiss — baby's  dimples  did  seem  a  lit- 
tle stronger. 

"  This  was  the  last  year  of  Mr.  Hayes's 
term,  and  many  gentlemen  who  were  con- 
sidered in  the  presidential  race  were  in  the 
gallery,  among  the  rest  General  and  Sena- 
tor Sherman.  The  lines  in  the  General's 
face  were  rather  firm,  and  it  was  only  when 
he  found  that  my  assistant  had  photograph- 
ed him  when  he  was  a  lieutenant  that  we  suc- 
ceeded in  modifying  the  soldierly  expression. 

Making  the  Egyptian  Sphynx  Smile. 

"  When  his  brother,  the  Senator,  came 
to  me  a  short  time  afterward,  I  thought 
there  was  about  as  much  hope  of  making 
the  Egyptian  Sphynx  smile  as  softening  that 
almost  severe  expression  on  the  Secretary's 
face.  Finally,  when  all  ready,  I  asked : 
'  If  our  present  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  go  into  the  White  House,  what  un- 
der the  sun  are  we  to  do  for  a  Secretary  ?' 
'  Ask  your  mother,'  said  he,  as  his  face 
lighted  up,  and  I  secured  my  picture.  '  But 
what  will  my  mother  say  ?  '  I  asked,  won- 
dering what  he  meant.  '  She  will  tell  you 
there  are  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever 
came  out  of  it. '     The  picture  obtained  was 
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afterward  engraved,  is  now  used  on  one 
of  the  Treasury  notes  in  circulation,  and 
is  generally  considered  a  fine  one. 

"  One  not  in  the  business  can  but  slight- 
ly realize  how  photoeraphy  developes  what 
we  might  call  the  human  side  of  human 
nature.  In  no  art  or  profession  does  the 
practitioner  deal  so  directly  with  that  most 
sensitive  of  human  qualities,  the  vanities  of 
mankind.  I  believe  all  have  it  in  some  de- 
gree. If  this  crops  out  at  no  other  time  ; 
if  the  subjects  are  habitually  careless,  even 
to  slovenliness ;  when  they  come,  so  to 
speak,  to  put  themselves  on  record  one  finds 
that  the  plainest,  homeliest  and  the  most 
beautiful  are  equally  anxious  that  the  pho- 
tographer should  make  the  most  of  nature's 
possibilities.  If  the  photographer  discovers 
this  early  in  his  career  he  will  seek  the 
ideal  which  I  have  mapped  out  to  you. 
You  ask  how  my  high  range  of  photogra- 
phy is  to  be  reached?  My  dear  fellow, 
there's  the  rub.  I  am  striving  for  it.  I 
trust  I  have  made  you  see  that  there  is  more 
in  photographic  portraiture  than  is  common- 
ly supposed." 


Anthony's  Celebrated  Transparency 
Dry  Plates. 

For  Lantern  Slides,  Window  Transparen- 
cies, Micro- Enlargements,  Contact  Print- 
ing, and  Copying  Through  the 
Camera. 
We  have  just  introduced  the  above,  which 
will  be  found  superior  to  anything  hereto- 
fore made.     These  plates  are  prepared  by 
an  entirely  new  process,  are  guaranteed  to 
work  perfectly  free  from  fog,  and  to  possess 
extraordinary  latitude   in    exposure.       For 
transparencies    they   yield  absolutely   clear 
high  lights. 

What  is  thought  of  them  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  unsolicited  testimonials : 

New  York,  May  28,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  used  all  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  plates  that  I  could  purchase 
for  lantern  transparencies,  of  which  I  have 
made  several  thousands,  I  desire  to  state 


that  the  "  Anthony  Transparency  Plates" 

excel  them  all  in  working  qualities,  chemi- 
cal action  and  tone.  I  have  experimented 
carefully  with  intense,  fogged  and  thin  neg- 
atives, and  find  that  by  using  a  little  common 
sense  and  the  Anthony  Transparency  Plates, 
exquisite  slides  for  the  lantern  can  be  made. 
The  latitude  in  exposure  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  While  printing  by  contact  last 
evening,  I  made  two  transparencies  from 
the  same  negative,  one  of  less  than  four 
seconds'  exposure,  the  other  of  eighteen  ;  I 
then  developed  them  in  the  same  dish  si- 
multaneously, and  that  which  received  eigh- 
teen seconds'  exposure  developed  quickly, 
while  the  other  developed  slowly.  After 
fixing,  I  could  not  tell  which  was  which. 
For  developer  I  use  old  oxalate  and  iron 
solutions,  well  acidified.  The  exposure  is 
made  by  simply  holding  the  printing-frame 
about  two  feet  from  a  good  gas  jet. 

D.  L.  Elmendorf. 

Central  Park,  June  12,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  It  affords  me  great  pleasure 
to  say  that  I  have  found  your  new  transpar- 
ency dry  plates  infinitely  better  than  any 
others.  Of  several  brands,  reputed  to  be 
good,  none  compare  with  them.  With  the 
former  I  have  had  many  failures  ;  with  your 
new  plates  I  have  achieved  goo  d  results. 
Respectfully, 

E.  B.    Southwick. 

Botanist  and  Entomologist. 

New  York,  June  «,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  commend  to  my  fellow  amateurs  your  new 
'*  Anthony's  Unrivalled  Transparency  Dry 
Plates."  The  success  which  I  have  met  war- 
rants me  in  believing  that  any  one  can- 
not fail  to  do  likewise.  All  honor  to  our 
worthy  friend  Roche.  I  am,  with  best  re- 
spects, Yours,  etc., 

E.  J.  Mills. 

Strange,  but  True. 

Anthony's  Celebrated  Transparency  Dry 

Plates,  strange  as  it   may  seem,  after  the 

developer  has  once  commenced  its  action, 

may  be  developed  fully  in  broad  daylight, 
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or  by  an  ordinary  lamp  or  gaslight.  Expo- 
sure to  daylight  during  the  subsequent  oper- 
ations will  not  prove  detrimental. 

Respectfully,  H.  Trodt. 

66%  Pine  Street,  N.  Y  .  Tupe  6.  T884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  set  of  8  x  70  pho- 
to-micrograph negatives  made  upon  the 
Roche  transparency  plates  by  lamplight. 
One  negative  shows  the  transverse,  one  the 
radial  longitudinal,  and  one  the  tangential 
longitudinal  section  of  the  wood  Robinia 
Pseudacacia,  common  locust,  enlarged  from 
one-tenth  of  an  inch  diameter  to  ten  inches, 
or  one  hundred  times  in  diameter. 

You  will  notice  the  sharpness  and  clear- 
ness over  the  entire  plates.  The  definition 
of  minute  details  in  the  so-called  "  high 
lights  "  is  the  surprise  and  admiration  of 
all  who  have  seen  the  negatives,  the  results 
being  so  much  better  in  this  respect  than 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  obtaining. 
Trusting  that  you  will  not  only  enjoy  the 
negatives  as  evidences  of  the  progress  of 
photography,  but  pass  many  pleasant  hours 
of  recreation  and  instruction  in  examining 
the  beautiful  and  wonderful  structure  so 
clearly  shown, 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

P.  H.  Dudley. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  from  Prof.  Dudley  of  these 
suggestive  evidences  of  the  progress  of  what 
has  been  so  appropriately  designated  as  the 
"beautiful  art,"  an  art  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  the  propagation  and  perpetuation  of 
everything  beautiful  and  useful  in  the  sky, 
earth  and  air.  These  are  certainly  the 
most  astonishing  micro-enlargements  o  f 
woody  fibre  we  have  ever  seen. 

For  the  present  these  plates  are  made  in 
two   sizes   only,  viz.,  3^  x  4^  inches,  per 
dozen,  $0  70  ;  4x5,  per  dozen,  $1  05. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


wards  the  Bartholdi  Statue  Pedestal  fund, 
and  generously  given  a  handsome  press  copy 
in  colors  to  every  editor  in  the  country. 
Now  let  us  have  the  statue  itself. 


Our  Illustrations 
For  the  month  are  supplied  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Conly  of  No.  465  Washington  Street,  Bos-, 
ton.  They  were  made  on  the  celebrated 
Brilliant  N.  P.  A.  Pense  albumen  paper, 
from  negatives  on  Eastman's  Special  dry 
!  plates.  Mr.  Conly  also  kindly  did  the 
printing.  So  charming  a  little  subject,  not 
to  speak  of  the  general  excellence  of  the 
portrait,  will  appeal  to  all  admirers  of 
the  beautiful,  whether  in  art  or  in  nature. 


The  Travellers'  Insurance  Co.  of  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  have  done  a  creditable  thing, 
viz.,  they  have  contributed  a  large  sum  to- 


Precaution  for  Hot  Weather, 
To  prevent  frilling  or  melting  of  the  film 
of  Anthony's  Rapid  Printing  Paper.  See 
that  all  your  solutions  are  cool,  and  after 
developing,  but  before  fixing,  put  the  proof 
in  a  solution  of — 

Common  alum, 1  ounce. 

Cold  water, 16  ounces. 

Allow  to  remain  in  this  for  one  minute ; 
then  wash  and  fix  in  a  fresh  solution  of 
hypo. 

Anthony's  Waterproof  Retouching  Varnish 
for  Gelatine  Negatives. 

Directions. 

Drive  off  all  moisture  from  the  negative 
b  y  heating,  and  afterwards  allow  it  to  be- 
come quite  cool ;  then  apply  the  varnish  in 
the  usual  manner.  Let  the  coating  dry 
perfectly  ;  it  is  then  ready  for  retouching 
without  grinding  or  any  other  preparation. 
Neither  water  nor  moisture  penetrate  it. 

As  the  solvents  are  inflammable,  the  var- 
nishing should  be  done  in  a  room  free  from 
flame  or  fire. 

None  genuine  unless  signed, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


COOPBRMTOWN,  N.  V.,  April  29,    1884 

E  &   11.  r.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gmtlemm:  The  11  \  14  camera  is  re- 
ceived ami  tried.  It  works  to  a  charm  in 
every  respect.  The  improved  plate- holder 
is  a  perfect  gem.  \V.  G.  Smith. 


Fenton,  Mich.,  June  18,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  I  congratulate  you  on  bring- 
ing out  the  Best  View  Camera  that  has 
ever  been  invented.     Respectfully, 

J.  H.  Phi  its. 


Philadelphia,  April  10,  1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  Your  very  handsome  cata- 
logue has  been  received.     We  think  it  the 
most  complete  we  have  seen  in  the  trade. 
Please  accept  our  thanks  for  the  same. 
Yours  truly, 
Buchanan,  Smedley  &  Bromley. 


Cincinnati,  O.,  May  26,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :     Please  accept  thanks  of  the 
Club  for  the  books  you  so  kindly  sent  Us. 
They  form  a  very  desirable  addition  to  our 
library.     By  order  of  the  Club, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

E.  J.  Carpenter, 
Sec'y  Cin.  Am.  Photo.  Club. 


Yonkers,  N.  Y..  June  13.  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents:  I  enclose  you  the  first  two  at- 
tempts of  mine  at  photography  with  your 
Platyscope  lens  and  5  x  8  camera.  If  you 
desire  you  may  paste  them  in  your  amateur 
album  at  your  store,  as  an  example  of  what 
a  person  totally  unskilled  in  the  art  can  do 
with  your  platyscope  lens  and  instrument. 
Respectfully  yours, 

R.  Eickemeyer,  Jr. 


(1       ■.>•,..()       A  ■  ,   .-.  1884. 

Mi  S9R*.  !■:.  8   H   T.  Anthony  &  ( 
Gentlemen  •.     Please  let  me  have  list  of 

your  photographic  publications,  and  let  me 
know  rates  at  which  they  can  be  supplied 
to  our  photographic  amateurs. 

The  Club  has  fitted  up  comfortable  quar- 
ters (on  Fourth  Street  near  Walnut),  where 
we  have  a  dark  room  10  x  13  feet  and  club 
room  with  excellent  north  light— a  fair 
place  for  members  to  practice  any  sort  of 
indoor  work.  Our  dark  room  we  propose 
making  a  model  of  its  class. 

For  a  beginning    we  have  twenty-eight 
members,  and  after  our  exhibition  of  next 
week  we  shall  perhaps  have  more. 
Yours  very  truly, 

E.  J.  Carpenter. 


Willett's  Point,  May  19,  1884. 

Editor  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sir :  I  have  promised  to  send  you 
a  detailed  account  of  the  results  of  my  ex- 
periments with  the  modified  hydrokinone 
developer,  but  could  not  find  time  to  do 
so,  and  shall  have  to  postpone  it  till  some 
time  later. 

The  formula,  as  used  with  the  negatives 
and  transparencies  now  in  your  possession, 
is  as  follows : 

No.  u 

Carbonate  of  soda,        ,     ,     60  grains. 

Water, T  ounce. 

No.  2. 
Sulphite  of  soda,      ...     30  grains, 
Hydrokinone,      ....      12       " 

Water, f  ounce. 

For  use  mix  one  ounce  of  No.  1  with  two 
ounces  of  No.  2.  Restraining  with  bromide 
is  unnecessary,  but  improves  the  tone.  A 
strong  alum  bath  should  be  used  before  fix- 
ing, if  an  "engraving  black"  is  desired; 
otherwise  the  tone  would  be  brownish,  or, 
rather,  chocolate. 

The  energy  of  this  developer  is  to  that  of 
"  Cooper's  pyro.  h  about  as  7  to  10,  and  to 
that  of  ferrous  oxalate  (1-4)  as  7  to  9.  The 
exposure  should  therefore  be  proportionate- 
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ly  longer.  As  this  comparatively  small  devel- 
oping power  is  probably  due  to  the  lesser 
affinity  of  hydrokinone  for  oxygen,  it  is  easily 
understood  why  the  stability  of  this  devel- 
oper should  be  so  much  greater  than  that  of 
either  pyro.  or  oxalate.  Indeed,  its  keeping 
qualities  are  such  that,  after  successfully  de- 
veloping six  8  x  10  plates  with  six  ounces  of 
solution,  and  then  setting  the  mixture  aside 
in  a  well  stoppered  bottle  for  over  two 
months,  I  have  found  its  strength  and  general 
condition  to  be  almost  the  same  as  when 
freshly  prepared. 

Very  truly  yours, 

VON  SOTHEN. 


Mr.  Geo.  Hand  Smith,  an  eminent  an- 
alytical chemist  formerly  of  this  city,  has 
astonished  the  Londoners  by  an  exhibition 
in  Piccadilly  of  some  colored  marble  statues. 
The  tints  permeate  the  stone,  and  are  re- 
puted to  be  wonderfully  life-like  and  nat- 
ural.    The  new  works  are  styled  endoliths. 


Pictures  Received, 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  the 
receipt  of  three  bromo-gelatine  (Eastman's) 
plates,  developed  with  the  hydrokinone  de- 
veloper. This  developer  as  prepared  by 
Mr.  von  Sothen,  who  is  one  of  our  most 
persistent  and  intelligent  experimenters,  has 
in  this  case  been  used  for  two  transparen- 
cies and  two  negatives.  Besides  being  in- 
teresting as  examples  of  the  successful  use 
of  hydrokinone,  they  are  remarkable  in 
point  of  color  and  in  the  production  of  a 
negative  perfectly  well  suited  for  the  repro- 
duction of  line  work,  for  which  purpose 
collodion  is  now  almost  universally  employ- 
ed. We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the 
exceeding  brilliancy  of  the  transparencies, 
which  are  of  a  clear  black,  full  of  exquisite 
detail,  and  entirely  different  from  any  effect 
on  bromo-gelatine  plates  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  method  of  making  and  using  the  de- 
veloper will  be  found  on  another  page. 

Editor. 
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I  one  of  them.    Use  it  a  week  and  you  would 
The  Studio  Register.  not  dispense  with  it  for  ten  times  the  price. 

The  full  size  of  the  sheet,  as  used  in  the    They  are  for  sale  by  a11  wide-awake  stock 
book,  is  8i  x  14  inches,  having  twenty  lines   dealers,  at  the  following  prices : 
on  a  page,  and  all  pages  alike.     The  books        No.  2,  160  Pages,  each    .     .     .     $2  75 
are  well  bound,  with  leather  back  and  cor-  "    3, 240      "         "       ...       3  50 

ners,  cloth  sides  and  index   in   front.     No  "     4, 320      "         "      ...       4  25 

well-regulated  gallery   should   be    without:        "     5,400      "         "       ...       500 
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The  Novel  Camera. 

By  general  consent,  the  Novel  Camera  is 
admitted  to  be  the  simplest,  best,  and  most 
convenient  of  the  many  forms  of  cameras 
yet  offered  for  use  with  the  gelatin o- bromide 
dry  plate. 

Being  the  lightest  camera  in  the  market, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  readily  ar- 
ranged of  any  either  for  portraiture  (up- 
right) or  landscapes  (horizontal)  on  any 
given  size  of  plate,  it  possesses  all  the  re- 
quirements  desired  by  the  professional  or 
amateur  photographer.  In  fact,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  the  only  one  combining  the  move- 
ments  necessary  for  both  classes  of  work. 
As  will  be  seen  by  the  wood-cut,  the  cam- 
era may  not  alone  be  employed  for  the  or- 
dinary  purposes  of  the  amateur  in  outdoor 
work,  but  is  instantly  changeable  to  the 
upright  position  for  portraits,  and  possesses 


a  single  or  double  swinging  movement  of 
the  back,  as  may  be  desired,  which  admits 
of  bringing  simultaneously  into  focus  the 
head  and  feet  of  sitting  figures  and  the  two 
extremes  of  a  group  not  exactly  in  the  focal 
plane  of  the  lens. 

It  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Roche, 

Our  Spanish  namesake  from  the  Pearl 
of  the  Antilles  has  honored  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche 
with  a  photo-mechanical  reproduction  of 
his  portrait  as  published  in  our  April  num- 
ber, and  also  printed  the  response  of  that 
gentleman  and  other  facts  in  connection 
with  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial 
then  given.  It  was  very  kind.  Long  live 
the 

BOLE  TIN  FOTOGRAFICO. 


Now  is  the  time  to  try  the  Tropicals. 
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Ebonite  Trays. 


One  of  the  latest  and  best  trays  yet  in- 
troduced for  the  development  of  dry  plates 
is  that  known  as  the  Ebonite.  It  is  easily 
kept  clean,  having  a  polished  surface  of 
high  finish.  A  novel  feature  in  its  construc- 
tion consists  of  two  slightly  raised  ridges 
on  the  bottom,  which  prevent  the  plate 
from  adhering  to  the  tray.  The  prices  are  : 
No.  I, for  £  sized  plates,  $o  25 
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The  E.  A.  Compound  Focussing  Glass. 


For  fine  work  the  E.  A.  compound  focus 
sing  glass  is  the  best.  It  has  a  double  com 
pound  lens.     The  price  is  $2  50. 


A.  Wide  Angle  Lens. 


This  lens  being  of  short  focus  and  of 
wide   angle,  and  made  on   the  rectilinear 


principle,  is  a  useful  one  for  architectural 
photography,  and  is  not  equalled  at  the 
price  by  any  in  market.  Those  who  can- 
not afford  the  best — the  Dallmeyer — will 
find  this  an  excellent  substitute. 
No.  2,  5  x  8,  $20  00  I  No.  3,  8x10,  $25  00 


The  Anthony  Self-Changing  Shower  Box. 


PATENT    APPLIED   FOR. 


The  Anthony  self-changing  shower  box 
for  washing  dry  plate  negatives  is  a  nicely 
constructed  and  convenient  apparatus. 
Made  substantially,  and  well  japanned  in- 
side and  out,  it  has  interior  grooves  in  which 
either  5  x  8  or  8  x  10  negatives  may  be 
placed.  When  the  negatives  are  introduced, 
the  hose  is  attached  to  a  faucet ;  the  lid  is 
now  closed  and  locked,  if  desired,  and  the 
water  turned  on. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  water  enters  the 
washer  from  above,  and  that  the  inside  of 
the  lid  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  perforated 
fountain,  which  discharges  a  spray  over  the 
plates.  When  the  negatives  are  entirely 
submerged,  the  water  is  all  drawn  off  by 
means  of  a  self-acting  syphon,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  showering  is  repeated. 

With  this  apparatus  the  hypo,  can  be 
thoroughly  eliminated  from  the  gelatine 
film  in  from  fifteen  minutes  to  one  hour. 
The  change  of  water  is  continuous.  Price, 
$500. 
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THE  ETCHING  PROCESS 

FOR 

Relief  and  Intaglio  Printing,  Decoration 
of  China,  etc., 

BY    GEO.  G.  ROCKWOOD. 

On  a  recent  occasion  I  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the 
American  Institute  a  process  which  I  had 
introduced  and  practiced  for  the  decoration 
of  china  or  stone-ware  by  the  aid  of  pho- 
tography. The  process  as  then  outlined, 
was  as  follows,  and  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  the  meeting : 

"  What  is  known  as  printed  ware,  for- 
merly in  common  use,  and  now  being  rein- 
troduced, was  decorated  by  a  process  of 
'  offset,'  so  t  o  speak,  from  impressions 
made  from  engraved  copper  plates.  The 
design  for  a  dinner  set  was  first  drawn  by 
an  artist  and  then  engraved  in  intaglio  on 
large  copper  plates,  costing  from  six  to  a 
hundred  guineas,  depending  of  course  upon 
the  elaborateness  of  the  design.  When 
these  copper  plates  were  engraved,  they 
were  filled  with  a  mineral  pigment  ink  of 
any  desired  color  for  the  design.  Soft  pa- 
per made  for  the  purpose  was  pressed  upon 
the  plate,  and  the  ink  printed  on  the  paper 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  ordinary  copper- 
plate printing.  These  sheets  were  trimmed 
and  cut  into  the  desired  forms  and  then  ap- 
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plied  to  the  ware  while  in  the  bisque  or 
unglazed  condition.  The  paper  was  then 
removed,  leaving  the  picture  or  design  upon 
the  dish,  after  which  the  glaze  was  applied. 
It  occurred  to  Mr.  Rockwood  that  by  re- 
versing the  action  of  photo  engraving  or 
etching  process,  these  expensive  plates  could 
be  produced  by  our  art.  Securing  a  Mine 
subject,'  he  first  made  a  negative,  and  from 
it  a  positive  on  glass.  He  then  coated  a 
smooth  sheet  of  zinc  with  bichromated  al- 
bumen and  exposed  the  plate  under  the  pos- 
itive. It  was  of  course  apparent  that, 
when  inked  up,  the  parts  unaffected  by  the 
light  would  be  washed  off  by  the  water, 
and  that  the  lines  of  the  image  would  be 
bare  instead  of  being  covered  as  when 
printed  with  a  negative.  When  etched  the 
lines  only  were  attacked,  and  they  formed 
an  image  in  intaglio,  or  below  the  surface, 
instead  of  being  in  relief.  This  plate,  upon 
being  filled  with  the  pigmented  ink,  served 
the  purpose  in  every  way  as  well  as  the  en- 
graved plates.  As  zinc  would  not  retain 
heat — a  necessary  condition  in  a  stage  of 
the  printing — he  tried  the  same  experiment 
with  a  copper  plate,  and  secured  at  a  trifling 
expense  very  delicate  designs  which  would 
have  cost  a  large  sum  to  engrave.  He 
next  exhibited  a  tea  plate  with  a  humorous 
design  on  it,  and  also  the  zinc  plate  from 
which  the  picture  was  printed,  remarking 
that  any  gentleman  desirous  of  experiment- 
ing in  this  line  would  be  furnished  further 
information,  if  desired,  as  he  had  no  idea 
of  patenting  the  process,  if  patentable." 

In  response  to  the  invitation  extended 
I  received  a  large  number  of  letters,  the 
answers  to  which  are  herein  given  : 

To  cover  the  ground  touched  upon  in 
this  correspondence,  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  process  of  photo-etching  on 
zinc  or  copper.  I  shall  at  first  attempt  to 
make  plain  the  process  for  relief  printing 
for  press  work,  and  then  the  intaglio  or 
sunken  lines  for  artistic  decoration. 

THE    GLASS 

Should   be   treated    with   nitric    acid    (and 
potash  when  using  old  glass)  in  the  usual 


or  negative  in  one  stage  of  the  process  has 
to  be  stripped  from  the  glass  in  order  to  ob- 
tain a  reverse  image.  When  the  glass  is 
perfectly  clean  and  dry  a  solution  of  the 
finest  talc  or  French  chalk  should  be  flow- 
ed upon  the  plate. 

TALC  SOLUTION- 
IS made  of  one  ounce  of  talc  and  eight 
ounces  of  alcohol.  This  should  be  gently 
rubbed  off  with  canton  flannel ;  enough 
will  remain  to  cause  the  film  to  leave  the 
glass  after  the  negative  is  made. 

PRELIMINARY  RUBBER  COATING. 

When  prepared  with  talc,  cover  the  edge  of 
the  glass  to  the  width  of  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  with  rubber  solution  made  as  follows: 

Benzine, 8  ounces. 

Rubber  cement,    .     .     .     .     \  ounce. 

The  cement  may  be  obtained  of  the  rub- 
ber companies  at  a  cost  of  25  cents  a  can. 
It  readily  dissolves  in  the  benzine,  and  is 
best  applied  with  a  btush. 

The  glass  being  in  order  we  next  need  a 
collodion  which  will  give  vigorous  results. 
This  is  made  as  follows: 

COLLODION    FOR   BLACK   AND    WHITE 
NEGATIVES. 

Ether,       1  ounce. 

Alcohol, 1       " 

Iodide  ot  ammonia,     ...     5  grains. 
Bromide  cadmium,      .     .     .     1  grain. 
Cotton,  7  grains  to  the  ounce. 

THE    SILVER    BATH 

Must  be  45  to  50  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water,  and  strongly  acid  to  test  paper  in 
five  seconds — nitric  acid,  c.  P. 

THE   DEVELOPER. 

Protosulphate  of  iron,  .     .     15  grains. 

Water,        1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid,  is  ounces  to  20  of  solution. 

THE   EXPOSURE 

Should  be  only  long  enough  to  bring^out 
the  fine  lines — a  rule  always  to  be  regarded 


manner,  but    not  albumenized,  as  the  film  I  —as  they  are  the  most  difficult  to  preserve. 
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THE    1>K\  BLOPMENT 

Should  be  stopped  the  instant  the  details 
are  well  up,  and  the  plate  cleared  with  a 

weak  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
after  which  it  must  be  thoroughly  washed. 

THE   WASHING    OF   THE    NEGATIVE 

At  this  and  all  subsequent  stages  of  the  in- 
tensification is  very  important.  There 
should  not  be  a  trace  of  the  fixing  solution 
remaining  in  the  film  when  the  next  solu- 
tion is  applied. 

The  Bleaching  is  accomplished  by  a 
solution  of — 


Sulphate  of  copper, 
Bromide  of  potassium, 
Water 


30  grains. 
30      " 
1  ounce. 

It  can  be  used  as  a  dipping  bath,  but  is 
generally  poured  on  and  off  till  the  film  be- 
comes opalescent.  Wash  again  and  allow 
the  water  to  cover  the  plate  well.  A  "  rose  " 
or  shower  spout  is  best.  Constantly  move 
the  plate  till  thoroughly  washed.     Then 

BLACKEN 

By  pouring  quickly  over  the  entire  plate  a 
solution  of — 

Pure  nitrate  of  silver  (not  bath),  30  grs. 

Water, 1  oz. 

Ordinarily  the  negative  is  sufficiently  in- 
tense. If  not,  repeat  the  bleaching  and 
blacking,  (constantly  looking  after  the  wash- 
ing.) If  thin,  the  plate  is  probably  under- 
exposed ;  if  thick  with  tendency  to  closed 
lines  the  plate  has  been  over-timed.  If 
the  lines  are  perfectly  clear  and  more  dens- 
ity is  required  in  the  whites,  make  a  solu- 
tion of  h)drusulphuret  of  ammonia,  1  oz., 
and  water,  1  oz.,  and  flow  over  the  plate. 
Wash  again  thoroughly.  When  dry  flow 
with  the  rubber  solution  and  let  that  also 
dry. 

STRIPPING   PLATES. 

When  dry  flow  with  collodion  made  as 
follows : 

Alcohol, 10  ounces. 

Ether,        10      " 

Cotton,  (10  grains  to  oz.)   180  grains. 
Castor  oil,  (5  drops  to  oz.)  100  drops. 


Let    dry,    which    will    take    four    01 

hours  if  done  spontaneously,  which  is  the 

best.  It  can  be  hastened  by  heat.  Then 
with  a  sharp  knife  cut  around  the  edge  of 
the  plate  inside  of  the  india  rubber  safety 
edge,  and  set  in  a  tray  of  slightly  acidulated 
water.  In  a  few  moments  the  film  will 
loosen.  Gently  take  it  by  the  corners  and 
reverse  it  on  another  clean  plate  which  has 
been  placed  in  the  water.  When  in  place 
carefully  lift  the  plate  out  of  the  water  and 
squeegee  it  into  perfect  contact,  removing 
all  bubbles.  When  dry,  which  can  be  ac- 
celerated by  heat,  it  is  ready  to  print  on 
the  zinc  for  relief  plates. 

FOR    INTAGLIO    PLATES 

The  stripping  can  be  omitted  and  reverse 
positives  can  be  made  in  the  camera  by 
working  through  the  negative.  The  posi- 
tives should  be  made  black  and  white,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  negatives.  Nega- 
tives from  which  positives  are  to  be  made 
need  not  be  as  intense  as  when  they  are  to 
be  used  for  printing  upon  the  zinc. 

To  continue  the  process  for  relief  print- 
ing we  use  the  reversed  negative  which  has 
been  described 

THE   ZINC    FOR    ETCHING    PURPOSES 

May  vary  in  thickness  with  the  subjects  to 
be  reproduced.  Coarse  or  outline  subjects 
require  deeper  etching  and  thicker  plates; 
fine,  close  subjects  may  of  course  be  put 
upon  thinner  plates.  The  metal  is  now  roll- 
ed by  the  manufacturer  of  the  proper  thick- 
ness and  of  any  size  that  may  be  required. 
It  is  also  sometimes  obtained  with  such  an 
excellent  surface  as  to  leave  but  little  to  be 
desired.  In  establishments  where  the  pro- 
cess is  worked  commercially  a  planer  is  nec- 
essary, and  powerful  presses  for  bringing 
large  sheets  to  a  perfect  plane.  The  ex- 
perimenter will  however  find  but  little  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  small  sheets  with  good 
surface  and  proper  plane.  Slight  imper- 
fections and  inequalities  may  be  removed 
with  Scotch  stone.  A  specially  good  char- 
coal may  be  had,  which  gives  the  plate  an 
excellent  polish.  The  zinc  being  prepared, 
it  receives  a  "  tooth  "  and  an  admirable  sur- 
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face  by  a  short  preliminary  etching  in  the 
acid  bath. 


THE    SENSITIVE    SURFACE 

Is  obtained  by  bichromated  alhumen.  Ei- 
ther fresh  eggs  may  be  used  or  the  dried 
albumen  of  commerce.  We  found  the  lat- 
ter to  work  more  uniformly  in  the  various 
seasons.  Where  the  latter  is  not  at  hand 
the  former  can  be  used  in  these  propor- 
tions : 

Albumen  (free  from  yolk),     .        4  ozs 

Water, 1  oz. 

Bichromate  of  potash,        30  to  40  grs. 

The  dry  albumen  can  be  used  as  follows  : 

Dry  albumen, 1  oz. 

Water, 6  ozs. 

Bichromate,  as  before. 

Either  solution  should  be  carefully  filtered 
through  paper  and  a  few  drops  of  ammonia 
added.  When  not  in  use  keep  carefully 
corked  and  away  from  the  light.  It  is  best 
to  prepare  it  frequently  for  use  rather  than 
retain  the  solution  long  on  hand.  Now  se- 
cure some  form  of  rotating  disc  upon  whic  1 
the  zinc  plate  can  be  secured.  We  inverted 
a  Yankee  egg-beater,  and  upon  the  end  ad- 
justed a  flat  piece  of  wood  in  which  were 
catches  or  buttons  which  held  the  zinc  plate 
in  its  place  and  always  horizontally.  Care- 
fully cover  the  zinc  plate  with  the  solution, 
drawing  it  to  the  corners  with  a  piece  of 
paper  or  a  clean  finger. 

When  completely  covered,  pour  off  into 
a  different  vessel  to  be  filtered  before  use 
again.  Now  place  the  coated  zinc  plate 
upon  the  rotating  table  and  begin  slowly  to 
revolve  the  plate;  then  increase  the  speed 
until  the  coating  has  by  centiifugal  force 
left  but  a  thin  even  coating  on  the  surface 
of  the  zinc.  Remove  the  plate  and  with  a 
gentle  heat  (from  ioo°  to  120°)  dry  the 
surface.  Too  much  heat  destroys  the  film. 
So  soon  as  dry  let  the  plate  cool  to  ordina 
ry  temperature,  when  it  is  exposed  under 
the  negative.  The  time  of  exposure  must 
be  ascertained  by  experiment,  a  clear  open 
line  negative  printing  very  quickly. 


THE   PRINTING    PRESS 

Should  be  very  strong,  with  four  or  five 
strong  back  strips  which  have  powerful 
wood  or  metal  hand  screws  running  down 
to  the  back  board  of  the  printing  press,  by 
which  perfect  contact  can  be  assured.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  front  glass  of  the 
printing  press  should  be  very  thick  and  of 
plate  glass.  Three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
thickness  is  about  the  right  thing. 

After  the  exposure,  the  plate  should  be 
rolled  with  a  very  thin  but  even  coating  of 
lithographic  ink  softened  and  worked  down 
in  oil  of  lavender.  The  ink  is  best  applied 
with  a  fine  lithographic  roller,  though  small 
plates  may  be  covered  with  a  "  proof"  dab- 
ber,  such  as  is  used  by  engravers  for  inking 
>heir  blocks. 

THE    DEVELOPMENT 

Is  quickly  and  easily  accomplished  in  a  pan 
of  water — some  prefer  it  slightly  acid — and 
a  soft  tuft  of  cotton.  By  gently  rubbing 
the  surface,  all  of  the  zinc  plate  which  has 
been  protected  from  the  action  of  light 
washes  away,  leaving  the  imaye  in  black 
lines  upon  a  clean  and  bright  suiface.  It 
the  surface  refuses  to  clear  it  would  indi- 
cate overprinting;  if  the  lines  wash  away 
it  signifies  that  the  exposure  has  been  too 
short. 

We  now  have  an  image  on  the  zinc  sur- 
face which  is  covered  with  a  fatty  ink  and 
which  will  resist  in  a  measure  the  action  of 
the  acid.  If  the  subject  is  pretty  close  a 
brief  etching  may  be  given  it  in  weak  ni- 
tric acid. 

THE    ETCHING    BATH 

Is  made  of  nitric  acid  1  ounce,  water  6  to 
8  ounces.  The  strength  of  the  acid  varies 
with  the  subject  and  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Weak  acid  is  used  at  first  in  all 
cases.  If  the  subject  is  close  and  fine  the 
etching  solution  should  be  kept  weak,  and 
the  etching  proceed  slowly  in  order  to  keep 
the  lines  intact,  and  for  the  reason  that 
such  subjects  do  not  require  deep  etching. 
In  open  subjects  and  coarse  lines  the  work 
may  progress  more  rapidly  after  the  first 
etching.  The  lines  would  quickly  be  "  cut 
under"  if  no  other  precaution  was  used  to 
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preserve  them.     So,  after  the  first   etching, 

the  plate  is-  washed  off  in  clean  water  and 
placed  on  a  sheet  of  planed  iron,  under 
which  is  a  series  of  Bunsen  burners,  and 
brought  to  a  strong  heat,  and  dried.  It  is 
now  cooled  to  the  temperature  of  8o°  or 
900  F,  and  placed  in  a  tray  containing  fine 
ly  powdered  resin  or  dragon's-blood.  This 
substance  is  gently  brushed  over  the  plate 
with  soft,  broad  brushes.  A  small  quantity 
adheres  to  the  lines,  when  the  plate  is  re- 
turned to  the  hot  table  and  brought  to 
such  a  temperature  as  will  melt  the  gum 
employed.  This  operation  of  cooling  and 
brushing  the  resin  over  the  plate  is  often 
repeated  by  careful  workmen  three  or  four 
times  before  exposing  the  plate  to  the  ac 
tion  of  the  etching  bath.     When  the  lines 


have  been  thus  covered,  the  plate  is  placed 
in  the  etching  bath  and  the  latter  kept  in 
constant  motion  by  rocking.  The  baths 
are  usually  suspended  on  pivots  or  arms,  in 
order  to  receive  this  rocking  motion.  This 
second  etching  goes  quite  rapidly  with  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  acid.  The  image 
already  stands  out  in  strong  relief,  and  if  a 
copy  of  a  steel  engraving  or  other  close, 
well  covered  design,  the  relief  is  sufficient. 
If  not,  and  there  are  large  patches  of  white 
with  considerable  open  work,  the  heating 
and  application  of  the  protecting  gum  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  more.  When  the 
etching  is  complete  a  little  turpentine  will 
remove  both  the  gum  and  the  ink,  and 
leave  the  plate  clean  and  in  order  for  print- 
ing, after   blocking   and   routing.      Before 


etching  at  all,  the  back  and  edges  of  the 
zinc  plate  should  be  painted  with  a  good 
thick  coat  of  asphaltum  varnish.  This  ob- 
viously will  prevent  the  etching  fluid  from 
dissolving  the  zinc.  The  same  material 
(asphaltum)  can  be  used  to  cover  such  por- 
tions of  the  plate  as  may  be  fully  etched, 
and  a  necessity  still  exists  for  further  etch- 
ing in  other  parts  of  the  plate. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  with  the  re- 


lief process.  We  will  now  briefly  discuss 
the  intaglio  (or  sunken  line)  plate,  from 
which  we  get  our  "offsctts"  for  decorative 
purposes.  Going  back  to  the  negative  we 
find  that  the  film  does  not  require  to  be 
stripped  or  reversed.  After  a  good,  strong 
black  and  white  negative  is  secured,  it  is 
placed  in  a  copying  box  face  outwards  and 
copied  precisely  as  we  would  make  a  ster- 
eopticon  slide  or  other  transparency.     This 
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gives  a  reversed  positive.  The  same  care 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  background 
clear  and  the  lines  opaque,  as  already  sug- 
gested while  making  the  stripping  negative 
for  the  relief  process.  The  after  stages  are 
precisely  the  same  up  to  the  point  of  etch 
ing.  It  will  be  seen  that  while  in  the  re- 
lief process  we  had  an  image  of  black  lines 
on  a  polished  metal  surface,  we  now  have 
the  reverse,  the  lines  being  white,  clean 
metal  against  a  black  ground. 

In  almost  all  cases  of  engraved  or  intag- 
lio plates,  a  single  etching,  and  that  a  very 
brief  one,  is  quite  sufficient.  Some  use  for 
this  purpose,  especially  with  copper,  the 
perchloride  of  iron  dissolved  in  strong  al- 
cohol— one  part  by  weight  of  the  former  to 
two  parts  by  measure  of  the  latter — or  per- 
chloride of  iron,  ioo  gram*;;  alcohol,  200 
grams. 

To  make  the  distinction  clear  as  between 
relief  and  intaglio  an  example  of  the  lat'er, 
used  in  the  decoration  of  some  china,  is 
given  above. 

It  is  needless  to  recapitulate  the  direc- 
tions or  suggestions  as  to  the  application 
of  the  intaglio  plates  to  the  purposes  of 
decoration  of  stone  ware  or  porcelain.  The 
expert  in  that  line  will  need  no  suggestions. 

ETCHING    TRAYS. 

As  metal  pans  will  not  do  for  etching 
purposes,  wooden  trays  should  be  made  of 
the  proper  size  and  lined  with — 

Common  brown  resin,    .     .     \  pound. 
Bees'-wax,         2  ozs. 

Melt  these  together  in  a  tin  pan  ;  when 
quite  fluid  run  the  solution  rapidly  where 
required.  The  wood  should  be  perfectly 
dry.  If  lumps  appear,  apply  a  hot  smooth- 
ing iron  to  level  them. 

Note. — Since  preparing  the  above,  I 
find  in  the  photographic  journals  a  very  in- 
teresting illustrated  article  by  Mr.  S.  H. 
Horgan,  entitled  Photography  and  the 
Newspapers,  in  which  he  briefly  describes 
various  processes,  and  by  diagrams  shows 
admirably  the  various  steps  towards  their 
production. — G.  G.  R. 


Measurements  in  Landscape  Pho- 
tography. 

BY    G.  R.   BAKER. 

Every  lover  of  landscapes  as  depicted 
by  the  aid  of  photography  must  at  times 
have  felt  how  interesting  it  would  be  to 
have  at  the  foot  of  the  view,  or  somewhere 
convenient  for  reference,  an  account  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  important  objects  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  the  distances  of  hills, 
mountains,  and  other  natural  objects  that 
form  the  background  of  the  picture.  Most 
artists  take  care  to  have  a  man  or  some 
figure  of  a  known  height  near  the  object  to 
be  specially  brought  out,  so  that  the  eye  of 
the  observer  at  first  glance  may  form  an 
idea  of  its  proponions. 

If  by  some  simple  apparatus  the  actual 
measurement,  or  a  close  approximation,  can 
be  readily  obtained.  I  venture  to  think  that 
a  short  time  wouH  be  spared  to  each  pic- 
ture for  the  necessary  observations.  I  pro- 
pose, in  tre  following  remarks,  to  touch 
upon  those  instruments  suitable  for  the 
purpose:  1.  For  showing  inclinations 
and  vertical  heights.  2.  Distances  of  ob- 
jects in  a  direct  line  from  the  observer. 
3.  Horizontal  angles,  and  the  distance 
apart,  of  different  objects.  Under  the  first 
head  will  be  considered  instruments  that 
show  altitudes  by  means  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  by  instruments  showing  degrees 
out  of  plumb  or  level,  and  by  reflection  Of 
those  that  show  by  the  weight  of  the  at- 
mosphere the  aneroid  barometer  is  the  only 
one  that  need  be  seriously  considered,  as  its 
accuracy  when  well  constructed  is  such  that 
differences  of  ten  feet  of  ascent  or  descent 
can  be  at  once  seen.  It  is  portable  and 
not  likely  by  fair  usage  to  get  out  of  order ; 
whereas  it  is  quite  an  undertaking  to  carry 
about  a  mercurial  barometer.  The  aneroid 
will  be  found  a  capital  travelling  compan- 
ion, both  as  a  weather  glass  aud  altitude  in- 
strument— heights  of  accessible  places  being 
taken  by  simply  setting  the  zero  of  the  alti- 
tude scale  at  starting,  opposite  the  hand, 
which  will  fall  or  rise  as  you  ascend  or  de- 
scend from  the  level,  and  show  at  sight  the 
number  of  feet. 
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In  billy  and  mountainous  scenery  this  is 
very  interesting. 

For  inaccessible  objects,  or  those  hills 
that  would  require  arduous  climbing,  a 
clinometer  of  some  form  is  very  useful,  and 
generally  the  most  available.  These  usually 
fold  up  so  as  to  be  portable,  and  have  the 
sight  separated  as  far  as  possible  consistent 
with  their  construction,  so  that  the  eye  may 
preserve  a  straight  line  when  looking  at  the 
object.  The  lower  portion  of  the  hinged 
limb  has  a  small  spirit  level  inserted  in  it, 
so  that  the  observer  may  see  he  holds  it  or 
places  it  on  the  camera  stand  correctly,  and 
then  while  doing  so  he  raises  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  limb  until  the  cross  sight  inter- 
cepts the  object.  An  arc  shows  the  degrees 
of  inclination,  and  there  is  a  supplementary 
table  showing  the  rise  in  inches  per  yard 
horizontal.  It  follows  that  if  the  distance 
between  the  observer  and  the  object  be 
known  it  is  easy  to  find  out  the  height. 
Example  :  26  degrees  —  rise  of  eighteen 
inches  in  each  yard.  If  the  distance  from 
the  base  of  the  object  be  thirty  yards,  the 
height  will  be  i-J-  x  320  =  forty-five  feet. 

Several  convenient  forms  of  clinometers 
are  made — some  as  folding  rules  six  inches 
long  and  some  are  square  or  circular  boxes, 
nearly  all  having  compasses  attached  so  as 
to  take  horizontal  angles,  as  explained 
hereafter.  Of  the  clinometers  those  with 
pivoted  compasses  are  the  best,  and  for  a 
clinometer  compass  the  one  in  a  flat,  square 
mahogany  box  approved  by  the  professors 
of  the  School  of  Mines  is  a  really  practical 
pocket  companion,  as  it  gives  degrees  of  in- 
clination, general  slopes,  rise  in  inches  per 
yard,  and  degrees  of  magnetic  bearing. 

Regarding  a  reflecting  instrument ;  the 
most  portable  is  the  box  sextant ;  but, 
while  it  is  a  most  useful  instrument  for  sur- 
veying, it  requires  too  much  time  for  the 
purposes  of  photographers,  as  all  the  cal- 
culations have  to  be  worked  out  by  trigo- 
nometry, and  in  most  cases  an  artificial  ho- 
rizon (of  mercury  or  perfectly  flat  glass)  must 
be  used. 

A  very  simple  method  ot  determining  the 
height  of  an  inaccessible  object  when  no  in- 
struments are  at   hand   is   the   following : 


Fix  a  stuff  of  . i    known   length   (one   of  the 

legs  of  the  camera  extended  will  do)  La  the 
ground  facing  the  object  (tree,  spire,  tower, 
mountain  top,  etc.)  to  be  measured,  retire 
until  the  top  of  the  staff  agrees  with  the 
top  of  the  object,  measure  the  distance  be- 
tween the  staff  and  yourself  and  the  object 
and  yourself,  and,  as  you  know  the  height 
of  the  staff,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply 
it  by  this  proportion  of  the  two  to  get  the 
height  of  the  object.  Example  :  Height 
of  staff,  five  feet ;  distance  from  observer  to 
staff,  ten  feet  ;  and  of  observer  to  object, 
sixty  feet.  The  proportion  being  one  in 
six,  it  is  only  necessary  to  multiply  the  five 
feet  less  the  height  of  the  eye  from  the 
ground  (s^y  three  feet  when  kneeling)  by 
six  feet  to  get  the  answer,  the  rise  being 
two  feet  in  every  ten  feet  run.  The  dis- 
tances should  be  paced  twice,  and  the  mean 
taken  to  ensure  the  approximate  accuracy. 
This  plan  is  often  used  by  military  men. 

To  Determine  direct  Distances  from  the 
Observer  and  also  Distances  Apart  of  Dif- 
ferent Objects  or  Horizontal  Angles. — An 
instrument  of  a  very  ingenious  character 
has  been  designed  by  Major  Poste,  and 
carried  out  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Steward,  optician, 
Strand,  London,  to  enable  an  observation 
to  be  made  quickly  and  give  distances,  with- 
out any  calculation  whatever.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  is  that  not  only  can  different 
angles  be  found,  but  considerable  time 
saved  when  measuring  the  height  of  an  ob- 
ject by  its  inclination  from  the  observer. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  occupying  about  the 
same  space  in  its  sling  case  as  a  full  sized 
binocular  glass,  and,  with  the  addition  of 
sights,  etc.,  suggested  by  the  writer,  it  forms 
an  admirable  clinometer.  All  that  is  nec- 
essary to  measure  the  distance  of  an  object 
is  to  lay  out  a  short  base  at  right  angles, 
and  with  the  instrument  to  reflect  the  staff 
at  the  end  of  the  base  on  the  object.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done  the  distance  is  shown 
by  means  of  a  cleverly  calculated  arm  inter- 
secting a  curved  line.  Any  length  of  base 
can  be  used,  and  distances  of  8,000  yards 
readily  taken.  The  base  can  be  measured 
before  or  after  the  observation,  and  the  in- 
strument is  provided  with  an  optical  square 
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so  that  a  perfect  right  angle  may  be  laid 
out  and  the  assistant  or  staff  (the  camera 
stand  will  do)  placed  at  the  apex  of  the 
angle. 

Supposing  it  is  desired  to  know  the  dis 
tance  apart  of  two  inaccessible  or  distant 
objects,  it  is  only  necessary  to  measure  the 
distance  of  each  object  from  the  observer. 
Take  a  proportionate  part  of  that  distance 
— say  one- tenth  or  one- twentieth — and  place 
staffs  at  these  points  in  a  line  with  each  ob- 
ject. If  the  distance  between  these  two 
staves  be  measured,  and  it  is  multiplied  by 
ten  or  twenty,  as  the  case  may  be  (that  is, 
the  proportion  used),  the  distance  between 
the  two  objects  will  he  found.  The  widths 
of  rivers,  mountain  gorges,  etc.,  can  also  be 
ascertained  by  this  instrument,  and  for  those 
observers  who  care  to  go  scientifically  into 
surveying  they  can  do  with  it  all  the  work 
of  the  box  sextant. 

There  is  one  great  point  with  the  me- 
chanical calculator  attached  to  the  macro- 
meter — that  the  divisions  are  units  of  the 
measurement  employed  :  so  it  follows  that, 
whatever  the  base  is  measured  in,  the  dis- 
tance will  be  given  in  that  measurement. 
Yards,  metres,  chains,  etc.,  can  be  employed 
at  will.  This  instrument  has  been  ex- 
haustively tried  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  found  very  accurate.  It  has  also 
been  highly  approved  of  by  a  number  of 
engineers,  surveyors,  and  military  men. 
Being  of  strong  make  it  is  not  likely  to  get 
out  of  order. 

The  photographer  has  at  hand  in  his  cam- 
era stand  a  capital  rest  for  the  instrument, 
and  also,  as  explained,  the  means  of  making 
a  staff  to  use  when  judging  height  or  dis 
tances.  I  am  aware  that  some  gentlemen 
do  take  with  them  on  their  tours  a  pocket 
barometer,  and  here  and  there  a  clinome- 
ter ;  but  I  hope  the  above  may  be  interest- 
ing, and  at  a  future  time  useful,  to  a  num 
ber  of  your  readers 

To  get  Angular  Distances.  —  The  com- 
pass attached  to  the  clinometers  of  the 
macrometer  can  be  used.  The  easiest  mode 
of  fixing  the  relative  position  of  objects  is 
to  show  their  compass  bearings,  and  then 
from  that  find  the  observer's  own  position 


on  the  ground.  This  can  be  done  by  tak- 
ing bearings  of  two  or  more  points  and  lay  * 
ing  down  the  back  bearings  from  those 
points.  The  point  of  intersection  shows 
the  spot  of  observation. 

The  compasses  have  check  stops,  so  that 
the  card  or  needle  may  be  brought  to  rest 
and  locked  when  the  sighting  vane  inter- 
sects the  object.  The  number  of  degrees 
shown  by  the  compass  for  one  object  is  sub- 
tracted from  that  of  the  other  when  the 
angle  is  registered. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


"  For  the  information  of  The  British 
Journal and  others,"  the  Eye  gives  the  fol- 
lowing explanation  of  the  pyro.  and  sali- 
cylic acid  developer  mentioned  at  one  of  the 
meetings  by  Mr.  Edgeworth,  and  to  which 
we  recently  alluded  in  this  column.  The 
solutions  are  composed  as  follows  : 


No.  i. 

Pyro., 

Water 

Salicylic  acid,   .     .     . 


i  ounce. 
60  ounces. 
10  grains. 


which  must  be  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce  of 
alcohol,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  dissolve  in 
water. 

No.  2. 
Sulphite  of  soda — saturated  solution. 

No.   3. 
Lewis'  lye — half  an- ounce  to  30  ounces  of 
water. 

To  develope  take  equal  parts  of  Nos.  2 
and  3  and  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  bro- 
mide of  potassium  (twelve  grains  to  the 
ounce)  and  mix,  and  of  this  solution  take 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  one  of 
No.  1. 

But  "  Lewis'  lye"  is  an  "  unknown  quan- 
tity "  here. — British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy.   

The  new  E.  A.  Transparency  Dry  Plates 
have  taken  amateurs  and  professionals  alike 
by  storm.  They  never  fail  and  they  never 
fog! 
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On  the  Production  of  Lantern 
Transparencies.* 

BY    D.   IRELAND.    JR. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  magic  lan- 
tern, formerly  regarded  as  a  toy  fit  only  for 
the  amusement  of  children,  has  become  a 
very  important  aid  to  education.  At  nearly 
every  lecture  on  astronomy,  physiology  and 
the  other  sister  sciences  the  lantern  is  called 
into  request,  and  its  utility  in  showing  dia- 
grams and  pictures  to  large  audiences  is  be- 
ing widely  taken  advantage  of. 

The  fearful  colored  daubs,  formerly  so 
much  in  request,  have  almost  entirely  van- 
ished, and  their  place  is  filled  by  photograph- 
ic transparencies.  Until  photography  was 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  price  of  re- 
ally artistic  hand  painted  slides  was  enor- 
mous ;  and  this  alone  was  quite  enough  to 
prevent  the  magic  lantern  coming  into  pop- 
ular favor.  Now,  however,  we  can  condense 
square  miles  of  land,  sky,  and  sea  into  the 
small  compass  of  three  square  inches,  and  at 
the  same  time  be  perfectly  certain  that  every 
detail — even  the  very  smallest — will  be  ren- 
dered with  a  fidelity  to  nature  which  not 
even  the  greatest  artist  could  equal,  not  to 


say  excel.     Before  entering  into  tin-  d< 

of  my  subject,  I  must  ask  your  pardon  In- 
going into  a  few  details  which  some  of  you 
may  think  unnecessary  ;  but  there  are  other  - 
who  have  not  taken  up  the  subject  at  all, 
and  it  is  for  them  that  these  commonplace 
details  are  intended. 

You  are  aware  that  there  are  two  meth- 
ods of  producing  slides — (1)  by  superposi- 
tion or  printing;  and  (2)  by  reduction.  If 
the  negatives  are  quarter-plate,  or  even  5x4, 

j  they  will  most  easily  be  done  by  the  first 

j  method  ;  but  all  sizes  above  these  will  have 
to  be  reduced.     Of  course  it  is  possible  to 

j  take  a  little  bit  out  of  a  large  negative,  but 
slides  produced  in  this  way  are  seldom  in 

i  good  perspective,  as  there  is  no  foreground. 

I  To  make  slides  by  printing,  therefore,  the 

j  negative  is  put  into  a  printing- frame,  the 
sensitive  plate  placed  face  downwards  on  it, 

j  the  frame  closed,  and   the  exposure  made. 

j  For  development  the  usual  pyrogallic  acid 
developer  with  sodic  sulphite  may  be  used  ; 
but,  as  there  is  always  a  difficulty  in  getting 
the  high  lights  pure  it  is  better  to  employ 
the  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  I  find  that 
the  following  proportions  answer  exceeding- 
well  for  transparencies  : 


Protosulphate  of  iron, 
Water,      .... 


1  part 


)  Oxalate  of  potassium,  .  .  4  ounces. 
1  ounce.  1  Bromide  <«  .  .  20  grains. 
5  ounces,     j  ^^ 2Q  QUnces> 

to  4  parts. 


After  development  the  plate  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  fixed  in  a  fresh  so- 
lution of  hypo.  After  again  washing  a  five 
minutes'  immersion  in  the  following  solution 
has  a  great  influence  in  rendering  the  film 
clear  and  brilliant: 

Alum,        1  ounce. 

Citric  acid, -£•      " 

Water, 8  ounces. 

The  plate  is  then  washed  in  running  water 
for  five  or  six  hours.  If  one  of  the  usual 
makes  of  gelatine  plates  have  been  employ- 
ed the  transparency  will  generally  be  found 
to  be  of  a  cold,  blue  tone.  The  gold  solu- 
tion used  for  toning  prints  has  not  the  slight - 

*  A  communication  to  the  Dundee  and  East  of 
Scotland  Photographic  Association. 


est  effect  on  gelntine  plates,  and  I  have 
found  that  treatment  with  mercury  is  the 
most  suitable  method  of  giving  them  an 
agreeable,  warm  color.  An  immersion  in 
the  following  solution — 

Bichloride  of  mercury,       .     .20  grains. 
Chloride  of  ammonium,     .20      " 
Water,        8  ounces. 

followed  by  thorough  washing  and  then 
treating  with  dilute  ammonia,  will  improve 
the  tone  very  considerably. 

Of  the  usual  make  of  gelatine  plates  the 
"Britannia"  are  perhaps  as  good  as  any. 
They  are  moderately  quick  and  give  very 
clear  glass,  but  still  they  leave  something  to 
be  desired.  The  dry  collodion  plates  made 
by  Messrs.  W.  W.  Rouch  &  Co.  gave  sat- 
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isfaction,  their  only  drawback  being  that  the 
shadows  are  far  too  heavy,  and  they  were 
also  expensive,  quarter  plate>  costing  4s.  per 
dozen.  They  were  developed  with  pyro. 
and  ammonium  carbonate ;  but  they  had 
also  too  cold  a  tone.  It  was  only  this  year 
that  a  really  suitable  plate  was  brought  into 
the  market.  I  refer  to  Chapman's  Man- 
chester gelatine  and  albumen  plates.  These 
plates  are  very  thinly  coated  with  emulsion, 
so  that  there  is  no  fear  of  hardness,  and 
the  albumen  in  them  gives  an  agreeable, 
warm  tone,  very  like  the  much-admired 
French  slides  which  are  produced  by  an  al- 
bumen process.  I  find  that  an  exposure  of 
thirty  seconds  at  three  feet  distance  from  an 
ordinary  gas  flame  is  generally  sufficient ;  but 
this  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the  quality  of 
the  negative.  The  ferrous  oxalate  develop- 
er is  used,  and  the  treatment  is  just  the  same 
as  that  given  above.  When  these  plates  are 
treated  with  mercury  and  ammonia  the  tone 
is  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  and,  though 
some  contend  that  a  plate  intensified  with 
mercury  will  fade,  yet  I  have  not  found  this 
to  be  the  case 

With  negatives  the  chance  of  fading  would 
be  serious  indeed  ;  but  slides  can  be  easily 
reproduced,  and  I  should  rather  have  "a 
thing  of  beauty"  for  a  year  or  two  than  a 
thing  of  ugliness  for  ever.  I  think,  how- 
ever, that  if  the  plates  are  thoroughly  wash- 
ed, both  before  and  after  intensification, 
there  is  little  danger  of  this  happening. 

We  shall  now  pass  to  the  other  method 
of  producing  slides,  namely,  by  reduction. 
For  this  purpose  a  box  is  made  having  one 
end  open  ;  in  the  other  a  hole  is  cut  to  carry 
the  negative.  This  having  been  inserted, 
the  box  is  directed  against  the  sky.  It  is 
very  important  that  there  be  no  object  in 
the  way,  such  as  trees  or  houses,  as  they 
would  show  in  the  transparency.  The  cam- 
era having  been  adjusted  to  the  proper  dis- 
tance, so  as  to  get  the  image  the  right  size, 
a  small  stop  is  inserted  and  the  exposure 
given,  the  development  being  effected  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  printing.  I  may  men- 
tion one  point  of  the  utmost  importance, 
and  that  is  how  to  get  the  sky  clear.  If 
there  be  the  slightest  deposit  on  the  sky  the 


effect  is  marred  except,  of  course,  in  the  case 
of  there  being  suitable  clouds  on  the  nega- 
tive; but  I  prefer  to  do  without  clouds  in 
most  cases,  as  the  illumination  of  the  pic- 
ture on  the  screen  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a 
clear  sky. 

For  the  purpose  of  blocking  out  skies  I 
employ  a  mixture  of  burnt  sienna,  glycerine, 
and  water  applied  with  a  small  brush  to  the 
back  of  the  negative.  Black  varnish  may 
also  be  used  ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  re- 
move, while  the  other  mixture  is  easily  taken 
off  with  water.  A  coating  of  varnish  great- 
ly helps  to  clear  the  picture,  which  should 
then  be  mounted  with  another  thin  piece  of 
glass  and  edged  with  black  paper. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


The  Gelatine  Process.     (Extraet.) 

BY    WILLIAM    BROOKS. 

In  the  early  days  of  gelatine  plates  they 
were  generally  over-exposed  ;  at  the  present 
time  I  may  venture  to  say  that  many  are 
spoiled  by  under-exposure.  There  has  al- 
ways been  one  weak  point  in  the  way  of 
working  gelatine  plate«.  and  that  is,  striving 
to  bring  them  up  with  one  development. 
I  myself  prefer  to  bring  up  the  image,  and 
not  strive  after  density,  and  then  intensify 
with  pyro.  and  silver.  By  my  method  it  is  a 
very  simple  matter,  very  easy,  and  with- 
out the  slightest  risk.  After  the  plate  has 
been  well  washed  from  the  hypo. .place  it 
in  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and  citric  acid 
solution. 

Stock  Solution. 

Saturated  solution  of  alum,     10  ounces. 

Citric  acid, 1  ounce. 

For  the  solution  above  named  I  dilute  one 
part  to  four  of  water,  allow  the  plate  to  re- 
main in  it  about  five  or  six  minutes ;  in  the 
meantime  place  in  a  developing  cup  about 
(say  for  a  small  plate)  two  drams  of  the 
stock  solution  of  alum  and  citric,  and  place 
in  it  about  four  grains  of  pyro.  ;  when  dis- 
solved, add  a  few  drops  of  about  a  twenty 
grain  nitrate  of  silver  solution.  Take  the 
plate  out  and  apply  same  as  intensifying  a 
wet  plate ;  as  the  pyro.  changes  color,  the 
color  will  be  imparted  to  the  film,  which  is 
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of  no  consequence.  When  sufficient  dens- 
ity is  obtained,  well  wash,  and  place  in  the 
hypo,  bath  for  a  few  minutes;  well  wash, 
and  ag^in  pla  e  it  in  the  alum  and  citric 
solution  ;  dilute,  to  clear  it.  On  examina- 
tion, the  character  of  sulphate  will  be  found 
to  have  changed — it  will  have  the  appear- 
ance of  an  ordinary  wet  plate.  The  thin- 
nest negative  is  amenable  to  this  treat- 
ment. All  this  can  be  done  in  the  daylight. 
It  is  best  done  before  the  negative  has  been 
allowed  to  dry. — London  Photo.  Nexus. 


In  the  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeitung, 
Herr  Schlechter,  of  Carlsruhe,  suggests  a 
simple  plan  for  obscuring  the  glass  of  the 
studio,  which  he  has  seen  used  by  gardeners 
for  keeping  off  the  too  bright  light  of  the 
summer  sun  from  the  contents  of  their 
green-houses.  He  tried  it  on  his  glass-house 
and  found  that  it  answered  very  well  Some 
glass-houses,  where  the  roof  or  sides  re- 
quire to  be  as  transparent  as  they  can  be 
made  in  winter,  yet  require  to  be  obscured 
at  least  during  the  height  of  summer ;  for 
this  purpose  many  persons  paste  thin  tissue 
paper  upon  the  panes,  and  others  get  a 
house-painter  to  paint  them.  Herr  Schlech- 
ter's  plan  is  to  pound  down  some  chalk 
and  mix  it  with  milk  to  any  desired  con- 
sistency, and  then  apply  the  mixture  with  a 
large  flat  brush.  One  coat  would  last  the 
whole  summer  and  be  extremely  cheap.  The 
idea  is  very  good,  and  the  present  writer 
has  seen  something  similar  successfully  car- 
ried out — only  in  this  case  the  coat  of  ob- 
scuring mixture  was  applied  outside  the 
glass  instead  of  inside,  and  consisted  of 
buttermilk  and  whiting  laid  on  with  a 
white-washing  brush — outside  the  glass  roof 
of  a  factory.  The  reason  why  it  was  put 
outside  was  obviously  to  save  the  great  ex- 
pense of  erecting  the  high  scaffolding  that 
would  have  been  required  had  the  inside  of 
the  glass  been  coated  or  had  blinds  been  put 
up.  There  was  the  further  advantage  that 
no  trouble  had  to  be  taken  to  remove  the 
whiting,  as  the  sun  and  rain  had  effectually 
removed  it  before  the  dark  days  of  winter 
set  in ;  but,  of  course,  as  the  photographer 


would  need  all  the  light  he  could  gel  in  win- 
ter he  might  give  the  weather  a  helping  hand 
in  the  removal,  with  advantage  as  regards 
the  appearance  of  his  premises. — British 
Journal  of  Photography. 


Herr  Nickle,  of  Chemnitz,  has  patent- 
ed a  licht-paus  process  in  the  German  Em- 
pire. The  process  is  intended  to  reproduce 
by  licht-pauc,  in  blue  lines  upon  a  white 
ground,  any  kind  of  a  drawing  by  using  the 
well-known  licht-paus  paper,  which  is  sensi- 
tized by  treatment  with  citrate  of  iron  and 
ammonia  and  red  prussiate  of  potash.  The 
process  is  based  upon  the  production  of  a 
negative  copy  of  the  drawing  to  be  multi- 
plied, by  using  as  follows  a  special  licht- 
paus  fluid  :  Take  some,  filtered  gum  arabic 
and  mix  it  with  acetic  acid,  in  order  to  ren- 
der it  fluid  and  prevent  it  from  spoiling  ; 
then  add  a  little  dissolved  soap,  in  order 
that  the  lines  drawn  by  this  mixtnre  may 
not  be  brittle  when  dry.  Add  Indian  ink 
to  this  mixture  until  a  drawing  made  with 
it  is  quite  visible.  Make  a  copy  in  the  usual 
way,  with  this  ink,  of  the  drawing  to  be 
copied,  drawing  upon  the  rough  side  of  the 
ordinary  paper.  Then  with  the  finger  rub 
upon  the  same  side  of  the  copy  as  much 
common,  soft,  black  chalk  as  the  paper  will 
take  on.  The  chalk  had  better  be  previ- 
ously pulverized.  When  all  that  has  been 
done  the  drawing  is  laid  in  water  and  then 
carefully  rinsed.  By  this  means  the  whole 
of  the  lines  drawn  with  licht-paus  ink  dis- 
solve out  and  disappear,  leaving  the  draw- 
ing in  sharp  white  lines  upon  a  black  ground. 
If  this  negative-copy  is  to  be  often  used,  it 
is  recommended  that  it  should  be  fixed  by 
brushing  it  over  with  a  broad  hair-pencil 
dipped  in  spirit  varnish,  or  by  coating  it 
with  a  solution  of  gum  arabic  to  prevent 
the  black  chalk  from  spreading  over  the 
white  lines.  When  such  a  negative  has  been 
made  one  may  proceed  to  throw  off  an  un- 
limited number  of  litcht-paus  pictures  by 
means  of  the  sensitive  blue  litcht-paus  pa- 
per, which  gives  blue  lines  on  a  white 
ground,  by  which  a  further  carrying  out  of 
the  licht-paus  by  means  of  colors  is  facili- 
tated.— British  Journal  of  Photography. 
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Observations  Upon  Fading. 

BY   JOHN    SPILLER,  F.  C    S.  * 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  upon 
this  subject,  that  it  might  be  thought  al- 
most superfluous  to  attempt  to  throw  new 
light  upon  such  a  worn-out  topic ;  but  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  matter,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  discussion  has  been  re 
opened  by  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  "  Old 
Photographs,"  by  Mr.  E.  Dunmore,  at  the 
March  meeting  of  the  South  London  Soci- 
ety, must  be  my  justification  for  once  more 
returning  to  the  subject. 

The  conditions  of  permanence  are  tolera- 
bly well  understood  by  photographers,  and, 
so  far  as  regards  silver  prints,  much  more 
care  is  taken  at  every  stage  of  their  produc- 
tion than  was  formerly  the  case.  By  the 
liberal  use  of  fresh  hyposulphite,  and  subse- 
quent removal  of  the  excess  of  fixing  salt  by 
very  thorough  washing  in  water  ;  the  em- 
ployment of  alkaline,  or  at  least  well  neu- 
tralized gold  toning  baths ;  silver  sensitiz- 
ing bath,  not  too  weak  ;  negatives  not  too 
thin ;  all  are  points  to  which  attention  must 
be  paid,  and,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  lead,  are 
now  generally  observed. 

The  photographer  having  done  his  best, 
is  now  unhappily  at  the  mercy  of  the  paper 
maker,  for  he  must  needs  mount  his  pictures 
in  some  sort  of  presentable  form,  and  these 
perchance  will  find  their  way  into  portfolios 
or  albums.  What  now,  if  after  all  the 
operator's  care  and  trouble  in  the  exclusion 
of  every  trace  of  hyposulphite  from  his  fin- 
ished print,  he  proceeds  to  mount  it  upon  a 
cardboard  impregnated  with  this  very  sub- 
stance? Or  if,  careful  himself  about  the 
card  mount,  his  client  thrusts  it  through  the 
grooves  of  a  mass  of  paper  stuff  in  the  shape 
of  a  common  album,  or  puts  it  behind  a 
heavy  "cut  mount"  of  doubtful  constitu- 
tion, with  a  view  to  its  better  preservation. 
Sixteen  years  ago  I  pointed  attention  to 
the  "  Occurrence  of  the  Hyposulphite  in 
Mounting  Cards,  "  in  an  article  written  for 
the  Photographic  News,  which  this  Society 


*  Read  before  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain. 


did  me  the  honor  to  reproduce  in  the  Pho- 
tographic Journal  for  May,  1868  (Vol. 
XIII.,  p.  54).  It  was  there  shown  that 
cardboard  was  seldom  or  never  free  from 
hyposulphite,  and  a  mild  appeal  was  made 
to  paper  manufacturers  to  abstain  from 
using  this  salt  as  "antichlor."  Now  that 
the  subject  of  fading  is  again  to  the  front,  it 
seemed  to  me  desirable  to  re-open  this  old 
question,  and  I  have  been  testing  cards  and 
mounts,  and  making  a  heap  of  inquiries  'of 
the  paper  makers.  My  report,  briefly  stated 
is  as  follows  :  Hyposulphite  still  to  be  found 
in  cards  of  recent  make,  and  the  practice  of 
using  this  salt  as  antichlor  generally  admit- 
ted by  the  English  paper  makers. 

Without  mentioning  names,  I  may  say 
that  the  testimony  is  most  conclusive  as  to 
its  continued  use ;  but  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  experiments  now  being  tried  on 
the  large  scale,  on  improved  methods  of 
manufacturing  paper-pulp  from  wood,  etc., 
by  the  bisulphite  of  magnesia  process,  will 
result  in  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
likely  to  be  of  considerable  benefit  to  our 
craft.  If  thi*  should  succeed — and  I  hear 
favorable  reports  from  several  quarters — a 
revolution  of  manufacture  will  be  brought 
about,  and  henceforth  no  antichlor  necessa- 
ry. At  the  recent  Soiree  of  the  Chemical 
Society  (April  24th),  Messrs.  Cross  &  Bevan 
exhibited  some  samples  of  Ekmann's  new 
paper-stuff,  made  by  the  disintegration  of 
wood  under  great  pressure,  and  boiling  with 
the  bisulphite  solution ;  and  these  speci- 
mens certainly  looked  like  the  right  article. 
On  the  same  occasion  Messrs.  A.  Boak  & 
Co.  of  Stratford  exhibited  a  large  series  of 
sulphites  and  bisulphites,  as  used  by  paper 
manufacturers.  I  am  told  that  Ekmann's 
pulp  can  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  white  rag  pulp  to  make  the  finest  paper, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessity  to  employ 
hyposulphite.  If  this  experience  is  confirm- 
ed, we  are  out  of  our  difficulties.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  there  has  been  of  late 
a  demand  for  extra  thick  mounting  boards, 
which  could  only  be  supplied  at  a  low  or 
moderate  cost  by  the  use  of  very  inferior 
materials,  faced  and  backed  with  a  better 
quality  of  paper.     This,  of  course,  offers  no 
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guarantee  of  permanence  to  the  photogra- 
pher, and  the  black  or  highly  co'ored  tab- 
lets are  often  the  worst  of  all. 

Tracing  the  history  of  this  "  Antichlor  " 
proceeding,  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  Eng 
lish  patents,  that  in  the  year  1852  (Nov.  26) 
Thomas  Ainsley  Cook  filtd  a  petition  for 
"Improvements  in  Bleaching,"  described  as 
follows:  In  all  bleaching  operations  where 
chlorine  is  employed  it  become*  necessary 
to  take  up  or  neutralize  any  chlorine  that 
may  be  in  excess.  Now,  my  invention  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  any  of  the  following  salts : 
Hyposulphite  of  lime,  of  soda,  of  ammonia, 
of  potash,  of  magnesia,  or  of  alumina, 
which  I  apply  to  the  goods,  after  being 
treated  with  chlorine,  when  the  hyposul- 
phite used  will  neutralize  any  excess  of 
chlorine  that  may  remain  in  the  material 
bleached.  " 

Eighteen  months  later  (A.  D.  1854,  May 
9)  Eden  Norton  Horsford  took  out  a  pat- 
ent, No.  1,  038,  for  '*  The  Removal  of  chlo- 
rine from  Substances  and  Fabrics.  "  This 
invention  4<  consists  in  neutralizing  chlorine 
by  means  of  the  substance  called  '  antichlo 
ride  of  lime,  '  which  may  be  prepared  by 
passing  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur  into 
milk  of  lime,  contained  in  a  suitable  vessel, 
provided  with  agitators.  The  antichloride 
of  lime,  being  collected  on  filters,  may  be 
dried  and  preseived  lor  use.  It  may  be  ap 
plied  by  adding  a  small  quantity  directly  to 
the  pulp  engine ;  or  labrics  out  ot  the 
'  chemic '  may  be  passed  through  water 
slightly  acidulated,  containing  in  suspension 
a  little  of  the  antichloride." 

Here,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  sulphurous 
acid  was  proposed  to  be  used  instead  of  the 
hyposulphite.  On  tracing  back,  however, 
to  the  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  sul- 
phites in  paper- making,  I  find  a  prior  claim 
in  favor  of  John  Donkin  (A.  D.  1846,  Oct. 
15,  No.  11,417);  and,  as  I  shall  presently 
show,  it  is  a  true  misfortune  for  us  that  at 
this  early  date  the  manufacture  of  bisulphite 
of  soda  was  not  sufficiently  perfected  to  al- 
low of  its  general  use  as  an  antichlor,  or  we 
should  have  been  spared  many  of  our 
troubles  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The 
specification    runs  thus:     "Improvements 


in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper,  or  in  the  ma- 
chinery employed  therein,  and  in  the  process 
of  bleaching  paper,  linen,  and  other  manu- 
factures in  which  chloride  of  lime  is  employ- 
ed. "  By  disclaimer  (dated  1 847,  March  22) 
the  title  of  this  patent  is  altered  to  "Im- 
provements in  the  Manufacture  of  Paper, 
and  in  the  process  ol  bleaching  linen  and 
other  manufactures  in  which  chloride  of  lime 
is  employed.  "  This  invention  consists  in 
"  the  application  of  bisulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  to  paper,  pulp,  linen,  and  other 
articles  or  materials  which  have  been  bleach- 
ed by  means  of  chloride  of  lime,  so  as  to 
decompose  and  get  rid  of  the  chloride  of 
lime  which  may  be  remaining  mixed  there- 
with or  attached  thereto.  "  In  practice  the 
patentee  has  found  that  "  about  a  pound  of 
the  saturated  solution  of  bisulphite  of  soda 
is  sufficient  for  decomposing  the  chloride  of 
lime  in  the  pulp  obtained  from  a  hundred- 
weight of  rags,  when  the  pulp  nas  been  well 
drained  or  pressed.  " 

By  all  means,  let  the  paper-stuff  be  well 
washed  from  the  bleaching  lime  and  other 
salts  subsequently  applied  as  antichlor;  but 
in  order  to  determine  by  actual  experiment 
the  relative  effects  of  sodium  sulphite  and 
hyj  osulphite,  if  left  inadvertently  by  the 
paper  maker,  I  took  two  photographs  (sil- 
ver prints),  cut  them  in  halves,  and  submit- 
ted thtm  for  equal  periuds  of  time  to  the 
action  of  these  two  solutions.  The  results 
(exhibited)  show  that  sulphite  of  soda  has 
no  appreciable  effect  in  48  hours,  whilst  the 
other  portions  of  the  prints  immersed  in 
the  hyposulphite  are  considerably  bleached, 
or,  as  we  should  say,  badly  faded. 

These  striking  differences  are  borne  out 
again  by  another  experiment  which  I  then 
made.  Clean  a  few  sixpences  or  small  sil- 
ver coins,  and  put  them  into  sulphite  of 
soda  solution,  weak  or  strong,  hot  or  cold, 
and  leave  them  there  for  an  hour.  Pour  off 
the  top  liquid,  and  test  for  silver  by  adding  a 
drop  ol  sulphite  of  ammonium.  No  trace 
will  be  found  dissolved.  Now  try  a  similar 
experiment  with  the  hyposulphite,  using  the 
same  coins,  and  we  shall  soon  find  very  dis- 
tinct evidence  of  silver  in  the  solution,  show- 
ing that  the  metal  has  been  attacked  and 
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dissolved  by  the  combined  action  of  air 
and  hyposulphite,  forming  the  well  known 
double  salt  of  sweet  taste. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  fading  of 
a  silver  photograph  becomes  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  the  necessity  for  thorough 
washing,  and  careful  exclusion  of  hyposul- 
phite from  the  finished  print,  become  at 
once  apparent.  I  have  described  these  re- 
sults somewhat  at  length,  because  they  fur- 
nish an  answer  to  Mr.  Dunmore's  extraor 
dmary  statement,  "fresh  hyposulphite,  even 
as  strong  as  a  20  per  cent,  solution,  applied 
to  and  left  in  the  prints,  and  dried  in  the 
usual  way,  has  no  effect  whatever  on  their 
permanence."* 

Forced  to  indicate  the  cause  of  fading, 
the  last-named  author  attributes  the  dele- 
terious effects,  wherever  it  arises  from  the 
mounts,  to  the  presence  of  chlorine  (excess 
of  bleach)  rather  than  to  the  hyposulphite. 
I  have  looked  into  this  question  also,  and 
certainly  find  soluble  chlorides  in  the  cheap 
er  sorts  of  cardboard,  with  plenty  of  sul- 
phates and  all  kinds  of  mineral  rubbish, 
but  never  met  with  free  chlorine  in  the 
hnished  mounts.  It  would  most  likely  be 
absorbed  by  the  sizing,  if  traces  only  were 
lelt  in  the  pulp. 

Now,  in  the  event  of  the  paper  makers 
accepting  the  suggestion  to  use  sulphite  in- 
stead of  hyposulphite,  how  would  tins  affect 
the  iodide  of  starch  test,  upon  which  we 
have  been  accustomeu  to  rely  lor  the  detec- 
tion of  the  last-named  ingredient?  It  is 
known  that  sulphite  of  soda  will  also  quick- 
ly discharge  the  blue  color  of  the  starch 
compound.  Thus  far  no  difference.  But 
we  have  a  ready  method  of  distinguishing 
between  them,  for  the  sulphite  instantly  dis- 
charges the  color  of  weak  magenta,  whilst 
the  hyposulphite  has  no  ^uch  action.  This, 
then,  ought  to  be  the  paper- maker's  guide 
as  to  the  quantity  he  should  add  to  the 
bleached  pulp — so  much  as  will  neutralize 
the  chlorine,  and  yet  not  discharge  the  col- 
or of  highly  diluted  magenta.  Messrs. 
Giles  &  Shearer  have  gone  fully  into  the 
testing  of  sulphites  in  a  recent  communica- 

*  Photographic  News,  March  14th,  p.  140. 


tion  to  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
which  was  printed  in  their  last  month's 
Journal.  They  worked  upon  some  very 
pure  samples  of  crystallized  sulphite  of  soda 
made  by  Messrs.  A.  Boak  &  Co.,  on  a  large 
manufacturing  scale,  which  tested  over  99 
per  cent.  This  proves  that  high  qualities 
are  now  procurable,  which  was  not  the  case 
when  Donkin  took  out  his  patent. 

Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard,  in  speaking  of 
"The  Finished  Photograph,"*  says:  "In 
a  conversation  with  Mr.  England  some  lit- 
tle time  ago  on  this  subject  [fading],  we 
confirmed  each  other's  experience  that  prints 
mounted  on  a  lithographic  tint  were  more 
permanent  than  prints  on  the  ordinary 
board — the  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to 
find.  The  thin  layer  of  greasy  ink  keeps 
the  photograph  from  contact  with  any  del- 
eteiious  matter  in  the  board,  and  that  such 
matter  exists  in  a  great  many  samples  of 
pasteboards  is  only  too  well  known  to  most 
of  us." 

The  selection  of  tinted  mounts  in  prefer- 
ence to  pure  white  is  always  to  be  recom- 
mended, for  then  the  paper-stuff  need  not  be 
so  highly  bleached,  and  a  further  precaution 
is  the  final  application  to  the  photograph 
of  an  encaustic  paste,  which,  by  diminish- 
ing the  hygroscopic  qualities,  helps  to  shut 
out  the  influence  of  moisture,  always  so  det- 
rimental to  the  permanence  ot  a  photo- 
graph exposed  to  our  variable  climate. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  Dr.  Hugo  Mid- 
ler informs  me  that  in  South  Germany  the 
makers  have  entirely  given  up  the  use  of 
hyposulphite,  and  he  says  the  same  of 
North  Britain.  From  another  source,  I 
learn  that  the  paper  makers  of  Angouleme 
tried  to  uo  without  it  a  few  years  ago,  but 
have  gone  back,  to  the  old  prauice.  Per- 
haps now  the  reduced  cost  will  again  offer 
encouragement  to  the  use  ot  sulphites ;  if 
so,  the  photographic  community  will  be 
well  content  to  near  that  a  fertile  cause  of 
fading  has  been  banished  forever. — London 
Photo.  Neivs. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to  Poite- 
vin,  and  some  1,500  francs  are  still  needed. 
*  Year-Book  0/ Photography,  1884,  page  77. 
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Photographing  Pulex  Irritans 
*  and  his  Family. 

BY    J.    H.   J  B  N  N  I  N  Q  s. 
Pl'LEX    IRRITANS,  alias    "  F  sharp,"    or 


the  mo^t  zealous  Worshipper  of  fresh  air, 
soap,  and  water.  If  the  ipider  <loe^  not 
scruple  to  hang  her  nets  end  pursue  lier 
murderous  trade  ill  kind's  palaces,  «mr  live- 
ly acquaintance    will    at    times    invade    the 


common  flea,  is  a  familiar   insect    even   to    royal  bed  with  equally  bloodthirsty  intent. 


THE    UALK  FLEA. 

Yet,  unlike    the   spider,  he    takes  no   life  ;  I  at  the  expense  of  his  victims,  cruelly  regard- 
he  is  merely  a  robber,  who  would  fain  live  I  less  of  the  terror  and  pain  he  inflicts. 
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Most  persons  know  P.  irritans  merely 
through  the  qualifies  denoted  by  his  specific 
name.  His  shipe  is  so  unfamiliar  that 
many,  on  first  seeing  the  photograph  of  a 


flea,  are  ignorant  what  inject  it  represents. 
This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fig- 
ures given,  even  in  good  works  on  natural 
history,  are,  for  the  most  part,  mere  carica- 


THE    FEMALE    FLEA. 


tures  of  the  real  insect ;  in  fact  in  a  certain  i  or  exhibited,  with  the  inscription.  "This 
optician's  window,  known  to  the  writer,  is  how  a  flea  looks  under  one  of  A.  B.'s 
there  is  a  hideous  monstrosity  in  water  col-  I  7s.  6d.  microscopes  !"     If  it  be  a  fact  that 
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the  ilea  ,/,■<•>•  so  look  under  one  of  the  afore- 
said microscopes,  nothing  much  stronger 
could  be  said  respecting  their  marvellous 
powers  of  distortion  !     /'.  irritans,  instead 


THE    BABY    ILEA. 

of   being  a  hideous  looking    monster,    can 
really  boast  a  neat,  if  not  elegant  figure. 
The  fleas  belong  to  the  order  Aphanip- 
Vol.  XV.— 21 


/era,  or  "  in\  isible  wings,"  foi   all  ho 
present  they  fortunately  have  no  wings, ii 

was  probably  the  fashion  among  'he  ge- 
nus in  former  times  to  wear  these  append- 
ages, which  they  have  now  parted  with,  like 
the  folk  who  advertise  grand  pi  nos  at  a 
sacrifice,  through  "having  no  further  use 
for  them."' 

The  photographs  of  the  "  human  flea  " — 
for  each  species  of  btast  and  bird  possesses 
a  special  flea  reserved  for  its  own  private 
use — reproduced  in  this  week's  News,  by 
the  phutogiaphic  process  of  Herr  Meisen- 
bach,  show  the  male,  female,  and  larva. 
The  female  is  larger  and  stouter  than  the 
male,  and,  like  most  female  insects,  is  en- 
dowed with  a  more  potent  weapon  of  at- 
tack. These  lancets  form  part  of  the 
mouth  apparaius,  and  require  a  good  quar- 
ter inch  to  show  them  properly.  When  not 
in  use,  they  are  carefully  enclosed  in  a 
sheath. 

As  a  "sifter,"  the  flea  is  very  unsatis- 
factory The  most  obstreperous  baby  can't 
hold  a  candle  to  him,  and  the  most  rapid 
drop  shutter  isn't  fast  enough  ;  so  all  we 
can  do  is  to  photograph  his  corpse.  Even 
here  we  met  with  difficulties ;  instead  of 
the  "pallor  of  death,"  his  dead  body  as- 
sumes when  embalmed  in  balsam,  a  strong 
amber  color,  through  which  the  actinic  rays 
vainly  strive  to  penetrate,  unless  aided  by 
a  powerful  lamp  and  condenser. 

The  subjects  of  the  illustration  are  from 
a  slide  by  K  Wheeler,  with  male  and  fe- 
male mounted  under  the  same  cover  glass. 
Both  are  very  perfect  specimens,  but,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  these  insects,  the  legs  are 
far  more  transparent  than  the  body,  which 
renders  it  impossible  to  give  a  suitable  ex- 
posure to  all  parts;  consequently,  in  the 
negative,  when  the  body  is  fully  exposed, 
the  legs  come  out  too  dense.  This  defect 
has  to  be  remedied  in  the  printing,  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  covering  the  body, 
when  fully  printed,  with  cotton  wool,  and 
giving  a  longer  exposure  to  the  legs.  The 
specimens  from  which  the  photographs  were 
taken  had  an  exposure  of  seven  minutes 
with  a  rapid  plate,  one  and  a  half  inch  lens, 
and    small  paiaffine  lamp.      With  a  larger 
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lamp,   the    exposure   would  probably   have 
been  reduced  to  two  minuies. 

If  papa  and  mamma  flea  give  trouble 
through  their  non-actinic  color,  baby  flea  is 
troublesome  in  just  the  contrary  way.  His 
body — or  rather,  the  thin  integument  that 
forms  his  mortal  remains — is  so  transparent 
that  taking  a  decent  photograph  of  it  is  a 
feat  on  which  the  photo-micrographer  may 
congratulate  himself.  The  best  way  of  do- 
ing it  is  probably  to  put  on  a  strong  light, 
and  give  an  almost  "  instantaneous"  expo- 
sure, by  rapidly  uncapping  and  capping  the 
lens.  Few  persons  would  recognize  a  flea 
in  the  infant  or  larval  stage  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
mere  caterpillar,  as  genuine  a  grub  as  any, 
but  minus  legs.  The  metamorphoses  of  the 
flea  are  briefly  thus:  The  eggs — about 
twelve  in  number — are  laid  in  blankets,  car- 
pets, rugs,  old  clothes,  etc. ;  after  a  time 
they  hatch,  and  become  grubs,  which  feed 
on — well,  no  one  knows  exactly  what  ! 
These  grubs,  or  larvae,  become  pupae,  which 
have  the  same  form  as  the  parent  insect,  but 
are  enclosed  in  cases.  After  a  proper  peri- 
od of,  doubtless,  meditative  quiescence,  the 
pupae  change  into  the  perfect  insect,  ready 
to  disturb  the  repose  of  all,  from  king  to 
peasant. 

The  pictures   given    are   enlarged   about 
fifty  diameters. — London  Photo.  News. 


[From  our  Special  London  Correspondent  ] 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  Curious  Copyright  Question.  —  Herr 
Rudolf  of  Darmstadt  has  had  a  remarkable 
experience  as  regards  the  condition  of  the 
German  law  in  relation  to  artistic  copy- 
right. It  appears  that  the  gentleman  in 
question  made  some  photographic  pictures 
of  a  monument  in  the  churchyard  and  sold 
copies;  but  he  soon  found  himself  defend- 
ant in  an  action  at  law  brought  against 
him  by  the  owners  of  the  monument,  and 
damages  were  claimed  for  an  infringement 
of  their  artistic  copyright  in  the  monument. 
The  defence  was  that  no  copyright  exists,  or 
can  exist,  with  respect  to  the  reproduction 
of  any  public  building  or  monument  ex- 


posed in  a  public  place  ;  a  condition  of 
things  which  appears  to  hold  good  in  most 
if  not  in  all  countries.  It  was,  however, 
contended  that  the  churchyard  ought  not 
to  be  considered  a  public  place,  and  that  a 
copyright  should  exist  as  to  the  representa- 
tion of  a  monument  placed  therein.  Herr 
Rudolf,  however,  did  not  lose  his  case,  as 
the  court  decided  that  the  churchyard  must 
be  regarded  as  a  public  place ;  but  the 
other  side  have  given  notice  of  appeal. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  other  view 
could  be  taken,  as  if  the  copyright  now 
claimed  in  cemetery  monuments  were  up- 
held, a  person  who  had  tr.ken  a  general 
view,  including  a  part  of  a  churchyard, 
might  be  compelled  either  to  sacrifice  the 
whole  of  his  picture  or  blot  out  certain  por- 
tions at  the  instigation  of  crank-headed 
owners  of  monuments. 

Photographic  Charts  of  Coast  Lines. — 
The  ordinary  chart  or  map  of  a  coast  line, 
now  used  by  mariners,  has  but  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  actual  view  of  the  shore  as 
seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship,  and  it  requires 
the  special  >kill  of  the  sailor  to  translate 
the  "plain  "  representation  as  given  on  the 
chart  into  the  elevation  and  perspective 
view  as  one  sees  it  from  the  ship.  Indeed 
feu  who  have  travelled  by  v\ater  can  have 
failed  to  notice  the  uselessness  of  coast  charts 
or  maps  when  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  pas- 
sengers or  inexperienced  persons.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Prussian  naval  authorities 
are  now  taking  means  to  supply  their  ships 
with  coast  photographs,  and  as  these  show 
clearly  to  the  eye  the  position  of  each  varia- 
tion in  the  height  of  the  land  surface,  every 
large  building  of  importance,  and  indeed 
a  faithful  representation  which  any  person 
can  recognize  at  a  glance,  it  is  probable  that 
much  advantage  may  be  derived  from  this 
application  of  photography.  Dr.  Vogel 
gives  some  interesting  particulars  as  to  the 
arrangements  for  taking  the  photographs. 
As  all  will  be  taken  from  such  a  distance 
as  to  render  focussing  unnecessary,  the 
camera  employed  is  one  without  adjust- 
ments ;  in  fact,  it  is  merely  a  wedge-shaped 
box  with  the  lens  at  the  apex  of  the  wedge 
and  the  dark  slide  at  the  base.     A  Stein- 
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heil  aplanatic  lens  of  about  twenty  inches 
locus  is  used,  and  the  plates  are  sixteen 
inches  long  by  four  inches  high.  In  order 
to  keep  the  camera  steady,  and  to  prevent  it 
tilting  over  with  each  oscillation  of  the  ves- 
sel, a  kind  of  gimbal  arrangement  is  em- 
ployed, and  the  kind  of  thing  which  has 
proved  most  satisfactory  is  a  rod  about 
four  feet  long,  heavily  loaded  at  the  bot- 
tom and  provided  with  a  globular  expansion 
at  the  top.  This  globular  expansion  works 
in  a  corresponding  cup,  perforated  so  as  to 
allow  the  rod  to  pass  through,  and  the 
camera  is  attached  to  the  top  of  the  rod. 
A  small  finder  telescope  attached  to  the 
top  of  the  camera,  and  provided  with  cross 
wires,  serves  to  show  when  the  image  of  the 
required  portion  of  the  coast  line  will  fall 
upon  the  sensitive  plate. 

It  appears  not  to  have  been  finally  de- 
cided what  kind  of  shutter  is  best  to  use, 
as  several  conditions  have  to  be  fulfilled. 
A  very  complex  apparatus  is  undesirable, 
and  moreover,  there  are  objections  to  en- 
closing the  arrangement  altogether  inside 
the  camera,  while  outside  shutters  are  liable 
to  irregularities  of  action  in  consequence 
of  the  disturbing  influence  of  wind  and 
spray. 

Intensification  and  Reduction  of  Gelatine 
Plates. — Dr.  Eder  calls  attention  to  the 
value  of  a  method  of  intensification  which 
he  described  some  eight  years  ago,  and  it 
depends  on  the  fact  that  the  silver  in  the 
film  reacts  with  ferricyanide  of  potassium, 
forming  ferrocyanide  of  silver  and  ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium ;  but  as  a  persall  of 
iron  is  present  during  the  action  of  the 
ferricyanide,  a  secondary  reaction  takes 
place  and  Prussian  blue  is  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  ferrocyanide  and  the  persalt 
of  iron.  In  order  to  prepare  the  intensify- 
ing fluid  Dr.  Eder  directs  that  six  parts  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  and  four  parts  of 
iron  alum  be  dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  water,  and  the  well  washed  negatives 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  this  liquid  until 
the  required  density  is  attained,  after  which 
they  are  once  more  washed.  If  an  imper- 
fectly washed  negative  is  put  into  the  in- 
tensifying liquid  it  becomes  blue  all  over, 


in  consequence  of  the  reducing  action  <>f  I  lie 

hyposulphite  which  is  present.  Dr.  I 
says  that  this  method  of  blue  intensification 
is  more  delicate  and  satisfactory  than  mer- 
cury intensification,  as  the  deep  blue  color 
allows  sufficient  light  to  pass  to  obviate 
that  tendency  towards  over -hardness  to 
which  negatives  intensified  with  mercury 
are  especially  liable. 

The  method  of  reducing  negatives  which 
appears  to  be  altogether  the  most  satisfac- 
tory is  by  the  use  of  a  fixing  bath  to  which 
some  of  the  ordinary  oxalate  developer  has 
been  added.  Herr  Martini  uses  two  parts 
of  the  usual  hyposulphite  solution  and  one 
part  of  oxalate  developer.  The  image  of 
a  dense  negative  is  entirely  dissolved  by 
the  mixture  in  the  course  of  half  a  day. 

A  Simple  Form  of  Electric  Release  for 
the  Drop  STiuiter. — M.  Mandit,  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  French  Photographic 
Society,  describes  a  very  simple  and  con- 
venient form  of  a  release  for  the  drop  shut- 
ter, when  this  acts  through  the  centre  of 
the  lens  mount,  the  electro-magnetic  appa- 
ratus being  attached  to  the  tube  of  the 
lens.  M.  Mandit's  account  of  the  appara- 
tus is  thus  translated  in  the  Photographic 
News. 

The  arrangement  {fig.  I.)  is  enclosed  in 
a  small  cylinder  of  soft  iron,  nickel  plated, 


Fig. 


and  fixed  upon  the  objective  just  in  the 
same  way  as  the  piston  actuated  by  air 
pressure.  The  cylinder,  C,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  an   examination  of  the  section 
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shown  by  fig.  2,  is  merely  an  electro  magnet 
with  concentric  poles,  exactly  similar  to 
that  made  use  of  by  Mr.  d'Arsonval  in  his 
ingenious  telephone.  One  pole  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  helix,  while  the  other  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  circumference.  The 
end  plate,  A  A,  is  of  course  mitral  One 
terminal  of  the  coil  is  soldered  to  the  .._  tal 
work  at  a  point  (between  B  and  A),  while 
the  other  extremity  is  attached  to  an  insu- 
lated binding  screw,  O.      When  a   current 


is  passed,  the  iron  becomes  magnetized,  the 
central  cone  becoming  north,  and  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  outer  tube  becoming  south, 
or  vice  versa,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  winding,  and  the  angle  at  which  the 
current  enters. 

Through  the  central  lod  or  core  of  the 
electro-magnet  there  passes  a  stem  of  brass 
marked  T  on  the  diagram,  care  being  taktn 
that  this  rod  can  move  quite  freely.  Near 
one  extremity  of  this  is  attached  a  disc  of 
soft  iron,  D,  while  the  other  end  is  furnish- 
ed with  a  regulating- screw,  which  tenders 
it  easy  to  adjust  the  distance  of  the  move 
able  disc  from  the  magnetic  poles 

When  the  magnetization  ot  the  iron  takes 
place,  a  consequence  of  the  passing  of  an 
electric  current  through  the  wire,  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  brass  rod  (which  should 
previously  have  been  so  placed  as  to  sup 
port  the  steel  drop)  is  withdrawn,  and  the 
exposure  takes  place. 

The  Inrin  Exhibition  and  Exhibitions 
to  be  Held  During  1885. — As  regards  mat- 
ters of  photographic  interest  this  exhibition 
may  be  considered  a  failuie,  although  in 
other  respects  it  is  a  decided  success  The 
photographic  department  is  difficult  to  find, 
and  when  found  there  is  but  little  of  inter- 
est.    It  is,  however,  expected  that  photog- 


raphy will  be  very  well  represented  at  the 
two  international  exhibitions  to  be  held 
during  1885.  One  of  them  is  to  take  place 
at  Antwerp,  and  will  open  in  the  spring, 
to  continue  during  the  summer  ;  the  other 
will  be  at  South  Kensington,  from  May  to 
September.  The  Chambre  Syndicate  of 
Paris  is  taking  active  steps  to  induce  French 
photographers  to  send  exhibits  to  Ant- 
werp; and  the  London  Exhibition  is  to 
have  a  section  devoted  exclusively  to  pho- 
togiaphy.  As  the  London  Exhibition  is 
confined  to  inventions,  apparatus,  appli- 
ances, processes^,  and  products,  invented  or 
brought  into  u-e  since  :S62,"  it  will  be  un- 
derstood that  pictures  will  not  be  admissible, 
exc  ept  as  illustrations  of  processes;  but 
since  alnv*st  the  whole  science  of  modern 
photography  has  grown  up  since  1862,  it  is 
evident  thai  the  limits  of  the  Exhibition 
will  not  press  hardly  upon  photographers 

The  following  are  the  items  from  the 
offical  ( lassification  referring  directly  to 
photographic  work,  although  photographic 
applianqes  may  also  come  in  under  the 
heading  of  military  equipments  and  also  in 
connection  with  printing  processes. 

Photographic  Processes  and  their  Results . 
— Methods  of  gelatino  bromide  plate  mak- 
ing, apparatus  for  making  emulsion,  appa- 
ratus for  separating  the  sensitive  constitu- 
ent, coatii  g.  <  rying,  and  packing  machines; 
emulsion  and  other  processes ;  printing  pro- 
cesses, silver,  carbon,  Woodburytype,  pla- 
tinotype,  gelatino-bromide  collodio  chloride 
of  silver,  etc.;  apparatus  for  washing,  etc. ; 
paints  and  negatives;  methods  for  making 
photographic  lantern  slides. 

Apparatus  [excluding  lenses). — Cameras, 
shutters,  changing  boxes,  slides,  tents,  lamps, 
apparatus  for  making  enlargements,  and 
for  micro-photography. 

Application  op  Photography  to  various 
ptir poses \  Typography,  Ceramics,  Relief- 
moulds,  etc. —  Method  of  producing  printing 
surfaces;  photographic  enamels,  photo- 
graphic printing  on  pottery  ;  photographic 
reliefs.  Use  of  photography  in  self-record- 
ing apparatus,  in  scientific  observations,  etc. 
Optical  — Lenses,  prisms,  telescopes,  mi- 
croscopes   and     accessories,    spectroscopes, 
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polariscopes,     st<  reoscopes,     photographic 
lenses,  spectacles,  eye-glasses,  optical  glass. 

No  charge  will  he  made  for  space,  hut 
exhibitors  will  have  to  pay  every  expense  of 
transit,  delivery,  fixing  and  removing  their 
exhibits,  and  erection  of  counters  when  re- 
quired ;  and  they  must,  either  personally  or 
by  their  agents,  superintend  the  dispatch, 
transmission,  reception,  unpacking  and  in- 
stallation, and  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
the  removal  of  their  goods;  in  default 
thereof  the  Executive  Council  reserves  to 
itself  the  right  of  doing  whatever  may  be 
considered  necessary,  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  exhibitor.  Should  any  goods  be  de- 
posited in  the  exhibition  premises  during 
the  absence  of  the  exhibitor  or  his  agent, 
the  Executive  Council  will  not  be  responsi- 
ble for  any  loss  or  damage,  from  whatsoever 
cause  arising. 

Applications  to  exhibit  must  be  made  on 
printed  forms,  which  will  be  supplied  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  International 
Inventions  Exhibition,  South  Kensington, 
S.  W.  ;  these  must  be  filled  up  and  return- 
ed on  or  before  the  15th  September,  1884. 
After  this  date  no  application  will  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ready  Sensitized  Paper.  —  The  Photo- 
graphic News  speaks  well  of  a  suggestion 
made  by  Captain  Abney  to  use  nitrate  of 
potassium  as  a  preservative  for  sensitive  al- 
bumenized  paper,  and  the  following  extracts 
from  the  remarks  made  should  be  of  interest 
to  your  readers. 

We  have  tried  the  plan  with  potassium 
nitrite,  and  have  but  one  objection  to  it — 
namely,  its  hygroscopic  tendency  and  its 
consequent  passage  into  potassium  nitrate, 
a  salt  which  is  absolutely  harmless,  but 
not  possessing  the  chlorine  absorbing  prop- 
erties i  hat  are  necessary.  We  may  say, 
however,  if  the  paper  be  once  thoroughly 
dried  and  then  one  sheet  kept  face  to  face 
with  another,  that  atmospheric  moisture 
hardly  affects  it,  as  the  paper  remains  nearly 
colorless,  and  the  nitrite  seems  not  to  be 
affected  in  the  albumen  itself,  presumably 
because  the  albumen  surface  is  more  or  less 
impervious  to  moisture.  We  have  toned 
prints  taken  on  this  paper  four  months  after 


preparation, using  the  borax  hath  and  the 
acetate  bath  with  good  results.  These 
prints  we  have  before  us  now  are  vigorous, 
and  of  a  good  dark  sepia  tone.  We  have 
tried  other  preservatives  besides  nitrite,  and 
with  fair  success — for  instance,  the  sulphite 
of  soda  j^ives  excellent  results,  and  is  not 
of  the  same  hygroscopic  nature  as  the  ni- 
trite. We  have  found  that  the  acid  sul- 
phite is,  perhaps,  a  better  preservative  than 
the  neutral  sulphite,  for  reasons  which  it  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  toning  of  the  prints 
taken  on  this  paper  is  fairly  satisfactory, 
and  we  would  recommend  that  it  be  tried. 

A  Tourist  Apparatus. — M.  Leon  Vidal, 
of  Paris,  has  designed  a  tourist's  outfit  which 
presents  some  points  of  novelty,  and  he 
thus  describes  it  in  the  Photographic  News. 
The  bellows  camera,  when  closed,  meas- 
ures only  9  by  10  by  37  centimeters,  and 
weighs  280  grams.  In  front,  on  a  slide 
running  in  grooves,  F,  is  placed  the  recti- 
linear lens  set  in  action  by  its  instantaneous 
shutter.  It  is  a  circular  shutter  in  the  same 
place  as  the  diaphragms,  and  set  in  motion 
pneumatically  at  D  without  causing  vibra- 
tion. The  slide  bearing  the  lens  may  be 
moved  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  rack. 
The  back  of  the  camera  opens  for  the  inser- 
tion of  the  dark  slide,  shown  in  diagram  at 
C,  with  the  inner  part  removed.  The  dark 
slide  holds  two  plates,  kept  apart  by  the 
partition  with  spring.  Pellicles  and  sensi- 
tive paper  may  also  be  used,  placing  them 
behind  a  clean  glass  su  as  to  keep  them  in 
a  state  of  tension.  Each  dark  slide,  con- 
taining two  plates,  weighs  48  grams;  six, 
therefore,  when  filled  would  be  from  288 
to  00  grams  in  weight  with  the  case.  The 
dimensions  of  each  dark  box  are  10  by  7  by 
o  6  centimeters.  The  slide  is  drawn  out 
underneath  at  C,  so  as  to  avoid  the  intro- 
duction  of  light.  The  stand  is  made  of 
three  tubes  of  brass,  one  fitting  into  the 
other.  Three  sockets  connected  by  chains 
to  a  central  ring  permit  of  the  stand  being 
placed  so  as  to  give  tension  to  the  legs. 
The  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  cane,  like  a 
stout  walking-stick,  the  top,  P,  unscrewing 
to  admit  the  three  branches.  At  ?n  m'  is  a 
brass  rule  fixed  on  a  pivot  m\  taking  a  hori- 
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zontal  position,  having  a  projecting  knob  at 
each  extremity,  serving  as  points  of  sight 
by  which  the  objects  may  be  centred  on  the 
plate  without  using  ground  glass.  A  little 
handle  replaces  the  stand  for  rapid  expo- 
sures in  the  hand,  as  with  a  pistol.     In  such 


mwm^- 


cases,  the  apparatus  is  held  in  one  hand, 
the  eye  adjusts  the  picture  in  the  centre  by 
the  two  sights,  and  the  other  hand  works 
the  shutter  by  pressing  the  pneumatic  pear, 
P.  To  sum  it  all  up,  three  little  parcels 
are  put  into  one's  pocket ;  the  first  is  the 
camera,  next  the  collection  of  six  double 
dark  boxes,  and  the  third  is  the  lens  with 
shutter  and  diaphragms  complete.  This 
last  in  its  case  weighs  235  grams  With 
the  walking-stick  in  the  hand  is  completed 
the  photographic  outfit,  sufficiently  reduced 
in  volume  -nd  weight  so  as  to  be  easily  car- 
ried in  the  overcoat  or  coat  pockets.  Com- 
pared with  all  other  apparatus  of  the  kind, 
I  think  this  is  the  most  complete  in  point 


of  portability,  as  well  as  the  dimensions  of 
results  obtained — namely,  6\  by  6  centi- 
meters The  question  of  solidity  has  not 
been  overlooked,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
wood  and  stoutness  of  finish  render  it  not  a 
mere  toy,  but  a  really  accurate  instrument. 
The  lens  is  a  double  rectilinear,  10  centi- 
meters focal  distance  giving  sharp  definition 
instantaneously  of  images  6  by  6  without 
any  diiphiagm,  althoigli  having  rn  opening 
of  12  millimeters.  The  shiilt*  r  i>  a  double 
palette,  turnirg  on  a  central  piv<<t,  M,  where 
a  steel  spring  bends  it  more  cr  less.  When 
the  little  crank,  M,  is  vertical,  the  lens  is 
exposed  ;  when  horizontal  en  the  side  op- 
posite to  (hat  shown  in  the  diagram,  the 
lens  is  covered  and  ready  to  act.  The  ex- 
posure js  as  long  as  possible,  as  the  one 
palette  describes  a  semi-circle  before  that 
masking  the  lens  exposes  it  to  the  light. 
This  is  equivalent  to  a  circular  shutter,  the 
disc  of  which  would  have  an  opening  equal 
to  half  the  tiicumference. 

A  Mucilagi7ious  Size  for  Collodiochlo- 
ride  Prints. — Dr.  Liesegang  finds  that  a 
mucilage  made  from  the  seeds  of  the  plan • 
tago psyllium  answers  extremely  well  as  a 
protective  coating  for  collodio  chloride  pic- 
tures, and  he  gives  the  following  particu- 
lars : 

A  convenient  quantity  of  the  seeds  is 
covered  with  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume 
of  cold  water,  and  after  macerating  for  a 
day,  with  occasional  stirring,  the  liquid  ex- 
tract is  filtered,  a  small  quantity  of  methy- 
lated spirits  being  now  added.  Those  who 
prefer  to  mount  the  prints  when  dry,  may 
add  a  little  glycerine.  After  washing,  the 
prints  are  soaked  in  this  fluid  for  a  few  min- 
utes and  dried. 

Even  prints  made  on  paper  prepared 
with  soluble  gelatine  may,  after  this  bath, 
be  treated  like  ordinary  albumen  prints 
without  the  collodion  film  cracking. 

If  it  is  desired  to  give  the  prints  a  coat- 
ing  of  varnish,  I   find   a    solution    of  one 
pound   of  copal  in  two  pounds  of  lins 
oil  gives  a  splendid  and  most  resisting  cov- 
ering if  applied  by  a  pad  of  cotton   or 
brush. 

Many  species  of  plantago  give  a  similj 
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mucilage,  the  commonest  being  the  plait' 
tago  major,  ot  broad  leaved  plantain,  which 
is,  I   believe,  met   with  abundantly  in   the 

United  States. 

The  Lime  Light  Explosion  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre — The  explosion  alluded  to 
in  my  last  letter  has  terminated  fatally,  one 
of  the  injured  men  having  died.  The  ac- 
cident was  proved  to  have  arisen  from  the 
careless  mixing  of  the  gases,  the  bags  hav- 
ing been  so  indistinctly  marked  as  to  call 
forth  an  expression  of  blame  from  the  jury, 
and  indeed  they  expressed  dissatisfaction 
wich  the  whole  arrangements,  and  added  to 
the  verdict  a  note  to  tre  effect  that  incom- 


petent men  had  been  employed  to  make  ar- 
rangements for  the  lime  light  operations. 

A  New  Cork. — The  subjoined  cut  of  Mr. 
Kingzelt's  new  cork  will  almost  explain  it- 
self. 

One  end  is  grooved  so  that  when  the 
cork  is  reversed  a  convenient  dropping  ar- 
rangement is  obtained.  If  made  of  india 
rubber  it  should  be  very  durable  and  useful 
for  many  photographic  solutions.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  seem  likely  that  Mr.  King- 
zelt  will  make  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of  it, 
as  each  person  can  convert  an  ordinary 
cork  into  the  patent  form  for  himself. 

More  About  the   Iricycle  for  Photogra- 


RUBBER  CORK. 


phers. — I  have  already  told  your  readers 
about  the  excellent  use  which  may  be  made 
of  the  tricycle  by  the  photographer  when 
out  "viewing,"  and  every  day  one  hears  of 
fresh  cases  in  which  well  known  photogra- 
phers have  adopted  it.  The  machine  pre- 
feired  is  the  same  I  recommended  in  my 
previous  letter,  the  "Coventry  rotary;" 
and  I  see  that  in  the  May  number  of  the 


Bulletin  you  have  an  article  by  Mr.  C. 
G.  Cutchery  in  which  he  speaks  highly  of 
the  tricycle  in  question. 

It  is  represented  by  the  subjoined  dia- 
gram, and  although  all  the  driving  is  done 
through  the  large  wheel  on  the  left-hand 
side,  it  is  one  of  the  steadiest  machines 
in  the  market,  and  has  no  tendency  to  swing 
round  even  under  the  most  trying  circum- 
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stances,  the  long  bar  between  the  steering 
wheels  serving  to  keep  it  well  under  com- 
mand and  to  give  stability.  An  excellent 
form  of  luggage  carrier  is  alluded  to  by 
Mr.  J  B.  B.  Wellington.  In  an  article 
which  he  contributes  to  the  Photographic 
News,  Mr.  Wellington  says  : 

I  will  just  give  a  brief  outline  how  to 
carry  the  camera  and  stand,  and  this  latter 
need  not  of  necessity  be  a  folding  one.      It 


should  be  strapped  to  the  long  bar  which 
connects  the  two  steering  wheels,  and  is 
then  quite  out  of  the  way.  Now  for  the 
heavier  part  of  the  kit.  I  have  a  carrier 
made  of  a  light  iron  framework,  and  which 
can  be  purchased  from  Messrs.  Siarley  & 
Co.,  manufacturers  of  the  "Salvo"  Tri- 
cycle. I  think  the  price  is  3s.  6d.  This 
should  be  fixed  as  shown  on  the  lower  part 
of  the  1  pin,  which  supports  the  saddle,  as 


it  is  then  easily  taken  off  when  not  required. 
Below  the  carrier  I  strap  on  a  basket  con- 
taining a  change  of  clothes,  as  well  as  a 
supply  of  plates;  and  on  top  the  camera  is 
placed  and  fastened  by  two  large  straps, 
which  go  round  the  basket  below,  also  round 
the  cross-piece  of  the  framework,  thus  pre- 
venting the  liability  of  the  carrier  giving 
way.  On  account  of  the  "give"  in  this 
carrier,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the 
camera  and  plates  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
thereby  preventing  dust  from  shaking  off 
the  interior  of  the  dark  slide  and  settling 
on  the  sensitive  film. 

I  usually  carry  one  dozen  half  plates  be- 
sides t  h  e  four  double  dark  slides  ready 
charged,  for  a  two  or  three  days'  tour;  but 
if  on  a  tour  of  a  week  or  fortnight's  dura- 
tion, the  best  way  is  to  send  a  parcel  of 
plates  on  by  train  to  a  place  which  you  in- 
tend reaching  in  two  days'  time,  as  enough 
will  be    taken   "  on   board,"   as  suggested 


above,  to  last  during  the  time  the  rest  are 
in  transit,  so  that  no  anxiety  need  be  felt 
about  their  getting  to  their  destination  in 
time.  They  certainly  should  be  labelled 
"  Photographic  Plates— not  to  be  opened  ;" 
otherwise  the  vigilant  railway  authorities — 
just  at  present,  at  least — may,  from  their 
heavy  nature,  take  them  to  be  dynamite. 


Our  Illustration. 
Our  illustrations  for  the  month  are  from 
a  series  of  river  and  harbor  views  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  city  by  Mr.  Theo.  Gubelman. 
The  negatives  were  made  on  Eastman  Spec- 
ial dry  plates  and  the  prints  by  Mr.  G.  on 
I  N.  P.  A.  Brilliant  Pense  Albumen  Paper. 
Regarding  their  quality,  it  is  quite  unneces- 


sary to  say  a  single  word,  for  they  are  not 
only  very  excellent  photographs,  but  beau- 
tiful pictures  also. 
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Dr.   Lohse's  Isochromatic  Plates  Prepared 
With  Turmeric  Extract. 

As  much  interest  now  centers  around  the 
various  methods  of  obtaining  justly  era. 
dated  negatives  from  highly-colored  origin- 
■is,  such  as  paintings,  we  are  pleased  to  he 
ahle  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  working 
details  of  Professor  Lome's  method  of  treat- 
ing gelatine  plates  with  turmeric  extract. 

Dr.  Lohse  writes:  "The  method  of 
treating  gelatine  plates  with  turmeric  ex- 
tract, in  order  to  make  them  sensitive  to 
the  yellow  and  the  green,  is  as  follows : 
Bruised  turmeric  root  is  extracted  with  al- 
cohol, and  of  the  strong  alcoholic  extract 
ten  cubic  centimeters  are  added  to  one  hun- 
dred cubic  centimeters  of  water  containing 
ten  per  cent,  of  strong  ammonia.  In  this 
fluid  the  gelatine  plates  are  immersed  for 
two  minutes  and  dried.  Such  plates  when 
exposed  to  the  solar  spectrum  do  not  give 


such  a  notable  maximum  in  the  yellow  as 
is  the  case  with  eosine  plates,  but  notwith- 
standing this,  the  sensitiveness  for  green 
and  yellow  is  so  far  exalted  that  you  are  in 
a  position  to  satisfactorily  reproduce  the 
whole  spectrum  from  the  yellow  to  the 
ultra  violet.  " 

In  the  above  directions,  Professor  Lohse 
does  not  exactly  specify  the  alcoholic  ex- 
tract which  should  be  used,  but  we  have 
found  that  a  satisfactory  preparation  may 
be  made  in  the  following  manner.  Four 
ounces  of  turmeric  root  are  thoroughly 
bruised  so  as  to  isolate  all  the  larger  fibers 
of  the  roots  from  one  another,  and  the  ma- 
terial is  carefully  packed  into  the  funnel  of 


tin-  simple  filtei  ing  ..i  percolai  .1 
nunt  reft  rred  to  by  <  laptain  Abney  in  his 
"Instructions;"  but  instead  of  using  a  cone 
of  platinum  foil  as  one  would  when  em- 
ploying the  apparatus  for  an  ordinary  ftl- 
t ration  through  a  paper  filter,  a  piece  oi 
fine  platinum  gauze  was  rolled  up  into  a 
cone,  and  plnced  in  the  funnel  as  shown,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  turmeric  falling  through 
into  the  receiving  flask,  four  fluid  ounces 
of  alcohol  were  now  poured  on  the  surface 
of  the  turmeric  mot.  and  after  this  had  per- 
colated through  into  the  flask,  another  quan- 
tity of  four  ounces  was  similarly  poured  on, 
a  third  batch  of  four  ounces  being  used  in 
order  to  displace  what  alcoholic  extract  was 
retained  by  the  porous  root.  When  all  had 
drained  through  that  would  come,  the  alco- 
holic extract  in  the  receiver  was  found  to 
measure  almost  exactly  eight  ounces,  and 
if  the  packing  of  the  turmeric  root  in  the 
funnel  is  carefully  performed,  one  may  de- 
pend on  the  extraction  of  the  bulk  of  the 
coloring  matter ;  so  the  extract  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  about  half  its  quan- 
tity of  turmeric  root.  It  was  not  found 
necessary  to  create  a  partial  vacuum  in  the 
flask  by  connecting  the  outlet  tube  with  an 
exhausting  syringe;  indeed,  it  would  prob- 
ably have  been  disadvantageous  to  have 
done  this,  as  then  sufficient  time  might  not 
have  been  allowed  for  the  thorough  extrac- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter.  It  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  during  the 
percolation  of  the  alcohol  the  top  of  the 
funnel  should  be  covered  by  a  glass  plate, 
as  if  this  be  not  done,  not  only  may  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  the  alcohol  be  lost  by 
evaporation,  but  the  remainder  is  likely  to 
be  weakened  by  absorption  of  moisture 
from  the  atmosphere. 

Anyone  can  try  Dr.  Lohse's  method,  and 
we  shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  the 
result  of  such  trials  as  our  readers  may 
make. — London  Photo.  News. 


H.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis,  announces 
an  excursion  to  leave  St.  Louis  on  Monday 
evening  the  28th.  Fare  for  the  round  trip 
to  and  from  Cincinnati,  $13  35. 
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Densmore's  Machine  for  Retouching  Pho- 
tograph Negatives. 

[patented  DEC.   t8,   1863.] 

This  machine  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any 
one  who  understands  a  negative  10  retouch 
it.  The  stroke  of  the  pencil  is  produced 
automatically,  and    the    motion    by  a  cord 


which  connects  it  with  suitable  mechanism. 
The  stroke  is  readily  adjustable  from  an 
infinitesimal  degree  of  fineness  to  any  extent 
required,  by  simply  sliding  the  end  of  the 
cord  along  the  vibrating  wire  at  the  side  of 
the  easel.      Having  adjusted  this  to  obtain 


a  suitable  touch,  and  regulated  the  rapidity 
of  the  strokes  by  the  motion  of  the  foot, 
the  operator  guides  the  pencil  over  those 
parts  of  the  negative  he  wishes  retouched. 
Experienced  retouchers  may  also  employ  it 


with  advantage,  both  on  account  of  the 
fineness  of  execution  and  the  rapidity  of 
work.  The  machine  makes  the  same  mo- 
tion of  the  pencil  that  the  hand  does,  but 
with  much  greater  uniformity,  speqd,  fine- 
ness and  delicacy  than  it  is  possible  to  do 
by  hand. 

The  machine  runs  very  easily,  is  simple 
and  practical  in  principle  and  is  strongly 
and  durably  constructed.  When  not  in  use 
it  may  be  closed  up  without  removing  the 
negative,  making  an  ornamental  piece  of 
gallery  furniure.  The  easel  is  made  so  as 
to  accommodate  a  negative  of  any  size  up 
to  14  x  17. 

The  following  is  the  report  from  a  sample 
machine  sent  to  New  York  City  for  trial  by 
experts  : 

"591  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  March  26,  1884. 

Dear  Sir  : 

We  sent  the  retouching  machine  to  one 
of  our  most  reliable  photographers,  who 
speaks  well  of  it,  and  says  it  is  espec- 
ially good  for  large  heads.  What  will  you 
take  for  the  machine  you  sent  as  a  sample  ? 
Truly  yours, 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  May  19,  1884. 
A  practical  retoucher  can  do  about  twice 
the   work  with    the   Densmore    retouching 
machine  than  he  can  without  it.     The  ma- 
chine gives  me  unquestioned  satisfaction. 
E  Klauber. 

Texarkana,  Ark. 
I  am  proud  of  the  retouching  machine, 
and  would  not  take  four  times  its  cost  if  I 
could  not  get  another. 

Woodward  Wright. 

Price  $25  00,  boxed  ready  for  shipment. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co., 

Sole  Eastern  Agents. 


Messrs.  Crosscup  &  West  have  fa- 
vored us  with  some  examples  of  relief  plate 
printing  by  the  Ives  process.  For  washed 
drawings,  the  process  serves  admirably,  but 
for  use  in  connection  with  a  reproduction  of 
line  work  there  still  seems  something  lack- 
ing. 
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Eosine  Silver.* 

B  Y       V  .      S  C  II  U  M  A  N  N  . 

Pro!-.  11.  W.  VOGEL  found  that  an  co- 
sine solution,  mixed  with  a  nitrate  of  silver 
solution,  would  give  a  red  deposit  of  eosine 
silver,  which  dissolves  easily  in  ammonia. 
This  silver  deposit  proved  to  be  in  several 
cases  a  sensitive  body,  which,  with  bromide 
and  iodide  of  silver  would  not  only  increase 
the  sensitiveness  of  photographic  plates  for 
yellow  and  yellow-green,  but  gave  also  by 
itself  a  developable  picture.  This  was 
too  interesting  to  be  left  unnoticed.  I 
tried  to  bring  the  eosine  silver  into  the 
gelatine  plate  and  succeeded  in  doing  so 
simply  by  mixing  the  nitrate  of  silver  solu- 
tion with  a  few  drops  of  the  eosine  solution 
and  then  precipitating  the  silver  in  the  bro- 
mized  gelatine.  The  emulsion  was  then 
cooked  for  about  20  minutes,  a  plate  flow 
ed,  then  washed  in  running  water  for  about 
half  an  hour,  and  while  wet  exposed  in  the 
quartz  spectrograph  by  magnesium  light. 

The  action  began  with  1),  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  well  known  minimum  of 
the  eosine-bromide-gelatine  at  F,  the  spec- 
trum went  with  almost  equal  intensity 
through  the  whole  visible  spectrum,  and 
ended,  diminishing  gradually  far  in  the  ul- 
tra violet.  The  sensitiveness  to  yellow- 
green  equalled  about  that  to  indigo,  and 
the  minimum  at  F  not  so  extended,  as  with 
most  of  my  former  eosine  bromide  plates. 
But  the  plate  had  one  fault,  it  was  red- 
brown,  and  this  color  disappeared  neither 
in  the  fixing  bath  nor  during  washing  ;  even 
prolonged  immersion  in  very  diluted  am- 
monia had  no  effect. 

The  pressed  and  washed  gelatine  showed 
another  condition.  The  yellow  sensitive- 
ness had  diminished  and  the  minimum  had 
increased ;  the  reddish  color  was  only  very 
sparingly  left.  According  to  this  it  seems 
as  if  the  yellow  sensitizer  had  changed,  or 
had  been  reduced  during  washing. 

To  discover  the  cause  of  this  decrease  of 
sensitiveness,  I  removed  from  a  concen- 
trated aqueous   solution   of  eosine  all  the 

*  Translated  from  Photographische  IVocketiblatt 
by  H.  D. 


eosine  by  means  of  a  strong  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver solution,  until  :i  surplus  of  the  latter 
was  obtained  The  filter  containing  the 
eosine  silver  showed  some  time  after  wash- 
ing the  strong  red  color  of  the  filtrate.  A 
sample  of  this  deposit  showed  that  it  had 
lost  its  insolubility  in  water  ;  after  some 
shaking  it  dissolved  completely,  and  did  not 
appear  again  until  a  few  drops  of  nitrate 
of  silver  had  been  added.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, as  if  the  insoluble  eosine  silver  exists 
only  in  presence  of  an  excess  of  nitrate  of 
silver. 

The  reduction  of  the  yellow  sensitiveness 
of  my  eosine  bromide  of  gelatine  results 
presumably  from  this  peculiarity  of  the  eo- 
sine silver  by  repeated  washing.  A  reason 
for  the  partial  disappearance  of  the  sen- 
sitiveness to  yellow  and  yellow-green  by 
washing  may  be,  that  the  gelatine  holds  a 
good  many  salts,  and  that  otherwise  aston- 
ishingly small  quantities  of  eosine  are  suffi- 
cient to  make  gelatine  plates  sensitive  to 
yellow. 

A  wet  plate  of  the  same  emulsion  im- 
mersed in  a  dilute  solution  of  eosine  silver 
in  water  and  exposed  wet,  gave  a  thin  spec- 
trum picture  and  did  not  have  the  expected 
result.  A  dry  plate,  or  one  half  of  the 
same  immersed  in  the  same  solution  and 
then  exposed  in  a  manner  so  that  the  mag- 
nesium spectrum  would  fall  one  half  upon 
dry  and  the  other  half  upon  wet  emulsion, 
gave  better  results.  The  sensitizing  in- 
fluence of  the  aqueous  eosine  silver  was 
considerably  visible  in  the  yellow-green. 

The  eosine  silver  precipitate  dissolves,  as 
demonstrated  by  Vogel,  easily  in  ammonia. 
This  solution  seems  to  have  a  stronger 
fluorescence  than  that  of  the  pure  eosine. 
Fixing  soda  also  dissolves  the  eosine  silver 
easily,  and  the  carmine-like  color  changes 
more  to  that  of  the  pure  eosine  solution. 
Bromide  of  potassium  is  without  any  effect 
in  the  beginning  ;  only  gradually  a  precipi- 
tate of  bromide  of  silver  will  occur. 

If  the  absorption  spectra  of  the  eosine 
solution  and  the  eosine  bromide  of  gelatine 
plates  are  compared,  it  will  be  found,  as 
well  known,  that  the  absorption  bands  of 
both  do  not  come  together.     The  yellow 
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maximum  «->f  the  plate  lies  nearer  to  D 
(Frauenhofer  line)  than  the  dark  band  of 
the  eosine  solution.  To  find  out  the  spec- 
tral conditiun  of  the  eosine  in  water  and  in 
gelatine,  I  produced  evenly  colored  solu- 
tions of  both,  and  examined  the  same  wbh 
Vogel's  smair  universal  spectral  apparatus 
of  Schmidt  &  Haensch  in  Berlin.  The  dark 
band  of  the  eosine  gelatine  lay  inclined 
further  towards  red  than  that  of  the  other 
solution,  and  the  difference  I  could  easily 
determine  with  the  micro-spectroscope  of 
Carl  Zeiss.  This  instrument,  considerably 
improved  latelv.  possesses  an  adjustable 
scale,  from  which  the  situation  of  the  ab- 
sorption band  can  be  read  without  trouble. 
While  the  dark  band  of  the  eosine  ended 
at  K  =  525  in  water  the  other  went  to  K  = 
535.  In  the  same  condition  were  the  solu- 
tions of  eosine  silver  in  water  and  gelatine. 
The  absorption  band  of  the  latter  was  like- 
wise nearer*  to  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum 
than  that  of  the  former. 

A  trial  to  determine  the  absorption  spec- 
trum of  the  solid  eosine  silver  was  without 
success.  If  the  eosine  silver  is  put  upon  a 
glass  plate  it  will  give,  when  evenly  spread, 
a  thin  film  with  an  even  coating  of  color 
like  carmine-blue ;  in  a  thick  film,  after 
drying,  a  transparent  grayish  black  color, 
resembling  not  in  the  least  the  thin  coating 
of  the  eosine.  A  stronger  enlargement  only 
enabled  me  to  obtain  some  information 
about  the  absorption  of  the  thicker  eosine 
silver  coating.  In  the  whole  spectrum  a 
somewhat  lighter  band  marked  itself  in 
red, going  wirh  diffused  edges  from  K  =  640 
to  660  ;  otherwise  very  weak  absorption, 
being  only  a  little  more  powerful  from  tC  = 
660  to  630.  The  same  difference  of  the 
eosine  silver  regarding  color  was  therefore 
also  in  the  spectral  light,  according  to  the 
penetration  of  ra>s  through  a  thicker  or 
thinner  film.  The  handsome  red  of  the 
lighter  film  absorbed  the  rays  commencing 
from  D  in  yellow  and  yellow  green,  while 
the  cyanide-blue  part  of  the  spectrum  was 
less  influenced.  The  absorption  was  re- 
markably strong,  and  as  far  as  I  could  find 
out,  stronger  than  with  pure  eosine  in  a  dry 
state. 


Isochromatic  Plates. 

For  some  time  photogi-aphic  copies  of 
oil  paintings  have  been  found  in  the  ^ale< 
rooms  of  picture  dealers,  reproducing  the 
qradatinn  of  color  effects  verv  faithfully. 
They  come  from  the  well  known  estab- 
lishment of  Dr.  Eugene  Albert  in  Munich, 
who  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  rhe  tone 
effects  of  all  colors — not  only  those  of  Yel- 
low and  blue — with  that  clearness  a«  rep- 
sented  to  the  eye  in  photographic  half 
tones. 

About  the  process,  applied  by  this  gen- 
tleman for  over  two  year-:,  nothing  more  is 
known  than  that  the  excellence  of  the  re- 
sults is  without  doubt.  Comparing  a  neg- 
ative with  one  taken  from  the  same  color 
table  after  a  former  process  is  just  surpris- 
ing, and  one  could  be  taken  for  a  diaposi- 
tive  from  the  other  ;  but  it  can  be  seen 
very  readily  that  light  blue,  dark  blue  and 
violet,  looking  almost  alike  in  the  old  meth- 
od, appear  light,  medium  and  dark  with  the 
new  process,  and  the  green  and  yellow,  ap- 
pearing equally  dark  before,  showing  now 
lighter  and  darker. 

The  use  of  yellow  glass  Mr.  Albert  does 
not  approve  of  at  all.  To  learn  the  influ- 
ence of  the  yellow  glass  the  following  sim- 
ple experiment  may  be  made.  With  yellow 
and  blue  oil  color  a  few  stripes  are  painied 
upon  a  glass  plate,  and  from  this  a  print  is 
made  upon  chloride  of  silver  paper,  once 
under  a  white  light  and  once  under  a  yel- 
low glass.  While  in  the  first  print  the  blue 
copies  darken  before  the  yeliow  shows  any 
action  of  light,  the  result  is  the  reverse 
under  the  yellow  glass,  the  paper  coloring 
quicker  under  yellow  than  under  blue,  and 
consequently  a  longer  exposure  is  necessary. 


Anthony's  New  Transparency  Dry  Plates. 

These  excellent  plates  astonish  the  peo- 
ple, especially  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  troubled  with  all  sorts  of  imperfec- 
tions in  working  with  other  makes. 

Anthony '.^never  lal  and  never  fog. 

*  Translated  from  Photographisches  Archiv  by 
H.  D. 
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Anthonys  Enlarging  Camera. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary  entitled 
Photography  (published  in  Chicago)  in  its 
fifth  number,  page  103,  kindly  gives  our  En- 
larging Camera  gratuitous  advertisement 
to  the  extent  of  half  a  page  or  more. 
Briefly  stated  "the  merits  and  defects  ol 
this  apparatus"  —  if  not  the  oiticism — 
"may  be  summed  up  in  the  erne  word  — 
cheapness." 

So  far  so  good  ;  but  "  the  arrangement  is 
compact  and  convenient,  the  bellows  at- 
tachment connecting  the  object  lens  with 
the  (box)  proper,  being  one  of  its  best  fea- 
tures, while  the  internal  grooves  and  slides 
for  condenser  and  negative  enable  the 
proper  adjustments  to  be  made  with  facility, 
and  the  whole  arrangement  is  light-tight 
when  closed.  The  only  object  in  having 
the  condenser  and  negative  relatively  ad- 
justable is  to  provide  for  different  sizes  of 
negatives,  and  practically  it  is  of  service 
only  in  copying  vignette  heads,  which  are 
liable  to  be  of  various  sizes.  Of  course 
they  could   all  be  copied  by  placing  them 


close  to  the  condenser,  but  with  a  small 
head  this  would  necessitate  longer  exposure 
than  %v  hen  set  a  little  way  from  it. 

"  But  the  radical  defect  of  the  whole  ar- 
rangement consists  in  using  a  single,  instead 
of  a  double  condenser,  (why  not  buy  two, 
then  ?)  We  readily  admit  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  supply  a  pair  of  5-inch 
condensers  and  still  sell  at  the  present  price 
of  the  apparatus,  at  the  same  time  allow- 
ing a  fair  profit  to  manufacturer  and  deal- 
er." The  editor  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  but 
we  fear  this  enlarging  camera  .  .  .  will 
tend  to  disgust  tveiyone  who  uses  it,  be- 
cause many  photographers  have  not  suffi- 
cient optical  knowledge  to  understand  when 
their  failures  are  due  to  the  appliances  in 
use,  and  when  to  their  own  want  of  experi- 
ence or  to  the  chemicals."  Rather  hard  on 
the  photos,  if  not  on  the  (box).  But  we 
are  considerately  advised  to  line  it  with 
metal  and  substitute  another  form  of  oil 
lamp,  etc.,  all  of  which  is  duly  taken  note 
of. 

As  to  these  defects.  If  the  camera  were 
lined  with   metal,  supplied  with   two   con- 
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densers  instead  of  one,  and  also  provided 
with  one  of  Dalimeyer's  unapproachable 
portrait  lenses,  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
improved,  but  the  cost  would  be  so  much 
increased  that  a  majority  of  the  photogra- 
phers would  be  debarred  from  getting  one. 
As  to  the  heat,  anybody  ought  to  know 
that  the  top  can  be  lifted  and  the  back 
door  opened  as  soon  as  the  operation  of 
enlarging  (which  does  not  require  more 
than  a  minute  or  two)  has  been  concluded. 
In  the  meantime  we  gratefully  thank  our 
contemporary  for  speaking  so  generously 
of  its  merits,  and  entrust  him  to  reconsider 
the  deplorable  "defects"  he  believes  to 
have  discovered. 


Seaside  Notes. 

Cottage  City,  Mass.,  July,  1884. 

Dear  Bulletin.  Why  not  a  brief  sea- 
side epistle,  as  an  agreeable  variation  of 
the  annual  programme  of  scientific  reading 
and  research. 

Though  away  from  the  art  studios  and 
laboratories  of  the  cities,  we  are  not  away 
from  the  photographers,  for  they  are  ubi- 
quitous, and  ply  their  vocations  wherever 
and  whenever  there  is  anything  to  take  by 
land  or  sea.  Even  as  we  write  there  is  a 
biped  and  tripod  on  the  bluffs  in  front  of 
our  cottage,  no  doubt  trying  to  secure  a 
novelty  for  his  portfolio,  as  his  Dallmeyer 
seems  pointed  hither  ward.  By  the  way.  have 
you  not  seen  in  the  list  of  summer  resorts 
that  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  especially  this 
unique  city  of  cottages,  is  the  most  delight- 
ful retreat  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  ;  of  all 
others  from  North  Point  to  Cape  May  it  is 
the  most  attractive  and  picturesque,  and  if 
you  of  the  Anthony  corps  will  seize  your 
gripsacks  and  come  hither  I  will  prove  the 
statement.  Within  the  radius  of  a  mile  a 
thousand  tasty  and  many  elegant  cottages  in 
fancy  architecture  and  colors  enable  one 
almost,  if  not  quite,  to  see  fairy-land.  My 
promise  is  brevity,  and  hence  I  must  not  in- 
dulge in  further  description. 

No  doubt  your  stereo,  collection  con- 
tains many  photographic  art  gems  from  this 
point,  and  yet  they  fail  of  doing  it  justice. 


Added  to  the  local  studios  of  Shute, 
Warren,  and  Chamberlain,  we  are  to  have 
another  under  the  proprietorship  and  direc- 
tion of  that  studious  and  well  deserving 
artist,  Mr.  Baldwin  Coolidge,  of  Boston. 
Mr  Coolidge  has  for  the  past  year  or  two 
had  charge  of  the  department  of  photogra- 
phy in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Summer  In- 
stitute, which  position  he  retains  the  pres- 
ent season.  He  has  just  commenced,  and 
will  have  ready  by  Aug.  1  a  new  and  novel 
studio  right  on  the  ocean  front,  and  it  will 
not  be  for  want  of  enterprise  or  skillful 
management  if  he  does  not  realize  his  anti- 
cipations. 

It  is  nearing  the  time  of  the  annual  Con- 
vention at  Cincinnati,  and  I  am  regretting 
my  inability  to  join  the  brotherhood  in  the 
pleasure  and  profit  awaiting  them.  I  can 
only  say,  Boys,  go  out  there  with  the  best 
of  your  year's  work,  compare  notes,  get  a 
little  needed  relaxation  from  business  and 
come  back  hopeful  and  happy  for  future 
efforts.  Our  word  for  it,  the  investment 
will  pay.  G.  H.  Loomis. 


Extract  of  Psyllium  for  Protecting  the 
Surface  of  Collodio-Chloride  Prints, 

BY   ED.  LIESEGANG,   PH.  D. 

IN  a  former  communication  I  have  rec- 
ommended to  soak  the  washed  collodio- 
chloride  prints  in  an  aminoniacal  solution  of 
bleach  lac,  which  imparts  to  them  a  very 
hard  surface  like  that  of  albumen  prints. 
As  this  solution  is  not  easy  to  prepare,  and 
as  it  changes  through  the  evaporation  of 
ammonia,  I  have  been  induced  to  find  an- 
other medium,  and  I  think  the  best  of  all  I 
tried  is  an  extract  of  se7?ie?i  psyllii. 

A  quantity  of  this  is  covered  with  ten  or 
twelve  times  its  volume  of  cold  water,  and 
after  standing  for  a  day,  interrupted  by 
occasional  shaking,  the  liquid  is  filtered,  a 
small  quantity  of  methylated  spirits  being 
added.  Those  who  prefer  to  mount  the 
prints  when  dry  may  add  some  glycerine. 
After  washing,  the  prints  are  soaked  in  this 
fluid  for  a  few  minutes  and  dried.  Even 
prints  made  on  paper  prepared  with  soluble 
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gelatine  may,  after  this  bath,  be  treated  like 
ordinary  albumen  prints  without  the  collo- 
dion film  breaking. 

If  it  be  desired  to  give  the  prints  a  coat 
nig  of  varnish  1  find  a  solution  of  one 
pound  of  copal  in  two  pounds  of  linseed  oil 
gives  a  splendid  and  most  resisting  cover 
ing,  if  applied  with  a  pad  of  cotton  or  a 
brush.  Prints  treated  in  this  may  be  con- 
sidered as  permanent,  neither  light,  nor 
air,  nor  humidity  having  the  least  influence 
upon  them. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 


In  reading  the  Euiopean  journals  one 
constantly  encounters  as  novelties  processes 
and  apparatus  which  are  of  long  standing  and 
constant  use  in  this  country.  The  Mont 
teur  publishes  most  recently  in  very  com- 
plimentary terms  an  enlarging  appaiatus  for 
use  in  connection  with  bromo-gelatine  pa- 
per, which  we  have  been  making  and  selling 
for  some  time,  and  which  has  been  patented 
here  by  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche.  Not  very  long 
since  the  papers  spoke  in  the  highest  terms 
of  a  printing-frame  for  porcelains  on  opal 
plates,  and  which  as  described  is  in  all  re- 
spects the  same  as  our  Campbell  &  Adams 
printing- frame,  which  is  operated  by  means 
of  a  rubber  sucker,  etc. 

We  learn  further  from  the  last  number 
of  the  Moniteur  that  M.  Moussette  has 
contrived  a  portable  apparatus  for  taking 
instantaneous  pictures,  which  is  not  nearly 
so  convenient  as  our  detective  camera.  M. 
Moussette  directs  his  camera  towards  the 
objects  to  be  taken  by  looking  through  two 
rings  placed  on  the  side  of  the  camera, 
This  must  consequently  be  held  up  to  the 
eyes.  In  ours  the  direction  is  obtained  by 
means  of  a  small  lens  which  by  a  mirror 
throws  the  image  of  the  object  on  a  ground 
glass  set  in  the  top  of  the  camera,  upon 
which  the  operator  looks  down,  holding  the 
camera  under  the  arm,  or  against  his  body. 
or  against  any  firm  support,  if  there  be  one 
at  hand. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Moniteur  is 
described  a  process  called  "  photocalque," 
Which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 


process  long  used  in  this  country  of  draw- 
ing the  outlines  of  a  print  in  ink,  subse- 
quently bleaching  out  the  print  by  means 
of  bichlori  e  of  mercury,  finishing  the  draw- 
ing (in  lines)  by  I  and,  ami  subsequently  by 
means  of  this  drawing  producing  a  litho- 
graph. 

In  the  same  No.  of  the  Moniteur  in  the 
English  correspondence  we  find  described 
the  mode  of  making  enlargements  by  throw- 
ing up  the  image  on  canvass  by  means  of 
our  enlarging  apparatus  and  sketching  the 
outlines  with  crayon  as  a  new  modification 
— "  very  odd."  We  have  merely  to  say  that 
years  and  years  ago  we  used  to  sell  a  small 
sized  solar  camera  for  this  very  purpose, 
and  that  this  mode  of  obtaining  an  enlarged 
drawing  on  canvas  or  on  paper  is  still  in. 
constant  use  in  this  country. — Editor. 


Mr.  M  Smith,  of  Poughkeepsie,  has 
given  us  the  following  as  a  very  effective 
agent  for  reducing  negatives  that  are  too 
intense,  viz.,  in  an  ounce  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  alum  mix  one  dram  of  eau  de 
javelle. 

This  can  be  used  in  a  dish,  or  it  can  be 
applied  topically  by  means  of  a  brush,  tak- 
ing care  to  have  the  negative  partially  dried 
so  that  the  solution  does  not  run  beyond 
the  part  to  be  acted  upon. 

Mr.  Smith  states  that  it  acts  more  strong- 
ly on  the  dense  portions,  and  that  it  does 
act  reduce  the  negative  proportionally  all 
over. 

We  are  pleased  to  receive  from  our  old 
friend  Mr.  C.  E.  Wallin  a  souvenir  of  the 
Encampment  of  the  Montgomery  True 
Blues,  ornamented  with  an  excellent  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  officers  in  uniform. 

We  must  confess  to  not  having  much 
military  enthusiasm  personally ;  but  if  we 
were  under  obligation,  or  had  occasion  to 
enact  the  part  of  a  defender  of  the  country, 
we  should  undoubtedly  find  much  allevia- 
tion of  our  misery  in  the  company  of  such 
agreeable  companions  as  our  friend  Mr. 
Wallin  and  his  associates,  whose  names 
accompany  it  on  the  card. 
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About  the  Proper  Treatment  of  Husnik's 
Photographic   Transfer  Paper.* 

KY    J.  HUSNIK. 

To  avoid  all  difficulties  that  beginners 
may  have  with  the  treatment  of  my  transfer 
papers,  although  their  manipulation  is  usual 
ly  simpler  than  with  all  other  photo-litho- 
graphic papers,  I  deem  it  advisable  to  com- 
pile all  my  practical  experiences,  made 
since  1872  in  my  chemigraphic  studio,  as 
well  as  by  my  scholars  or  practical  opera 
tors  of  this  process,  and  publish  them  in 
pioper  order  for  the  benefit  of  my  friends. 

Short  Synopsis  of  Operations. 

Dissolve  one  pait  of  bichromaie  of  po- 
tassium in  sixteen  parts  of  water,  and  add 
four  parts  of  ordinary  spirits.  This  solu- 
tion has  a  reddish  yellow  color,  and  as  much 
ammonia  is  added  until  it  becomes  of  a 
light  yellow.  A  surplus  of  ammonia  will 
do  no  harm. 

The  photo-lithographic  papers,  prepared 
side  up,  are  immersed  in  this  bath,  which 
is  kept  in  a  zinc  tray.  Alter  a  minute  they 
are  taken  out  and  hung  up  to  dry  in  the 
dark  at  ordinary  tempeiatuie. 

Alter  drying  tne  paper  is  well  smoothed, 
ana  lor  tvso  to  turee  minutes  in  the  sun  or 
half  to  one  hour  in  the  s,.ade  exposed  to  a 
Hue  negative.  After  this  the  paper  is 
blackened  with  a  latiy  color,  dissolved  in 
oil  of  turpentine  to  a  thickness  ol  syiup 
and  worked  down  with  fine  cotton,  &o  mat 
only  a  tine  coating  remains.  Alter  a  few 
minutes,  during  which  time  the  oil  of  tur- 
pentine has  evaporated,  the  copy  is  placed 
in  cold  water.  In  thih  it  has  to  remain  for 
hall  an  hour,  before  it  can  be  developed 
by  means  of  a  soft  sponge.  The  develop- 
ment takes  place  by  laying  the  paper  on  an 
even  surface  and  making  circular  move- 
ments with  the  sponge,  but  without  any 
hard  pressure.  The  color  is  washed  off 
easily  irom  the  white  parts,  but  remains  on 
the  lines  of  the  drawing.  The  copy  is  now 
washed  in  clear  water,  dried  with  filtering 
paper  and  afterwards  hung  up  for  thorough 

*  Tran.-iaicd    trom    t liotograp'iiscies    JMittaeil- 
ui.gen  by  H.  D. 


drying.  After  this  it  is  moistened  on  the 
back  with  a  wet  sponge  and  transferred  to 
the  zinc  plate  or  stone  as  usual. 

The  chrome  salt  bath. — This  should  be 
lasting  and  still  answer  its  purpose.  Our 
photo  lithographic  paper,  as  known,  is  so 
prepared  that  the  sub-coating  can  not  be 
dissolved  in  cold  water,  but  the  upper  coat- 
ing may  be.  If  now  an  aqueous  chrome 
salt  bath  were  simply  used,  the  upper  film 
would  dissolve  in  the  bath  and  float  off. 


Extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Provincial  Photographic 
Association. 

"A  shokt  discuss  on  took  place  under  ihe  very  di- 
vergent opinions  that  had  recently  been  expressed 
wnh  iegaiu  10  a  long  washing  ol  p.irus  as  an  element 
ol  permanency. 

•  Mr.  DtbhNHAM  believed  that  a  long  stay  in  the 
wa.er  was  apt  to  cause  fading — probab.y  induced  by 
the  partial  decomposition  of  the  sizing  of  the  paper. 
He  had  observea  that  prints  left  washing  from  Sat- 
urday to  Monday  commonly  looked  weaker  than 
those  which  had  only  been  iu  the  water  tor  a  few 
hours. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  has  been 
such  as  to  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that 
long  washing  after  fixing  is  very  injurious  to 
the  prints  in  every  way.  He  nas  at  one 
time  in  ihe  habit  of  washing  his  prints  all 
night  in  running  water.  Upon  changing  to 
a  shorter  washing  (viz.,  three  houis  in  run- 
ning water;,  he  found  not  only  that  the 
hypo,  was  entirely  eliminated,  but  that  the 
brilliancy  was  much  greater,  and  the  prints 
when  mounted  had  an  entirely  different  ap- 
pearance. Subsequent  experiments  led  to 
the  undei standing  of  the  cause  of  this 
trouble,  and  the  wiuer  would  recommend 
the  soaking  of  the  prints  belore  toning  in  a 
very  weak  solution  ol  hydrochloric  acid  as 
a  specific  against  his  tronblts  as  well  as 
against  blisters  in  all  cases,  however, 
it  is  presupposed  th.it  the  paper  has  beeu 
fumed  with  ammonia  before  printing. 

Subjecting  silver  prims  not  lumed  to  the 
action  of  muriatic  acid  would  only  inter- 
fere very  materially  with  die  tonmg.  In 
such  cases  the  muriatic  acid  should  be  ap- 
plied after  toning,  and  the  acidity  thorough* 
ly  neutralized  belore  fixing. 

II.  T.  Anthony. 
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The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. 

The  Society  held  its  monthly  meeting 
July  8,  1SS4.  A  variety  of  communications 
were  received,  among  others  one  from  the 
Hon.  Secretary  of  the  London  Provincial 
Photographers'  Association,  Mr.  Brigim- 
shaw,  in  which  it  was  proposed  that  there 
be  an  exchange  of  any  reports  that  might 
be  of  interest.  Accompanying  the  letter 
was  a  minute  description  of  the  last  "  Lec- 
turette"  before  the  Association. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Newton  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Brigimshaw  was  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary and  President  for  attention.  The 
President  then  alluded  to  the  proposition 
recently  made  to  organize  a  national  soci- 
ety of  amateur  photographers,  and  on  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Newton  the  Secretary  was  au- 
thorized to  open  correspondence  in  behalf 
of  the  Society  relative  to  the  matter,  and 
to  use  its  influence  in  promoting  the  or- 
ganization of  such  national  association. 

The  names  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Grisdale  and 
Mr.  M.  Munzer  were  proposed  for  active 
membership,  and  the  names  of  Mr.  G.  G. 
Rockwood  and  Mr.  John  A.  Knarr  were 
proposed  as  subscribing  members.  They 
were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Newton  then  spoke  of  the  recent 
excursion  of  the  Society  up  the  Hudson. 
He  remarked  that  it  was  the  worst  day's 
work  he  had  had  in  the  last  ten  years,  and 
might  almost  be  set  down  as  a  failure.  He 
exposed  in  all  nine  plates;  one  of  these  de- 
veloped by  the  President  turned  out  O.  K. 
The  failures  were  instructive.  The  first 
two  on  development  showed  remarkable 
faults  in  the  way  of  spots.  The  plates  were 
of  English  manufaciure  and  were  packed 
in  tissue  paper.  The  outlines  of  the  defec- 
tive portions  corresponded.  This  would 
make  it  probable  that  the  spots  were  caused 
by  some  chemical  in  the  paper  acting  upon 
both  plates  where  they  were  in  contact. 
Two  more  plates  which  he  exhibited  he 
found  had  been  over-exposed.  He  detailed 
the  treatment  by  which  they  were  saved. 
The  seventh  was  slightly  light  -  struck. 
Three  of  them  were  Seed  plates ;  the  last 
Vol.  XV.— 22 


was  a  Forbes,  and  upon  its  development 
showed  that  two  exposures  had  been  made. 
How  it  was  done  was  a  mystery,  for  he 
failed  to  recognize  one  of  the  views,  which 
was  apparently  a  mountain  scene. 

Mr.  Beach  said  that  he  had  an  experi- 
ence similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Newton,  and 
showed  two  negatives  in  which  the  outlines 
of  the  insensitive  spots  matched  perfectly. 
On  the  trip  of  the  Society  up  the  Hudson 
he  had  very  fair  success.  He  used  three 
kinds  of  plates — one  only  developed  without 
bromide ;  and  in  order  to  show  the  working 
of  the  developer  he  had  brought  along  one 
or  two  plates  that  had  been  exposed,  and 
that  he  would  develope  during  the  recess. 

He  then  showed  a  special  kind  of  fo^ 
cussing  or  ground  glass  made  by  himself. 
It  was  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  being  easily  prepared. 
The  formula  is  as  follows  :  In  three  ounces 
of  water  thoroughly  mix  30  grains  of  starch. 
Beat  up  the  elements,  evenly  diffusing  the 
starch  throughout ;  then  boil  for  five  min- 
utes. The  cooking  is  important  and  should 
be  thorough.  When  this  is  evenly  strained 
through  muslin  allow  it  to  stand  until  cold. 
Some  persons  add  ten  grains  of  gelatine  to 
the  three  ounces  of  water,  but  this  is  not 
necessary.  When  the  starch  is  cold  it  is 
ready  to  be  used,  which  may  be  on  the  same 
or  the  next  day.  Enough  is  poured  on  to 
the  plate  to  cover  it.  It  is  tnen  stirred  to 
the  edges  and  corners  of  the  plate  with  a 
glass  rod,  and  the  plate  is  drained  until  the 
proper  thickness  is  obtained,  when  it  is  put 
away. 

To  illustrate  the  amateur's  feelings  to- 
ward the  plate-makers,  Mr.  Partridge  re- 
lated an  incident  in  regard  to  the  same 
trouble  which  a  gentleman  had  had  with . 
plates  having  a  very  smooth  and  highly, 
polished  film.  A  plate  was  exposed  and 
placed  in  the  bath  to  develope.  Around 
the  margin  development  went  on  regularly, 
but  in  the  centre  of  the  plate  no  action 
could  be  perceived.  The  development  was 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible;  still  no 
results  were  obtained.  The  case  was  one 
which  illustrated  the  carelessness  of  the 
plate-makers.      He  said   that   possibly  he 
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ought  to  relate  the  final  remark  of  the  am- 
ateur, even  though  some  persons  might 
think  it  was  rather  against  the  success  of 
the  story.  On  attempting  to  take  the  plate 
out  of  the  dish  the  amateur  found  that  the 
film  side  was  down,  and  even  then  he  sup- 
posed it  would  be  still  understood  as  show- 
ing that  the  plate-maker  was  at  fault  in 
having  put  the  film  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  plate.  (Why  insert  the  plate  face 
down?)  Undoubtedly  the  plate  makers 
would  see  the  point  of  this  story,  if  the 
amateurs  did  not. 

Mr.  Beach  then  showed  a  new  form  of 
drying-box  invented  by  Mr.  Bartholomew. 
It  was  intended  not  only  for  drying  paper 
which  had  been  sensitized,  but  for  fuming 
as  well.  The  drying  was  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  a  lamp  or  heat. 

Mr.  Newton  in  commenting  upon  this 
gave  the  following  formula  which  he  used 
in  sensitizing  paper  : 

Water I  ounce. 

Nitrate  of  silver,     ....     40  grains. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia,  ...     30     " 

Aqua  ammonia,       3  measured  minims. 

Upon  this  solution  the  paper  has  to  be 
floated  three  minutes.  The  edge  of  the 
dish  is  placed  towards  the  operator,  and  the 
paper  drawn  across  it  in  such  a  way  that 
the  capillary  attraction  holds  the  paper  in 
contact  with  it  and  draws  off  the  excess  of 
solution  at  the  same  time.  In  fuming  this 
paper  the  ammonia  should  only  be  used  at 
half  the  ordinary  strength.  Fuming,  how- 
ever, would  not  produce  much  difference  in 
the  printing.  After  being  in  use  for  some 
time  the  bath  will  become  acid  and  must  be 
rendered  alkaline  by  more  ammonia.  It 
must  turn  litmus  paper  instantly.  The 
bath  can  be  run  down  as  low  as  20  grains 
to  the  ounce  ;  by  the  hydrometer  it  must 
register  54  or  56.  The  bath  will  always 
keep  white. 

Mr. asked  some  questions  in  re- 
gard to  negatives  which  he  had  exposed,  and 
which  had  a  white  deposit  upon  the  greater 
portion  of  the  film.  After  detailing  at 
length  his  method  of  operations  the  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  several  gentlemen 
that  the  result  came  from  causes  not  un- 


usual with  amateurs,  and  consisted  in  a  fail- 
ure to  wash  the  plates  sufficiently  after  they 
left  the  alum  bath  and  before  placing  in 
the  hypo.  bath.  The  acid  of  the  alum  de- 
composed the  hypo,  and  threw  down  the 
sulphur,  thus  causing  the  deposit  complain- 
ed of.  The  remedy  was  easily  found  in 
thorough  washing  before  fixing. 

Mr.  Newton  exhibited  a  number  of 
transparencies  made  on  the  new  Anthony 
transparency  plate.  These  consisted  of  sev- 
eral marine  views  as  well  as  landscapes.  All 
of  them  were  beautiful,  perfect  in  their  de- 
tails, and  showing  absolutely  clear  glass  in 
the  high  lights.  In  tone  they  varied  some- 
what from  a  pure  black  to  a  slightly  warm- 
er tint.  They  were  developed  with  ferrous 
oxalate.  The  work  was  greatly  admired 
by  the  members. 

Mr.  Partridge  said  that  he  had  been 
very  greatly  impressed  by  the  very  beauti- 
ful work  obtained  by  Mr.  Newton  on  these 
plates,  and  during  the  day  had  procured  a 
box  for  the  purpose  of  trying  them.  He 
had  taken  two  negatives  directly  from  na- 
ture and  made  some  transparencies.  These 
were  exhibited.  The  test  which  he  had 
made  of  the  plates  was  somewhat  remarka- 
ble, and  was  certainly  not  fair  to  them, 
since  he  had  not  used  the  published  direc- 
tions but  had  attempted  altogether  different 
treatment,  yet  they  had  stood  it  well.  The 
plates  were  all  very  intense  and  perfectly 
pure  in  the  high  lights,  without  a  trace  of 
discoloration.  Some  of  them  were  quite 
black,  while  others  had  a  slightly  warm- 
er tint.  He  wished  to  know  it  they  were 
well  adapted  to  the  lantern. 

Mr.  Newton  remarked  in  regard  to 
these  transparencies  that  the  color  was  all 
that  could  be  asked,  and  except  being  rath- 
er more  intense  than  was  necessary,  they 
were  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Partridge  said  that  he  had  used  in 
development  several  variations  of  the  com- 
mon carbonate  of  potash  and  hypo,  devel- 
oper, and  three  transparencies  produced  by 
such  means  were  altogether  unique.  One 
of  the  plates  was  developed  with  three 
grains  of  pyro.  and  thirty  grains  of  carbon- 
ate of  potash  to  the  ounce,  without  bromide 
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of  sulphite  of  soda.  The  pyro.  was  pre* 
served  with  a  little  oxalic  acid.  This  plate 
had  a  perfectly  black  color.  Another  plate 
under  similar  treatment  but  with  a  small 
portion  of  sulphite  o(  soda  developed  quick- 
er than  any  plate  he  had  ever  seen,  taking 
about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  from  the 
time  it  went  into  the  bath  until  it  came  out 
and  was  put  into  the  alum  clearing  bath. 
This  was  a  negative  exposed  about  thirty 
seconds  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 
The  stop  used  was  small.  The  exposure 
was  about  the  same  as  for  a  landscape  plate. 
All  of  the  plates  fixed  with  unusual  rapidity, 
taking  on  an  average  not  more  than  two 
minutes. 

Here  a  gentleman  said  that  those  trans- 
parencies would  never  do  for  the  lantern. 
On  being  asked  why,  he  replied  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  inevitable  pyro.  stain.  He 
did  not  judge  from  the  transparencies  them- 
selves, but  spoke  upon  general  principles. 
Pyro.  always  had  stained  those  plates,  and 
it  was  out  of  the  question  to  use  them  in 
the  lantern. 

Mr.  Partridge  replied  that  the  plates 
should  not  be  judged  upon  general  princi- 
ples, but  upon  fact.  The  question  was,  did 
any  stain  really  exist  in  the  high  lights?  He 
was  inclined  to  think  that  no  one  would 
have  been  able  to  detect  the  stain  if  they 
had  supposed  the  plate  to  have  been  devel- 
oped with  oxalate  of  potash. 

The  President  said  he  had  been  mak- 
ing  experiments  to  show  what  difference  the 
solutions  would  make  in  the  color  of  the 
negative.  The  fault  of  the  old  plain  soda 
and  dry  pyro.  negatives  was  their  disagreea- 
ble yellow  color.  By  the  use  of  the  sul- 
phite of  soda  he  had  been  able  to  get  a  pure 
color,  and  in  fact  a  great  range  of  color, 
when  he  desired  it.  He  brought  a  number 
of  solutions  illustrating  the  different  meth- 
ods of  making  the  development,  and  his 
formulas  were  given  as  below.  In  devel- 
oping he  began  with  a  small  amount  of  soda 
and  worked  up  to  what  was  manifested  in 
this  method  of  development,  as  follows : 
No.  1.  Pyro. 
Water,  (warmed),  ...  2  ounces. 
Cryst.  sulphite  of  soda,  2  ozs.  (437  2  gr.  ea.) 


When  cold  add — 

Sulphurous  acid,    ...         2  ounces. 

Tyrogallic  acid,     .     .     .     4S0  grains. 

This  will  make  five  ounces  of  solution,  and 
in  all  48  grains  to  the  ounce.  One  dram 
will  contain  six  grains  of  pyro. 

A^.  2.     Potash  Solution. 

First  mix — 

Water, 4  ounces. 

Carbonate  of  potash,  437^  grains,  avoir- 
dupois ounce. 
Second — 

Warm  water,       ....     3  ounces. 

Cryst.  sulphite  of  soda,       .2       " 

When  cold  mix  the  two  solutions.  They 
will  make  eight  ounces. 

To  develope  a  5  x  8  plate  add  three 
drams  of  No.  1  (18  grains  of  pyro.)  to  two 
ounces  of  water  and  five  drams  of  No.  2, 
(potash).  Add  a  dram  every  minute  till 
the  image  appears,  and  then  stop. 

A  recess  was  then  taken  and  the  mem- 
bers adjourned  to  the  dark  room,  where  il- 
lustrations were  given  of  the  different  re- 
sults which  could  be  obtained  by  varying 
the  proportions  of  the  soda  sulphite  devel- 
oper. 

After  the  recess,  the  Society  adjourned. 


The  Photographers'  Association  of  Illinois. 

By  previous  appointment  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
and  some  other  photographers,  proceeded 
on  the  24th  of  June  to  Elgin,  in  that  State, 
on  the  invitation,  we  believe,  of  ex-mayor 
Mr.  Geo.  I.  Bowen.  When  the  gentlemen 
reached  the  little  enterprising  city,  which 
is  located  some  thirty-six  miles  from  Chi- 
cago, they  were  escorted  to  the  Jenning's 
House  and  regaled  in  princely  style.  The 
ex-mayor  was  elected  an  honorary  member. 

Mr.  Hall  being  called  on  made  some  re- 
marks illustrative  of  his  own  individual 
difficulties  in  mounting  the  photographic 
ladder.  When  he  first  engaged  in  photog- 
raphy a  silvered  surface  was  used,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  rasp  away  with  a  buffer. 
He  assured  the  young  men  that  there  was 
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no  fun  in  that  when  the  thermometer  stood 
at  900.  Forced  to  relinquish  the  daguerre- 
otype, which  he  regretted,  the  ambrotype 
succeeded  it,  followed  soon  after  by  the  pa- 
per positive  and  the  negative  bath — a  sloppy 
business  that  lasted  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  Though  truly  a  fine  process,  he 
was  glad  to  have  become  a  benefactor  as 
an  instructor  in  working  dry  plates,  which 
sooner  or  later  all  would  come  to.  Mr. 
Hall  then  gave  a  simile — water  in  low 
ground  becomes  so  stagnant  and  foul  that 
we  look  on  it  with  disgust ;  but  on  the 
mountain  tops  we  find  beautiful  and  re- 
freshing streams.  So  with  photography — 
when  in  the  pools  it  is  looked  down  upon  ; 
those  who  can  show  the  master  prove  that 
it  is  not  a  degraded  profession.  To-day 
he  had  been  amused  by  a  circumstance.  A 
little  girl  had  taken  them  to  be  a  minstrel 
troupe,  and  wanted  to  know  when  they 
were  going  to  perform.  The  way  they  had 
been  received  in  Elgin  clearly  demonstrated 
that  photographers  are  thought  differently 
of  now  than  they  were  twenty-five  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Melander  said  he  felt  grateful  to 
those  who  had  brought  them  together  on 
this  occasion — something  of  the  kind  was 
needed  to  bring  them  together  on  such  a 
friendly  footing.  The  Society  had  been 
successful  since  its  formation,  and  without 
exaggeration  there  would  be  two  hundred 
and  fifty  members  in  it  by  this  time  next 
year. 

Col.  Joslyn  was  then  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bowen,  who  said  that  that  gentleman  was 
employed  usually  by  the  defense,  and  the 
under  dog  always  came  uppermost  in  every 
case  in  which  the  Colonel  was  interested. 
The  Colonel  responded  that  the  call  was 
rather  an  abrupt  one.  He  did  not  know 
much  about  the  business,  but  had  been  in- 
duced to  come  down  and  see  the  picture 
men.  He  occasionally  took  pictures  him- 
self of  the  "upper  and  lower  dog,"  which 
he  portrayed  to  juries  ;  sometimes  he  took 
pictures  of  two-legged  asses.  He  made 
pictures  of  the  mind.  He  did  not  make 
pictures  of  trees  and  houses.  He  trans- 
ferred his  pictures  to  the  courts  and  juries. 


Photography  was  an  elegant  business,  but 
it  had  turned  round  a  good  deal.  Now  you 
could  have  your  picture  taken  as  you  walk 
along ;  your  favorite  horse  could  be  taken 
trotting.  The  photographer  had  not  the 
advantages  of  the  minister,  whose  income 
was  not  affected  by  inclement  weather.  The 
lawyer  worked  in  a  very  different  manner 
from  the  photographer. 


Rochester  Photographic  Association. 

Monday,  June  30,  1884. 

President  J.  M.  Fox  in  the  chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  business,  the  fol- 
lowing new  members  were  elected  :  Rev. 
W.  W.  Walsh  and  H.  J.  Hoagland. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  the  meetings  of 
the  Society  until  the  hot  weather  was  over 
was  lost. 

The  question,  how  to  mount  prints  on 
cloth  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Monroe  stated  his  plan  was  to  lay 
the  cloth  upon  a  board  or  other  level  sur- 
face, tack  the  edges  and  then  proceed  to 
mount  the  prints  in  the  usual  manner,  using 
the  paste  cold,  and  having  it  first  strained 
through  muslin.  To  facilitate  the  mount- 
ing, the  cloth  should  be  first  dampened. 

Mr.  Godfrey  asked  if  it  would  not  be 
well  to  paste  the  cloth  also  before  mount- 
ing the  picture. 

Mr.  Monroe  had  tried  that  plan,  but  did 
not  think  it  would  always  work  satisfac- 
torily. 

Mr.  Wardlaw  suggested  coating  the 
board  (upon  which  the  print  was  laid  to  be 
pasted)  with  paraffine ;  by  doing  so,  no 
trouble  would  be  had  from  the  cloth  adher- 
ing to  it. 

Mr.  Godfrey  said  he  had  seen  many  ex- 
cellent prints  mounted  upon  cloth  by  the 
President,  and  would  like  to  have  him  ex- 
plain his  method  of  working. 

Mr.  Fox.  After  trying  many  experi- 
ments in  double  mounting  on  muslin  I  have 
adopted  the  following  method  :  I  prepare 
several  yards  of  cloth  at  a  time  by  sizing 
with  starch,  and  keep  a  roll  of  it  on  hand 
ready  for  use.  While  damp  the  cloth  is 
stretched,  not  too  tightly,  on  a  frame  and 
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sized  plentifully  with  warm  starch  paste, 
made  rather  thin  and  spread  on  evenly. 
When  large  quantities  of  muslin  are  used 
perhaps  tenter  bars  might  be  employed 
to  advantage  for  stretching ;  when  dry  the 
cloth  is  cut  to  the  size  required  before 
mounting,  allowance  being  made  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  prints.  If  the  starch  for 
mounting  is  used  while  warm  (which  I  think 
preferable),  it  should  be  as  stiff  as  can  be 
conveniently  spread  on  the  print,  for  the 
reason  that  it  will  expand  the  cloth  less  and 
dry  quicker. 

From  the  moment  the  first  print  touches 
the  cloth  dispatch  is  important ;  therefore 
both  prints  are  first  pasted,  one  being  laid 
aside  ready  to  be  picked  up  quickly.  The 
first  print  is  rubbed  down  with  a  hand  rol- 
ler, which  can  be  done  more  expeditiously 
than  with  the  hands.  When  the  second 
print  is  properly  laid  on  the  opposite  side, 
there  is  less  occasion  for  haste,  and  rubbing 
down  by  hand  is  preferable,  because,  al- 
though the  roller  does  the  work  perfectly 
on  the  first  print  mounted,  it  is  liable  to 
leave  air-bubbles  in  rolling  down  the  second 
one.  To  avoid  bubbles  in  the  hand  rubbing, 
the  strokes  should  be  toward  the  right  and 
left,  or  up  and  down  from  the  middle  of  the 
print,  and  not  in  every  direction  from  the 
center. 

When  the  mounting  is  completed  the 
prints  are  put  between  papers  and  covered 
immediately  with  several  folds  of  cloth,  of 
sufficient  weight  to  keep  them  in  place. 
To  facilitate  drying  they  may  be  aired  after 
an  hour  or  two,  and  placed  between  dry 
papers  and  again  covered  with  the  cloth. 

The  question,  which  is  the  best  place  for 
an  instantaneous  shutter,  the  front  or  back 
of  a  lens,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Wardlaw, 
who  said  :  The  place  for  an  instantaneous 
shutter,  in  my  opinion,  is  at  the  back  of 
the  lens;  better  than  either  at  the  back 
or  front  of  the  lens  is  to  place  it  between 
the  lenses  near  the  stops.  The  reason  is 
that  vibration,  which  occurs  more  or  less 
in  all  shutters,  will  be  less  noticeable  than  if 
placed  in  front  of  the  lens. 

The  question,  how  to  produce  cold  tones 
on  ready-sensitized  paper,  was  also  answered 
by- 


Mr.  Wardlaw.  Several  years  ago  he 
had  used  ready-sensitized  paper.  The  great- 
est difficulty  was  from  insufficient  fuming  ; 
and  judging  from  prints  on  this  paper,  which 
he  had  seen  of  late,  that  still  seems  to  be 
the  principal  fault  in  working  it.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  that  after  the  first 
four  washings,  the  prints  be  made  alkaline 
by  immersing  in  a  weak  solution  of  sal  soda. 
The  tone  would  be  greatly  improved.  He 
had  seen  a  printing  formula  by  one  of  our 
members  (Mr.  Learned)  recommending  the 
same  treatment,  only  using  borax  instead  of 
sal  soda ;  but  he  still  thought  sufficient  fum- 
ing before  printing  the  proper  thing  to  do. 

During  the  discussion  the  subject  of  en- 
amelling photographs  was  mentioned,  and 
Mr.  Inglis  recalled  the  fact  that  the  glace 
finish  which  was  once  so  popular  had  now 
gone  out  of  style. 

Mr.  Wardlaw.  The  reason  it  was  no 
longer  worked  was,  that  it  required  great 
care  in  the  manipulation,  resulting  fre- 
quently in  failure. 

Mr.  Inglis  did  not  think  so.  The  pro- 
cess he  worked  was  not  only  simple  but 
practical,  and  could  be  easily  worked  sue 
cessfully. 

Mr.  Godfrey  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  glace  process  was  both  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive. He  would  like  Mr.  Inglis  to  ex- 
plain his  manner  of  working. 

Mr.  Inglis.  A  very  simple  and  reliable 
plan  of  making  the  enameled  or  glace  pho- 
tographs is  as  follows :  A  sheet  of  any 
smooth-surfaced  glass — plate  glass  is  best — 
is  cleaned  by  any  of  the  usual  photographic 
methods;  now  rub  over  the  plate  a  solution 
of  alcohol  containing  about  five  drops  of  ni- 
tric acid  to  the  ounce ;  rub  over  the  glass 
and  polish  with  a  dry  piece  of  canton  flan- 
nel ;  finally  dust  a  little  soapstone  or  French 
chalk  from  a  small  muslin-covered  box  con- 
taining the  chalk.  Brush  it  off  lightly  with 
a  clean  piece  of  canton  flannel,  being  care- 
ful not  to  rub  hard,  as  in  that  case  the  chalk 
would  deaden  the  polish  of  the  glass  plate. 
This  done  the  glass  is  now  coated  with 
plain  collodion,  five  grains  of  cotton  to  the 
ounce  of  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  ether. 
The  plate  is  now  allowed  to  dry  and  can  be 
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kept  in  this  state  any  reasonable  length  of 
time  ;  when  dry  lay  the  plate  upon  some  lev- 
el place  and  cover  with  a  solution  of  plain 
gelatine  of  about  the  consistency  of  cream, 
at  a  temperature  of  90  or  ioo°  ;  allow  the 
plate  to  lie  flat  until  the  gelatine  sets, 
which  will  depend  on  the  temperature  of 
the  room.  When  dry  stand  the  plate  or 
plates  up  and  store  them  away.  In  this 
state  they  will  keep  indefinitely  ;  and  it  is 
well  to  have  a  stock  on  hand  in  this  condi- 
tion, as  pictures  can  be  mounted  in  a  few 
moments. 

To  mount  the  pictures,  lay  one  or  more 
of  these  plates  upon  some  level  place  over 
the  sink,  so  that  the  water  to  be  used  will 
have  free  escape  to  the  waste  pipe.  Cover 
the  plates  fully  with  water,  allowing  as 
much  to  remain  upon  the  surface  as  possi- 
ble ;  lift  the  pictures  from  the  water  they 
have  been  washed  in  and  lay  them  face 
down  upon  the  prepared  surface  of  the 
plate,  filling  it  with  as  many  prints  as  it 
will  hold  and  arranging  them  according  to 
their  sizes.  Pay  no  attention  whatever  to 
the  bubbles,  but  have  a  piece  of  thin  rubber 
cloth  and  with  the  squeegee  press  the  pic- 
tures into  contact  with  the  glass,  at  the 
same  time  take  out  all  air-bells  by  passing 
it  back  and  forth  over  the  plate. 

This  done  run  around  the  edge  of  the 
plate  with  a  knife,  to  take  off  the  gelatine 
and  collodion  half  an  inch.  This  is  to  al- 
low the  paper  that  is  mounted  on  the  back 
of  the  picture  to  adhere  to  the  glass,  which 
will  thus  bind  the  whole  down  until  libera- 
ated  by  being  cut  inside  of  this  safety  edge  ; 
otherwise  the  pictures  would  be  apt  to  leave 
the  glass  before  they  are  thoroughly  dry, 
and  thereby  lose  the  brilliancy  they  should 
have  when  properly  dried. 

After  the  pictures  have  become  surface 
dry,  give  them  a  coat  of  thin  gelatine  and 
cover  them  with  a  wet  sheet  of  manilla  pa- 
per, or  any  common  paper  of  the  same  size 
as  the  plate.  Now  mount  them  with  card- 
board known  as  printers'  board,  because  it 
is  cheap  and  answers  every  purpose  Final- 
ly cover  the  whole  with  an  enamelled  sheet 
of  paper  of  any  tint  desired,  thus  having  an 
enamelled  mount  when  the  picture  is  finish- 


ed as  well  as  an  enamelled  photograph. 
After  they  are  thoroughly  dry  cut  inside  the 
safety  edge,  when  the  prints  will  come  off 
with  all  the  beautiful  finish  possible.  The 
prints  may  now  be  stamped  out  with  a 
round  or  square-cornered  die,  or  cut  with  a 
knife  to  any  desired  shape.  The  edges  may 
be  bevelled  and  bronzed  with  a  little  gum 
arabic  and  bronze  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hi-.ir  brush. 

The  entire  operation  is  simple,  and  not 
nearly  so  complicated  in  its  working  as  it 
appears  from  the  above  description. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  receipt 
of  the  Bulletin  and  other  journals,  after 
which  the  meeting  adjourned. 

W.  J.  Lee,  Sec'y. 


July  14,  1884. 
An  interesting  meeting  of  the  Rochester 
Photographic  Society  was  held  July  14th. 

The  first  question  was,  "  Why  do  some 
dry  plates  lose  more  strength  in  fixing  than 
others?" 

Mr.  Lee  said  that  an  undertimed  plate 
would  sometimes  be  apparently  strong 
enough  in  the  developer,  but  come  out  weak. 
Mr.  Inglis  said  that  where  only  one  de- 
fective plate  was  found  in  a  lot  of  good 
ones,  the  fault  was  generally  with  the  ma- 
nipulator. Sometimes  when  the  plate  has 
abundant  exposure,  after  a  short  develop- 
ment it  would  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  suffi- 
ciently developed,  but  would  print  a  shad- 
ow. 

Mr.  Mawdsley  said  he  had  met  with 
plates  that  would  develope  superficially  and 
would  not  be  strong.  He  thought  that  the 
trouble  was  owing  to  a  peculiar  condition 
of  the  silver. 

Mr.  Lee  inquired  if  the  difficulty  could 

be  obviated  by  modifying  the  development. 

Mr.    Mawdsley  said  he    would   use   a 

strong  solution  of  pyro.  and  restrain  with 

bromide. 

Mr.  Inglis  had  found  that  it  required 
longer  for  a  thickly  coated  plate  to  fix  than 
it  did  for  one  thinly  coated. 

Mr.  Lee.  I  have  seen  one  make  of  dry 
plates  that  would  take  longer  than  others 
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to  ti\ ;  there  seems  to  be  a  prejudice  among 
photographers  against  using  a  strong  fixing 
solution! 

Mr.  MAWDSLBY  said  he  did  not  see  any 
objection  to  a  strong  solution  of  hypo.  It 
is  commonly  recommended  that  when  a  vis- 
ible fixing  has  taken  place,  the  plate  should 
be  left  in  the  bath  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  INGLIS  had  seen  soda  spots  caused 
by  light  fixing.     The  spots  appeared  yellow 

President  Fox  inquired  if  the  spots  could 
be  caused  by  lack  of  washing. 

Mr.  Inglis  thought  not ;  he  did  not 
know  of  anything  that  could  cause  them 
but  imperfect  fixing.  He  had  seen  plates 
which  could  not  be  fixed  by  leaving  them 
in  the  fixing  solution  an  hour. 

Mr.  Mawdsley.  That  is  the  fault  of 
the  plate  unquestionably.  He  thought 
that  the  trouble  was  caused  by  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  silver. 

A  general  discussion  followed  in  which 
the  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  pho- 
tographing on  wood  for  engravers  came  up. 
No  one  present  had  any  experience  other 
than  by  the  old  collodion  process. 

President  Fox  said  that  he  had  fixed 
some  plates  in  soda  and  did  not  have  occa- 
sion to  print  them  for  several  days.  He 
then  found  a  coating  of  metallic  silver  on 
the  surface  of  the  solution.  The  only  reason 
he  could  suggest  was  the  presence  of  iron 
in  the  water. 

The  following  questions  were  submitted 
for  discussion  at  the  next  meeting,  "  Why 
does  a  lens  illuminate  a  plate  more  in  the 
centre  than  at  the  edges  ?"  (i  Does  it  pay 
to  save  the  washings,  and  what  is  the  best 
process?" 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


A  New  Sensitive  Compound. 
To  the  Editor  : 

Among  the  substances  said  to  be  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light  I  have  never  seen 
mentioned  the  so-called  diazo  compounds, 
some  of  which  are  changed  by  the  actinic 
rays  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  chloride  of  sil- 
ver ;  for  example,  diazo  salicylic  acid.     This 


substance  can  be  formed  by  dissolving  sali- 
cylic acid  in  strong  nitric  acid,  the  vessel 
being  kept  cool  by  immersion  in  ice  water. 
This  nitro-salicylic  acid  has  now  to  be  re- 
duced to  amido-salicylic  acid  by  boiling  it 
with  an  appropriate  reducing  agent,  say  zinc 
dust  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture 
first  becoming  brown  and  then  colorless. 
It  can  be  separated  from  the  zinc  sulphate 
by  evaporation — solution  in  alcohol — which 
dissolves  only  the  amido-salicylic  acid  sul- 
phate, and  final  evaporation  of  the  alcohoL 
The  amido  salicylic  acid  sulphate, — the  acid 
being  a  base  as  well  as  an  acid,  becomes 
changed  to  andiazo-salicylic  acid  sulphate, 
by  saturating  its  aqueous  solution  with  ni- 
trogen-trioxide  gas,  evolved  by  the  action  of 
dilute  nitric  acid  on  starch  or  arsenious  acid. 
Paper,  silk  or  other  fabrics  floated  on  a  so- 
lution of  diazo-salicylic  acid  or  one  of  its 
salts,  dried,  printed  and  washed  with  water, 
shows  an  image  of  a  beautiful  crimson 
color.  ^R.  B.  West,  m.  d, 

Guxlford,  Conn.,  July  7,  1884. 

Note. — Doctor  West's  letter  will  giye 
some  of  our  chemically  inclined  readers  a 
very  interesting  experiment  in  manipula- 
tion. It  will  have  the  advantage  of  novel- 
ty, since,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  the 
compounds  mentioned  by  the  Doctor  have 
never  been  used  by  experimenters  in  photo- 
graphic fields. 

All  fields,  however  unpromising  they  may 
seem,  deserve  exploration,  and  hold  out 
great  inducements,  especially  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  good  and  easy  printing  process. 
Silver  printing  is  practically  beyond  reach 
of  the  amateur,  at  least  in  its  higher 
branches.  He  can  never  hope  to  attain, 
with  the  limited  time  at  his  disposal,  any- 
thing like  the  same  excellence  of  result  that 
is  possible  for  him  in  negative  making. 
This  being  the  case  a  wide  and  remunera- 
tive field  is  open  to  one  who  can  give  a  new, 
rapid  and  easy  process  for  making  prints. — 
Editor. 


Mr.  Ed.  L.  Wilson,  of  Pbila,,  has  re- 
moved to  1,125  Chestnut  St.,  in  that  city. 
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The  P.  A.  of  A. 

By  the  time  this  number  of  the  Bulle-  I 
TIN  reaches  the  hands  of  our  readers  many 
of  them  will  be  en  route  for  Cincinnati,  and 
in  the  succeeding  one  we  hope  to  lay  before 
them  a  good,  readable  report  of  what  it  is 
hoped  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  best, 
most  successful,  instructive  and  interesting 
Conventions  the  Association  has  ever  held. 

Everything  has  been  done,  so  far  as  we 
know,  to  render  it  such,  and  nothing  re- 
mains for  us  to  say  but  to  tender  our  con- 
gratulations to  its  officers  and  members  for 
the  interest  they  have  manifested  and  the 
efforts  they  have  put  forth. 

That  the  annual  meeting,  soon  to  be  held 
in  Cincinnati,  will  prove  both  profitable 
and  enjoyable,  we  have  no  manner  of  doubt. 
The  attendance,  judging  from  the  numerous 
excursions  advertised  from  different  quar- 
ters, and  the  co-operation  manifested  by 
the  dealers  in  photographic  stock  at  St. 
Louis,  Chicago,  and  elsewhere,  will  pro- 
bably exceed  that  of  any  of  its  predecessors  ; 
and  we  trust  it  may. 


Fifth  Annual  Convention  and  Exhibition  of 

the  Photographers'  Association  of 

America. 

To  be  held  in  Music  Hall,  Cincinnati,  O. , 
July  29M  to  Aug.  1st,  1884. 

Officers  :  J.  H.  Kent,  President  ; 
Leo  Weingabtner,  Secretary;  W.  A. 
Abmstrong,  Treasurer.  Execiitive  Com- 
mittee :  J.  F.  Ryder  and  E.  Klauber. 

The  Convention  will  open  at  10  o'clock 
a.  m.  on  Tuesday,  July  29th,  and  continue 
until  Friday  afternoon,  August  1st.  Ses- 
sions will  be  held  at  the  same  hour  each 
morning,  chiefly  for  the  transaction  of  reg- 
ular business. 

The  President,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  will  give 
demonstrations  in  the  posing  of  a  sitter  and 
the  management  of  the  light. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Ryder  will  read  a  paper  before 
the  Convention  on  the  subject  of  the  man- 
agement of  the  studio  ;  and  from  his  well- 
known  reputation  as  a  photographer  and 
writer,  the  members  may  expect  not  only 
to  be  entertained,  but  also  instructed.  The 
entire  programme  will  be  duly  announced. 

Dark  rooms  will  be  erected  in  the  hall  by 
the  different  dry  plate  manufacturers,  with 
suitable  light,  water  supply,  and  the  best 
facilities  for  the  development  of  the  plates. 
Neither  chemicals  nor  plates  need  be 
brought. 
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Picture!  placed  on  exhibition  must  re- 
main until  the  final  adjournment  of  the 
Convention.  Several  prizes  are  offered  by 
the  dry  plate  manufacturers. 

Photographers  and  others  interested  in 
the  study  of  photography  are  invited  to 
join  the  Association.  Dues,  two  dollars  a 
year.  No  initiation  fee  is  required.  All 
wishing  to  become  members  are  requested 
to  forward  the  sum  specified  to  the  Treas- 
urer. Each  member  having  paid  his  dues 
will  receive  a  badge,  that  will  admit  him  at 
all  times  to  the  meetings  and  the  exhibi- 
tion. 

The  prices  of  hotel  accommodations  are 
reduced.  The  Secretary  will  have  an  office 
in  the  Music  Hall  during  convention  week, 
where  he  will  give  information  to  those  in 
need  of  it. 

The  two  dollar  annual  dues  are  very  ur- 
gently needed  by  the  Treasurer.  In  fact, 
it  is  next  to  impossible  that  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
can  be  properly  conducted  without  a  timely 
remittance  from  all  of  its  members. 


Mr.  Ryder's  Gallery. 

Mr.  Ryder  of  Cleveland  has  just  added 
an  art  gallery  to  his  establishment.  It  is 
about  twenty  feet  wide  by  thirty- eight  feet 
in  length,  and  is  furnished  with  a  very  fine 
top  light.  At  the  time  of  our  visit  a  few 
weeks  ago  there  were  more  than  one  hun- 
dred pictures  on  the  walls,  most  of  them  oil 
paintings,  though  there  were  a  few  engrav- 
ings, some  fine  colored  photographs,  and 
one  or  two  new  chromos. 

An  hour  or  two  can  be  very  delightfully 
spent  in  this  gallery  by  the  visitor.  Much 
of  the  work  was  by  local  artists,  and  speaks 
well  for  the  talent  of  the  town  as  well  as 
for  its  patronage.  The  framing  of  the  pic- 
tures was  something  superb.  In  the  entire 
lot  there  were  scarcely  two  pictures  framed 
alike,  except,  of  course,  those  intended  for 
companions.  Many  of  the  frames  are 
unique  in  design,  and  all  of  them  exceeding- 
ly artistic  and  appropriate  to  the  subject  of 
their  pictures.  The  mirror  framing  was  es- 
pecially noticeable  for  its  beauty  and  artis- 
tic effect.     The  prices  for  these  frames  are 


surprisingly  low,  especially  to  tho  <■ 
tomed   to  the  figures    asked    for    first-class 
work  in  New  York  City.     In  most  cases, 
New  York  people  could  do  as  well  by 
ing  to  Cleveland  for  fine  frames  and  having 
them  sent  by  express  as  in  the  best 
on  lkoadway  or  Fifth  Avenue,  and  at  prices 
entirely  below  the  ordinary   run    of  fairly 
good  work. 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  Mr.  Ryder 
has  an  artistic  photographic  establishment  in 
a  double  sense,  not  only  keeping  photo- 
graphs and  doing  a  general  photographic 
business,  but  having  also  engravings,  pic- 
tures of  all  kinds  and  artists'  materials  for 
sale. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  picture  gallery, 
which  is  on  the  third  floor,  Mr.  Ryder  has, 
on  a  level  with  his  operating  room,  a  large 
room  with  a  top  light  in  which  exhibitions 
of  pictures  or  statuary  can  be  very  conve- 
niently given,  and  he  has  found  it  very  useful 
for  this  purpose.  It  was  formerly,  we  be- 
lieve, his  reception  room.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, has  been  removed  to  a  floor  a  few 
steps  further  down.  The  office  is  a  sort  of 
half-way  house  between  the  upper  and  lower 
floors,  situated  above  a  landing  overlooking 
the  store,  and,  like  the  reception  room,  is 
very  prettily  furnished.  From  it  a  very 
pleasant  view  of  the  store  with  its  art  treas- 
ures can  be  had.  The  stairway  is  a  sort  of 
gallery  of  rare  foreign  photographs,  both 
colored  and  plain.  Many  of  them  are 
masterpieces  of  modern  artists. 


The  Photographic  Eye. 
Since  our  last  issue  the  Eye  has  become 
strictly  a  Photographic  Eye.  The  editor, 
Mr.  C.  Gentile,  assumes  both  the  quill  and 
the  tripod,  and  announces  that  henceforth 
the  paper  will  be  strictly  a  photographers' 
weekly  journal,  but  will  continue  to  give 
instructive  literary  matter  that  may  prove 
useful  and  interesting  not  only  to  the  photo, 
himself  but  to  his  whole  family,  and  also 
his  customers.  The  subscription  rate  will 
be  $2  50  per  annum,  and  every  member  of 
the  craft  will  want  a  copy  of  it. 
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The  Fairy  Novel  Camera. 

We  have  the  pleasure  of  again  presenting 
a  novelty — a  fairy  in  its  way — in  the  form 
of  a  camera. 

This  beautiful    instrument,  if  it  fails  to 


become  the  wonder,  will  certainly  elicit  the 
admiration  of  the  photographic  world.  It 
is  so  yery  novel,  so  light,  so  manageable, 
and  so  attractive  in  its  construction  that 
every  one  must  concede  it  the  palm.  The 
wood-cuts  afford  but  a  faint  idea  of  its  ap- 


WHEN    USED   HORIZONTALLY. 


pearance  and  real  merits ;  to  be  fully  ap- 
preciated it  must  be  seen.  Briefly  it  may 
thus  be  described. 

The  front,  camera  and  bed  are  as  rigid  as 
wood  skillfully  and  ingeniously  combined 
with  metal  can  render  them,  and  the  metal 


frame-work  of  the  front  is  braced  with 
metal  at  the  lower  corners.  The  inner 
front,  conjoined  with  a  cone  bellows,  re* 
volves,  and  the  body  of  the  camera,  as  in 
the  Novel,  can  be  quickly  detached  and  re- 
adjusted to  the  bed  either  uprightly  or  hor. 


5x8  WITH    STEREO.   ATTACHMENT,  USED   VERTICALLY. 


izontally.  This  readjustment  is  effected  by 
means  of  slots  (as  seen  in  the  figures),  four  of 
which  are  fitted  into  one  of  the  lateral  and 


four  into  one  of  the  longitudinal  ends  of 
the  wood-work  of  the  body,  and  slide  on 
corresponding  metallic  pegs  in  the  bed. 
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The  bed  may  .also  he  instantly  rendered 

rigid  1>\  a    brace   Of  hooks,  and  the  camera 

itself  is  focussed  with  a  long,  continuous 
rack,  governed  by  a  cog  wheel  and  pinion 

held  firmly  in  position  by  a  binding  screw. 

The  plate-holders,  the  lightest  yet  seen, 
are  of  the  Anthony  pattern,  their  plate  car- 
riers being  inserted  from  the  end  and  kept 
in  place  by  metallic  loops. 

The  back  of  the  camera  is  rabbetted  out- 
wardly, and  over  that  moulding  the  plate- 
holder  closes  tightly.  The  latter  is  also 
held  closely  by  hooks. 

The  ground-glass  swings  backward,  out 
of  the  wind  (if  there  be  any),  and  is  held  se- 
curely in  its  frame  by  means  of  metallic 
spring  corners. 

The  camera  is  provided  with  the  vertical 
swing  movement  of  the  back  only,  and  is 
furnished  with  six  double  dry  plate-holders 
as  above,  all  of  which  are  packed  in  a  sub- 
stantial, though  light,  canvas-covered  wood- 
en case,  each  plate-holder  having  a  separate 
compartment.  All  of  the  metallic  trim- 
mings are  nickel  plated.  Those  with  stereo- 
scopic  attachment  are  even  somewhat  light- 
er and  a  trifle  more  compact.  All  are  made 
in  polished  mahogany  at  the  following  rates : 

Including  Six  Double  Dry  Plate  Holders. 

4i  x  62,  without  stereo,  att.,  $52. 

5x8,       "             "         "  55. 

5x8,     with          "         "  55. 

6i  x  8i,       "            "        "  65. 

8  x  ro,       "            "        "  75. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Another  Ingenious  Labor-saver. 

Messrs.  Hill  &  Wilson,  lately  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  have  just  shown  us  a  remarka- 
bly ingenious  instrument  for  photographic 
printing.  Desiring  to  do  their  work  in  the 
best  manner  and  with  a  minimum  of  expend- 
iture both  as  to  time  and  materials,  they 
have  constructed  an  apparatus  operated  by 
clock-work,  whereby  ordinary  silver  or  gel- 
atino-bromide  printing  can  be  quickly  and 
uniformly  performed  automatically. 

The  sensitized  paper  is  cut  into  strips  for 
(say)  a  dozen  (14)  prints  and  the  w7ork  pro- 


ceeds,  after  once  being  let,  with  the  ul 

regularity.     The  Strip  Is  wound 

on  a  cylinder,  and  at  certain  interval 
cording  to  the  degree  or  intensity  of  light, 
passes  beneath  the  negative,  and  when  the 
proper  period  has  elapsed  the  print  revolves 
into  the  dark  chamber  nnd  another  takes 
its  place.  When  the  last  photograph  on 
the  strin  is  printed  a  signal  is  given,  the 
print  passes  onward,  and  the  revolution  of 
the  cvlinder  ceases.  A  dial,  provided  with 
60  delicate  springs,  regulates  the  exposure, 
and  this  is  accomplished  in  the  "simplest 
manner  imaginable.  These  springs  may  be 
inserted,  according  to  the  requirements  of 
the  negative,  in  a  circular  succession  of 
holes,  and  invariably  obey  the  monitor 
which  governs  the  exposure. 

Another  important  feature  is  the  varia- 
tion of  the  speed  according  to  the  actinic 
power  of  the  solar  rays,  gradually  increasing 
towards  noon  and  decreasing  afterwards. 
The  clockwork  runs  unremittingly,  (day  and 
night)  for  ten  days,  consequently  no  read- 
justment is  necessary — that  is,  if  the  work 
is  suspended  for  any  period  within  ten  days, 
the  operation  recommences  with  precisely 
the  same  speed  as  if  it  had  been  constantly 
running. 

The  prints  being  in  strips,  the  toning  is 
necessarily  uniform,  and  it  is  claimed  that 
twenty-five  per  cent.,  at  least,  of  the  mate- 
rial is  economized,  no  margins  being  neces- 
sary ;  there  is  also  a  saving  of  time  in  trim- 
ming. The  printer  has  been  operated  in  our 
presence,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  sky  was  alternately  cloudy  and  cloudless 
the  resulting  prints  were  singularly  uniform. 
The  printer  will  not  be  expensive,  and  will 
therefore  come  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Hot  Weather  Photography. 
Some  fine  stereoscopic  negatives  taken 
with  a  rapid  drop  shutter  have  been  made 
this  week  by  our  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  includ- 
ing views  on  Broadway,  the  harbor,  etc.,  on 
the  genuine  Tropical  plates.  These  can  be 
used  with  any  good  developer  without  ice 
or  alum.  It  is  quite  a  treat  to  look  upon 
such  nice  work. 
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The  Air  Brush. 

One  of  the  striking  novelties  at  the  last 
Convention  was  the  Air  Brush,  a  little 
instrument  which  astonished  and  delighted 
large  concourses  of  people  who  stood  watch- 
ing its  work  in  the  hands  of  one  skill- 
ed in  its  use.  It  is  purely  a  Yankee  inven- 
tion, and  as  ingenious  as  it  is  labor-saving. 
The  effects  producible  are  simply  marvel- 
lous to  those  who  witness  them  for  the  first 
time.  A  little  panful  of  ink  or  color  is 
thrown  at  will  into  soft,  delicate  lines,  or 
heavy,  deep  masses  by  a  simple  pressure  of 
the  thumb  and  an  elevation  of  the  wrist  or 
arm.  The  spray  is  ejected  by  a  needle, 
which  makes  5,000  revolutions  a  minute, 
and  by  means  of  the  slight  forward  or  back- 
ward movement  of  the  thumb  the  quan- 
tity of  color  discharged  is  regulated. 

We  understand  that  the  apparatus  is  now 
in  perfect  working  order,  and  that  it  will 
soon  be  supplied  in  quantities  to  suit  the 
demand. 

An  obvious  advantage  of  this  instrument 
is  the  facility  with  which  the  unskillful  may 
imitate,  if  not  excel  the  hitherto  inimitable 
touches  of  the  skilled  artist.  With  it  any 
person  of  taste  may  do  what  otherwise  he 
could  not  do  without  much  preliminary 
practice,  for  it  renders  unnecessary  that 
laborious  drudgery  every  artist  has  had  to 
perform  in  mastering  the  technique  of  his 
profession ;  but  it  cannot  supply  artistic 
taste  itself,  however  much  it  may  tend  to 
cultivate  it.    See  what  others  think  of  it. 

New  York,  July  16,  1884. 

To  Air  Brush  Mf'g  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
Gents:      Every    one   who   uses   brushes 
should  use  the  "  Air  Brush  "  also. 

W.  Kurtz,  New  York. 

July  17,  1884. 
Air  Brush  Mf'g  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 

Gentlemen  :  I  think  that  the  Air  Brush, 
as  an  accessory  for  shading,  is  smoother  and 
quicker  than  brush  or  stump.       Sarony. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.,  July  7,  1884. 
The  Air  Brush  Mf'g  Co.,  Rockford,  111. 
You  desire  that   I  should  give  you  for 
publication  my  opinion  of  the  Air  Brush. 


I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  so  far 
as  I  have  tested  the  one  in  my  possession 
and  seen  it  used  by  an  artist  more  expert 
than  myself,  I  find  it  possesses  advantages 
beyond  anything  I  had  anticipated,  and  is 
really  a  remarkable  and  valuable  instru- 
ment as  auxiliary  to  the  crayon  or  pencil 
in  the  hands  of  an  artist,  enabling  him  to 
produce  effects  in  a  few  minutes  that  would 
require  hours  of  careful  labor  to  accom- 
plish by  any  other  method,  if  indeed  it 
would  be  possible  by  any  amount  of  labor 
in  the  ordinary  way  to  render  the  same  re- 
sults. 

To  be  frank,  however,  I  must  express  a 
doubt  of  its  being  a  benefit  to  art  indus- 
tries, since  the  facility  with  which  work 
can  be  accomplished  with  it — and  really 
good  work,  too,  will  have  a  tendency  to 
cheapen  art  productions  by  making  it  pos- 
sible for  those  of  less  ability  to  compete 
with  first-class  talent. 

Nevertheless,  since  it  is  an  established 
fact  and  cannot  be  voted  out  of  existence 
or  ignored,  it  is  probably  best  to  make  the 
most  of  it  by  getting  out  of  it  all  the  ad- 
vantages  possible.  And  while  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  admit  that  there  could  be  any  excel- 
lence in  an  appliance  that  would  tend  to 
reduce  art  to  mere  mechanism,  I  cannot  but 
concede  that  the  Air  Brush  is  as  free  from 
such  objections  in  its  application  and  results 
as  the  ordinary  brush  or  pencil,  and  there- 
fore I  reluctantly  endorse  the  so-called  ma- 
chine. Very  truly,  J.  H.  Kent. 

Mr.  Will.  H.  McEntee  demonstrated 
before  the  Kit-Kat  Club  "the  workings 
of  the  Air  Brush,  a  new  art  tool  for  the 
production  of  drawings  in  liquid  pigments," 
on  Monday  evening,  July  21st,  at  No.  23 
East  14th  St.,  this  city. 


The  death  of  Mumler,  the  spirit  photog- 
rapher, revives  some  interest  in  "  spirit  pho- 
tography," by  which  fifteen  years  ago  he 
made  quite  a  sensation.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  witnesses  may  now  throw 
some  additional  light  on  the  subject. 
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Fifth  Annual  Excursion. 

New  Yokk,  July  5,  1884. 

Editor  Bulletin. 

It  afforded  me  much  pleasure  to  be  pres- 
ent on  the  occasion  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Antho- 
ny &  Co's  Employees'  Fifth  Annual  Excur- 
sion, which  took  place  on  Thursday,  July 
3rd,  at  Mount  Pleasant  on  the  Hudson. 

The  "Republic"  is  the  "Jumbo"  of 
barges,  and  Capt.  Ryan  the  '*  Barnum  "  of 
the  fleet.  The  day  was  fine  and  the  Grove 
seemed  to  be  charmed,  for  music  was  dis- 
coursed by  Prof.  Chave's  Band.  The  en- 
tire party  gave  themselves  up  to  pleasure, 
and  nothing  occurred  to  mar  its  enjoyment. 

We  missed  the  genial  face  of  the  Egyp- 
tian, which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
at  the  Roche  testimonial  dinner,  and  heard 
a  long  drawn  sigh  on  account  of  his  ab- 
sence. 

We  also  regretted  that  urgent  business 
detained  the  manager  of  the  factory  from 
being  with  us. 

All  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell.  When 
the  next  excursion  takes  place,  please  count 
us  in.     We  remain  yours,  etc. 

Guest. 


A  New  Gelatino-Chloride  Emulsion 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  L 
Henderson,  who  has  just  arrived  here  from 
London,  we  have  been  favored  with  the  fol- 
lowing formula,  contributed  by  Mr.  John 
Crosby,  we  believe,  for  a  new  gelatino-chlo- 
ride  emulsion.  Some  of  the  results  shown 
on  opal  glass  were  certainly  very  beautiful. 
As  given  by  Mr.  H.  the  formula  stands 
thus  : 

Hard  gelatine,  80  grains,  dissolved  in 
one  and  a  half  ounces  of  water  ;  nitrate  of 
silver,  75  grains,  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water;  chloride  of  sodium,  21  grains; 
citrate  of  potash,  ^  ounce ;  warm  and  dis- 
solve. 

Warm  the  solution  of  silver  and  gently 
pour  it  into  the  gelatine;  then  add  the 
sodium  and  citrate,  also  warm,  stirring  all 
the  time.  Pour  into  a  dish  to  set.  Work 
in  a  yellow  light.     Wash  in  the  ordinary 


way,  bttt  keep  very  cool,  a>  I  bit  is  very  1 1 1  in. 
Then  melt  up  and  add  two  drains  of  alco- 
hol, containing  three  grains  of  salicylic 
acid  and  one  grain  of  chrome  alum  in  a  lit- 
tle water.      Warm,  filter  and  coat. 

The  emulsion  is  almost  as  thin  as  water. 
If  great  contrast  is  wanted,  work  it  thicker  ; 
the  reverse  of  this  for  softness  The  emul- 
sion will  not  keep :  therefore  make  small 
batches,  as  required. 

Tone  in  a  borax  bath.  Well  wash  and 
fix  in  hypo,  20  per  cent.,  at  least  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes.  Wash  well  and  give  a  bath 
of  alum.  I  print  in  the  ordinary  printing- 
frames  and  find  no  difficulty  in  using  them. 
Put  the  negative  and  opal  glass  to  one  end 
and  examine  as  often  as  you  please. 


An  Influx  of  British  Photographic 
Celebrities. 
Many  of  the  more  prominent  gentlemen 
whose  names  are  identified  with  the  photo- 
graphic art  in  Great  Britain  are  about  to 
visit  our  shores  for  the  purpose  of  attend- 
ing the  meetings  of  the  British  Association 
for  the  advancement  of  science  soon  to  be 
held  in  Montreal,  and  to  join  the  excursion- 
ists who  intend  to  catch  a  few  glimpses  of 
our  Western  wonders  in  the  Yellowstone, 
the  Yosemite,  and  other  inviting  fields. 
Mr.  Henderson  has  already  arrived  and  will 
be  in  attendance  at  Cincinnati  during  the 
Convention.  Captain  Abney,  Messrs  True- 
man  Wood,  Frederick  York,  James  Glaish- 
er  and  others  will  follow,  nearly  of  all 
whom  we  are  promised  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  in  this  city. 


Mr.  B.  J.  Falk  has  kindly  sent  us  some 
prints  of  his  aerial  portraits.  One  particu- 
larly, "The  Curfew,"  in  which  Mrs.  Chas. 
Watson,  the  actress,  is  shown  in  the  clever 
attitude  of  swinging  over  the  battlement  is 
remarkably  good.  The  difficulty  in  the 
way  both  of  the  subject  and  the  photog- 
rapher are  graphically  given  in  an  article 
published  in  the  Dramatic  News  of  May 
27,  entitled  Mid-air  Photography* 
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July  Meeting  of  the  Photographic  Society 

of  France,— \  Claim  ot  Priority  by 

M.  Tailfer.— 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Society  of  France  was  held  on 
Friday  last,  the  4th  instant,  M.  Davanne 
in  the  chair. 

M.  Attout  Tailfer,  the  maker  of  the  iso- 
chromatic  gelatino  bromide  of  silver  plates, 
made  a  protest  against  the  tendency  of  the 
Germans  to  pirate  his  patented  process, 
and  to  publish  as  their  own  his  mode  of 
working.  He  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Society  to  the  publications  of  Vogel,  and 
of  Lohse,  of  Potsdam.  The  latter  had 
taken  his  formula  to  the  letter,  and  was  re- 
ported as  follows  in  the  Photo graphisches 
Archives : 

"  Loshe,  of  Potsdam,  has  indicated  a 
simple  means  of  preparing  isochromaiic 
plates  similar  to  those  presented  to  the  So- 
ciety in  18S3  by  Messrs.  Tailfer  &  Clayton. 

"He  (M.  Loshe)  takes  an  ordinary  gela- 
tfno-bromide  of  silver  plate  and  plunges  it 
into  a  bath  of  eosine  rendered  alkaline  by 
ammonia.  The  effect  obtained  depends 
upon  the  concentration  of  the  solution  of 
eosine.  If  the  maximum  of  sensitiveness 
for  the  yellow  be  required  it  is  obtained  in 
mixing — 

Water, 100  parts. 

Eosine, 3     *" 

Ammonia, 10     " 

The  quantity  of  eosine  which  the  gelatine 
absorbs  is  very  small,  nevertheless  its  action 
is  very  power  ml. 

"By  employing  curcuma  instead  of  eo- 
sine better  results  can  be  obtained,  as  the 
plates  are  not  only  sensitive  to  the  yellow 
rays,  but  all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum,  from 
the  violet  to  the  yellow,  have  an  influence 
upon  the  plate.  If  it  be  necessary  that  the 
yellow  should  have  a  predominant  action 
upon  the  prepared  surface  it  would  be  prob- 
ably better  to  employ  a  mixture  of  eosine 
and  curcuma  in  the  solutions." 

A  long  discussion  took  place,  in  which  it 
was  proved  that  Major  Waterhouse,  of  Cal- 
cutta, was  the  first  to  propose  coloring  the 


film  to  obtain  different  results ;  then  Ducos 
du  Hauron.  But  the  Secretary  said  that 
he  supposed  that  the  latter  gentleman  only 
employed  the  eosine  in  collodion  emulsions, 
and  not  in  those  of  gelatine  I  answered 
that  I  had  prepared  plates  by  staining  the 
gelatine  emulsion  with  eosine  for  Ducos  du 
Hauron,  and  for  many  of  his  pupils,  years 
ago.  A  further  discussion  would  have  de- 
generated into  the  question  of  commercial 
rights,  etc.,  so  M.  Tailfer  was  requested  to 
address  a  letter  to  the  Society  stating  his 
grievance. — British  Jour7ial  of  Photogra- 
Ewing &  Co., 
Of  Toronto,  have  mailed  us  a  handsome 
specimen  of  the  typographic  art  printed  in 
true  blue,  announcing  their  removal  to  new 
and  commodious  premises  at  No.  87  Front 
St.,  in  that  city,  where  they  have  fitted  up 
one  of  the  most  convenient  and  complete 
establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  Dominion. 
The  building  is  situated  directly  opposite 
the  Queen's  Hotel,  and  is  a  handsome  red 
brick  and  cut  stone  structure,  comprising 
four  immense  flats. 

On  the  first  floor  is  the  machinery  and 
also  the  whitening  and  packing  room;  the 
second  is  an  immense  sample  and  stock 
room,  and  the  third  and  fourth  fiats  consti- 
tute the  picture-frame,  minor  and  mould- 
ing finishing  rooms. 

Photographic  stock  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture of  tne  business,  which  is  being  devel- 
oped, it  would  seem,  with  surprising  rapidity. 
All  the  novelties  may  be  seen  there,  it  is 
said,  and  every  photographic  requisite  may 
be  had  of  this  enterprising  firm. 


Ho  for  Cincinnati  !  Mr.  Clifford  will  be 
there,  and  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  will  be  there, 
so  says  The  Eye.  Mr.  Smith  also  promises 
the  attendance  of  the  Illinois  photographers 
en  masse,  and  the  State  ot  Illinois  Photo- 
graphic Society.  This  gentleman  is  very 
sanguine  concerning  the  success  of  the  forth- 
coming Convention.  Let  us  hope  that  his 
"great  expectations"  will  be  abundantly 
realized. 
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An  Improved  Light  for  the  Dark  Room. 
A  FINE  olive  green,  found  to  be  one  of 
if  not  the  best  (Mr.  Hull  says  it  is  decided- 
ly the  best,)  color  for  the  dark  room  win- 
dow, may  readily  be  provided  by  flowing 
one  side  of  the  ordinary  orange  colored 
glass  with  a  solution  of  aniline  green  in 
ordinary  negative  varnish.  Mr.  Newton, 
who  has  sought  a  simple  method  of  prepar- 
ing this  glass  on  account  of  the  difficulty  in 
getting  it  from  the  stores,  recommends 
the  above.  The  orange  glass  is  nearly  al- 
ways on  hand  with  the  photographer,  and 
easily  procurable  by  the  amateur.  If  not, 
the  same  effect  may  be  secured  by  flowing 
sheets  of  glass  on  one  side  with  aniline 
orange  and  the  opposite  side  with  aniline 
green. 

Stoddard's  Camera  and  Posing  Chair, 
Mr.  I.  H.  Stoddard,  of  New  Haven, 
whose  inventive  and  mechanical  ability  our 
readers  have  already  had  several  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  and  admiring,  has  just 
shown  us  two  beautiful  novelties.  Both 
were  made  entirely  by  his  own  hands,  and 
the  quality  of  the  workmanship  speaks  for 
itself.  If  many  of  our  customers  were  so 
skillful  in  the  use  of  tools  and  as  ingenious 
in  contrivance,  there  would  be  little  left  for 
the  apparatus  makers  to  do.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard proposes  to  attend  the  Convention  in 
Cincinnati,  where  these  excellent  specimens 
of  handiwork  will  be  on  daily  exhiiition, 
and  their  novelty  in  construction  and  hand- 
some  finish  may  be  fully  examined  and  ad- 
mired. 

M.  Klary  in  America. 
M.  Klary,  who  formerly  conducted  a 
flourishing  business  in  Algiers,  has  aban- 
doned Africa  for  Paris,  where  he  intends 
to  reopen  on  a  magnificent  scale,  and  with 
all  the  later  improvements.  Part  of  the 
plan  will  include  portraiture  by  electricity, 
for  the  better  introduction  of  which  M. 
Klary  has  favored  America  with  this  visit. 
M.  Klary  expresses  himself  very  favorably 
regarding  many  things  here,  and  is  espec- 
ially pleased  with  the  decided  superiority  of 


American  work,  particularly  in  the  h         I 
artificial  light  as  practiced  by   Mr   Kurtz, 

the  results  of  which  are  greatly  in  advance 
of  an)  thing  yonder 

There  is  one  point,  however,  that  this 
gentleman  observes  to  our  disadvantage, 
he  thinks — we  might  Itain  a  lesson  or  two 
in  regard  to  general  neatness  and  order  in 
the  galleries,  not  only  in  the  reception  roum 
but  in  the  operating  and  other  apartment.-, 
and  be  a  trifle  more  polite,  or  attentive  rath- 
er, in  the  reception  room.  The  French 
may,  if  anything,  be  almost  too  obsequious 
in  manner  towards  their  clientele,  but  the 
new  world  photographer  peinaps  makes 
something  of  a  mistake  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. Foreign  travel  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  best  means  to  educate,  and  ocean 
fares  are  cheap. 

Amongst  the  750  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Association  who  have  signified  their  in- 
tention of  attending  the  meeting  at  Mon- 
treal on  August  27,  we  notice  one  name 
very  familiar  to  us,  Mr.  York,  of  Notiing 
Hall,  London,  the  extensive  manufacturer 
of  optical  lantern  slides.  We  hear  that  he 
intends  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  the 
United  States  as  well  as  Canada.  He  will 
doubtless  call  on  some  of  our  photographic 
friends,  as  he  will  have  his  camera  with 
him  and  may  want  a  little  professional  as- 
sistance, which  we  are  sure  will  be  most 
cordially  granted. 

Mr.  Kenney,  ol  Hackettstown,  X.  J., 
sends  us  a  remarkable  outdoor  group  ol 
the  Smith  Family,  of  whom  there  are  said 
to  be  six  generations  before  the  camera. 
The  group,  ol  course,  represents  both  sexes 
of  all  ages,  and  was  made  on  an  Eastman 
Special  plate  with  an  8  x  10  F.  A.  single 
achromatic  lens. 

The  railroads  generally  in  the  West  and 
Southwest  have  granted  special  rates  to  toe 
photographers  attening  the  Convention,  and 
some  of  them  agree  to  return  the  excursion- 
ists at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  mile.  On 
most  of  the  roads  tickets  will  be  good  two 
days  before  and  three  days  after  the  Con- 
vention. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  July  16,  1884. 

Friend  Barker. 

The  14  x  17  Camera,*  just  received  from 
you,  is  the  best  and  most  complete  one 
that  I  have  ever  worked.  The  first  sit- 
tings made  with  it  were  of  Gov.  Cleveland, 
(eight  in  number,)  and  the  compliment  paid 
us  by  the  Governor  should  have  been  given 
the  makers.  Your  friend, 
E.  S.  Sterry, 

of  McDonald  &  Sterry. 


New  York,  July  8,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
Dear  Sirs :  I  have  given  the 
' '  Waterproof  Retouching  Varnish  " 
you  sent  me  a  thorough  trial,  and 
rind  it  just  what  retouchers  have  long 
looked  for  and  what  photographers 
have  needed.  It  is  superior  to  any 
varnish  I  have  ever  used,  and  works 
splendidly  without  grinding  or  any 
other  preparation. 

Yours  truly. 

J.  K.  Cole. 
Retoucher  for  the  trade. 


Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July  4,  i88>. 

Editor  Anthony's  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sir:  An  article  by  C.  T.  Ches- 
terman,  reprinted  in  the  June  Bulletin, 
(p.  242),  contains  a  misstatement  which  I 
wish  you  would  kindly  correct  in  your  nexi 
issue.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Heliotype 
Co.  own  the  rights  covered  by  my  patents 
in  this  country.  The  Heliotype  Co.  do 
not  own  any  rights  under  my  patents,  and 
the  process  is  now  operated  only  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  Crosscup  &  West,  who  are 
the  sole  licensees.  There  are  o;her  mis- 
statements in  the  same  article,  but  1  think 
ihey  will  take  care  of  themselves.     My  ox- 

*  14  x  17  Climax  Camera  with  a  Double  Swing, 
Telescopic  iiea  and  Benster  Plate-holder. — Ed. 


ygen  cylinder,  shown  on  p.  253,  holds  thirty 
feet  of  gas  instead  of  eighty. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Fred.  E.  Ives. 


St.  Georges,  Bermuda,  April,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentiemen  :  I  presume  that  I  shall  soon 
have  to  keep  a  stock  house,  on  account  of 
the  grief  that  the  innumerable  amateurs 
come  to  in  Bermuda.  I  am  told  that  with 
one  lady  on  board  ship,  whilst  taking  in- 
stantaneous views  going  down  channel,  the 
ship  gave  a  lurch  and  overboard  tripped 
tripod  and  camera.  One  day  in  front  of 
Hamilton  Hotel  I  was  amused  at  the  way 
an  amateur  grabbed  hold  of  the  lens  to 
carry  his  camera  along.  He  was  well 
dressed,  but  some  way  lost  his  balance,  and 
his  camera  left  the  lens  in  his  hand.  Enough 
focussing  glass  was  left  for  his  purpose  ap- 
parently;  but  the  trouble  was  with  his  part- 
ner, who  had  mixed  up  exposed  plates  with 
non-exposed,  when  the  camera  man  told 
him  that  any  blasted  fool  could  tell  that, 
and  assorted  them  in  the  street  to  the  satis- 
faction of  both  parties. 

Another  amateur  came  in  with  as  much 
haste  as  if  he  had  been  shot  out  of  a  130- 
ton  gun  to  buy,  beg,  or  borrow  a  ground 
gla»s,  as  he  had  accidentally  trod  on  the 
one  that  he  had  ;  another  broke  the  tripod 
screw  of  the  camera,  and  the  urchins  col- 
lected the  pieces  as  souvenirs.  There  was, 
however,  one  man  who  understood  what  he 
was  about,  and  had  made  a  series  of  good 
negatives,  had  done  the  Island  with  his  wife 
in  a  little  cariole  ;  but  vanity  was  part  of 
the  stock  on  hand,  consequently  driving  up 
Front  Street  near  the  Ice  House,  the  cam- 
era must  be  seen  hanging  out  over  the 
back  seat,  when  an  unexpected  jolt  caused 
said  camera  to  go  out  on  its  own  account, 
and  the  ama'eurs,  when  endeavoring  to  save 
their  apparatus,  tumbled  out  the  box  of 
negatives  and  all  were  spread  out  to  public 
gaze.  A  boy  who  assisted  to  pick  up  the 
glass  was  heard  to  say',  "  can't  see  a  darn 
thing."  Yours, 

John  A.  Frith. 
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Fifth    Annual    {gonu^ntion 

OF    THE 

fhotograplters'  Associa- 
tion of  Jtmcrica, 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  is 
now  an  event  of  the  past,  and  one  of  the 
most  successful  gatherings  of  the  photo- 
graphic fraternity  that  has  ever  been  con- 
vened in  any  land  has  since  our  last  issue  as- 
sembled and  dispersed.  Upwards  of  two 
thousand  enthusiastic  practitioners  of  the 
photographic  art  were  witnesses  and  partic- 
ipants, either  as  professionals  or  amateurs. 

For  several  days  prior  to  the  29th,  the 
designated  date  of  assembly,  scores  of  zeal- 
ous gentlemen,  accompanied  by  their  rela- 
tives and  friends,  had  already  registered 
their  names  at  the  Palace  Hotel  and  else- 
where in  Cincinnati,  to  be  in  readiness  for 
the  forthcoming  conclave.  On  that  day  at 
the  appointed  hour  the  talented  and  popu- 
lar president,  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent,  announced 
in  brief  but  stirring  words  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  Convention,  and  the  business  at 
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once  began ;  while  in  another  portion  of  the 
immense  hall  were  gathered  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  art 
America  has  yet  produced  for  the  admiration 
of  the  craft  and  the  gratification  of  the  public. 

Under  the  same  roof  were  also  exposed 
for  exhibition  the  largest  and  most  elabo- 
rate display  of  photographic  apparatus,  ma- 
terials, chemicals  and  accessories  brought 
together  on  this  continent,  including  an 
immense  array  o  f  Entrekin's  celebrated 
Eureka  burnishers  ;  an  ingenious  and  highly 
finished  camera  and  position  chair  invented 
by  Mr.  I.  H.  Stoddard  and  produced  by 
his  own  hands ;  the  unique  self- working 
printing  machine  of  Messrs.  Hill  &  Wilson, 
of  Salt  Lake  City  ;  the  Novel  Fairy  camera, 
lately  introduced,  and  a  host  of  other  novel- 
ties and  requisites. 

As  to  backgrounds  and  accessories  the 
display  was  truly  surprising  ;  and  the  queer 
little  instrument  known  as  the  air  brush, 
there  operated  by  Mr.  McEntee,  astonished 
all  who  for  the  first  time  became  aware 
of  its  possibilities. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  Convention 
was  the  active  co-operation  of  the  rival  dry 
plate  manufacturers,  by  two  of  whom  good 
round  sums  were  offered  as  prizes.  This  had 
the  somewhat  unexpected  effect  of  adding 
largely  to  the  exhibits,  and  giving  great 
prominence  to  certain  varieties  of  dry  plates, 
for  many  were  hopeful  of  being  classed 
among  the  fortunate  competitors. 

It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  very 
finest  work  exhibited  was  made  on  the  East- 
man Dry  Plates,  specially  those  by  Messrs. 
J.  H.  Kent  and  Gregg,  of  Rochester,  al- 
though no  prizes  were  offered  by  the  East- 
man Dry  Plate  Company.  These  exhibits 
were  therefore  not  entered  in  competition 
for  any  prize. 


Another  noticeable  change  was  the  mea- 
greness  of  discursive,  and  the  abundance  of 
informal  instruction  provided.  Very  few 
papers  were  read,  but  in  extent  the  oral 
dissemination  of  practical  information  was 
almost  unlimited,  and  its  usefulness  will 
soon  become  apparent.  The  wisdom  of 
this  course  became  so  manifest  that,  with- 
out doubt,  the  long,  time-consuming  dis- 
sertations once  in  vogue  will  be  reserved 
exclusively  for  publication  by  the  press 
from  this  day  forward.  And  well  they 
might  be,  perhaps.  When  the  tired  work- 
man desists  from  his  accustomed  duties  and 
spares  a  few  days  for  much  needed  rest,  it 
is  unwise  indeed  to  devote  the  few  fleeting 
hours  at  his  disposal  to  a  discussion  of  sub- 
jects that  he  can  more  intelligently  pursue 
in  the  privacy  of  his  own  home  and  at  his 
leisure. 

Throughout,  the  very  best  of  feeling  was 
displayed,  and,  for  so  large  an  assemblage, 
an  unanimity  of  action  that  does  great  cred- 
it to  the  participants.  Good  fellowship  in 
high  degree  prevailed,  paving  the  way  for 
much  mutual  counsel  and  instruction ;  the 
opportunities  lor  intelligent  criticism  of  the 
different  exhibits  were  never  greater,  and 
many  an  aspirant  for  future  fame  must  have 
been  benefitted  thereby  immeasurably. 

Comparison  affords  one  of  the  best  means 
for  improvement,  and  its  effect  on  so  large 
a  number  is  well-nigh  incalculable.  The 
practical  outcome  of  so  much  widely  distrib- 
uted experience  and  observation  is  very  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  primal  cause  of 
that  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which 
American  photography  has  thus  far  at- 
tained. 

In  this  respect  the  Convention  just  closed 
was  truly  successful,  promising  much  for  the 
real  advancement  of  its  members,  and  went 
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far  towards  promoting  that  wide  spread  in- 
terest which  should  be  shared  by  the  .en- 
tire fraternity. 

That  favored  few  who  by  dint  of  cul- 
ture or  endowment  lead  the  van  in  pho- 
tographic trt  very  naturally  disclaim  much 
benefit  from  these  annual  reunions ;  but 
surely  there  can  be  none  so  wholly  un- 
mindful of  the  less  fortunate  as  to  feel  no 
interest  in  their  behalf  and  to  deny  a  help- 
ing hand.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  sufficient 
effort  is  not  expended  to  induce  these  possi- 
ble benefactors  to  lend  their  aid ;  but  little 
by  little  even  this  difficulty  may  be  over- 
come, under  the  influence  of  generous  im- 
pulses and  judicious  management. 

Notwithstanding,  it  gives  us  great  pleas- 
ure to  record  the  fact  that  several  very 
eminent  photographers,  whose  work  pro- 
claims them  to  be  in  the  foremost  ranks, 
contributed  liberally  in  means,  time,  in- 
fluence and  talent  to  render  good  service 
and  encouragement  to  the  fraternity  at  large. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  for  the  zeal 
with  which  the  officers  discharged  their 
arduous  duties,  and  they  have  thus  earned 
the  lasting  esteem  of  the  entire  profession. 

Under  the  new  management  and  the  lead- 
ership of  so  successful  a  man  as  Mr.  Landy, 
the  next  annual  Convention  in  Buffalo  gives 
great  promise. 


Cincinnati,  July  29,  1884. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
10*30  a.  M.  by  President  Kent. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  and  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati, 
Secretary  Leo  Weingartner  delivered  the 
address  of  welcome,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America : 
It  was  expected  that  the  Governor  of  the 


State  of  Ohio  would  be  present  to-day  to  wel- 
come you  to  our  city  and  t<>  our  state,  but  be 
has  been  detained  at  Columbus  I 

duties,  and  the  Mayor  being  OUt  of  town,  this 
pleasant  duty  has  devolved  upon  me.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I  bid  you  welcome  to  the  city  and  its  hospi- 
talities, and  I  trust  your  stay  with  us  will  be 
both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  that  you  will 
return  to  your  homes  satisfied  that  the  officers 
of  the  Association  have  done  all  in  their  power 
to  make  the  Fifth  Annual  Convemion  a  suc- 
cess in  every  respect.     (Applause.) 

The  President.  I  regret  that  we  could 
not  have  had  the  Governor  here  to  deliver 
the  opening  address  as  it  was  expected,  and, 
as  has  been  intimated  by  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner, that  we  could  not  have  had  the  Mayor 
also.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  of 
these  could  have  met  with  us  and  given 
us  an  address  of  welcome  ;  but  I  congratu- 
late you  upon  having  escaped  a  long  address 
from  your  President  or  Secretary  in  conse- 
j  quence  of  being  disappointed  by  these  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen.  Without  any  other 
formality  I  will  now  announce  the  Conven- 
tion open  for  business.  I  see  that  Mr.  E. 
L.  Wilson  has  come  to  the  hall ;  will  he 
please  come  forward  to  the  stage. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Association  (I  should 
say,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  I  see  there  are 
some  ladies  in  the  audience).  I  have  to 
make  an  acknowledgment  in  opening  this 
Convention  of  a  weakness  I  possess.  I  nev- 
er possessed  but  one,  but  the  one  I  speak  of 
has  troubled  me  all  my  life,  and  I  regret 
to  say  that  it  does  not  decrease  with  my  in- 
creasing years;  I  refer  to  my  inability  to 
remember  names  and  faces.  I  am  able  to 
remember  the  names  of  my  most  intimate 
friends ;  for  instance,  I  can  remember  our 
friend  and  co-worker  here,  Mr.  Ryder  (I 
think  that  is  his  name),  and  whom  I  shall 
never  forget ;  also  I  can  remember  our 
friend  Mr.  Weingartner,  and  our  distin- 
guished friend  here,  Mr.  Wilson,  whom  no- 
body will  forget,  if  he  ca7i  help  it.  And, 
too,  here  is  our  vigilant  and  faithful  ex-pres- 
ident, who  has  so  peculiar  a  name  I  am  un- 
able to  recall  it  at  this  time.  I  remember 
to  have  read  it  in  the   Bible   when  I  was 
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younger.  I  believe  it  comes  somewhere  be- 
fore Judges — a  position  I  trust  he  will  nev- 
er be  compelled  to  occupy.  I  mention  this 
peculiarity  of  mine  as  an  excuse  for  asking 
each  one  of  you  when  you  arise  to  address 
the  Convention,  or  to  make  an  elaborate 
speech,  to  announce  distinctly  your  name 
and  address,  rather  than  to  place  depend- 
ence on  my  memory  ;  and  if  I  should  chance 
to  call  Brown  Smith,  or  Smith  Brown,  I 
trust  you  will  make  no  exception  to  it,  and 
remember  that  your  identity  is  not  impaired 
by  the  mistake.  Without  further  remarks 
we  will  now  proceed  to  business.  (Ap- 
plause). 

I  think  the  first  matter  is  the  calling  of 
the  roll ;  but,  if  I  remember  aright,  this  has 
been  dispensed  with  at  all  the  former  meet- 
ings, and  it  seems  to  be  entirely  unneces- 
sary. A  motion  will  be  entertained  to  dis- 
pense with  the  calling  of  the  roll. 

The  motion  to  dispense  with  the  calling 
of  the  roll  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  next  business  in  order  is  the  reading 
of  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  If  the 
Secretary  has  prepared  the  minutes  they 
will  be  read. 

A  motion  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  was  carried. 

The  next  business  in  order  is  the  report 
of  the  standing  and  special  committees, 
which  will  be  read  by  their  titles.  In  the 
order  of  business  in  the  by-laws  these  re- 
ports may  be  read  in  full  or  by  their  titles, 
and  laid  on  the  table  for  future  considera- 
tion. I  understand  there  is  a  report  made 
by  Mr.  Gentile,  which  he  is  to  read  ;  also  a 
report  made  by  J.  Traill  Taylor,  which  has 
not  yet  been  received.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion Mr.  Gentile  will  now  read  his  report. 

Report  011  the  P)-ogress  of  Photography. 

BY  C.  GENTILE. 

The  President  of  our  Association  has  inform- 
ed me  that  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor  had  resigned 
his  position  on  the  committee  appointed  at  the 
Milwaukee  Convention  to  report  on  the  Progress 
of  Photography,  and  that  he  would  expect  me 
to  make  a  report  or  get  the  committee  to  do 
so. 

As  the  committee  has  had  no  opportunity  to 
confer  together  or  make  a  joint  report  I  will 


endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  make  an 
individual  report,  which  I  hope  will  only  be 
supplemental  to  those  by  others  who  are  more 
capable  than  myself  to  furnish  one. 

I  much  regret  that  we  have  no  report  from 
the  able  pen  of  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor,  as  I  know 
it  would  have  interested  us  and  been  apprecia- 
ted.* 

As  regards  the  Progress  of  Photography 
during  the  past  year,  it  will  appear  that  there 
has  not  been  any  very  marked  improvement  to 
record.  But  let  us  reflect  and  see  what  has 
been  done,  for  most  assuredly  there  has  been 
great  progress  in  the  spread  of  the  knowledge 
of  our  art-science.  Never  has  there  been  a 
year  so  prolific  in  the  creation  of  photogra- 
phers in  America  as  the  past  one.  If  we  go 
on  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  number  of  amateurs  will  out- 
number the  professionals.  In  my  opinion  this 
influx  of  educated  men  of  an  enquiring  turn  of 
mind  will  be  anything  but  harmful  to  our  pro- 
fession ;  it  will  assuredly  tend  to  elevate  it  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public,  a  thing  we  stand 
in  need  of. 

One  rapid  stride  that  photography  has  re- 
cently taken  is  the  use  that  is  made  of  it  in 
courts  of  law  as  a  means  of  aiding  juries  to 
form  just  and  exact  opinions  on  matters  that 
otherwise  would  be  in  doubt. 

In  cases  of  forger)-,  duplications  of  precious 
documents,  comparisons  of  specimens,  of  text- 
ile fabrics,  blood  and  crystals,  it  is  constantly 
used  with  ever-increasing  advantage,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  testimony  of  the  expert  is  put 
beyond  the  question  of  a  doubt.  The  detec- 
tive camera  has  also  been  brought  into  prac- 
tical use,  and  adds  its  assistance  in  the  detec- 
tion of  the  criminal.  +  In  jails  and  peniten- 
tiaries, likewise,  the  camera  and  photographer 
has  penetrated,  and  an  instantaneous  likeness 
of  each  new  inmate  puts  the  prison  authorities 
in  possession  of  a  description  of  a  prisoner  far 
more  accurate  than  any  verbal  explanation. 
Many  experts  have  been  brought  from  the 
ranks  of  the  amateur  photographer,  because 
the  professional  photographer  has  not  the  time 
or  means  to  make  it  a  specialty  and  give  it  that 
study  an  amateur  is  capable  of  doing. 

In  Europe  one  of  the  most  marked  improve- 
ments or  discoveries  has  been  made  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Yogel  of  Berlin,  he  having  discovered 


*  A  communication  has  since  been  received,  as 
seen  elsewhere. — Ed. 

t  And  many  beautiful  and  interesting  things  not 
criminal. — Ed. 
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a  process  by  which  colors  can  be  photographed 
in  a  manner  that  will  render  their  just  values 
more  correctly  than  hitherto  has  been  the  case. 
The  learned  Doctor  has  given  his  process  to 
the  world,  which  has  been  appreciated  by  his 
countrymen,  who  have  voted  a  handsome  tes- 
timonial prize  for  his  services  in  this  and  other 
improvements  in  our  art.  However,  from  re- 
cent European  advices  it  seems  likely  that  Dr. 
Vogel's  claims  to  this  discovery  are  to  be  dis- 
puted, as  Mons.  Attaut  Tailfer,  a  Frenchman, 
claims  that  he  is  the  inventor  and  patentee  of 
the  isochromatic  gelatino-bromide  of  silver 
plates  ;  and  in  a  long  discussion  that  occurred 
on  the  4th  of  July  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  France  it  was  proved  that  Major 
Waterhouse  of  Calcutta  had  a  prior  claim, 
being  the  first  to  propose  coloring  the  film  to 
obtain  different  results. 

In  many  branches  of  what  would  be  called 
commercial  photography,  great  progress  has 
been  made  during  the  past  year. 

I  have  reference  to  the  mechanical  means  of 
rapidly  multiplying  photographs  by  means  of 
processes  known  as  typographical  or  litho- 
graphic ;  a  process  known  as  the  ink  process 
gives  very  beautiful  results,  being  extensively- 
used  in  England,  and  we  frequently  receive  il- 
lustrations in  their  journals  that  prove  the  per- 
fection they  have  arrived  at  in  this  mode  of 
producing  a  plate  that  can  be  employed  in 
the  steam  press,  as  the  Sprague  ink  photo- 
graph, which  has  been  used  for  book  illustra- 
tions. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  our  daily  papers 
will  be  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  photography, 
for  there  have  been  many  and  great  improve- 
ments in  block  work  by  Ives,  Meisenbach  and 
several  others  well  known  to  us. 

The  bromo-gelatine  dry  plate  as  we  see  from 
the  exhibition  before  us  in  these  halls  has  made 
immense  strides  in  popularity  during  the  past 
year.  It  is  needless  to  say  much  on  this  sub- 
ject when  we  have  such  a  show  before  us  of 
facts  indisputably  proving  the  superiority  of 
the  dry  plate  over  collodion  and  the  negative 
bath,  which  are  being  very  rapidly  put  aside 
by  all  progressive  photographers  to-day.  An 
operator  now  who  cannot  work  dry  plates  sat- 
isfactorily stands  a  poor  show  of  obtaining  a 
first-class  situation. 

The  dry  plate  has  caused  a  revolution  in  our 
business  in  many  ways  ;  the  smallest  country 
photographers  can  now  claim  to  use  exactly 
the  same  chemicals  as  the  best  operator  in  our 


profession  :  but  I  would  remind  them  oi 
cent  remark  made  by  Colonel  Stuart  Wortley 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Photograph:* 
ety  of  Great  Britain,  when  he  said  he  could 
teach  a  person  how  to  make  a  plate,  but  that 
to  develope  a  plate  was  a  science — a  most  true 
remark  as  regards  developing.  The  making 
of  a  really  first-class  plate  is  no  easy  matter, 
as  any  one  thoroughly  conversant  with  their 
manufacture  will  admit. 

I  regret  to  say  that  during  the  past  year  we 
have  lost  several  leading  lights  in  photographic 
literature — I  allude  chiefly  to  the  recent  loss  to 
photographic  journalism  of  Mr.  H.  Baden  Prit- 
chard,  who  has  done  much  for  us,  and  I  am 
sure  his  death  will  be  a  great  loss.  There  have 
been  several  other  losses  of  men  prominent  in 
the  profession  in  England  and  other  countries 
in  Europe,  but  it  gives  me  •  great  pleasure  to 
state  that  I  have  not  to  record  the  death  of 
many  in  America. 

As  regards  the  progress  of  our  literature  it 
seems  to  be  rapidly  increasing;  for  instance* 
in  Chicago  we  have  a  weekly  and  also  a  fort- 
nightly published  in  the  interest  of  our  art. 

In  Europe  the  governments  take  an  interest 
in  photography  that  is  not  done  in  this  coun- 
try. The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  invited  a 
congress  of  photographers  to  assemble  at  Brus- 
sels to  take  into  consideration  the  advisability 
of  greater  accuracy  in  the  use  of  terms  and 
uniformity  with  regard  to  photographic  di- 
mensions. 

In  England  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain  has  accomplished  something  on 
this  subject  by  establishing  standards  for  screws 
and  flanges. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  not  be  inappropriate 
for  this  Association  to  take  steps  to  be  repre- 
sented at  the  congress  to  be  held  in  Belgium. 
Whether  or  not  the  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  invited  to  take  any  part  in 
the  coming  congress,  I  am  unable  at  present  to 
furnish  any  information.  I  know  that  other 
governments  have.  We  are  certainly  interest- 
ed as  much  as  our  European  brethren  in  the 
accuracy  and  use  of  all  terms  connected  with 
our  profession. 

Dry  plate  photography,  together  with  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  amateur  pho- 
tographers, has  caused  the  manufacturers  of 
all  kinds  of  apparatus  to  bestir  themselves  to 
endeavor  to  produce  the  most  portable,  elegant 
and  useful  apparatus.  During  the  past  year 
many  improvements  have  been  made  which 
are  of  value  to  us  all. 
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Every  year  the  artists  (the  painters,  I  mean) 
are  becoming  more  closely  allied  ;  the  portrait 
painter  finds  it  difficult  to  get  along  without 
the  assistance  of  the  photographer  ;  and  I  find 
that  the  more  a  painter  knows  of  photography 
the  more  willing  he  is  to  leave  his  sitter  in  the 
hands  of  the  photographer  to  light  and  pose 
his  subject ;  he  is  more  willing  to  look  on  and 
content  himself  with  a  few  suggestions  only, 
knowing  that  the  good  photographer  under- 
stands the  effects  that  can  be  obtained  under 
his  own  skylight  better  than  one  who  knows 
nothing  about  it. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  demand  for  photog- 
raphy in  all  its  branches  is  on  the  increase  and 
will  be  so. 

Lastly,  but  not  least,  of  the  improvements 
that  can  be  recorded  during  the  past  year,  is 
the  great  progress  in  illuminating  the  dark 
room  of  the  dry  plate  worker.  I  most  thor- 
oughly endorse  Mr.  Debenham's  system  of 
orange  and  green  glass  as  a  means  of  satisfac- 
torily lighting  the  dark  room.     (Applause). 

The  President.  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor 
sent  me  his  resignation  as  a  member  of  this 
committee.  I  replied  that  we  regretted  ex- 
ceedingly his  retirement,  and  asked  him  to 
make  an  individual  report.  I  was  not  aware 
that  he  had  complied  with  my  request  until  I 
received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday  saying 
he  had  sent  a  report  which,  as  I  said  before, 
will  be  received  to-morrow.  This  is  ex- 
planatory of  the  remaik  of  Mr.  Gentile  as 
to  Mr.  Taylor's  report.  You  have  heard 
the  gentleman's  able  and  interesting  report 
on  the  "Progress  of  Photography"  what 
will  we  do  with  it  ? 

A  Member.  I  move  that  it  be  placed 
on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Owen  Howe,  of  Troy,  O.  I  would 
recommend  that  the  vote  of  thanks  of  this 
body  be  extended  to  Mr.  Gentile,  and  that 
a  copy  of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  photo- 
graphic journals  for  publication. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 

The  President.  It  seems  that  the  next 
in  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year. 


A  Member.  Beg  pardon ;  I  think  the 
Executive  Committee's  report  comes  next. 

The  Executive  Committee's  report  was 
read  and  a  motion  that  it  be  placed  on  file 
was  adopted  unanimously. 

The  President.  I  trust,  unless  it  is 
quite  necessary,  that  members  will  keep 
their  seats  a  little  longer.  We  shall  be  very 
expeditious  in  our  business.  You  have 
heard  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee.    What  will  you  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Gentile.  I  move  that  it  be  accept- 
ed and  placed  on  file. 

The  motion  was  seconded,  and  carried 
unanimously. 

Mr.  Joshua  Smith  reported  on  the  Fitz- 
gibbun  testimonial. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the 
report  on  the  Fitzgibbon  testimonial.  What 
shall  be  done  v\ith  it  ? 

It  was  moved  that  the  report  be  accept- 
ed and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  motion  wa?  seconded  and  carried, 
and  the  committee  discharged. 

The  President.  The  next  business  is 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  for  the 
nomination  of  officers,  and,  as  I  suppose,  to 
include  the  nomination  of  a  place  for  the 
next  meeting.  Is  that  not  so  ?  I  am  now 
informed  by  Committeeman  Ryder  it  is  not 
usual  to  include  the  place  of  meeting  in  the 
report  of  the  committee.  A  separate  com- 
mittee will  be  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
and  I  name  on  that  committee  Mr.  Carbutt, 
of  Philadelphia;  Mr.  Hesler,  of  Chicago; 
Mr.  Carlisle,  of  Providence ;  Mr.  Motes, 
of  Georgia;  and  Mr.  McMichael,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.  This  committee  is  to  report  to- 
morrow at  the  morning  session.  The  next 
in  order  is  miscellaneous  business.  If  any 
one  has  anything  to  say,  let  it  be  presented 
now. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  report  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
rules  regarding  eligibility  of  members  and 
the  payment  of  dues  be  arranged  different- 
ly, and  I  move  an  amendmeut  to  the  con- 
stitution which  reads — "  Strike  out  Article 
2,  Section  2,  that  any  person,  not  an  em- 
ploye, desiring  to  become  a  member  of  this 
Association,  will  be  admitted  by  paying  into 
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the  treasury  (3  00  as  initiation  fee,  and  the 
further  sum  of  $2  00,  which  shall  be  paid 
annually  before  the  adjournment  of  each 
annual  session  Employes  desiring  to  be- 
come members  shall  pay  for  initiation  $2  OO, 
and  for  dues  $1  00  per  year  as  above." 

Strike  out  the  first  five  lines  of  Section  3, 
Article  2,  and  all  of  Section  4,  and  insert  as 
follows  :  "  Any  member  failing  to  pay  his 
dues  on  or  before  the  day  of  adjournment 
of  each  annual  session  shall  have  his  name 
stricken  from  the  roll  of  this  Association, 
and  can  only  become  a  member  again  by 
paying  the  initiation  fee,  as  if  he  had  never 
before  been  a  member."  Now,  gentlemen, 
I  think  this  amendment  to  the  constitution 
had  better  be  adopted,  and  it  will  be  brought 
up  to-morro.v  morning  for  further  consider- 
ation. 

The  President.  The  constitution  pre- 
scribes that  that  document  may  be  altered 
or  amended  by  a  three  fourths  vote  of  those 
present,  notice  of  which  is  to  be  given  one 
sitting  before  it  is  voted  upon.  Any  other 
miscellaneous  business,  gentlemen  ?  It 
seems  to  be  rather  quiet  other  than  the 
sound  of  the  hammer  outside,  which  indi- 
cates that  something  is  going  on.  In 
prayer-meetings  when  there  is  a  lull,  which 
sometimes  occurs,  some  brother  is  called 
upon  to  tell  his  experience  or  make  a  con- 
fession. I  suppose  no  one  here  has  a  con- 
fession to  make,  so  will  some  brother  tell 
his  experience. 

Dr.  Garrison,  of  Chicago.  Inasmuch 
as  numerous  delega-es  and  visitors  here 
would  like  to  see  the  exhibition,  I  think  it 
would  be  well  to  adjourn  until  this  after- 
noon.    I  therefore  move  that  we  adjourn. 

The  President.  Before  that  motion  is 
put  it  would  be  necessary  that  the  regular 
order  of  business  should  be  changed.  If  it 
is  so  desired  we  will  do  it  at  this  time. 
The  order  of  business  is  prescribed  in  the 
By-Laws.  If  that  order  is  changed  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  make  a  motion  to 
that  effect. 

Dr.  Garrison.  In  making  the  motion 
I  understood  you  had  passed  through  the 
regular  order  of  business. 

The  President.     We  have   not  passed 


through  the  regular  order  of  business.  We 
have  arrived  at  that  point  where  we  attend 
to  miscellaneous  business.  There  is  also 
the  President's  address  and  report. 

Dr.  Garrison.  I  don't  care  to  interfere 
with  the  regular  proceedings  of  the  Conven- 
tion. 

The  President.  I  think  there  is  very 
little  miscellaneous  business  to  come  before 
the  meeting  this  morning.  If  so,  it  will  be 
attended  to  later,  and  there  will  be  no  after- 
noon session.  It  has  been  so  decided  by 
the  committee.  We  will  attend  to  what 
business  we  can  this  morning,  and  then  take 
a  recess  this  afternoon,  in  order  that  we 
may  look  around  and  get  acquainted. 
Preparations  are  being  made  for  some  one 
to  demonstrate  on  this  platform  here  be- 
hind me.  I  judge  by  the  sound  it  is  not 
completed  yet,  though  it  may  be  later  in 
the  day.  If  so,  there  will  be  some  dem- 
onstrations on  it  this  afternoon  by  volun- 
teers. I  am  proceeding  with  business  now, 
because  I  do  not  understand  that  the  motion 
to  adjourn  was  seconded.  The  motion  to 
adjourn  is  always  in  order,  but  I  do  not,  in 
this  instance,  understand  it  to  be  approved. 

Dr.  Garrison.  Has  the  committee  de- 
cided that  there  will  be  a  further  session 
this  afternoon  ?  If  so,  I  should  like  to 
know,  so  that  we  can  make  arrangements 
accordingly. 

The  President.  The  next  meeting  will 
be  to-morrow  morning  at  10  o'clock. 

Secretary  Weingartner  here  announc- 
ed the  details  and  arrangements  for  an  ex- 
cursion of  the  members  of  the  Association 
to  the  Zoological  Gardens. 

The  President.  Is  there  any  other 
business  ? 

Mr.  Poole,  of  St.  Catherines.  In  view 
of  what  has  been  stated  by  our  Secretary, 
would  it  not  be  advisable  to  proceed  with 
the  business  as  far  as  possible,  or  eventually 
there  will  be  a  great  waste  of  time.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  we  have  the  Presi- 
dent's address,  if  he  is  willing  to  give  it  at 
this  time. 

The  President.     I  am  ready. 

a  Voice.     Well ;  go  ahead. 

The  President  then  read  as  follows  : 
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THE   PRESIDENT'S   ADDRESS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America : 
It  would  be  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  presiding  officer,  and  an  act  wholly  un- 
warranted by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  to  enter 
into  any  detailed  statement  of  the  condition  of 
this  Association,  or  to  devise  or  advise  any 
particular  course  of  action  on  the  part  of  the 
members. 

The  various  interests  or  requirements  are 
matters  as  well  understood  by  most  of  you  as 
by  myself,  and  so  I  have  omitted  doing  any 
more  than  to  comply  with  Section  8  of  the 
By-Laws,  which  prescribes  that  the  first  ses- 
sion shall  close  with  the  President's  annual 
address. 

The  Convention  at  Milwaukee,  last  year,  was 
the  first  one  of  the  Association  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  attending.  That  meeting,  under  the  di- 
rection of  my  able  and  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, Mr.  Beebe,  was  regarded  as  the  most 
successful  and  interesting  in  every  particular 
of  any  previously  held  by  the  society,  and  nat- 
urally I  have  looked  upon  the  management  of 
it  as  somewhat  of  a  pattern  to  be  followed  in 
our  present  business  session. 

Those  of  you  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
present  at  Milwaukee  will  remember  how  ex- 
peditiously the  business  affairs  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  conducted,  and  how  little  of  dissen- 
sion and  dissatisfaction  was  apparent  in  those 
taking  part  in  the  discussions  and  proceedings 
of  that  meeting.  I  may  be  permitted  to  hope 
that  our  present  deliberations  may  be  char- 
acterized by  the  same  harmony  and  absence  of 
strife  and  animosity  that  prevailed  at  that 
time. 

You  also  remember  how  little  of  your  valua- 
ble time  was  consumed  by  your  President  at 
the  Convention  of  '83.  Even  his  annual  address 
detained  you  but  little  more  than  five  min- 
utes, and  yet  covered  all  necessary  grounds, 
except,  possibly,  a  display  of  his  ability  to  pre- 
pare an  elaborate  address,  which  all  would 
concede  him  capable  of  doing. 

It  will  be  my  endeavor  at  this  time,  with 
your  co-operation  and  assistance,  to  have  brev- 
ity and  dispatch  as  prominent  features  in  our 
proceedings,  as  was  then  apparent. 

The  constitution  enjoins  upon  the  presiding 
officer  the  duty  of  making  an  annual  report  on 
the  progress  of  the  society  during  the  year 
past.     In  compliance  with  that  requirement  I 


submit  for  your  inspection  and  consideration 
the  elaborate  address  (more  eloquent  than  any 
I  can  utter)  displayed  upon  the  screens  in  the 
adjoining  rooms  and  corridors  and  in  the  man- 
ufacturers' and  dealers'  department  upon  the 
other  floor  in  this  building. 

While  that  display  may  n  o  t  in  quantity 
greatly  excel  all  former  exhibits  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, you  will  all  admit  that  in  quality  it  has 
not  been  equalled  by  another  heretofore  shown, 
and  I  am  safe  in  saying  we  may  indulge  in 
justifiable  pride  in  regarding  this  as  the  finest 
example  of  the  possibilities  of  our  beautiful 
art  ever  made  at  any  time  or  in  any  place  ; 
and  I  feel  like  congratulating  you  on  the  evi- 
dence here  presented,  not  that  we  have  achieved 
the  end  desired,  or  arrived  at  the  point  where 
the  photographic  stage  puts  up ;  but  that  we 
have  gotten  a  start  that  in  the  end  may  accom- 
plish results  that  shall  entitle  the  photogra- 
phers of  America  to  be  ranked  as  artists  pre- 
eminent above  all  others. 

The  time  has  been  when  the  profession  of 
photographers  was  not  held  in  as  high  esteem 
as  that  of  statesmen  or  expounders  of  the  law 
— in  fact,  to  be  a  photographer  then  was  not 
regarded  as  any  great  credit  to  a  man,  and  the 
occupation  entitled  him  to  the  distinction  of 
being  set  aside  as  being  of  small  consequence. 
But,  gentlemen,  we  are  able  to  discern  in 
the  present  status  of  the  art  a  condition  of 
things  quite  different  from  what  was  obtained 
at  that  time.  Photography  and  photographers 
are  to-day  accorded  the  high  rank  to  which  it 
and  they  have  been  elevated  by  the  energy  and 
intelligence  of  such  men  as  I  see  before  me  on 
this  occasion,  and  whose  works  are  now  dis- 
played in  the  adjoining  corridors/ 

It  is  well  for  the  profession  that  men  experi- 
enced in  the  occult  qualities  of  photographic 
and  artistic  conditions — men  of  energy  who 
are  abreast  of  the  times  in  even'  way  are  to- 
day engaged  heart  and  soul  in  lifting  photo- 
graphic science  and  photographic  art  to  the 
importance  to  which  they  are  entitled.  For 
this  condition  of  things,  so  apparent  all  about 
us,  the  P.  A.  of  A.  is  entitled  to  a  large  de- 
gree of  credit.  While  we.  as  a  national  asso- 
ciation, would  not  undervalue  what  has  been 
done  by  state  and  local  societies,  we  may  feel 
a  just  pride  in  contemplating  the  amount  of 
good  the  national  organization  has  been  in- 
strumental in  accomplishing. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  Association  will  in  the 
future  be  able  to  advance  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  all  connected  with  it  to  such  an  extent 
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that  everj  reputable  photographer  in  this  broad 
land  will  be  proud  to  be  enrolled  as  a  mem- 
ber. 

Then.'  is  one  matter  of  vital  importance  i" 
ever]  photographer,  which  1  regret  the  neces- 
sitv  of  alluding  to  at  this  time — a  matter  that 
concerns  the  welfare  of  all  more  intimately 
than  anything  else  connected  with  photogra- 
phy— I  refer  to  the  subject  of  prices.  It  is  la- 
mentable that  there  are  those  in  our  profession 
who,  by  necessity  or  greed,  feel  compelled  to 
put  a  price  on  their  own  productions  that  will 
barely  pay  for  material  and  labor  employed. 
Unfortunately,  too,  the  evil  is  not  confined  to 
those  commonly  denominated  "  Cheap  Johns." 
If  such  were  the  case,  and  cheap  prices  always 
meant  cheap  pictures,  photographers  of  ability 
could  well  afford  to  pay  no  attention  to  this 
troublesome  matter.  In  some  localities  this  is 
doubtless  the  case,  but  many  of  us  have  reason 
to  know  and  regret  that  work  of  an  excellent, 
if  not  superior  quality,  is  made  at  prices  which 
these  men  are  pleased  to  say  "defies  competi- 
tion !"  This  fact,  that  good  work  made  by 
men  of  considerable  ability  is  sold  at  such 
ruinous  prices  is  the  source  and  sum  of  all  the 
price  troubles. 

Cheap  pictures  as  such  are  not  by  any  means 
an  unmitigated  evil,  if  indeed  they  are  not  an 
actual  benefit  to  the  better  class  of  photogra- 
phers ;  and  really,  too,  such  productions  are  a 
necessity  with  the  masses  who  would  be  de- 
prived of  these  luxuries  if  compelled  to  pay 
extravagant  prices.  The  necessity  is  that  there 
should  be  a  correspondence  between  price  and 
quality,  and  the  effort  of  this  or  any  society 
should  be  to  promote  that  equality  rather  than 
to  stimulate  strife  and  bitterness  among  those 
engaged  in  the  business. 

We  cannot,  if  we  would,  ignore  the  fact 
that  photographers,  and  even  those  who  do 
not  think  exactly  as  we  do,  have  rights  that  we 
are  bound  to  recognize  and  respect. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  since 
they  are  possessed  of  such  rights,  we  are,  and 
will  continue  to  be,  powerless  to  coerce  them 
into  our  way  of  thinking  and  acting. 

It  is  indeed  a  matter  for  serious  considera- 
tion, and  I  fear  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
difficulty  will  be  reached  in  the  near  future — 
certainly  I  have  no  scheme  or  suggestion  to 
offer,  other  than  what  I  have  already  inti- 
mated, that  a  conciliatory  course  in  opposition 
to  such  measures  as  I  have  latterly  seen  advo- 
cated by  some  of  our  photographic  publica- 
tions should  be  pursued.     We  may  organize 


into  societies  and  commits  es,  in<  li 
low  prices  out  of  existence  on  paper,  but  the 
evil  w  ill  still  be  as  prevalent  a  i  rer,  while  the 
perpetrators  of  such  will  smile  at  our  futile  ef- 
forts to  regulate  their  business  and  establish 
their  prices. 

What  action,  if  any,  this  society  should 
is   for  others  who  may   possibly   have  clearer 
ideas  than  your  President  to  suggest  or  advo- 
cate. 

It  is  apparent  to  my  mind  that  while  there  is 
no  subject  of  equal  importance,  there  is 
more  difficult  to  compass.  At  any  rate  no  one 
likes  to  be  driven.  Men  are  more  easily  won 
by  argument  and  appeal  to  their  convictions 
of  right  and  justice,  or  at  least  to  what  would 
appear  to  be  their  own  interest,  than  they  are 
to  be  forced  into  compliance  with  the  views  of 
others. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  that  anything  should 
be  said  at  this  time  relative  to  the  subject  of 
gelatine  plates,  not  that  the  subject  has  lost 
any  of  its  importance  or  interest  to  practical 
photographers,  or  that  it  is  so  familiar  to  all 
workers  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  or  sug- 
gested. On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the:  e  is  no  subject  attracting  more  atten- 
tion at  present  than  that  of  dry  plates. 

While  we  have  learned  much  of  the  advan- 
tages of  this  process,  we  are  still  far  from  hav- 
ing discovered  all  its  possibilities.  There  are 
those  who  are  still  reluctant  to  concede  its  su- 
periority over  the  wet  process,  many  yet  con- 
tending that  the  crispness  and  vigor  of  the  old 
method  is  not  attainable  with  the  new.  It  is 
noticeable,  however,  that  most  of  those  enter- 
taining this  view  are  the  ones  least  familiar 
with  the  process.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
who  have  adopted  the  dry  plate  and  become 
familiar  with  it  have  ever  given  up  its  use  and 
returned  to  the  old  bath  and  collodion. 

Its  advantages  are  so  many  and  its  abandon- 
ment would  be  such  a  long  step  backward  that 
no  photographer  would  think  of  taking  it.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition  it  is  evident  the  gelatine 
process  has  come  to  stay,  at  least  until  some- 
thing possessing  better  advantages  takes  its 
place. 

But  having  promised  that  our  proceedings 
should  be  characterized  by  brevity  and  dispatch 
I  shall  not  now  proceed  to  violate  that  agree- 
ment by  keeping  you  longer  than  to  express 
the  hope  that  every  member  of  this  body  will 
be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  do  all  in  his  power 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  national  associa- 
tion, realizing  that  in  doing  so  he  is  working 
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or  his  own  interests  and  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  workers. 

The  President.  To-morrow  we  shall 
have  an  address  from  our  friend  Ryder,  on 
the  business  management  of  photography. 
It  will  be  the  most  interesting  document 
presented  at  this  Convention.  I  promise 
you  that  in  advance. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  St.  Catherines,  Ont.  I  as- 
sume to  say,  Sir,  that  the  photographers  of 
Canada  are  seeking  to  form  an  association 
similar  to,  though  of  course  very  small  as 
compared  with  this.  Our  first  meeting  will 
be  in  the  second  week  of  September.  We 
expect  then  to  have  a  very  creditable  exhibi- 
tion of  photographs  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  I  am  empowered  by  the  officers  of  that 
Association  to  extend  to  each  and  every 
one  of  this  Association  an  invitation  to 
visit  us  and  take  part  in  our  meetings. 
We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  all  who  can 
come  there  in  the  second  week  of  Septem- 
ber. 

A  Member.     We  will  all  be  there. 


SECOND  DA  Y. 

Cincinnati,  July  30th,  1884 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  its 
President,  Mr.  Kent. 

The  President.  The  first  business  in 
order  is  the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee; if  that  committee  is  ready,  we  will 
have  their  report.  Mr.  Carbutt  is  chair- 
man of  that  committee  ;  is  he  present  ?  If 
he  is  not  present  Mr.  Carlisle  will  please 
come  forward. 

A  Member.  I  think  Mr.  Carbutt  is  not 
ready  to  report,  because  a  few  minutes  ago 
I  saw  him  and  he  was  then  just  getting  his 
list  ready. 

The  President.  We  will  defer  that 
for  the  present,  and  proceed  to  miscella- 
neous business.  Anybody  who  has  any- 
thing of  that  description  to  offer  has  now 
an  opportunity. 

Mr.  Blessing.  Mr.  President  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Convention :  Last  year  I 
had  the  honor  of  addressing  you  a  letter  on 
the  subject  of  prices,  which  was  read  and 


discussed  at  some  length,  but  unfortunately 
my  views  and  suggestions  were  misunder- 
stood, and  the  discussion  took  the  wrong 
direction.  I  was  understood  as  wanting 
the  Convention  to  fix  the  price  to  be 
charged  for  photographs.  If  first-class  cab- 
inet photographs  are  worth  eight  or  ten  dol- 
lars per  dozen,  let  us  say  so.  If  second-class 
photographs  are  worth  six  dollars  per  doz- 
en, let  us  tell  the  public  so  ;  and  if  another 
class  of  photographs  can  be  made  honora- 
bly and  honestly  for  three  or  four  dollars 
per  dozen,  let  us  call  them  third-class,  and 
tell  the  people  so.  But  if  good  work  can- 
not be  made  for  one  dollar  per  dozen,  one 
dollar  and  a  half  per  dozen,  two  dollars  per 
dozen,  or  two  dollars  and  a  half  per  dozen, 
let  this  Convention  say  so  in  terms  not  to 
be  misunderstood  by  the  public,  so  that 
everybody  will  know  what  estimate  to  place 
upon  the  productions  of  the  "  Cheap  Johns," 
who  are  so  lavishly  advertising  the  best 
work  for  one  dollar  a  dozen,  and  absolutely 
humbugging  many  intelligent  people  into 
their  places  of  business.  I  have  prepared  a 
set  of  resolutions  embodying  my  ideas  con- 
cisely, and  ask  this  Convention  to  adopt 
them  or  substitute  something  better  : 

"  Resolved,  By  the  Photographic  Association 
of  America  in  convention  assembled,  that  first- 
class  cabinet-size  photographs  cannot  be  made 
for  a  less  price  than  eight  dollars  per  dozen  ; 
second-class  not  less  than  five  dollars,  and 
third-class  not  less  than  three  dollars  per  doz- 
en. 

1 '  Resolved,  That  the  price  charged  by  the 
proprietor  of  any  gallery  shall  class  his  work. 

"Resolved,  That  the  photographer  who 
works  for  prices  less  than  those  quoted  is  com- 
pelled to  use  cheap  material,  employ  cheap  and 
unskillful  assistants,  and  will  give  his  patrons 
inferior  and  unreliable  work." 

Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  brother 
laborers  in  the  field  of  art  :  Do  not  leave 
Cincinnati  until  you  have  put  yourselves 
squarely  on  the  record  in  regard  to  prices. 
For  the  evil  is  growing,  spreading  and 
widening,  and  will  continue  to  eat  as  doth  a 
cancer,  until  photography  becomes  a  by- 
word and  a  reproach.  We  all  know  that 
silk  can  be  had  at  fifty   cents  a   yard,  and 
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also  at  five  dollars  a  yard,  and  it  is  no  hard 
matter  for  the  ladies  to  understand  which  is 
the  best.  Let  us  make  the  price  of  photo- 
graphs as  easy  of  comprehension.  If  my 
competitor  next  door  mal<es  photographs 
for  half  what  I  am  charging,  and  my  pat- 
rons ask  why  I  cannot  make  them  as  cheap, 
I  have  to  make  the  best  defence  I  can.  In 
doing  so,  if  I  make  the  case  strong  they 
condemn  me  for  it  on  the  ground  of  being 
uncharitable  and  unneighborly  But  let  the 
Convention  sanction  a  basis  for  prices,  and 
then  each  one  of  us  can  make  such  local  use 
of  it  to  suppress  the  fast- widening  circle  of 
cheap  pictures  as  he  thinks  best.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, if  all  of  us  were  in  your  position, 
whose  work  stands  Extra  No.  i,then  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  urging  this  Con- 
vention to  take  action  on  this  matter. 
But  come  with  me  to  Baltimore,  and  see 
the  pitiable  condition  of  photography  to- 
day, brought  about  by  one  man  through 
spite.  But  I  will  not  harrow  your  feel- 
ings by  reciting  the  condition  of  our  fair 
art  there.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  prices 
range  from  one  to  two  and  a  half  dollars 
for  cabinets  in  tie  majority  of  the  galleries. 
You  all  live  in  glass  houses  and  are  as  liable 
to  suffer  from  the  same  cause  as  we  in  Bal- 
timore ;  therefore,  I  earnestly  entreat  you 
not  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  of  putting 
your  condemnation  upon  the  ruinous  prac- 
tice of  cutting  prices. 

Mr.  Klauber,  of  Louisville.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  just  arrived  this  morning,  and 
would  like  to  be  excused  by  the  Conven- 
tion for  not  being  here  on  time,  being  one 
of  the  officers.  I  am  informed  that  some 
changes  are  to  be  made  in  our  law,  so  who- 
ever has  that  in  hand  I  would  like  to  make 
one  suggestion,  which  I  find  very  necessary 
for  our  organization.  First  that  we  elect  a 
permanent  secretary  for  the  Convention,  and 
that  the  executive  committee,  whoever  they 
may  be,  shall  have  power  to  appoint  a  lo- 
cal secretary.  Now  we  have  but  one,  and 
at  the  last  meeting  we  had  a  great  deal 
of  trouble  to  find  a  secretary  who  lived  in 
Cincinnati.  Now  a  permanent  secretary, 
who  is  a  member  of  the  executive  committee, 
could  live  almost  anywhere;  then  if  we  get 


a  good  one  we  could  keep  him.  Now  you 
have  to  change  that  officer  accord  in 
the  location.  I  believe  if  you  give  the 
Executive  Committee  and  President  i 
to  appoint  a  secretary  to  do  the  local  busi- 
ness, you  will  get  along  a  great  deal  better. 
I  make  that  suggestion,  as  we  need  two  sec- 
retaries— one  to  attend  to  the  hall  and  the 
other  to  the  Convention.  That  is  some- 
thing that  I  have  been  thinking  over  a  great 
deal.  I  see  there  is  some  resolution  here 
in  regard  to  changing  our  law,  which  I 
think  we  will  have  to  do.  It  is  very  neces- 
sary.     I  will  speak  about  that  hereafter. 

The  President.  If  any  one  has  any 
remarks  to  make  on  the  subject  he  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  There 
is  an  opportunity  while  we  are  waiting  for 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  nomina- 
tions for  any  gentleman  to  propose  any 
business  that  is  in  hand  ;  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  anybody.  No  one  responding, 
the  President  said :  I  propose  that  the 
gentlemen  all  put  on  their  hats— that  is  the 
fashion  in  a  Quaker  meeting — and  you 
must  all  be  careful  not  to  speak  until  all 
the  others  have  been  heard. 

Mr.  Gentile.  Mr.  President,  directly 
after  the  adjournment  of  the  last  meeting 
I  received  a  cablegram  from  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard,  sending  his  congratulations  to 
this  Association.  As  it  has  never  been 
made  public,  I  should  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity of  doing  so.  Mr.  H.  Baden 
Pritchard,  who  recently  died  in  England, 
was  the  editor  of  the  Photographic  News, 
published  in  England,  and  I  think  that  in- 
asmuch as  he  was  a  gentleman  very  promi- 
nent indeed  in  photography — I  imagine  that 
nearly  every  member  present  has  read  some 
of  his  works — we  might  make  some  remarks 
of  condolence  with  regard  to  his  decease. 
I  think  it  would  not  be  inappropriate  for 
this  Association  to  draft  some  resolutions 
in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  The  only  way  that  Mr. 
Klauber's  suggestion  may  be  acted  upon  is 
by  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  and 
it  may  be  necessary  for  Mr.  Klauber  to 
make  this  amendment  at  this  session  so  that 
it  may  be  acted  upon  at  the  next. 
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The  President.     That  is  his  intention. 

Mr.  Bankes,  of  Little  Rock.  Mr  Klau- 
ber  has  stated  the  change  in  our  law  which 
was  contemplated.  I  would  like  to  ask  if 
any  action  was  taken. 

The  President.  No  action  was  taken 
yesterday  in  regard  to  the  matter.  We 
took  action  in  regard  to  some  other  matters. 
The  resolutions  of  yesterday  can  be  read 
this  morning ;  they  will  be  read  in  due 
time. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  move  that  the  Pres- 
ident name  a  committee  to  take  in  hand  the 
alteration  of  the  constitution  and  report 
at  our  meeting  to-morrow. 

The  President.  I  understand  that  no 
committee  will  be  necessary  for  that. 
There  will  be  a  resolution  introduced  this 
morning  which  will  lie  over  until  to-mor- 
row for  action.  A  resolution  to  alter  the 
constitution  must  be  introduced  at  least 
one  session  before  it  is  voted  upon  ;  that 
resolution  will  come  up  this  morning. 

Mr.  Klauber.  Mr.  President,  I  coin- 
cide with  the  last  speaker.  If  you  want 
to  change  any  laws,  and  wait  until  you 
have  resolutions  here  and  talk  about  them, 
it  will  take  more  time  than  you  have  to 
spare.  Therefore,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  a  committee  appointed,  say  of  three, 
to  whom  all  resolutions  and  our  present  by- 
laws and  constitution  should  be  referred, 
with  the  power  to  bring  in  by  tomorrow 
such  things  as  they  deem  proper  to  be  re- 
vised ;  let  them  go  into  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mittee to  see  in  what  form  they  can  bring 
them  here  so  that  they  come  up  to  our  ideas 
of  a  constitution,  and  lay  them  before  us  in 
proper  shape.  If  resolutions  are  introduced 
here  in  that  way  this"  gentleman  will  have 
one  and  that  another.  In  all  regulated 
bodies  the  first  thing  they  do  is  to  appoint  a 
committee  on  by-laws.  They  have  power 
to  prepare  what  they  think  is  necessary  ; 
and  then  the  body  here  can  resolve  itself 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole,  and  if  it  is 
all  right,  pass  it.  Otherwise  you  get  a  reso- 
lution here,  and  another  there,  and  nothing 
to  work  upon.  A  committee  of  three  can  | 
do  a  great  deal  more  than  if  you  bring  it 
before  the  whole  body  ;  therefore,  I  move 


that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  prepare  an  amendment  to  our  by- 
law- and  do  whatever  is  best  for  the  future 
of  our  Association. 

The  motion  was  seconded 

The  President.  The  motion  that  a 
committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the 
chair  to  revise  the  by-laws  has  been  moved 
and  seconded  and  i«  open  for  discussion. 
Any  remarks?  You  have  heard  the  resolu- 
tion, and  as  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of 
having  -this  committee  appointed  will  signify 
by  saying  aye  ;  contrary  no. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President  then  appointed  as  a  com- 
mittee to  revise  the  by-laws  Mr.  E.  Klau- 
ber, of  Louisville,  Mr.  Bankes.  of  Little 
Rock,  and  Mr.  Bellsmith  of  New  Jersey. 

The  President.  I  trust  that  this  com- 
mittee will  be  prepared  to  report  to-morrow 
morning.  I  also  wish  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee in  the  matter  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gentile, 
in  regard  to  H.  Baden  Pritchard.  I  will 
appoint  Mr.  Gentile  a  committee  of  one  to 
draft  resolutions  on  the  death  of  H.  Baden 
Pritchard,  to  be  presented  to  this  meeting 
to-morrow.  I  notice  in  the  room  a  distin- 
guished gentleman,  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson, 
of  England,  a  name  you  are  all  familiar 
with.  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Hen- 
derson come  forward  to  the  platform.  I 
notice  present,  too,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson, 
who  will  also  have  the  kindness  to  come  to 
the  platform.  I  have  now  the  distinguished 
honor  to  introduce  to  you  Mr.  A.  L.  Hen- 
derson, of  England. 

Mr  Henderson,  having  come  upon  the 
stage,  addressed  the  Convention  as  follWs  : 

Mr.  President.  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 
I  consider  myself  very  highly  honored  in- 
deed to  have  such  a  reception  from  you. 
It  is  certainly  more  than  I  expected  when  I 
left  my  shores  to  come  to  your  great  coun- 
try here.  I  must  say  that  there  are  several 
things  in  connection  with  your  country  that 
I  do  not  like.  It  is  too  large  for  one.  I 
do  not  like  your  mosquitoes  at  all.  My 
wife  doesn't  like  them  either ;  she  is  con- 
fined to  bed  this  morning  from  the  effects 
of  mosquito  bites.     I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
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I  am  not  a  photographer  at  all  ;  my  forte 
is  more  in  the  chemistry  of  photography, 
and  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  to  for- 
ward photography  by  that  means.  You  are, 
no  doubt,  all  familiar  with  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  from  my  pen  in  the  English 
journals,  and  have  been  often  copied  in  the 
American  journals.  I  am  here  as  the  rep 
resentative  of  an  English  society,  the  Lon- 
don and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa- 
tion. I  came  over  to  make  a  short  visit, 
and  while  I  have  been  here  I  have  been 
very  courteously  treated  by  your  citizens. 
I  am  no  speaker,  I  am  a  photographic 
chemist,  as  I  mentioned  before  to  you.  I 
thank  you  very  much  for  allowing  me  to 
visit  your  society  hei'e,  and  I  shall  go  home 
with  a  very  pleasant  recollection  of  the 
great  progress  that  I  have  seen  here. 

The  President.  I  will  inquire  if  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  nominations 
is  here,  Mr.  Carbutt.  While  we  are  wait- 
ing for  that  committee  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  address  of  Mr. 
Ryder  on  the  subject  of  the  "  business  man- 
agement of  photography." 

Mr.  Ryder  then  came  forward  and  read 
the  following  addiess: 

On  the  Business  Management  of  Pho- 

tography. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

As  a  rule,  men  tiiink  well  of  themselves  and 
don't  care  to  be  told  what  they  already  know. 
There  is  probably  not  a  man  here  who  doubts 
his  ability  to  run  the  photographic  business. 
You  will  please  understand,  therefore,  that  I 
feel  embarrassment  in  so  delicate  a  matter  as 
undertaking  to  tell  you  you  don't  understand 
your  business,  and  if  you  will  only  listen  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  I  do  not  take  such  a  lib- 
erty, but  if  you  will  tolerate  me  a  few  minutes 
I  will  give  you  my  convictions  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

The  first  necessary  requirement — the  foun- 
dation stone  —  is  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
every  department  of  the  work.  An  intelligent 
understanding  of  one's  business  is  solid  capi- 
tal. The  more  of  that  element  a  man  carries 
the  greater  is  his  strength.  As  we  have  no  es- 
tablished system  of  apprenticeship,  no  regular 
course  of  study  or  practice  of  our  young  art, 
the  learner  is  dependent  upon   a  nap-hazard 


chance,  his  aptnes  al  catching  an  idea,  with 
a  natural  handiness  in  taking  to  new  work,  a 
taste  for  art,  even  in  a  small  way,  prove  his 
good  friends  in  grasping  photography. 

Considering  the  many  intricate  points  in 
chemical  requirements,  the  judgment  necessary 
to  be  exercised  at  every  stage  of  the  work,  the 
many  handlings  and  processes  which  depend 
one  upon  another  and  all  necessary  to  the 
proper  production  of  a  finished  photograph,  it 
is  really  a  matter  of  surprise  how  successfully 
it  is  accomplished  with  the  small  chances  the 
workman  has  had  for  acquiring  knowledge. 
I  say  this  believing  the  instances  where  pho- 
tographers are  really  educated  in  the  art-sci- 
ence of  the  profession  they  claim  to  be  mas- 
ters of,  are  very  few.  I  hope  the  time  is  near 
when  regular  schools  of  photography  will  be 
established  and  sustained  in  this  country,  where 
the  learner  may  have  the  benefit  of  good  teach- 
ng  under  competent  professors,  where  study 
shall  be  necessary,  that  he  should  be  compelled 
to  pass  a  rigid  examination  in  chemistry,  op- 
tics, physics,  light,  lighting,  composition  and 
drawing,  before  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  di- 
ploma, which  should  be  his  voucher  for  com- 
petency. 

Then  we  could  expect  intelligent  skill  in  our 
employes,  and  the  public  could  feel  assured 
they  were  being  served  in  a  proper  manner. 

Truly  knowledge  is  power.  It  is  recognized 
and  respected  by  the  learned  and  ignorant 
alike. 

The  colored  servant  of  a  surgeon,  explain- 
ing why  his  master  charged  twenty-five  dol- 
lars for  the  performance  of  an  operation  in 
surgery  which  took  but  ten  minutes  to  do,  said 
he  charged  five  dollars  for  the  work  and  twen- 
ty dollars  for  the  know-how. 

In  all  departments  of  the  arts,  the  sciences 
or  in  mechanics,  a  man  of  recognized  high  at- 
tainments commands  the  confidence  of  his 
patrons,  and  the  right  to  be  well  paid  for  his 
services. 

To  fit  ourselves  in  the  best  way  for  the  pur- 
suit of  our  art,  which  is  becoming  yearly  more 
an  art,  and  more  closely  allied  to  science,  buy 
books,  subscribe  for  journals,  magazines  and 
papers  upon  the  subject ;  make  your  collection 
of  photographic  literature  a  special  library, 
then  make  its  acquaintance,  the  more  intimate 
the  better.  In  this  way  you  become  master  of 
the  requirements  of  your  business,  which  is  a 
rock-bottom  foundation  upon  which  you  may 
build  with  all  confidence  and  security. 

Educate  your  help,  teach  them  in  the  little 
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points  and  in  the  greater  ones,  train  them  to 
your  ways,  give  them  your  ideas  and  listen 
fairly  to  theirs— you  may  sometimes  get  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain  in  such  exchange. 

Make  a  collection  of  studies  and  encourage 
yourself,  and  your  operator  to  frequent  exam- 
ination of  them. 

I  have  large  specimen  books,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  of  tar-board  22  x  28  inches.  To 
these  tar-boards  on  both  sides  I  glue  mounted 
photographs,  the  best  examples  of  work  I  can 
find.  I  purchase  and  I  exchange,  I  have  the 
work  of  friends  and  of  strangers.  It  is  a  val- 
uable collection  for  reference.  They  are  kept 
where  my  operator  has  constant  access  to  them, 
and  among  chem  he  can  find  almost  every  style 
of  lighting  and  posing,  as  well  as  the  peculiari- 
ties of  many  noted  operators. 

A  man  who  takes  interest  and  pride  in  his 
work  likes  to  know  how  he  stands  as  compared 
with  others  ;  it  is  a  spur  to  him,  and  keeps 
him  on  the  alert. 

Next  in  value  to  superior  quality  in  your 
productions  is  a  safe  and  careful  system  in  all 
the  various  departments,  from  writing  an  order 
for  a  sitting  to  delivering  the  finished  picture 
into  the  hands  of  your  customer.  Such  sys- 
tem should  be  observed.  The  soul  of  that 
system  should  be  order  and  cleanliness. 

There  may  be  to  some  an  affectionate  in- 
terest in  collections  of  antiquated  relics  of 
good  old  days,  whose  dust-coated  and  deep- 
stained  fronts  attest  to  long  years  of  service, 
and  certify  to  the  claim  of  old  stager.  Many 
a  well-meant  operating  room  harbors  in  its 
corners  and  along  its  side-walls  collections  of 
crippled  head -rests,  rickety  camera  -  stands, 
faded  chairs  with  long-fringed  upholstery, 
broken  balustrades,  old  camera  boxes,  etc., 
which  are  in  no  sense  ornamental  or  advan- 
tageous. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  make  a  museum  or  a  junk- 
shop  of  the  operating  room.  Remove  the  old 
trash,  give  the  scrubbing  brush,  the  paint  pot 
and  the  whitewash  tub  a  chance.  If  there  be 
a  worse  smell  than  the  atmosphere  of  a  jus- 
tice's office,  it  is  the  musty  odor  sometimes  en- 
countered in  a  slovenly  kept  photograph  gal- 
lery. 

The  man  who  satisfies  his  conscience  that 
he  cannot  afford  to  expend  money  in  thorough- 
ly renovating  as  often  as  once  a  year,  and  re- 
furnishing when  needful,  is  a  poor  manager, 
and  works  against  his  own  interest.  Nothing 
commands  more  prompt  respect  than  tidyness. 
A  seeming  of  prosperity  soon  brings  the  reali- 


ty ;  people  like  to  patronize  a  prosperous  man, 
and  naturally  avoid  a  poor  or  an  unfortunate 
one,  all  which  shows  an  air  of  thrift ;  and  sys- 
tematic order  should  be  practiced  and  enforced. 
Keep  your  show  of  specimen  pictures  fresh 
by  frequent  changes.  Your  customers  will 
visit  you  oftener  if  you  have  new  attractions. 
They  will  take  pride  in  you  and  make  your  es- 
tablishment one  of  the  places  to  be  visited  by 
strangers  and  their  visiting  friends,  among 
whom  you  will  find  good  customers. 

How  to  treat  with  customers.  Here  comes 
the  place  for  exercise  of  judgment,  for  real 
generalship.  To  be  polite,  attentive,  genial 
and  at  the  same  time  firm  in  adhering  to  safe 
rules  for  your  own  protection  is  a  difficult 
thing  to  do,  yet  it  can  be  done.  A  correct 
start  saves  often  misunderstandings  which  are 
to  be  avoided  by  all  means.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take t  o  have  serious  differences  with  your 
patrons  ;  you  must  remember  that  great  con- 
sideration is  due  your  sitter.  Perhaps  you 
sometimes  sit  yourself  and  find  you  are  whim- 
sical and  exacting ;  you  like  to  try  again,  for 
some  reason  you  can't  quite  explain.  Perhaps 
when  you  go  to  your  tailor  you  are  not  at  once 
suited  with  the  fit  or  hang  of  your  coat ;  his 
telling  you  it  is  all  right  does  not  quite  con- 
vince. Remember  these  things  and  be  pa- 
tient ;  you  can  make  another  sitting  as  quickly 
as  you  can  make  an  argument.  The  sitting 
would  perhaps  convince  them,  your  argument 
would  not.  Make  your  prices  sufficiently  high 
to  justify  the  use  of  a  number  of  plates,  and  a 
half  hour's  time  if  necessary.  You  can  afford 
this  occasionally.  If  the  exactions  of  your  sit- 
ter be  too  great  you  are  entitled  to  charge  for 
extra  service ;  state  it  pleasantly  but  firmly  ; 
sugar-coat  your  words  where  the  subject  is 
disagreeable. 

In  bargaining  or  arranging  the  details  for 
a  sitting,  have  everything  clear  and  distinctly 
understood.  If  additional  styles  beyond  what 
is  described  in  your  order  are  asked  for,  then  is 
the  time  to  mention  the  additional  price,  and 
to  stand  by  it. 

It  is  the  good-natured  follows  who  can't  say 
no,  and  who  in  their  anxiety  to  please  the  dear 
ladies  get  most  imposed  upon. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  lady  to 
have  a  dozen  dresses  and  as  many  toilettes 
photogiaphed  before  an  order  is  given  to  fin- 
ish. She  gratifies  her  curiosity  as  to  how  they 
will  take  and  the  more  sittings  she  has  the 
more  undecided  she  is  which  to  order.  Is  the 
lady  to  blame  ?     By  no  means — the  man  has 
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helped  her  to  impose  upon  him  and  is  helping 
to  establish  the  custom  of  having  his  neigh- 
bors imposed  upon 

I  believe  it  entirely  fair  to  make  for  all  sit- 
ters two  good  negatives,  differing  in  position, 
that  they  may  have  a  choice.  If  they  desire 
more  plates  used  it  is  very  proper  they  be  re- 
quired to  pay  extra  for  them,  particularly 
should  sitters  be  made  to  understand  a  change 
of  dress  or  toilette  means  an  extra  charge  for 
new  sittings. 

Don't  be  too  obsequious  to  your  aristocratic 
customers  and  domineering  with  those  of 
modest  means,  who  are  generally  sensitive. 
Be  polite  to  all.  Remember  where  you  get 
one  dollar  from  the  capitalist  you  get  ten  from 
the  middle  class,  the  working  people.  Be 
prompt  as  possible  in  finishing  and  delivering 
your  work  ;  make  no  promises  on  that  point  ex- 
cept you  are  sure  of  keeping  them.  Impress 
your  customers  with  the  fact  that  your  word  is 
to  be  relied  upon. 

Never  put  off  the  securing  of  an  order  for 
another  time;  clinch  it  on  the  spot."  It  is 
never  too  late  in  the  day  to  make  a  sitting — 
that  is  to  take  a  man's  order  for  a  sitting. 
Many  a  time  have  I  written  orders  for  sittings 
by  gaslight  and  given  my  client  into  the  hands 
of  the  operator.  With  his  money  in  the  till 
he  is  sure  to  come  for  his  proof  in  the  morning 
and  well  satisfied  to  try  again  on  learning  last 
night's  effort  was  not  entirely  a  success.  Had 
I  told  him  it  was  too  late  in  the  day  and  ad- 
vised his  coming  again,  I  should  probably  not 
have  seen  him  more.  With  a  desire  for  sit- 
ting while  his  mind  was  upon  it  he  would  pro- 
bably try  my  next  door  neighbor,  who  with 
more  enterprise  than  I  had  shown  would  gob- 
ble him. 

The  time  to  take  money  is  before  the  sitter 
goes  into  the  operating  room ;  particularly 
should  this  apply  to  strangers  and  parties  re- 
garded doubtful.  All  photographers  who  fail 
in  this  important  rule  are  practicing  an  injus- 
tice upon  themselves.  Prices  for  photographs 
have  become  greatly  demoralized.  Many  of 
our  prominent  and  good  men  have  been  led  or 
driven,  I  might  say  "  clubbed,"  into  this  great 
wrong.  I  will  venture  to  assert  that  four  in 
every  five  who  have  fallen  into  low  prices  are 
ashamed  of  it,  and  would  be  glad  to  get  back 
to  more  respectable  figures  and  a  more  respect- 
able standing  among  their  fellows.  Low 
prices  are  in  every-  way  degrading  ;  the  work  is 
carelessly  made,  the  standard  of  excellence  is 
lowered,  in  fact,  is  lost ;  ambition  sinks  to  in- 


difference ;   enthu  lied.      I  in-   work 

becomes  drudgery,  devoid  of  inteiv- 

ure. 

It  is  an  injury  and  an  insult  upon  our  young 
art.  It  is  a  shame  to  the  men  who  have  help- 
ed bring  it  about. 

Is  there  a  remedy  ?  Let  us  see.  In  all 
places  where  photography  is  practiced  are  men 
and  women  who  want  the  best  that  can  be 
made,  and  will  pay  good  prices  for  what  they 
believe  to  be  superior  work.  It  is  possible  for 
photographers  to  invest  their  business  with  a 
tone  and  dignity  that  will  be  recognized  by  the 
people.  There  are  many  prominent  instances 
to  prove  my  assertion.  This  good  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati stands  at  the  front  as  an  example  to 
all  other  cities  and  to  all  other  photographers 
of  this  country.  The  gentlemen  who  practice 
photography  here  are  not  devising  schemes  for 
decorating  the  fences  with  the  skins  of  their 
neighbors  ;  they  are  so  wise  as  to  be  on  the 
best  terms  with  each  other,  both  in  a  business 
and  a  social  sense  ;  they  are  quite  willing  each 
other  should  live  and  thrive.  They  are  pros- 
perous ;  they  are  honored. 

What  is  possible  to  Cincinnati  is  possible  to 
all  other  cities.  I  think  it  is  a  fitting  time  and 
place  to  bring  this  fact  to  your  attention. 

The  curse  of  our  business  is  this  curse  of 
low  prices.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  it. 
There  is  no  wisdom  or  advantage  in  it.  It  is 
a  wrong  to  yourself,  your  neighbor  and  to  the 
art  you  should  be  proud  of,  and  which  you 
should  feel  bound  to  protect. 

Year  by  year  this  blotch  is  growing  blacker 
and  deeper.  In  many  instances  photographs 
are  sold  at  prices  which  show  that  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  proprietor  to  pay  his  help  or 
his  stock  bills  and  make  a  profit  on  his  work. 
This  means  folly,  ruin  and  death  to  photogra- 
phy as  a  means  of  securing  a  livelihood. 

Reform  must  come.  I  heard  when  a  child 
that  the  city  of  Rotterdam,  in  Holland,  was 
the  cleanest  city  in  the  world,  and  the  way  it 
came  about  was  from  everyone  scrubbing  his 
own  door-step.  I  have  always  remembered  it. 
My  friends,  the  way  to  bring  about  reform  in 
the  abuse  we  are  talking  of,  is  not  to  wait  for 
your  neighbor,  but  to  commence  scrubbing 
your  own  door-stone. 

If  you  are  a  skilled  and  competent  photog- 
rapher straighten  up  and  assert  yourself  !  Put 
your  establishment  in  proper  train  for  an  ad- 
vance to  a  higher  grade  of  work  and  a  higher 
scale  of  prices.  The  public  recognize  your 
progress,  will  follow   you  ;    if  your  neighbor 
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will  follow  also,  so  much  the  better  for  you 
both.  If  he  will  not,  you  have  by  your  act 
proved  yourself  his  superior,  and  will  hold  the 
advanced  ground  you  have  taken.  Elevate 
your  art  and  it  will  elevate  you.  Make  your 
prices  high  and  make  your  work  worth  all  you 
charge  for  it. 

This,  gentlemen,  is  the  road  to  success. 
Look  about  you  and  prove  its  truthfulness. 
The  men  who  have  been  fortunate  in  our  bus- 
iness have  been  faithful  to  the  course  I  have 
here  laid  down. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  Mr.  Ryder  has  struck 
the  key  note,  I  think,  on  the  subject  of 
greatest  importance  before  this  Conven- 
tion. There  are  fifty  thousand  photogra- 
phers in  this  country  whose  eyes  are  turned 
towards  Cincinnati,  and  who  are  depending 
on  this  Convention  for  an  action  that  will 
amount  to  something  ;  I  therefore  urge  upon 
the  Convention  to  treat  the  subject  as  one 
of  importance,  which  everyone  must  recog- 
nize that  it  bears  towards  our  business ;  and 
as  the  time  seems  to  be  opportune  at  pres- 
ent I  move  that  the  subject  be  taken  up 
for  discussion  ;  that  all  the  arguments  be 
concentrated,  and  that  as  much  influence 
may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  as 
possible. 

The  President.  There  is  a  motion 
made  ;  is  it  seconded  ? 

A  Member.     I  second  the  motion 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  wish  to  move  that 
the  subject  of  prices  —  the  discussion  of 
prices — be  taken  up  now;  that  all  argu- 
ments that  may  be  made  may  be  concen- 
trated in  this  session. 

The  President.  The  motion  is,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  subject  of  prices 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  paper  given 
us  by  Mr.  Ryder,  of  Cleveland,  be  contin 
ued  at  this  time  Anybody  who  has  any 
ideas  to  present  upon  that  subject  will  now 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  them. 
As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  it  say  aye. 

The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

The  President.  There  is  another  mat- 
ter before  the  Convention,  and  an  opportu- 
nity will  now  be  given  for  it. 

Mr.  Cross.  The  subject  before  the 
house  is  one  of  the  utmost  importance  to 


all ;  it  is  one  that  we  are  all  interested  in. 
I  think  this  Convention  should  show  its  po- 
sition on  the  question  at  this  meeting.  A 
man  should  raise  his  price  to  such  a  figure 
as  will  enable  him  to  turn  out  good  work 
and  make  a  fair  profit.  I  move  that  this 
Association  put  itself  on  record  as  favor- 
ing an  advance  in  prices  all  along  the  line. 
It  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  One 
man  cannot  do  it  alone  ;  but  if  the  Society 
makes  a  move  it  will  begin.  Let  us  make 
the  start,  and  move  to  advance  the  prices, 
I  move  that  a  resolution  be  introduced 
that  we  all  raise  our  prices. 

The  President.  A  motion  is  made 
and  seconded  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
meeting  that  every  member  shall  do  all  he 
can  towards  the  elevation  of  prices  ;  that  is 
understood,  but  it  is  well  enough  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  motion. 

Mr.  Heslep.  We  know  that  there  are 
lots  of  men  in  the  profession  who  believe 
that  their  work  is  not  worth  more  than 
they  charge  for  it ;  they  have  no  good  opin- 
ion of  themselves  and  of  their  work.  If  one 
puts  his  prices  at  two  dollars  the  public 
will  pay  for  it ;  if  he  put  his  prices  at  a 
lower  figure  and  gives  them  a  chromo  in  the 
bargain,  he  thinks  that  is  all  his  work  is 
worth  and  the  best  he  can  do.  Now  all  the 
resolutions  we  can  offer  here  will  do  very 
little  towards  lifting  the  thought  of  those 
men  ;  the  point  is  for  every  man  to  consti- 
tute himself  a  committee  and  appeal  to  the 
worid  through  his  prices,  through  the  qual- 
ity of  his  work,  and  through  his  own  esti- 
mation that  his  work  is  worth  all  he  charges 
for  it  ;  not  to  give  a  premium  to  those 
who  buy  his  productions,  but  charge  a  price 
that  will  pay  for  the  work  and  leave  him 
a  fair  and  reasonable  profit. 

Mr.  Cross.  What  Brother  Heiler  has 
stated  is  true.  We  want  to  raise  the  prices  ; 
we  ought  to  show  that  that  is  the  feeling  of 
this  meeting.  It  will  help;  it  is  a  little 
start  that  points  in  the  right  direction.  I 
move  that  the  sense  of  this  meeting  is  that 
every  one  raise  the  prices  to  the  best  possi- 
ble figure. 

The  President.  There  is  an  opportu- 
nity for  further  remarks. 
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Mr.  Brooks,  of  Mississippi.  I  am  a 
very  small  man,  but  I  have  some  very  large 
ideas.  I  am  also  a  very  poor  man,  but  I  have 
some  very  rich  relations.  I  want  to  state 
to  this  Convention  that  I  feel  that  this  hon- 
orable body  of  American  photographers 
should  not  condescend  to  allow  a  man  upon 
the  floor  of  this  Convention  who  wouid 
make  photographs  at  the  pitiful  sum  of  a 
dollar  and  a  half  a  dozen,  cabinet  photo- 
graphs. I  don't  wish  to  detain  this  Con- 
vention or  to  bother  you  ;  I  feel  too  little  ; 
but  I  want  to  put  a  flea  in  the  ear  of  some 
of  those  tin-typers  here,  just  one.  I  know 
there  are  a  great  many  men  who  make  their 
living  by  making  tin-types;  I  make  a  great 
many  of  them  ;  it  is  perhaps  a  third  of  my 
business,  although  I  don't  pretend  to  pros- 
titute it.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of 
those  who  make  them  make  them  so  cheap 
that  it  degrades  their  profession  ;  this  is  as 
true  of  New  Orleans  as  it  is  of  Boston  or 
New  York.  To  those  tin-typers  who  are 
making  these  tin-types  for  twenty- five  cents 
apiece  I  would  say  to  you,  that  I  get  fifty 
cents  for  every  one  that  I  make,  and  I  have 
made  a  great  many  of  them  at  fifty  cents 
apiece,  and  not  at  twenty-five  cents  a  doz- 
en, and  for  a  quarter,  but  fifty  cents  each. 
I  speak  of  this  because  I  know  it  to  be 
somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  some  of  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  men  in  that  line  of 
the  business.  I  very  often  have  a  customer 
come  into  my  office  who  wants  four  or  five 
or  six  of  these  tin-types.  I  get  two  dollars 
for  four ;  and  so  you  see  that  you  can  get 
good  prices  if  you  demand  them. 

Mr.  Blessing.  From  the  discussion 
that  has  ensued  I  have  not  seen  anything 
that  covers  the  ground  as  well  as  my  reso- 
lution. Let  this  Convention  put  itself 
squarely  upon  the  question  of  prices,  aud 
say  that  third-class  photographs  cannot  be 
made  for  less  than  three  dollars  a  dozen 
without  giving  your  patrons  unreliable 
work.  It  is  a  square  proposition,  and  one 
that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Let  us  take 
no  doubtful  action  on  the  question  of  prices  ; 
and  if  we  say  that  three  dollars  is  a  fair 
price  for  third-class  work,  and  cannot  be 
made  for  less,  it  covers  the  ground.  We 
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all  know  that  silk  can  be  bought  for  fifty 
cents  a  yard  and  for  five  dollars  a  yard,  but 
we  all  know  the  difference.  Let  us  make 
our  prices  as  easy  of  comprehension. 

Mr.  Inglis.  I  think  that  Mr.  Ryder's 
address  should  be  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  I  would  move  that  the  members 
of  this  Association  each  contribute  fifty' 
cents  or  a  dollar,  and  send  the  pamphlets  to 
the  fraternity  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
are  not  here. 

The  President.  There  is  a  resolution 
before  the  house  which  I  trust  we  shall 
dispose  of  in  a  few  minutes. 

A  Member.  I  hope  that  the  resolution 
of  Brother  Cross  will  prevail,  and  I  think 
it  will  help  to  establish  a  standard  that  we 
can  go  by. 

The  President.  The  question  is  called 
for,  but  it  is  a  good  way  back,  and  I  have 
forgotten  what  it  is. 

A  Member.  I  move,  as  an  amendment 
to  the  motion  that  is  before  the  meeting, 
that  this  Convention  shall  have  this  address 
to  which  we  have  listened  printed  in  pam- 
phlet form,  not  that  it  should  not  be  print- 
ed in  all  the  journals,  and  that  we  as  an 
Association  shall  give  it  gratuitously  to  the 
photographers  throughout  the  country,  that 
they  who  have  not  been  able  to  be  here 
shall  have  the  benefit  of  that  address,  which 
has  struck  the  foundation,  as  he  has  given 
it  to  us  to-day.  Let  us  lake  the  advice 
he  has  given  to  us  here  ;  let  each  one  of 
us  begin  to  scrub  our  own  door- step  and 
stand  upon  our  own  bottom;  let  every 
man  assert  his  manhood  and  charge  a 
price  that  is  a  living  price,  and  see  if  he 
cannot  do  better  in  one  year  than  he  has 
done  at  this  miserable  price  of  a  dollar  a 
dozen. 

The  President.  The  amendment  being 
in  the  line  of  the  resolution  I  shall  consider 
it  in  order.     Is  it  seconded  ? 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Ryder.  While  I  am  deeply  grate- 
ful to  my  friends  who  think  well  of  the  lit- 
tle thing  I  have  written,  I  feel  a  little  deli- 
cate about  its  being  embodied  especially  in 
a  pamphlet ;  it  will  go  through  all  the 
journals,  and  every  word  that  I  have  said  is 
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as  well  known  to  every  man  here  as  it  was 
before  I  said  it.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the 
compliment,  but  I  would  be  glad  if  Mr. 
Inglis  would  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Mr.  Inglis.  I  will  not  withdraw  my 
amendment.  It  is  the  best  thing  I  have 
ever  heard  ;  I  have  never  heard  the  subject 
discussed  better.  If  we  do  what  I  propose 
in  the  amendment  let  the  Association  do  it 
nobly.  If  you  are  not  willing  to  give  a 
certain  sum  for  the  benefit  of  this,  contribute 
gratuitously  and  liberally,  and  let  us  not 
only  have  it  published  in  all  the  papers 
throughout  the  world,  but  in  pamphlet 
form,  and  bring  ourselves  to  such  a  point 
that  we  may  be  looked  upon  as  worthy 
men.  At  the  present  time  photographers 
are  a  low,  mean,  contemptible  set.  This  is 
simply  plain  language  ;  you  need  not  look 
into  a  dictionary  for  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  but  it  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Blunt.  I  think  it  will  be  a  more 
proper  course  to  subscribe  one  dollar  to 
pay  for  extra  copies  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographer ,  and  have  it  distributed  to  all 
the  "Cheap  Johns"  of  the  United  States, 
and  have  it  printed  in  that  paper. 

Mr  Inglis.  As  against  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made  to  the  amendment  I 
do  not  object  in  any  way  that  all  the  journ- 
als should  publish  it,  and  if  the  journals  are 
liberal  enough  to  distribute  it  let  them  do 
so ;  but  let  us  have  it  in  the  pamphlet  form, 
and  every  photographer  will  have  it  and 
read  it  more  surely  than  if  he  receives  it  in 
a  paper. 

The  President.  The  resolution  is  that 
the  able  address,  which  has  been  delivered 
by  Mr.  Ryder,  be  published  in  pamphle: 
form  to  be  distributed  throughout  this 
country  ;  as  many  of  you  as  are  in  favor  of 
that  say  aye.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  Mr.  Wilson  has  a  few 
remarks  to  make. 

A  Member.  We  have  only  voted  upon 
the  amendment. 

The  President.  The  amendment  in 
the  line  of  the  original  motion  has  prevail- 
ed. I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  put  the 
original  motion  in  this  case  ;  it  is  not  re- 
quired. 


Mr.  Wilson,  of  Philadelphia.  Mr  Pres- 
ident, I  have  enough  material  here  to  take 
the  rest  of  the  morning  ;  but  I  will  only 
take  about  four  minutes.  First,  I  have  here 
a  copy  of  the  minutes  of  our  last  meeting, 
a  present  from  the  publishers  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Pho- 
tographer. I  have  a  motion  to  make  that 
the  Executive  Committee  take  some  means 
of  notifying  the  public  to  witness  this  most 
magnificent  exhibtion  of  photographic  work 
known  in  the  history  of  photography,  and 
that  the  matter  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee  to  advise  and  use  all  the  means 
they  can  to  get  the  people  of  Cincinnati 
here  to  see  this  exhibition  to  morrow  and 
next  day ;  so  that  the  world  may  know 
what  we  can  do.  This  will  be  one  great 
step  towards  the  elevation  of  prices.  First 
lift  yourself;  then  your  prices  and  the  world 
will  help  you.  The  next  thing  I  have  is  a 
letter  of  invitation.  It  is  written  to  Pro- 
fessor C.  F.  Ilines,  one  of  our  oldest  ama- 
teurs and  who  to-day  is  conducting  a  school 
of  photography  at  Cumberland,  Maryland. 
The  letter  is  Irom  Charles  R.  Baldwin, 
President  of  the  Mountain  Lake  Associa- 
tion, and  is  an  invitation  for  the  Association 
to  hold  its  session  of  1885  at  Mountain 
Lake  Park.  Mr.  Wilson  then  read  the  let- 
ter; also  a  letter  from  Prof,  limes.  I  now 
move  that  this  communication  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  location,  or  if  not  that, 
that  when  the  reports  of  the  committee  on 
location  is  received,  this  courteous  offer  be 
considered.  I  have  here  a  description  of 
Mountain  Lake  Park  which  accompanies 
the  iavitation  to  the  committee. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
invitation  to  Mountain  Lake  Park  be  dis- 
cussed before  the  committee. 

The  Pre.-51De.nt.  The  committee  will 
please  take  this  matter  into  consideration 
in  fixing  a  place  of  meeting  in  1SS5. 

Mr.  Wilson.  One  thing  more  an  1  I 
am  done.  It  is  on  the  subject  of  prices. 
Those  of  you  who  may  read  the  best  maga- 
zine ( \)  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  edi- 
tor in  the  matter  of  raiding  prices,  and  to 
prove  this  further  I  have  published  a  little 
pamphlet  which  I  have  brought  with  me  on 
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this  subject.     It  hits  the  thing  on  the  head, 
-  intended  to  be  a  help  to  those  who 
want  to  be  helped.     I  believe  if  we  could 
go  around  as   missionaries,  those  who    are 
here  would  confess  that  their  prices  are  not 
:hey  desire.     Our  Brother  Ryder  has 
ssed  the  thing  thoroughly,  and  this  lit- 
tle pamphlet  will  follow  it  up.      Remember 
that  we  are  sick ;   let  us  begin  to  sweep  the 
door-steps  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  notice  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  nominations  present. 
Is  he  ready  to  report?  If  so,  we  will  have 
the  report  now. 

Mr.  Carbutt  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  committee  nominated  for 
Presideut,  James  Landy  of  Cincinnati ;  for 
Secretary,  H.  McMichael  of  Buffalo;  for 
Treasurer,  G.  M.  Carlisle  of  Providence  ; 
for  Executive  Committee,  J.  H.  Kent,  of 
Rochester  and  William  Armstrong,  of  Mil- 
waukee. Mr.  Carbutt  stated  that  they  had 
a  partial  list  of  vice-presidents. 

The  President.  The  list  of  vice- presi- 
dents may  properly  be  .eft  over  nntil  to- 
morrow morning's  session.  Gentlemen,  you 
have  heard  the  report  of  the  committee, 
what  will  we  do  with  it  ?  The  matter  ha 
to  lie  over  of  necessity  until  to-morrows 
morning. 

A  Member.  I  see  that  there  are  only 
two  names  on  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  Member.  I  move  that  the  report  be 
received  and  the  committee  continued  until 
to-morrow. 

A  Member.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
report  be  taken  back  and  the  committee 
consider  what  Mr.  Wilson  has  told  us. 

The  President.  That  is  not  necessary 
Are  you  ready  ?  The  question  is,  that  the 
report  be  received  and  the  committee  be 
continued.  As  many  as  are  in  favor  will 
say  aye. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  group  taken  from 
the  front  steps  of  this  building,  promptly 
at  three  o'clock  local  time. 

Mr.  Weixgartner.  As  was  announced 
yesterday  there  wdl  be  an  excursion   . : 


to  the  Zoj.  The  round  trip  tickets  to  the 
Zoo  and  admission  will  be  thirty  cents. 
The  tickets  can  be  had  here  at  the  table 
after  the  meeting,  and  we  start  promptly 
at  four  o'clock  from  this  building.  We  can 
accommodate  about  four  hundred  on  each 
train. 

The  President.  Mr.  Seavey  has  ask- 
ed permission,  and  has  received  it,  to  make 
a  demonstration  of  a  subject  on  the  plat- 
'  form  to-morrow  afternoon  at  2-30.  A 
gentleman  asked  me  if  there  would  be  any 
demonstration  to-day.  The  sun  is  on  the 
platform  and  we  shall  be  unable  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Ryder.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  : 
In  the  matter  of  Mr.  Seavey's  demonstra- 
tion to-morrow  I  will  further  announce  that 
he  has  a  special  model,  a  very  beautiful 
young  lady,  who  will  be  draped  in  the 
Greek  costume,  and  it  will  be  a  great  treat 
to  all  to  see  the  effects  that  Mr.  Seavey  pur- 
poses to  show  and  produce  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, 2  30.  I  hope  that  he  will  have  a 
fine  audience,  as  his  demonstration  will  be 
some:hing  rather  attractive  and  interesting 
to  every  one. 

The  President.  Mr.  Wilso::.  will  you 
please  state  your  resolution  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  admitting  the  public  to  our 
exhibition  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.     I  did  not  make  any. 

The  President.  Will  you  make  it  as  a 
resolution  ? 

Mr.  vViLiO.v.  I  merely  suggested  that 
the  Executive  Committee  do  what  they  can 
to  get  the  public  here  to-morrow  or  next 
day,  either  by  advertising  in  the  public  pa- 
pers or  letting  them  kno*v  in  some  way  that 
there  is  such  a  show,  and  let  them  come  and 
see  it.  Yesterday  I  had  a  talk  with  .Gener- 
al Goshorn,  who  was  walking  around  alone, 
and  he  said  he  had  offered  to  advertise  at 
nis  own  expense  this  magnificent  ana  sur- 
prising exhi:u:i^n  we  have  here.  Let  the 
public  come  in,  and  let  us  pound  the  fact 
into  thtir  heads  tnat  photograph)  grow;, 
and  that  we  are  growing  with  it,  and  our 
prices  will  also  grow. 

A  Member.  The  object  of  bringing  pic- 
tures to  this  exhibition  is  for  the  public  to 
see   them    and  know  what    photography  is 
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and  can  do.  If  we  charge  them  twenty-five 
cents,  but  a  very  few  will  come  to  see  them. 
For  that  reason  the  public  should  be  noti- 
fied that  they  can  come  here  free  and  see 
the  progress  that  has  been  made,  and  I 
would  move  that  the  President  notify  the 
public. 

The  President.  The  public  will  be  no- 
tified through  the  journals  of  this  afternoon 
and  to-morrow  morning.  We  will  see  that 
that  is  attended  to. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  July  31st  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 


THIRD  DA  K— Morning  Session. 

Cincinnati,  July  30. 

The  President  called  the  Convention  to 
order  at  10.45  A-  M- 

The  President.  While  we  are  waiting, 
there  is  a  matter  that  Mr.  J.  H.  Nugent,  of 
Chillicothe,  would  like  to  bring  up  in  re- 
gard to  the  death  of  Mr.  F.  A.  Simonds,  of 
that  city : 

Mr.  Nugent  was  called  to  the  stage>  and 
delivered  the  followed  eulogy  : 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  : 
The  task  allotted  to  me  is  rather  a  pain- 
ful one,  to  announce  (he  death  of  one  of 
your  worthy  member?,  F.  A.  Simonds  of 
Chillicothe,  who  died  Sunday  morning,  the 
13th  inst.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  en- 
largement  of  the  liver  and  inflammation  of 
the  bowels.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed 
only  one  week.  Towards  the  last  his  suf 
ferings  were  very  acute,  and  death  was  a 
grateful  relief. 

Mr.  Simonds  was  born  in  Winchester, 
Mass.,  in  1828.  He  located  in  Chillicothe 
in  1858,  and  has  resided  there  ever  since, 
pursuing  photography  for  a  livelihood. 
His  excellence  in  his  profession  as  a  pho- 
tographer was  acknowledged  by  all.  He 
was  never  married,  neither  was  he  a  mem- 
ber of  any  church,  but  he  attended  divine 
service  regularly.  He  was  honest,  upright 
and  just  in  all  his  dealings.  I  had  known 
him  for  twenty- four  years.     By  his  strict 


attention  to  business  he  had  become  a  man 
of  some  means.  He  has  left  behind  as 
good  a  gallery  as  there  is  in  Ohio.  It  is 
in  one  of  those  apartments  where  the  spirit 
parted  from  the  body. 

Mr.  Simonds  was  strictly  a  temperate 
man  ;  he  was  opposed  to  Sunday  work,  and 
thought  there  should  be  one  day  in  seven 
for  rest.  Mr.  Simonds  and  myself  carried 
on  business  in  the  same  city  for  about  twen- 
ty years.  We  never  tried  to  injure  or 
mar  the  feelings  of  each  other.  We  were 
friends,  and  so  parted.  No  man  was  more 
devoted  to  his  business ;  no  man  studied 
harder  to  reach  the  top  of  the  photograph- 
ic ladder  than  Mr.  Simonds.  He  was  look- 
ing toward  the  meeting  of  the  photographic 
convention  only  a  few  days  before  he  was 
taken  down.  He  said:  I  expect  that  the 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Cincinnati  on  the 
29th  will  be  full  of  instruction,  have  the 
largest  attendance,  and  the  finest  work  ever 
exhibited.  On  the  walls  of  his  room  he 
had  the  finest  of  work,  regardless  of  cost. 
His  charity  extended  to  those  in  need,  and 
his  donations  were  large  and  generous. 
Brother  Simonds  has  gone  to  attend  the 
Convention  above,  while  we  are  permitted 
to-day  to  attend  the  photographic  conven- 
tion here.  The  photographic  art  has  lost 
a  fiiend,  the  community  in  which  he  lived 
a  good  citizen,  and  the  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation of  America  a  good  member. 

The  President.  At  the  time  Mr.  Gen- 
tile gave  his  excellent  report  on  the  "  Pro- 
gress of  Photography"  I  mentioned  that 
I  had  received  a  communication  from  Mr. 
J.  Traill  Taylor  who  had  also  sent  a  re- 
port. That  report  came  last  night,  and 
proves  to  be  a  very  excellent  resume  of  the 
progress  of  photography  in  the  last  year. 
I  regret  that  it  came  too  late  to  be  read  in 
open  convention.  It  is  quite  lengthy,  and 
will  consume  a  good  deal  of  time,  so  it  will 
be  proper  that  the  matter  be  brought  up 
and  acted  upon  this  morning  as  to  its  being 
placed  on  file  for  publication.  We  also 
received  a  letter  with  the  report,  which  the 
Secretary  will  read. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
letter : 
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Woodgrkkn,  London,  Eng.f  July  19,  1884. 
Leo  Weingartner,  Sec\v  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  : 

My  Dear  Sir  :  Herewith  please  find  my 
report  on  progress  for  Convention.  Afraid 
that  my  handwriting  might  not  be  very  clear 
for  your  reading,  I  got  my  friend,  Henry 
Greenwood,  the  proprietor  and  publisher  of 
the  British  Journal  of  Photography,  to  set  the 
report  in  type.  Although  compelled  to  be  ab- 
sent this  year  from  the  Convention  in  physique, 
I  am  with  you  in  spirit,  and  accord  you  my 
best  wishes  for  present  and  future  success. 
Faithfully  yours,    J.  Traill  Taylor. 

P.  S. — My  friend,  A.  L.  Henderson,  a  clever 
London  photographer,  is  at  present  in  the 
States,  and  may  probably  visit  Cincinnati  dur- 
ing the  Convention.  If  he  does,  "be  down" 
on  him  for  a  talk  on  experimental  photography 
in  London.  He  is  always  in  the  thick  of  it 
here,  and  can  give  much  valuable  information. 
Not  only  so,  but  he  invariably  imparts  such 
information  cheerfully.  J.  T.  T. 

The  President.  Gentlemen :  What 
will  we  do  with  Mr.  Taylor's  report ;  what 
is  your  desire  ? 

A  Member.  I  move  that  it  be  placed  on 
file  for  publication,  and  that  a  vote  of 
thanks  of  the  Association  be  extended  to 
Mr.  Taylor. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried 
unanimously. 


Report  on  Photographic  Progress. 

BY   J.  TRAILL  TAYLOR. 

Photography  advances  with  such  impercepti- 
ble strides  as  to  render  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
indicate  definitely  the  progress  it  has  made 
within  a  circumscribed  period,  more  especially 
when  such  period  embraces  the  comparatively 
brief  span  of  one  year.  While  the  past  twelve 
months  have  not  been  so  fruitful  in  invention 
or  discovery  as  to  cause  that  period  to  stand 
out  in  contrast  with  others,  neither  have  they, 
on  the  other  hand,  been  characterized  by  stag- 
nation. 

During  the  past  year  innumerable  printing 
processes  of  a  mechanical  description,  or  in- 
volving the  use  of  printers'  ink,  have  been  in- 
vented, patented,  or  published.  Of  these,  some 
have  reference  to  the  production  of  intaglio 
surfaces  for  employment  as  in  copperplate 
printing ;  others — and  these  the  most  numer- 


ous— come  under  the  category  of  relief  or  sur- 
face blocks  for  printing  in  conjunction   with 

type- 
There  is  another  process  to  which  one  of 
these  distinctions  apply,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
neither  an  intaglio  nor  relief  process.  It  has 
not  been  patented  or  published,  but  it  is  work- 
ed as  a  secret  process.  And  yet  it  is  in  place 
to  refer  to  it  here,  because  during  the  past 
year  it  has  been  selected  as  the  process  appar- 
ently best  adapted  for  preparing  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  leading  European  photographic 
journals.  From  the  brief  description  which  I 
shall  give,  its  character  and  possibly  its  modus 
operandi  will  be  perceived.  To  commence  at 
the  end  :  the  printing  is  executed  at  the  litho- 
graphic press  from  a  transfer  laid  down  upon 
a  lithographic  stone,  which  is  smooth  or  pol- 
ished— not  grained.  And  yet  the  print  pos- 
sesses a  fine  stippled  grain  similar  to  a  chalk 
drawing  or  a  print  from  a  grained  stone. 
From  this  any  one  conversant  with  the  pro- 
cess of  lithographic  printing  will  necessarily 
infer  that  the  granularity  has  been  imparted 
at  a  stage  prior  to  that  of  placing  the  transfer 
upon  a  stone.  A  film  of  bichromatized  gela- 
tine supported  upon  paper,  glass,  metal,  or  any 
other  substance  more  convenient  is  exposed  to 
light  under  a  negative.  It  is  now  submitted 
to  the  action  of  chemicals,  by  which  granulari- 
ty is  imparted  to  the  surface,  although  the  gel- 
atine film  may  be  so  prepared  as  to  possess 
within  itself  the  requisites  for  imparting  the 
stipple.  In  an  outline  sketch  like  the  present, 
however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the 
means  employed  for  producing  this  indispen- 
sable effect — the  more  particularly  as  they  are , 
doubtless,  known  to  most  of  those  for  whom 
this  subject  possesses  interest.  The  requisite 
granularity  of  surface  having  been  obtained, 
it  is  rolled  up  with  transfer  ink,  and  an  im- 
pression being  taken  on  transfer  paper  is  con- 
veyed to  the  stone,  from  which  impressions 
are  obtained  in  the  usual  mode.  From  such 
experiments  as  I  have  made  I  am  enabled  to 
say  that  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  grain 
is  under  the  complete  control,  and  ranges  be- 
tween the  most  delicate  touch  of  a  blacklead 
pencil  to  the  coarse,  granular  texture  charac- 
teristic of  the  large  portraits  of  actors  and 
others  utilized  as  public  show-bills. 

Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  possibility  of 
applying  this  process  to  the  production  of  sur- 
face blocks,  I  laid  a  transfer  upon  a  polished 
zinc  plate,  etched  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to 
undercut   the   delicate  stippled   grain,  and  in 
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this  way  produced  a  block  which  was  capable 
of  being  printed  when  surrounded  by  type. 
This,  however,  is  a  deviation  from  what  I  com- 
menced with,  which  is  that  the  process  as 
printed  from  lithographic  stones  is  an  accom- 
plished fact,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  its 
details,  and  is  one  which,  from  now  being  ex- 
tensively made  use  of  by  European,  and  espec- 
ially by  English  journals,  is  worthy  of  notice. 

No  topic  has  of  late  engrossed  more  atten- 
tion than  that  of  the  illumination  of  the  oper- 
ating-room. The  yellow  light  by  which  wet 
collodion  operations  could  be  safely  conducted 
was  found  totally  inadequate  for  gelatine 
plate  manipulations,  and  was  superseded  by 
light  of  an  intense,  deep  ruby  color.  In  a 
physiological  point  of  view  this  was  found  to 
be  productive  of  effects  positively  deleterious 
to  the  eye-sight  in  some  cases,  and  inconven- 
ient in  others.  Hence  a  reaction  set  in  and 
the  question  was  propounded — "  Which  is  the 
light  that  produces  the  least  amount  of  action 
on  the  sensitive  plate  combined  with  comfort 
to  those  in  the  dark  room  ?"  Mr.  W.  E. 
Debenham,  a  professional  portrait  photogra- 
pher of  London,  constituted  himself  the  cham- 
pion of  reform.  He  found  that  perfect  safety 
to  the  plates,  together  with  comfort  to  the 
eyes  and  a  resulting  light  of  a  character  which, 
by  contrast  with  others,  may  be  termed  a 
"very  subdued  white  light,"  was  obtained  by 
interposing  between  the  lamp  and  the  manip- 
ulating bench  a  compound  layer  composed  of 
green  glass  and  yellow  paper.  Two  thick- 
nesses of  paper  of  a  deep  canary  color,  along 
with  a  plate  of  green  glass  or  of  gelatine  or 
paper  stained  of  a  peculiar  green  color,  have 
in  my  own  case  been  made  to  supersede  a 
deep  ruby  glass  with  much  comfort  and  satis- 
faction. The  particular  tints  are  of  impor- 
tance. 

But  the  special  advantages  of  green  light  as 
a  useful  source  of  illumination  in  the  dark 
room  are  not  now  pointed  out  for  the  first 
time.  In  January,  1870,  an  American  gentle- 
man, whose  name  is  as  much  honored  in 
Europe  as  in  the  United  States  (for  science  is 
of  no  nationality),  strongly  recommended  the 
substitution  of  green  glass,  pure  and  simple, 
for  the  orange  glass  hitherto  employed  in  the 
dark-room  illumination  ;  and  this  recommend- 
ation of  Mr.  Matthew  Carey  Lea  was  enforced 
by  arguments  deduced  from  his  own  experience 
of  its  use.  The  light  he  employed  was  gas, 
and  the  green  glass  was  neither  the  darkest 
nor  the  lightest  kind,  but  that  of  an  intermedi- 


ate shade,  care  being  taken  that  it  was  not  of  a 
bluish-green.  Such  a  light,  while  possessing 
all  that  comfort  and  safety  for  the  eyes  claimed 
on  its  behalf  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Lea,  was  safe 
for  collodion  plates  only,  and  this  when  the 
light  was  not  too  powerful.  The  addition  of 
the  yellow  paper  referred  to  appears  to  fulfill 
all  the  requirements  of  the  present  time  Even 
when  it  may  prove  inconvenient  at  once  to  re- 
move the  red  glass  from  a  window  or  lantern, 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the 
light  will  be  immediately  perceived  by  the  ad- 
dition of  one  thickness  of  yellow  paper. 

The  subject  of  increasing  and  reducing  the 
intensity  of  gelatine  negatives  is  one  that  has 
received  and  is  still  receiving  much  attention. 
As  regards  intensification  :  chloride  of  mer- 
cury followed  by  other  agents  still  enjoys 
popular  favor,  notwithstanding  many  recorded 
cases  of  deterioration.  The  first  action  of 
chloride  of  mercury  upon  a  negative,  as  we  all 
know,  is  to  turn  it  black.  If  the  action  be  ar- 
rested at  this  stage  by  copious  washing  the 
image  appears  to  be  permanent.  Certainly  I 
have  found  no  change  in  some  that  were 
treated  in  this  manner  about  nine  years  ago, 
while  in  connection  with  other  negatives  treat- 
ed with  this  salt,  combined  with  iodides  and 
other  preparations,  I  have  not  experienced  the 
same  immunity  from  change. 

A  method  of  adding  iodide  of  mercury  to 
the  developer,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Newton,  by  which  an  increase  of  intensity  is 
obtained  by  the  developing  operation,  is  a  fit- 
ting subject  for — and  will  doubtless  receive — 
consideration  by  the  members  at  this  Conven- 
tion. A  solution  which  is  at  once  a  decolor- 
izer  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of 
silver,  an  intensifier  was  introduced  by  Mr.  B. 
J.  Edwards  just  in  time  to  permit  of  its  being 
alluded  to  in  my  Report  on  Photographic  Prog- 
ress last  year.  It  consists  in  adding  to  the 
usual  clearing  solution  of  citric  acid  and  alum 
a  quantity  of  protosulphate  of  iron  in  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one-third  more  than  the  com- 
bined weight  of  the  other  two  ingredients. 
When  employed  without  any  nitrate  of  silver 
it  decolorizes  a  yellow  negative  ;  with  silver  it 
intensifies  the  image.  Since  the  last  Conven- 
tion it  has  been  much  tried,  and  enjoys  popu- 
lar favor.  Pyrogallic  acid,  as  a  reducer  of  the 
nitrate,  is  also  now  being  employed.  These, 
it  will  be  observed,  are  analogues  of  the  meth- 
ods long  since  suggested  for  collodion  intensi- 
fication. I  fail  to  discover  among  my  nega- 
tives any  which  have  faded  after  having  been 
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treated  first  with  chloride  of  mercurj  and  then 
with  diluted  ammonia,  or  old  cyanide  fixing 
solution  nearly  saturated  with  silver.     1 
tional  iken  in  the  washing  of  these. 

Reducing  intensity  m  lj  be  effected  by  a  va- 
riety of  processes.  Those  only  which  are  of 
recent  introduction  will  be  here  noticed.  Mr. 
A.  1-.  Henderson  has  found  that  the  fumes  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  acting  upon  a  gelatine 
negative  to  which  air  has  free  access,  will  ef- 
fect a  gradual  reduction  of  its  density.  This 
reducing  action  is  not  a  rapid  one.  It  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  a  method  of  reducing  in- 
tensity proposed  by  Mr.  E.  Howard  Farmer 
will  prove  to  be  the  process  of  the  future.  If 
a  solution  of  ferridcyanide  of  potassium  (red 
prussiate)  be  applied  to  a  gelatine  negative  the 
silver  forming  the  image  becomes  immediately 
converted  into  ferrocyanide  of  silver,  to  remove 
which  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  apply  hyposul- 
phite of  soda.  Mr.  Farmer  mixes  these  to- 
gether in  the  following  proportions  :  An  ounce 
of  the  ferridcyanide  is  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  when  about  to  use  it  a  few  drops 
are  added  to  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  of  the  same  strength  as  the  other.  When 
the  negative  is  immersed  in  this  a  gradual  re- 
duction of  intensity  takes  place  ;  for  as  the  sil- 
ver forming  the  image  becomes  converted  into 
the  ferrocyanide  of  silver  it  is  immediately 
dissolved' by  the  hypo.  I  have  tried  numerous 
experiments  with  this  system  of  reducing  neg- 
atives, both  wholly  and  locally,  and  beg  strong- 
ly to  bear  testimony  to  its  merits.  Its  descrip- 
tion will  suggest  the  somewhat  analogous  so- 
lution of  iodine  in  cyanide  of  potassium  ;  but 
the  latter  is  unmanageable  and  dangerous  by 
comparison. 

Much  ingenuity  has  been  displayed  in  the 
devising  of  instantaneous  shutters,  into  which 
have -been  imported  numerous  mechanical  ap- 
pliances. Portrait  photographers  require,  how- 
ever, not  so  much  a  shutter  giving  instantaneity 
of  action  as  a  prolongation  of  the  exposure  at 
will.  Without  intending  any  slight  to  the 
many  ingenious  inventions  designed  to  effect 
this  end,  I  may  adduce  as  an  example  of  one 
of  the  latest  that  recently  introduced  by  Mr. 
Cadett — the  gentleman  who,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  the  first  to  apply  the  pneumatic 
principle  to  exposures  in  the  camera.  This 
most  ingenious  effort  of  Mr.  Cadett's  may  be 
described  as  a  square  cap,  which  is  fixed  upon 
either  the  inner  or  outer  end  of  the  lens.  A 
very  fine  piece  of  rubber  tubing  is  attached  to 
the  side,  the  other  end  of  wdiich  terminates  in 


the  well  known  pneumatii  ball.  Upon  . 
ing  this  a  tiny  rubber  bellows  concealed  in  tin- 
body  of  the  cap  actuates  .1  lever,  by  which  a 
sliding  shutter  working  between  guides  imme- 
diately darts  upwards,  leaving  the  lena  uncov- 
ered for  either  a  fraction  of  a  second  or  a  | 
that  may  be  prolonged  into  minutes  according 
to  the  nature  and  duration  of  the  pressure  upon 
the  rubber  ball. 

Shutters  suggest  lenses.  Since  the  Conven- 
tion of  last  year  no  new  form  of  lens  has  been 
introduced  ;  but  immediately  before  that  meet- 
ing an  amateur  optician,  Mr.  Thomas  Furnell, 
devised  a  form  of  combination,  which  from  its 
character  appears  to  hold  out  a  promise  of 
good  so  soon  as  it  is  introduced  by  the  manu- 
facturing opticians.  Although  it  cannot  be 
said  to  possess  either  novelty  in  principle,  or, 
indeed,  anything  startling — inasmuch  as  it  is 
only  a  slight  departure  from  what  has  been 
previously  effected — yet  curves  other  than  those 
hitherto  adopted  have  been  imported  into  it, 
and,  while  there  is  no  difficulty  in  its  construc- 
tion, it  defines  sharply  over  a  moderately  large 
field.  It  is  a  triple  lens — a  class,  by  the  way, 
which  has  been  out  of  favor  for  several  years. 
Its  front  lens  is  achromatized.  The  centre  ele- 
ment is  a  single  lens  of  flint  glass,  double  con- 
cave, and  its  back  a  plano-convex  of  crown 
glass. 

Nothing  has  of  late  transpired  in  connection 
with  negative  gelatine  emulsion  calling  for 
special  mention,  unless  it  be  the  fact  that  the 
value  of  an  addition  of  iodide  to  the  bromide 
is  more  and  more  fully  recognized.  The  prep- 
aration of  paper,  opal  plates,  and  plain  glass 
plates  with  gelatino-chloride  emulsion  is  now 
an  established  branch  of  commerce — at  least  in 
certain  parts  of  the  world.  For  producing  en- 
largements by  the  lantern  the  application  of 
emulsion  to  paper  offers  exceptional  advan- 
tages, for  the  operations  may  be  conducted 
quite  independently  of  daylight.  Opal  pic- 
tures, either  enlarged  or  printed  in  the  frame, 
possess  a  peculiar  charm  ;  while,  for  lantern 
transparencies,  a  point  of  value  is  found  in 
chloride  emulsion,  as  with  any  given  class  or 
brand  of  plate  any  desired  tone — from  the 
warmest  red  to  the  coldest  black,  including 
sepia,  brown,  and  purple — can  be  obtained  at 
will  by  the  action  of  the  developer  alone. 

It  is  several  years  since  eosine  was  suggested 
as  a  substance  which,  when  added  to  collodion, 
tended  to  give  a  more  truthful  representation 
in  light  and  shade  of  the  colors  of  nature.  It 
is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  report  that  Professor 
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Vogel  has  of  late  made  some  further  advances 
in  this  department  of  photography. 

Among  the  deaths  of  those  more  or  less 
known  in  the  ranks  of  photographers  may  be 
noticed  that  of  Mr.  Codman,  of  Boston,  and 
in  the  Old  World  those  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pritchard 
(of  the  Photographic  News),  and  the  Rev.  F. 
F.  Statham,  who  was  the  President  of  the 
South  London  Photographic  Society  since  the 
period  of  its  organization. 

There  are  many  other  subjects  of  a  less  im- 
portant description  which  have  transpired  in 
the  photographic  world  ;  but  to  even  refer  to 
them  all  would  unduly  lengthen  this  commu- 
nication. 

The  PresideiNT.  This  gavel  which  I  am 
using  has  quite  a  history,  and  in  connection 
with  it  I  will  read  the  following  letter,  re- 
ceived this  morning  from  Mr.  T.  H.  Blair. 

The  President  then  read  the  following 
letter  : 

Cincinnati,  July  29,  1884. 
J.  H.  Kent,  President  of  the  Photographers' 

Association  of  America. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
to  you,  as  president  of  this  assembled  body,  a 
parliamentary  instrument  of  order,  and  in  as 
few  words  as  are  consistent  say  that  though 
our  city  in  the  Far  East  may  be  but  slightly 
represented,  it  is  my  conviction  that  in  heart 
the  craft  is  with  you. 

This  gavel  is  made  from  a  portion  of  the 
famous  "Washington  Elm,"  which  for  so  long 
a  time  occupied  a  well-guarded  position  on  our 
Boston  Common. 

It  is  presented  with  sincere  wishes  for  the 
prosperity  and  longevity  of  this  Association, 
and  in  case  of  a  disbandment  the  gavel  is  to 
become  the  property  of  the  giver. 

Yours,  very  truly,         T.  H.  Blair. 

The  President.  On  the  part  of  this 
Association  I  will  tender  its  thanks  to  Mr. 
Blair. 

There  is  another  matter  here  that  may  be 
presented  at  this  time  in  relation  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  to  this  building.  I 
saw  General  Goshorn  this  morning,  and  he 
kindly  consented  to  remove  the  doorkeeper 
and  allow  the  public  access  to  the  building* 
including  the  art  museum.  The  resolution 
is  here  offered  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be  ten 
dered  General  Goshorn  in  consideration  of 
his  great  liberality  in  opening  this  building 
to  the  public. 


A  motion  to  the  effect  was  seconded  and 
carried. 

Mr.  Hesler,  of  Chicago.  I  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  this  Association  and  the 
members  here  assembled  to  the  postal  law 
in  reference  to  the  carriage  of  photographs, 
in  which  photography  is  put  at  the  foot  in 
the  estimation  of  postal  authorities.  I 
have  here  a  copy  of  the  ruling  of  the  Third 
Postmaster-general  of  the  United  States, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  read. 

Leave  being  granted,  Mr.  Hesler  read  as 
follows : 

FOURTH   CLASS. 

Mailable  matter  of  the  fourth-class  embraces 
labels,  patterns,  photographs,  playing  cards, 
address  tags,  paper  sacks,  wrapping  paper, 
blotting-pads,  bill-heads,  letter-heads,  envel- 
opes with  printed  addresses  thereon,  and  all 
other  matter  of  the  same  general  character 
which  is  not  designed  to  instruct,  amuse,  cul- 
tivate the  mind  or  taste,  or  impart  general  in- 
formation. This  class  includes  also  merchan- 
dise, ores,  minerals  and  seeds.  Postage,  one 
cent  per  ounce  or  fraction  of  an  ounce. 

THIRD-CLASS. 

Mailable  matter  of  the  third-class  embraces 
books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  circulars,  proof- 
sheets  and  corrected  proof-sheets,  and  all  mat- 
ter of  the  same  general  character  which  is 
designed  to  instruct,  amuse,  and  cultivate  the 
mind  or  taste.  Postage,  one  cent  for  two 
ounces  or  a  fraction  thereof. 

Mr.  Hesler.  This  class  also  includes 
fourth-class  merchandise,  samples  of  mer- 
chandise, ores,  minerals,  seeds,  etc.  You 
see  photographs  are  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  paper  bags,  etc.,  and  are  ®f  no 
use  to  people  in  general,  or  at  least  such  is 
thought  by  post-office  authorities.  I  think 
this  classification  of  photographs  is  an  in- 
sult to  photography  and  every  man  engaged 
in  it.  I  do  not  mean  so  much  the  postage 
as  the  insult  placed  on  the  art,  and  I  think 
this  Association  should  take  action  in  the 
matter  and  memorialize  the  postal  authori- 
ties, to  enlighten  them  that  there  is  some 
amusement  and  elevation  in  photography. 

Mr.  Overbeck,  of  Hamilton.  I  have  a 
resolution  to  offer  on  this  matter  as  follows  : 
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AW, >/:•.•./,  that  t!i«'  recent  ruling  i>f  the  Hon- 
orable Postmaster-general  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  which  photographs  were 
placed  as  fourth-class  matter,  be  and  is  hereby 
declared  by  the  Photographers'  Association  as 
unjust,  and  against  the  business  interests  of 
the  photographers  as  well  as  the  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Union. 

Resolved^  that  this  body  respectfully  ask  the 
Honorable  Postmaster-general  to  reconsider 
said  ruling,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  instructed  to  forward  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  to  the  Honorable  Postmaster- 
general  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Overbeck.  I  also  offer  that  the 
Secretary  of  this  Association  be  instructed 
to  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  the 
Postmaster-general.  A  motion  to  that 
effect  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  would  amend  the  mo- 
tion. You  will  find  that  when  you  take  the 
Postmaster-general  to  task  you  will  have  to 
fight  your  case,  and  these  resolutions  won't 
work.  A  Committee  should  have  more 
than  the  power  to  present  these  resolutions. 
The  Postmaster-general  has  reasons,  and 
good  ones,  for  making  this  change  in  the 
postal  rates.  I  have  tried  to  get  him  to 
bring  them  back.  I  make  an  amendment 
to  this  resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the 
committee  have  power  to  do  what  is  neces- 
sary to  work  about  the  result  we  desire,  and 
not  merely  present  resolutions. 

Mr.  Klauber.  The  gentleman  presenting 
this  resolution  did  not  make  any  motion 
to  appoint  a  committee.  His  resolution 
reads  that  the  Secretary  shall  communicate 
with  the  Postmaster-general.  Will  some 
one  make  a  motion  to  appoint  a  committee 
and  refer  these  resolutions  to  it,  or  will  the 
Secretary  attend  to  the  matter  ?  You  have 
no  motion  before  you  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. 

The  President.  Was  it  intended  that 
that  shall  come  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  ? 

Mr.  Klauber.  Will  any  one  make  a 
motion  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  Wilson.     I  make  the  motion. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
all  the  motions  of  this  Convention  myself. 
I  move  that  Messrs.  Hesler  and  Overpeck 


shall  be  a  committee  of  two   to  1 ispond 

with  the  Postmaster-general  about  this  mail 
matter.     I  think  that  will  settle  it. 

A  Member.  I  move  that  the  Secretary 
be  appointed  chairman  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

A  Member.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Wil- 
son's name  be  added  to  the  committer. 

The  President.  A  very  good  sugges- 
tion. 

A  Member.  I  would  suggest  that  the 
President  be  also  added. 

The  President.  The  Committee  would 
then  be  too  cumbersome. 

Mr.  Overbeck.  I  would  like  to  withdraw 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Wilson  from  that  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Klauber.  Then  make  it  Mr.  Hes- 
ler, Wilson  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the 
motion.  Is  it  seconded  ?  All  in  favor  of 
it  will  say  aye. 

It  was  carried. 

The  President.  Messrs.  Hesler,  Wil- 
son and  the  Secretary  of  this  Association 
are  appointed  a  committee  to  present  this 
matter  to  the  Postmaster-general.  While 
we  are  waiting  Mr.  Wilson  will  read  a  tel- 
egram he  has  received. 

Mr.  Wilson  read  the  following  telegram  : 

New  Orleans,  July  30, 188+. 
E.  L.  Wilson  : 

Please  extend  invitation  to  National  Photo- 
graphic Association  to  hold  next  meeting  and 
exhibition  at  our  exposition.     Signed, 

E.  O.  Burke. 
Director-General  World's  Exposition, 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  cannot  imagine  that 
anyone  here  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a 
world's  fair  is  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans, 
commencing  in  December  and  ending  in 
May.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  from 
the  Director-general  of  that  great  expo- 
sition which  has  just  been  read.  Of  course 
if  action  is  taken  on  this  matter  favorably 
our  next  meeting  would  have  to  be  between 
December  and  June  next,  as  early  as  we 
choose.      Whether  or  not   it  is  expedient 
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to  go  there,  that  I  am  not  willing  to  say  ; 
but  I  have  here  a  resolution  I  would  like  to 
read  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

Resolved,  that  this  Association  accept  with 
thanks  the  kind  invitation  of  Director-general 
Burke  of  the  World's  Exposition,  and  that  the 
Committee  named  below  be  appointed  with 
power  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  national 
representation  of  photography  at  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  J.  F.  Ryder.  Cleveland  ;  V.  M. 
Wilcox,  New  York  ;  F.  W.  Guerin,  St.  Louis  ; 
James  Landy,  Cincinnati  ;  James  Mullin,  Lex- 
ington ;  S.  T.  Blessing,  New  Orleans ;  S.  H. 
Harper,  Brooklyn,  with  power  to  add  to  their 
committee  if  necessary  to  do  the  work. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the 
resolution.  Is  it  seconded  ?  Well,  gentle- 
men, have  you  any  remarks  ? 

Mr.  Guerin.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  have  the  City  of  St.  Louis  represented  on 
that  committee. 

The  President.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion the  "name  of  Mr.  Guerin  will  be  added 
to  that  committee.  Are  you  ready  for  the 
question  ? 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.  The  next  matter 
that  properly  comes  up  is  that  of  the 
amendment  to  our  constitution.  At  the 
time  of  the  appointment  of  the  committee 
yesterday  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  there 
had  been  a  committee  appointed  ;  that 
matter  should  come  up  this  morning.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  most  expeditious  way 
to  get  along  with  it  is  to  have  this  present- 
ed and  referred  to  the  committee  to  be  in- 
corporated in  the  report  of  the  other  com- 
mittee ;  in  that  way  the  whole  subject 
would  be  acted  upon  at  the  meeting  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  What  then  would  be- 
come of  the  action  of  the  prior  committee  ? 
They  have  done  their  duty ;  therefore  I  call 
for  action  to  be  taken  on  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  day  before  yesterday,  which 
should  have  been  acted  upon  yesterday. 

The  President.  That  is  what  we  pro- 
posed ;  it  was  an  oversight,  and  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  ;  it  properly  comes  up  at  this 
time,  and  with  the  permission  of  the  maker 


of  that  amendment  it  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  report  of  the  committee,  and  that 
will  expedite  the  business.  I  think  we  are 
all  agreed  that  an  amendment  is  necessary, 
and  that  some  change  in  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  constitution  are  necessary ; 
but  it  cannot  be  as  expeditiously  disposed 
of  in  any  other  way.  We  are  losing  too 
much  time  over  it. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  wish  to  ask  Mr. 
Bankes  to  come  up  here,  and  that  the  reso- 
lution presented  to  the  committee  be  voted 
on  by  this  Convention  and  then  adopted,  if 
it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  Bankes  The  amendment  to  the 
constitution  is  already  in  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary,  and  it  is  his  business  to  read  it  to 
this  Convention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Klmjber.  I  make  an  explanation 
of  this  matter.  The  committee  were  hand- 
ed some  papers  and  thought,  of  course,  as 
is  done  everywhere,  that  whenever  a  resolu- 
tion was  handed  in  the  presiding  officer 
would  refer  it  to  the  proper  committee. 
Your  committee  on  the  constitution  and 
by-laws  took  up  that  resolution,  which  said 
that  the  initiation  fee  for  employes  should 
be  three  dollars  ;  they  embodied  that  reso- 
lution in  their  report.  Mr.  Bankes  was 
notified  to  act  as  Secretary  of  that  commit- 
tee, but  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  bring 
that  resolution  here.  The  fault  seems  to 
be  that  the  resolution  was  not  acted  upon 
yesterday,  and  because  of  that  there  seems 
to  be  some  feeling  ;  I  do  not  think  there 
should  be  any.  I  move  that  the  resolution 
be  read  and  passed.  I  have  no  feeling  in 
the  matter. 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand 
that  there  is  or  need  be  any  feeling  in  re- 
gard to  this  matter.  These  two  resolutions 
are  exactly  alike,  and  we  propose  now  to 
have  the  former  resolution  voted  upon, 
the  one  that  should  have  been  presented 
yesterday.  That  matter  may  be  brought 
up  at  this  time,  unless  there  is  some  objec- 
tion to  it.  We  will  now  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  resolution. 

A  Member.  I  move  that  the  resolution 
be  again  read. 

A  Member.     I  move  that  this  matter  be 
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laid  over  until  the  afternoon's  session,  and 
that  we  now  adjourn. 

A  Member.  Mr.  Klauher  made  a  mo- 
tion that  a  committee  on  by-laws  be  ap- 
pointed. The  resolution  before  the  house 
is  a  resolution  to  amend  the  constitution. 

The  President.  I  understand  the  re- 
porter has  the  question  down  and  can  read 
it. 

The  reporter  here  read  the  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  Wilson.  I  move  that  this  amend- 
ment just  read  by  our  reporter  be  referred 
to  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Mr.  Klauber.     I  offer  as  a  substitute — 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  call  the  gentlemen  to 
order  ;  there  is  a  motion  before  the  house 
and  it  has  been  seconded  Mr.  Wilson's 
motirn  is  properly  before  .the  house  and 
seconded. 

Mr.  Klauber.  Mr.  President :  If  the 
motion  is  properly  before  the  house  I  have 
a  full  right  to  offer  an  amendment  or  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  claim  it  has  not  yet 
been  stated. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  before 
the  house,  and  may  properly  be  amended 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Klauber.  Now,  Mr.  President,  to 
settle  this  matter,  T  offer  this  report  of  the 
committee  as  a  substitute  for  the  resolu 
tion  now  before  you.  I  will  withdraw  my 
substitute. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  have 
heard  the  original  motion;  the  substitute 
is  withdrawn. 

The  question  is  called  for. 

Mr.  Wilson.  My  motion  was  that  the 
resolution  just  read  by  our  short-hand  re- 
porter be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
amending  the  constitution ;  that  disposes 
of  Mr.  Carlisle's  motion  satisfactorily  ;  and 
next  comes  our  report,  which  will  embody 
the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  What  I  wanted  was 
to  save  time  and  get  the  thing  in  proper 
shape,  so  I  move  to  refer  it  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  amendment  of  bydaws. 


The  President.     You  have  hem 

resolution.     Are  there  nnv  further  remarks  ? 

Tt  was  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Mr.  President,  are  the 
resolutions  not  to  be  read  this  morning? 
they  must  be  read  in  this  session  to  be  act- 
ed noon  in  the  next. 

The  President      Let  them  be  read. 

The  report  of  the  committee  was  then 
read. 

A  Member.  I  believe  that  the  employes 
under  the  amendment  to  the  constitution 
and  by-laws  just  read  are  required  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  three  dollars,  and  as 
their  annual  dues  one  dollar.  T  would 
amend  that  so  that  the  initiation  fee  of  an 
employe  be  two  dollars. 

The  President.  I  do  not  understand 
that  this  matter  is  open  for  discussion  at 
this  time;  it  properly  lies  over  for  one 
meeting  to  be  called  up  again  this  after- 
noon when  it  can  be  discussed.  The  con- 
stitution provides  that  anv  amendment  shall 
lie  over  one  meeting.  The  next  business 
in  order  is  the  election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Weingartner.  A  gentleman  of  the 
Toledo  Moulding  Company  has  lost  a  pock- 
et-book containing  eighty  dollars.  Any- 
body finding  that  will  please  bring  it  for- 
ward and  give  it  to  him. 

The  President.  Here  is  a  matter  that 
has  just  been  handed  in  ;  it  is  a  matter  that 
all  can  take  a  part  in  if  they  choose,  asking 
the  President  to  announce  that  Mr.  Crow- 
ell,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  desires  to  take  a 
large  picture  of  this  Convention  before  the 
building  at  three  o'clock  ;  all  who  want 
their  pictures  taken  will  present  themselves 
at  that  time.  The  session  this  afternoon 
will  be  at  2*30.  There  was  an  announce- 
ment that  Mr.  Seavey  was  to  make  some 
exhibition  of  posing ;  that  will  be  deferred 
until  four  o'clock,  to  accommodate  the 
meeting.  Before  proceeding  to  the  election 
of  officers  I  wish  to  appoint  a  committee 
on  the  Progress  of  Photography.  I  name 
on  that  committee  Messrs  Wilson,  Gentile 
and  Carbutt.  We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  offer  as  a  motion  that 
any  name  which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
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committee  on  nominations,  that  names  may 
be  presented  by  this  assembly  in  addition 
to  such  names  and  voted  for.  For  instance, 
a  President  has  been  nominated  by  the 
Committee  ;  let  the  Convention  have  the 
right  to  nominate  anybody  else  they  choose. 
It  has  been  done  so  before. 

The  President.  Is  the  committee  on 
nominations  ready  to  report  ? 

Mr.  Weingartner.  The  committee  on 
nominations  offer  the  following  names  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  James  Lan- 
dy ;  Permanent  Secretary,  W.  H.  Potter ; 
Treasurer,  G.  M.  Carlisle;  Executive  Com- 
mittee. Joshua  Smith  and  W.  A.  Arm- 
strong, and  recommend  as  the  next  place  of 
meeting  Buffalo,  New  York.  For  Local 
Secretary,  H.  McMichael. 

The  President.  You  have  heard  the 
report  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  received.  Seconded 
and  carried. 

Mr.  Klaueer.  I  move  that  other  nomi- 
nations are  now  in  order. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  President.  The  President  will  be 
first  voted  for. 

Mr.  Bankes.  I  rise,  Sir,  to  present  the 
name  of  a  man  not  very  old  in  years,  per- 
haps, but  who  has  won  great  distinction  in 
our  art  within  the  last  few  years.  He  is  a 
gentleman  in  every  way  capable  to  fill  the 
position  worthily ;  high-toned,  genial  and 
capable  He  is  a  gentleman  also  who  has 
won  great  distinction  in  this  great  Conven- 
tion and  the  Conventions  for  several  years 
past.  I  think  he  has  never  failed  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  this  Association.  He  is  a 
gentleman,  a  progressive  photographer.  I 
think  he  will  reflect  credit  upon  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  a  gentleman  of  whom  we  all  can 
feel  proud.  I  present  the  name  of  Mr.  F. 
W.  Guerin,  of  St.  Louis. 

The  President  Mr.  Guerin  is  present- 
ed as  a  candidate.  Are  there  any  other 
candidates? 

A  Member.  My  friend,  Mr  Guerin, 
wishes  me  to  state  that  he  cannot  and  does 
not  wish  to  accept  the  office. 

The    President.      Mr.    Guerin   wishes 


the  gentleman  to  announce  that  he  cannot 
and  will  not  take  the  office  of  President. 

Mr.  Bankes.  I  shouTd  have  stated  that 
Mr.  Guerin  is  a  very  modest  man.  Mr. 
Guerin,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  serve  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  if  elected.  No  man 
would  feel  justified  in  declining  a  posi- 
tion of  that  kind  conferred  upon  him  by 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  an  Associa- 
tion of  this  kind. 

The  President.  Mr.  Guerin  is  nomin- 
ated.    Are  there  any  other  names? 

A  Member.  I  desire  to  nominate  Mr. 
E.  Klauber,  of  Louisville,  as  President  of 
this  Association. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  will  withdraw  my  name 
I  am  too  young  and  I  have  too  short  hair 
on  my  head  to  accept  the  position  of  Pres- 
ident of  the  Association.  It  may  be  in  ten 
years  from  now  I  may  accept  it. 

The  President.  Mr.  Klauber  asks  the 
gentleman  to  withdraw  his  name. 

A  Memuer.  I  will  not  withdraw  his 
name. 

The  President.  Mr.  Klauber's  name  i* 
not  withdrawn,  and  he  stands  as  a  candi- 
date. 

A  Member.  I  nominate  Mr.  K.  E. 
Lewis,  of  Springfield. 

A  Member.  I  nominate  Mr.  Ryder,  of 
Cleveland. 

The  President.  If  the  candidates  are 
all  nominated  we  will  proceed  to  ballot. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken  with  the  follow- 
ing result.  Guerin  83,  Landy  72,  Klauber 
31,  scattering  5. 

It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
one  receiving  the  lowest  number  of  votes 
be  dropped.     Carried. 

There  being  no  election  a  new  ballot 
was  ordered  to  be  taken.  It  resulted  as 
follows  :  Landy  85,  Guerin  53.  Klauber  20. 
It  was  then  moved  and  seconded  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  James  Landy  be  made 
unanimous.     Carried. 

Mr.  G  M.  Carlisle,  of  Providence,  was 
elected  Treasurer  without  opposition. 

\Y.  H.  Potter  of  Indianapolis,  and  Leo 
Weingartner  of  Cincinnati,  were  nominated 
for  Secretary.     Mr.  Weingartner  was  elect- 
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ed,  receiving  65  votes  to  Mr.  Potter  39. 
By  a  vote  of  the  Convention  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner's  election  was  made  unanimous. 

Joshua  Smith  and  W.  A.  Armstrong 
were  nominated  for  Executive  Committee. 
It  was  moved  and  seconded  and  carried 
that  the  Secretary  cast  the  vote  of  the  Con- 
vention for  those  gentlemen  as  Executive 
Committeemen. 

Mr.  Carlisle  moved  that  the  election  of 
Vice-presidents  be  laid  over  until  the  after- 
noon.    Seconded  and  carried. 

On  motion  the  Convention  adjourned 
until  2-30  p.  m. 


AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
2*40  p.  M. 

The  President.  The  first  business  in 
order  is  the  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion ;  they  will  probably  be  taken  up  sec- 
tion by  section. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  proposed 
amendments,  as  follows: 

To  the  Officers  and  Members  of  the  P.  A. 

of  A. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  committee  to  whom 
was  referred  the  revision  o(  the  constitution 
and  by  iaws,  beg  leave  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  the  following  changes  : 

Strike  out  all  of  sections  2,  3  and  4,  ar 
tide  II.,  of  the  constitution,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following  : 

Section  2.  Any  person  who  is  eligible 
may  become  a  member  of  this  Association, 
by  making  application  to  the  Secretary  and 
paying  an  initiation  fee  of  three  dollars  and 
one  year's  dues  of  two  dollars  in  advance. 

Section  3.  The  annual  dues  shall  be 
two  dollars  for  a  proprietor  and  one  dollar 
for  an  employe,  and  no  one  shall  be  con- 
sidered a  member  until  he  has  paid  this 
amount  to  the  proper  officer,  as  above  pro- 
vided. Any  member  may  be  expelled  for 
improper  conduct  by  a  two- thirds  vote  of 
the  members  present  at  any  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Section  4.      The  annual   dues   become 


payable  on  January  first  of  each  year,  and 
any  member  failing  to  pay  the  same  prior 
to  the  adjournment  of  the  annual  meeting 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  membership,  and 
can  only  be  reinstated  on  payment  of  an 
initiation  fee,  as  provided  in  case  of  admis- 
sion of  new  members. 

We  also  strike  out  all  of  sections  I  and 
2,  article  III.,  and  substitute  the  follow- 
ing: 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  be — a  presi- 
dent, two  vice-presidents,  a  recording  secre- 
tary and  a  treasurer,  who  shall  be  elected 
annually,  and  shall  hold  office  until  their 
successors  are  elected  and  installed. 

Section  2.  The  president  shall  preside 
at  all  meetings  and  administer  the  rules  of 
order  usual  in  deliberative  bodies ;  he  shall 
nominate  all  special  committees  unless  oth- 
erwise directed;  he  shall  countersign  all 
orders  on  the  treasurer,  and  shall  also  an- 
nually appoint  a  local  secretary,  subject  to 
approval  of  the  executive  committee,  for  the 
place  where  the  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
held. 

We  strike  out  all  of  section  5,  article 
III.,  after  the  words  "the  treasurer  shall" 
in  line  13  of  said  section,  and  add  the  fol- 
lowing, so  as  to  read — '•  the  treasurer  shall 
be  required  to  give  an  indemnity  bond  that 
shall  de  deemed  sufficient  and  satisfactory 
to  the  members  of  the  executive  commit- 
tee, and  said  bond  shall  remain  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  president  of  the  Association. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Signed, 


E.  Klauber. 
T.  W.  Bankes. 
H.  S.  Bellsmith. 


A  Member.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the 
sections. 

A  Member,  Will  the  Secretary  please 
read  the  whole  constitution  ?  (The  consti- 
tution was  then  read.) 

Mr.  Blunt.  I  think,  if  you  charge  five 
dollars,  you  will  not  get  an  increased  mem- 
bership, but  will  lose  thereby.  This  is  my 
view  of  it.  I  would  suggest  that  the  fees 
be  three  dollars  without  any  initiation  fee. 
From  a  very  little  company  we  have  grown 
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until  we  are  now  a  great  society,  and  I 
don't  believe  in  spoiling  the  work  which  it 
has  taken  so  long  to  build  up.  I  believe  in 
letting  well  enough  alone.  What  we  want 
is  more  members — it  is  not  the  amount  of 
money  each  member  pays ;  all  we  want  is 
enough  money  to  run  the  concern.  I  be- 
lieve in  getting  more  members  f  o  r  less 
money.  1  think  the  amount  proposed  will 
rule  them  out,  so  that  none  wih  curae  in. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  As  a  member  of  that 
committee  I  desire  to  explain  that  there 
was  no  thought  of  increasing  the  expense  to 
those  who  are  already  members;  but  the 
effort  made  is  for  the  purpose  of  retaining 
those  w.io  are  members  now  as  permanent 
members.  By  fixing  the  initiation  fee  at 
three  dollars,  it  will  prevent  a  great  many 
from  slipping  out  of  the  Association  next 
year  who  will  not  come  to  the  Convention. 
We  want  to  prevent  this,  wnether  they 
come  or  not.  We  want  to  reduce  ex- 
penses ;  it  is  to  insure  a  regular  income. 
In  the  case  of  a  member  dropping  out  be- 
cause of  a  failure  to  pay  annual  dues,  if  he 
drops  out  the  following  )ear  he  will  have 
to  pay  two  dollars  in  order  to  become  a 
member  ;  but,  I  think,  if  tne  fee  were  one 
dollar  he  would  send  his  next  year's  dues 
whether  he  comes  or  not. 

A  Member.  I  don't  think  there  can  be 
any  question  of  it. 

The  motion  was  then  put  to  a  vote  and 
earned  by  a  very  large  u.ajoiiiy,  'o  adopt 
the  first  amendment  to  the  «.oiistuuiion. 

The  PttiLalDKN r.  The  Seoetary  will 
now  read  the  next  amendment.  (The  Sec- 
retary read  the  amendment,  ami,  being  put 
to  a  vote,  it  vvas  carried  unanimously.) 

A  Member.  Mr.  President,  what  do 
we  understand  by  the  name  ol  an  employe  ? 

The  President.  Anyone  not  a  propri- 
etor is  an  employe. 

A  Member.  Why  would  it  not  be  a 
good  idea  to  give  them  the  initiation  fee, 
and  make  it  lree  as  regards  employes?  It 
would  be  a  splendid  tmng  ior  the  Associa- 
tion. 

The  President.  That  is  a  good  idea. 
I  approve  of  it. 

A  Member.     I  will  propose  an  amend- 


ment, that  a  clause  be  inserted  in  that 
article  making  the  inifation  fee  for  em- 
ployes two  dollars  ;  the  resolution  at  pres- 
ent reads,  the  initiation  fee  for  a  proprietor 
is  three  dollars,  and,  of  course,  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  an  employe  is  to  pay  the 
same  amount.  I  understand  Mr.  Bellsmith 
in  his  remarks  intimated  that  he  thought 
that  if  there  was  a  difference  in  the  annual 
dues  between  a  proprietor  and  an  employe, 
there  ought  to  be  a  difference  in  the  amount 
of  the  initiation  fee  ;  and  therefore  I  move 
as  an  amendment  that  the  initiation  fee  for 
employes  shall  be  made  two  dollars  in  place 
of  three. 

A  Member.     I  second  that  motion. 

The  President.  The  resolution  now 
before  the  house  anJ  seconded  is,  that  the 
initiation  fees  of  employes  shall  be  two  dol- 
lars instead  of  three.  It  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment,  and  that  is  the  question  now 
to  be  discussed. 

A  Member.  My  idea  of  it  would  be 
this:  take  the  employe  and  let  him  pay 
two  dollars  initiation  fee,  and  exempt  him 
from  the  first  year's  dues;  then  he  would 
be  a  member  ;  he  would  pay  the  sum  of  two 
dollars  for  initiation,  and  would  be  free 
lrom  dues  the  first  year.  It  would  be  a 
help  to  him. 

A  Member.  Do  I  understand  that  we 
can  move  an  amendment  to  ihe  question 
after  it  has  pa-sed  ?  I  understand  that  it  is 
proper. 

Tne  President.  I  never  so  ruled,  but 
tncre  seems  to  be  some  opposition  to  recon- 
sidering the  motion.  A  proper  way,  1  sup- 
pose, would  rrave  been  for  some  one  voting 
in  lavor  of  the  resolution  to  move  its  recon- 
sideration. 

A  Member.  Then  I  would  move  as  an 
amendment  that  we  iecon.si_.er  the  section 
just  passect. 

A  Member.     I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  wouid  nke  to  say  this. 
In  regard  to  this  matter  ot  dues  of  employ- 
er and  employe,  I  believe  that  while  the 
employer  attends  this  Convention,  his  busi- 
ness goes  on  at  home  and  there  is  money 
made  to  pay  his  expenses  while  here; 
whereas  the  young  man  who  attends  this 
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Convention  as  an  employe  loses  his  time  at 
home  invariably,  and  is  put  to  the  same  ex- 
pense the  others  are.  Now  are  there  not 
enough  gentlemen  here,  vvh  >  are  sufficiently 
interested  in  this  organization,  to  consider 
fairly  this  proposed  decrease  in  the  initia- 
tion fee  to  boys  or  employes.  There  are 
many  young  men,  and  we  want  to  get  them 
interested.  They  do  not  earn  large  sal- 
aries, and  I  would  like  to  see  them  come  in 
without  any  cost  of  initiation  and  pay  one 
dollar  per  year. 

Mr.  Kent.  I  think  the  question  before 
the  house  is  on  the  amendment  to  recon- 
sider the  previous  vote;  those  in  favor  of 
reconsidering  this  amendment  will  say  aye. 
Carried. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  move  you  that  the 
committee  in  charge  of  the  amendments  to 
the  constitution  make  such  alterations  as 
to  conform  with  what  appears  to  be  the  de- 
sire o  f  this  organization,  and  t  o  insert 
therein  the  privileges  for  the  employe  we 
have  just  asked  for. 

Tne  motion  is  seconded. 
Mr.  BelLsmith.  I  think  it  is  rather 
dark  as  to  what  the  desire  of  this  Associa- 
tion is  on  this  question.  I  am  an  employe 
at  this  time,  though  I  have  been  an  em- 
ployer and  proprietor  of  a  gallery,  and  hope 
to  be  capable  of  earning  sufficient  to  leave 
my  business  and  come  to  this  Convention 
and  sL.y  a  week,  and  pay  all  my  expenses, 
including  the  initiation  fee.  1  think  there 
are  a  great  many  employes  who  are  better 
off  tnan  tneir  employers,  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  make  tnis  distinction.  We  don't 
want  boys  in  this  Association,  but  men  of 
stamina  and  brains;  we  want  men;  we 
have  plenty  of  men  who  are  empljyed  at  a 
salary  of  s  o  much  per  week,  ana  rtiey 
should  only  have  the  benefits  of  this  Asso- 
ciation while  they  pay  for  them.  I  don't 
see  why  a  distinction  of  such  a  kind  should 
be  made.  If  a  man  has  ability,  he  is  ca- 
pable of  earning  a  good  salary,  and  he  is 
capable  of  paying  his  dues  as  well  as  the 
employers  I  am  opposed  to  this  distinc- 
tion, Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Carlisle.     I  arise  to   a   point    of 
order.     There  has  been  a  motion  made  and 


seconded,  and  it   should   not    be   discu    ed 

Until  the  chair  slates  it.  J  would  just  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  who  has  always  been 
able  to  make  this  munificent  salary,  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  if  he  has  been  in  former 
years  as  able  to  pay  as  now  ? 

The  PRESIDENT.  These  remarks  are 
personal  and  are  entirely  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  My  motion  was  to  the 
effect  that  the  committee  be  called  upon  to 
come  to  the  stage  and  so  make  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  that  it  will  con- 
form to  the  desires  of  this  organization; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  the  resolutions  be 
returned  to  the  committee  having  them  in 
charge.  It  will  only  take  them  three  min- 
utes. I  move  that  tne  resolutions  be  re- 
ferred back  to  the  committee.  (Carried^ 
unanimously.) 

The  President.  Do  I  understand  that 
it  makes  it  one  dollar  or  two  dollars  for 
initiation  fee  ?  I  suggest  to  make  it  two 
dollars. 

A  Member.  I  understand  it  is  the  wish 
of  this  Association,  that  employes  shall  not 
pay  anything  in  the  way  of  an  initiation  fee, 
but  simply  one  dollar  as  annual  dues. 

The  President.  The  resolution  is  that 
they  shall  be  required  to  pay  two  dollars 
without  any  annual  dues  for  membership. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  The  prime  difference 
between  these  as  they  now  stand  and  as 
they  previously  stood  is  that  there  is  no  for- 
feiture to  the  employe;  that  is,  if  he  with- 
draws lor  a  year  or  two  he  can  return  with- 
out paying  any  forfeiture  ;  whereas  before, 
if  he  was  out  two  years  and  desired  to  re- 
turn, he  would  have  to  pay  four  dollars. 
To  my  understanding  that  is  the  prime  and 
only  difference. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  re- 
ferred to  wao  carried  unanimously. 

After  a  short  discussion,  section  four  of 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  car- 
ried unanimously,  and  without  opposition. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  amend- 
ment relative  to  the  officers  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  appeared  heretofore. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  Mr.  President:  If  it 
is  proper  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  ;  this 
matter   of  vice-presidents   seems  to  be  of 
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great  importance.  I  represent  as  vice- 
president  one  of  the  smallest  States  here, 
and  the  honor  does  not  seem  to  be  so  great 
as  it  appears.  I  myself  have  been  unable 
to  obtain  a  reduced  rate  on  the  railroads  to 
the  Convention  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  move  you  to  adopt 
that  resolution. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
hope  my  State  will  grow  sufficiently  large 
that  we  may  have  another  man  in  it  who 
can  come  to  the  Convention,  and  I  want 
him  to  have  the  honor  I  have  enjoyed  for 
the  past  ten  years ;  therefore  I  hope  that 
this  glory  or  honor,  whatever  you  may  call 
it,  will  not  be  taken  away  from  our  broth- 
erhood, and  that  there  may  be  a  representa- 
tive man  from  each  State,  at  least  in  order 
that  he  may  secure  a  reduction  in  railroad 
rates.  For  instance,  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
fifty  dollars  to  come  over  here,  and  if  we 
get  another  man  we  possibly  may  get  a  re- 
bate ;  therefore,  I  hope  we  may  continue 
to  have  vice-presidents  from  each  State. 

A  Member.  It  was  not  intended  to 
dispense  with  one  vice-president  from  each 
State,  but  to  have  two  for  the  United 
States;  the  vice-presidents  heretofore  have 
been  nothing  but  figure-heads  ;  they  really 
never  did  anything ;  they  never  made  any 
report  ;  but  the  reason  we  propose  to  make 
two  vice-pre:idents  for  the  United  States 
is  this  :  should  anything  happen  that  the 
president  could  not  be  present,  you  would 
have  no  one  to  open  your  meeting,  while 
if  you  have  two  vice-presidents  one  can  act 
as  the  presiding  officer.  I  believe  you 
ought  to  have  two  vice  presidents,  by  all 
means,  who  are  actual  officers  of  this  Asso- 
ciation, and  if  need  be  you  can  also  have 
the  usual  number  of  vice-presidents. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  I  move  to  elect  two 
vice-presidents  who  are  actually  officers  of 
this  Association. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  How  would  it  look  to 
elect  two  vice-presidents  and  appoint  fif- 
ty ?  It  would  not  cost  anything  to  do 
this. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  In  case  of  the  absence 
or  sickness  of  the  President,  the  power  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee,  to 


appoint    a   presiding  officer;    I   think  you 
will  so  find  it  in  the  constitution. 

A  Member.  I  propose  an  amendment 
to  that ;  that  you  elect  one  honorary  vice- 
president  from  each  state  in  addition  to 
the  two  elected. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  want  to  explain  my 
objection  to  this.  In  selecting  a  vice- 
president  from  each  State  it  frequently  oc- 
curred that  a  man  who  would  be  present 
became  such  and  was  not  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  photographers  of  his  State,  and 
would  use  his  title  to  unfair  advantage. 
It  has  occurred  that  a  man  so  elected  has 
gone  home  and  abused  that  honor  ;  I  have 
in  mind  an  occurrence  in  one  State  where 
a  man  so  elected  was  guilty  of  selling  a 
fraud  as  a  patent  clap-trap  process,  and  ad- 
vertising himself  as  vice-president  of  the 
Association  of  Photographers.  I  say  unless 
great  care  is  taken  in  the  selection  of  men 
for  vice-presidents  who  are  representatives 
of  the  Association,  we  are  likely  to  inflict 
a  great  deal  of  evil  and  harm  to  the  organ- 
ization. 

Mr.  Blunt.  I  have  come  six  hundred 
and  twelve  miles  to  attend  this  Convention, 
and  I  desire  to  say  we  have  no  inferior  pho- 
tographers from  my  State  who  are  mem- 
bers of  this  Association.  They  are  all 
qualified  photographers,  and  as  for  the  Cheap 
John's,  I  don't  think  they  have  money 
enough.  The  fact  that  we  had  vice-presi- 
dents from  every  State  built  up  this  Associ- 
ation. It  is  an  honor  to  the  man  so 
elected  ;  and  he  goes  home  and  works  and 
induces  men  who  have  never  been  here  be- 
fore to  come.  Dispense  with  these  vice- 
presidents  and  I  say  you  will  break  up  this 
Association. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  move  that  we  insert 
a  clause  designating  the  duties  of  the  vice- 
president. 

A  Member.  In  addition  to  the  two 
vice-presidents  I  move  that  you  elect  one 
honorary  vice-president  from  each  State. 

A  Member.  Honorary  members  gener- 
ally are  about  as  good  as  three  legs  to  a 
chicken. 

A  Member.  Is  the  motion  before  the 
house  on  this  amendment  ? 
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The  PRESIDENT.  The  motion  was  be- 
fore the  house  and  is  being  discussed. 

Mr.  Carlisle.  In  order  to  get  to  the 
end  of  this  matter  I  move  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  clause  be  referred  back  to  the 
committee  for  alteration. 

A  Member.  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Klauber  made  a  motion  to  adopt  this  as  it 
read. 

The  President.  The  motion  is  made 
as  an  amendment ;  the  only  objection  I 
can  see  to  a  vice-president  from  each  State 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  men  to  act  as 
such.  We  may  not  have  a  man  from  half 
the  States  in  the  Union ;  I  presume  we 
have  not,  and  it  will  be  exceedingly  difficult 
to  name  those  men.  We  may  even  name  a 
man  as  vice-president  who  is  not  a  member 
of  this  Association,  and  who  has  allowed 
his  membership  to  lapse  by  not  paying  his 
dues. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  think  1  can  settle  that 
matter  in  two  minutes.  You  are  objecting 
to  having  two  vice-presidents  in  each  State  ; 
then  call  them  state  secretaries.  Give  the 
child  another  name. 

The  President.  The  amendment  is 
withdrawn,  and  it  reverts  back  to  the  orig- 
inal motion  that  we  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  article  V.  was  adopted, 
with  the  addenda  that  the  Secretary  be  re- 
quired to  make  a  quarterly  report  to  the 
presiding  officer  and  turn  over  all  his  funds 
to  the  Treasurer,  who  will  give  him  a  re- 
ceipt for  the  same. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  move  that  the  names 
handed  in  by  the  nominating  committee  be 
regarded  as  the  vice  presidents  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

A  Member  Please  have  them  an- 
nounced to  the  house. 

The  President.  The  report  is  not  here. 
You  will  have  to  take  it  by  faith. 

Mr.  Blunt.  I  think  it  unfair  to  reap- 
point a  vice-president  for  the  present  year, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  we  confer  the  hon 
or  on  a  member  who  is  not  present. 

The  President.  This  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  committee,  who  are  perfectly  reliable. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

The  President.     In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Vol.  XV.— 25 


Carbutt  I  would  simply  say  briefly  on 
ing  over  the  different  locations,  that  the 
committee  think  well  of  Buffalo  for  many 
reasons.  It  is  a  cool,  thriving  little  place  ; 
it  is  also  easily  accessible  by  rail  from  many 
directions ;  it  is  reached  by  all  the  leading 
trunk  lines  of  the  country  ;  it  is  also  ac- 
cessible by  boat  ;  and  the  location  would 
be  desirable,  1  am  sure.  It  is  within  twen- 
ty miles  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  many  of  our 
members  have  not  perhaps  visited  that 
beautiful  spot ;  excursion  trains  can  be  run 
up  there  from  Buffalo  at  a  very  small  sum  ; 
then  they  have  fine  hotels  and  an  excellent 
hall.  It  is  fairly  central,  and  of  late  years 
it  is  well  known  that  eastern  people  have 
not  attended  the  Conventions  as  they  for- 
merly did.  They  will  not  come  far  West. 
I  do  hope  that  if  we  get  this  Association  to 
convene  at  Buffalo  next  year,  we  can  get 
the  New  England  and  New  York  City  peo- 
ple to  be  present.  I  am  sure  our  Western 
friends  would  be  equally  willing  to  go 
there.  1  know  our  Southern  friends  would 
find  it  a  cool  and  comfortable  retreat  from 
the  heat,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  chosen  as 
the  place. 

Mr.  Poole.    I  most  emphatically  endorse 
that  nomination  from  this  standpoint.     We 
have  not  a  very  great  number  of  photogra- 
I  phers  in  Canada,  but  it  is  fairly  well  repre- 
sented.     If  the  Convention  meets  in  Buffa- 
I  lo    it    will    very    materially    increase    the 
Canadian  membership,  as    Canada   is  only 
one  hour's  ride  from  that  picturesque  and 
beautiful  city. 

A  Member.  The  only  objection  to 
Buffalo  is  that  the  place  is  so  beautiful, 
cool  and  comfortable  that  the  members  of 
the  Association  may  all  go  down  and  leave 
the  rooms  of  the  meeting  as  empty  as  they 
are  to-day.  I  think  the  members  of  this 
Association  ought  to  consider  the  benefits 
of  this  Convention  rather  than  go  about 
the  streets  with  their  cameras  under  their 
arms  taking  views,  and  it  would  be  much 
to  their  advantage.  It  is  almost  a  disgrace 
that  they  leave  this  hall  empty  and  allow 
all  such  important  things  as  ought  to  come 
before  the  Association  to  the  number  here 
this  afternoon. 
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The  President.  It  is  intended  to  im- 
pose a  penalty  for  non-attendance  at  the 
next  meeting. 

Mr.  Smith.  Gentlemen :  I  rise  to 
propose  as  the  next  place  of  meeting  for 
this  Convention  the  birth-place  of  this 
body,  the  place  where  we  have  the  greatest 
city;  where  all  the  railroads  centre,  and 
where  the  great  broad  West  has  its  metrop 
olis;  a  place  where  the  photographers  will 
concentrate  ;  in  the  name  of  the  mother  of 
this  Association  I  demand  that  the  Conven- 
tion be  brought  home,  in  order  that  she 
may  see  what  growth  it  has  reached.  I 
hope  tha^  Chicago  will  be  the  place  elected, 
and  if  it  is,  you  will  have  a  very  fine  recep- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr  President  :  The  Na- 
tional Photographers'  Association  met  in 
Buffalo  once  and  had  one  of  the  best  times 
they  ever  had;  the  result  of  the  Conven 
tion  in  a  literary  way  was  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing ever  known  ill  Convention  times.  I 
am  heartily  in  favor  of  Buffalo,  but  I  am 
more  heartily  in  favor  of  another  place,  and 
I  will  give  you  my  reasons  theref  rr  :  We 
have  been  courteously  invited  by  the  Moun- 
tain Lake  Park  Association  to  meet  there  ; 
we  have  ail  the  advantage  of  space,  and  the 
p!ace  is  easy  of  access;,  and  what  is  more 
important  than  all  toa  Convention  like  this 
is,  that  by  meeting  there  we  save  from  sev- 
en hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars,  the  use 
of  the  building  being  given  to  us  free.  This 
amount  of  money,  if  we  have  it,  we  can 
spend  with  better  results  in  getting  some 
lecturers  or  some  one  who  would  teach  us 
something  that  would  benefit  us,  and  where 
the  members  could  recount  their  experience, 
progress  and  so  forth.  Now  these  are  the 
advantages  of  Mountain  Lake  Park.  K  it 
was  not  for  that,  I  would  speak  of  New  Or- 
leans, as  the  world  is  to  have  an  exhibition 
there,  and  numbers  will  want  to  attend  it. 

Mr  Klauber.  Since  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  A>sociation  I  have  always  op 
posed  going  to  a  small  place. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  not  a  small  place  ; 
it  comprises  850  acres, 

Mr.  Klauber.  Or  to  a  park,  or  Sara 
toga,  or  to  any  other  of  those  places.     And 


j  I  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  to  make  the  Convention  a  sue- 
I  cess  is  to  have  it  in  some  large,  centrally  lo- 
'  cated  place.     Go  to  a  place  where  there  is 
I  not  quite  as  much  amusement ;  not  quite  as 
;  much  to  see  ;  not  quite  as  many  animals  as 
1  there  are  in  Cincinnati,  or  Buffalo,  or  New 
i  York.    I  myself  would  like  to  go  to  Buffalo 
better  than  anywhere  else.     I  make  a  trip 
East  every  year,  and  I  think  we  ought  to 
try  the    country  once;    go  to  the  country 
where  the  members  will  stay  a  litt;e  more 
together  than  here.     I  believe  if  we  go  to 
Mountain  Lake  Park,  we  will  not  only  save 
a   thousand  dollars,  but  we   will  rest    our- 
selves ;  we  will  sleep  better  and  not  have  so 
many  mosquitoes,  and  therefore   I  heaitily 
endorse  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Wilson. 

A  Member.  Asa  Southern  man  I  would 
like  to  make  a  remark  as  regards  location. 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  Convention  will 
make  a  mistake  by  going  to  Buffalo.  Here 
are  my  reasons.  We  ought  to  go  to  Chica- 
go or  Mountain  Lake  Park — I  don't  care 
which.  We  should  go  to  one  place  or  the 
other;  either  to  Chicago  or  to  Mountain 
Lake  Park.  Each  place  has  great  advant- 
ages  over  Buffalo.  1  say  thi-,  that  it  we  go 
to  Chicago  I  will  promise  you  in  the  name 
of  one  of  the  largest  railroads  in  America 
that  you  shall  go  from  Chicago  to  New  Or- 
leans or  back  for  one  cent  a  mile  over  the 
Illinois  Central  Railroad.  I  should  never 
want  to  go  to  a  Convention  again  if  we 
cannot  have  quiet.  I  do  not  care  to  go  u> 
any  more  excursions;  I  would  rather  be 
bored  to  death. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  was  a  resident  of  Buf- 
falo for  seven  years,  and  can  vouch  for  the 
free  facilities  and  many  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  that  location.  As  far  as  the 
noise  referred  to  by  the  last  speaker  is  con- 
cerned I  can  promise  him  one  thing,  that 
we  will  have  a  hall  in  which  you  can  hear 
every  member  distinctly,  back  to  the  last 
seat  in  the  room  ;  it  is  located  in  a  portion 
of  the  city  not  infested  with  heavy  traffic, 
and  the  hail  is  particularly  well  adapted  to 
speaking.  It  is  large,  and  has  an  abund- 
ance of  room  for  exhibits  of  both  stock  and 
photographic  display.     The  hotel  accommo- 
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dations  we  excellent  ;  I  do  .'t  th  n«<  their 
equal  lAii  be  found  in  any  other  city.  You 
can  get  the  hotels  there  lor  two  dollars  a 
day,  for  which  we  pay  here  three  and  three 
and  a  hall".  Railroad  facilities  are  perfect, 
as  it  is  reached  by  all  the  trunk  lines  east 
and  west.  Gentleman,  Buffalo  is  by  far  the 
best. 

The    President.      The  place  receiving 

the  least  number  of  votes  shall  be  dropped. 

A  ballot  was  then  taken,  which  resulted 

as   follows  :      Buffalo,  42  ;   Mountain  Lake 

Park,  40;  Chicago,  40. 

Mr.  Bellsmith.  I  move  that  Buffalo 
be  unanimously  endorsed  as  the  place  of  our 
next  meeting. 

Those  in  favor  of  this  motion  say  aye. 
(Carried.) 

The  committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Cramer 
to  award  prizes  for  best  collection  of  pic- 
tures made  upon  his  plates  reported  as  fol- 
lows : 

Cincinnati,  July  30,  1884. 
Mr.  G.  Cramer  : 

Your  Committee  on  Awards,  having  per- 
formed the  duties  assigned  to  them,  beg  leave 
to  submit  the  following  report  : 

For  first  prize  on  work  11x14  and  larger, 
F.  YV.  Guerin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

For  first  prize  for  best  collection  of  views,  J. 
Landy,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Your  Committee  would  recommend  honora- 
ble mention  of  the  following  exhibits  : 

Scholten,  St.  Louis;  Max  Platz,  Chicago; 
Gilbert  &  Bacon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ;  O.  P. 
Scott,  Quincy,  Ills.  ;  Blessing  &  Kuhn,  Balti- 
more, Md.  ;  A.  N.  Hardy,  Boston,  Mass.  ;  D. 
A.  Clifford,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  ;  P.  M.  Pausch, 
Newark,  O.  Had  Mr.  Cramer  permitted  the 
collection  made  by  his  operator,  Mr.  Krueger, 
to  be  entered  for  competition  it  would  certain- 
ly have  secured  the  prize,  and  should  have 
special  mention. 

Respectfully  submitted, 


The  Committee  ippoiited  at  yesterday*! 

session  to  draft   re  olUlii'lH  on  the  death    ot 

the  late  11.  Baden  Pi n .. . . .* id.  I  ie distinguish- 
ed English  author,  beg  LO  rep   rt  as  follows  : 


[Signed] 


Mr.  Gentile. 
the  death  of  H. 
esire  to  read.     It  is  as  follows  : 


Joshua  smith, 
\V.  H.  Potter, 
G.  M.  Carlisle, 
C.  T.  Stuart, 
S.  J.  Dixon, 
Committee  on  Awards. 

I  have  here  a  report  on 
Baden  Pritchard,  which  j 


Whereas^  In  the  course  ol  human  events 
Lt  has  pleased  Almight)  God  to  remove  from 
this  world  of  care  our  much-esteemed  fi 
and  co-worker  H.  Baden  Pritchard,  by  die  loss 
of  whom  two  hemispheres  are  called  upon  to 
mourn  ; 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  do  hereby 
take  cognizance  of  this  ur  severe  loss  by  ex- 
pressing our  deepest  sympathy  with  the  fra- 
ternity at  large.  The  same  to  be  spread  upon 
our  records.  C.  Gentile,  Com. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  this  re- 
port be  placed  on  file  for  publication. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  move  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  Association  tender  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati  and  to 
the  press,  and  to  ad  wlu  have  assisted  in 
making  this  a  pleasant  and  successful  meet- 
ing, as  this  has  been.     (Carried.) 

Gentle.men  :  One  word  more,  there 
has  not  been  one  single  woid  or  thing  as 
far  as  chemicals  and  ousuie.-s  is  concerned, 
which  i  must  say  I  much  icy  ret.  Befoie 
closing  1  wish  to  recommen  1  to  your  use 
the  tormuia  of  Professor  Eder,  .1.  regard  to 
the  yellow  color  lot  the  dry  plate. 

The  President      The  uat.le  is  fought, 
and  i  am  glad  to  say  thai  out  party  has  the 
victory.     We  have  had  a  grand  and  success- 
ful meeting  ;  and  as  we  arc  about  to  close 
this  meeting,  I    would   like   to   express   to 
you  my  appreciation  of  your  kindness  and 
consideration.    Thanking  you  again  for  your 
courtesy,  I  would  cheertully  lesion  ihe  office 
ot  President  to  my  tiiciid,  James  Landy  of 
Cincinnati,  and  bespeak  for  hun   the  same 
kinancss  and  consideration  you  Have  shown 
to  me.      The  Exposition  will  be  open  until 
to-morrow   night,  while    the    business    part 
ot   the  Convention  will   oe   closed  by  this 
adjournment.      If  there  is  no  further  busi- 
ness, the  motion  to  adjourn  sine  cue  is  now 
in  order. 

Mr.  Klauber.  I  forgot  10  include  one 
little  thing.  I  think  this  Association  ought 
to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  for  tiie  efficient: 
services,  and  the  hard  and  good  work  that 
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crur  Secretary,  Mr.  Leo  Weingartner,  has 
done  in  making  this  Convention  the  success 
it  has  been.  I  therefore  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  our  genial  and  efficient  Secretary, 
Mr.  Leo  Weingartner,  and  to  all  the  ex- 
ecutive officers.     (Great  applause). 

The  motion  to  adjourn  sine  die  and  the 
vote  of  thanks  were  carried  unanimously, 
and  the  Convention  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Buffalo,  pursuant  to  time  designated  by  the 
executive  committee. 

The  Photographic  Exhibits. 

Never  were  the  exhibits  finer  nor  more 
numerous,  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
members  at  the  Fifth  Annual  Conven- 
tion. And  the  most  striking  one  of  any 
was  thought  to  be  that  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Kent, 
the  very  popular  and  successful  gentleman 
who  lately  so  admirably  filled  the  presiden- 
tial chair.  Superior,  if  possible,  to  the 
magnificent  exhibit  he  made  at  Milwaukee, 
which  all  concede  was  the  finest  among  the 
fine,  the  qualities  possessed  by  his  superb 
photographs  just  shown  in  Cincinnati  were 
again  unequalled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
more  than  that,  as  before,  they  were  all 
made  on  the  Eastman  plates.  There  were 
also  some  splendid  large  negatives  from 
which  the  professional  could  personally  en- 
joy the  examination  of  finely  developed 
plates. 

Near  them  were  also  some  very  charming 
results  from  the  gallery  of  Mr.  Gregg,  also 
of  Rochester,  and  likewise  made  solely  on 
the  Eastman  plates,  consisting  of  a  few- 
large  busts  and  heads  of  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, in  life-size  and  larger,  made  direct 
with  the  Dallmeyer  rapid  rectilinear  lens. 
These  astonished  all  who  saw  them. 

Next  in  point  of  attractiveness,  and  by 
some  they  were  even  more  highly  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  character  of  the  subjects, 
principally  children,  was  an  exhibit  by  Mr. 
Cramer,  the  work  however,  of  Mr.  E. 
Krueger,  formerly  of  this  city,  who  at  pres- 
ent directs  Mr.  Cramer's  establishment  in 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Krueger,  who  richly  de- 
served the  prize  awarded  by  the  Cramer 
Dry  Plate  Co.,  received  only  special  men- 


tion, for  the  reason  that  the  excellent  re- 
sults shown  were  made  in  Mr.  Cramer's 
own  gallery. 

Another  very  beautiful  display  was  one 
by  Mr.  Guerin,  of  the  same  city,  who  has 
achieved  name  and  fame  by  reason  of  his 
artistic  productions  in  photography  gener- 
ally, and  also  his  statuesque  portraits.  Mr. 
Guerin  was  fortunate  in  securing  the  covet- 
ed prize  of  $300  offered  by  Mr.  Cramer  for 
excellence  in  the  use  of  that  particular  plate* 
and  also  the  $100  prize  of  the  St.  Louis 
Dry  Plate  Co. 

Another  gentleman  who  gained  a  prize 
from  the  St.  Louis  Co.  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Potter,  of  Indianapolis.  His  specimens 
were,  also  much  admired,  and  by  many  he 
is  regarded  as  one  of  the  promising  photog- 
raphers of  the  future. 

A  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Potter's  exhibit 
was  the  largeness  of  negatives  chosen.  One 
particularly,  entitled  Moonlight,  20  x  36, 
depicting  a  young  lady  and  child  peering 
through  the  blinds  on  the  moonlit  sea  was 
very  effective,  as  also  another  maiden  in  a 
boat,  saluting  persons  on  land.  Still  an- 
other couple  of  youngsters,  in  quest  of  the 
ansutr  to,  What  are  the  wild  waves  say- 
ing? was  greatly  admired,  as  also  others 
with  toys.  Children  engaged  in  many  of 
childhood's  sports  was  a  chosen  feature,  and 
so  naHiral  in  their  rendering  as  to  mark  Mr. 
Potter  as  one  of  the  rising  men.  Any 
good  plate  would  undoubtedly  be  safe  in 
his  hands. 

Another  display,  by  Mr.  F.  Gutekunst, 
of  Philadelphia,  on  the  Keystone  plates, 
was  also  frequently  surrounded  by  admir- 
ers, especially  some  from  negatives  on  trans- 
parency plates,  of  the  Capitol,  the  Treas- 
ury, Smithsonian,  and  other  well  known 
public  buildings.  These  beautiful  works 
of  the  photographic  art  are  but  seldom 
recognized  by  the  craft  generally,  and  it  is 
hoped  the  opportunities  afforded  by  these 
examples  will  not  fall  fiat  on  the  members 
of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  especially. 

Quite  noticeabfe  was  a  large  display  by 
an  enterprising  dealer,  who  desired  by  this 
means  to  attract  attention  to  his  wares. 
Among    this    collection    a    trio    of    heads 
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was  very  generally  admired  for  their  artistic 
rendering.  Several  of  the  fine  subjects  in 
this  grouping  were  received  from  across 
the  water. 

Mr.  Dixon,  of  Toronto,  was  represented 
by  his  electric  light  portraits,  and  also  some 
attractive  landscapes,  many  of  which  were 
placed.  His  sky  effects  were  admitted  to 
be  unusually  good. 

Mr.  G.  M.  Elton,  of  Palmyra,  was  the 
fortunate  contestant  for  prizes  for  good 
work  on  the  Inglis  plate ;  Mr.  Cook  Ely, 
of  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  bearing  off  the  honor  for 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  on 
14  x  17  plates  of  that  make.  Mr.  Ely  has 
few  rivals  in  Wisconsin.  These  were  made 
with  Dallmeyer's  rapid  rectilinear  lens. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Armstrong,  the  worthy  treas- 
urer of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  was  represented 
by  an  admirable  series  of  landscapes,  very 
happily  titled. 

In  addition  were  also  good  instantaneous 
prints  by  Ludovici  of  New  York,  whose 
merit  as  an  artist  is  widely  recognized,  and 
also  from  the  well  known  galleries  of  Fred- 
ricks,  Edsall  and  others  of  this  city,  all  of 
whom  enjoy  a  precedence  already  well  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  Brainerd  of  Rome,  N.  Y.,  was  a 
successful  candidate  for  honors.  Quite  no- 
ticeable also  were  contributions  by  Messrs. 
Schlegel,  of  Richmond,  Ky.,  Frank  Thom- 
as, of  Columbus,  Mo  ,  Sedgwick,  of  Zanes- 
ville,  and  Sutter,  of  Milwaukee,  and  many 
others.  In  a  future  number  we  hope  to 
give  a  revised  list  of  the  exhibitors  and 
enumerate  such  as  now  escape  our  recollec- 
tion. 

The  Exhibit  of  the  Apparatus,  etc. 

Without  a  shadow  of  doubt  the  fra- 
ternity were  never  so  completely  "  taken  by 
storm,"  in  the  matter  of  photographic  ap- 
paratus, accessories  and  backgrounds,  as 
they  have  been  this  year,  1884,  a.  d.,  in  the 
variety,  quality  and  abundance  of  articles 
displayed. 

And  they  were  not  displayed  only  but 
generally  sold ;  and  therefore  photographer, 
dealer  and  manufacturer  have  alike  been 
benefitted. 


In  magnitude,  character,  novelty  and  use- 
fulness the  table,  crowded  with  tin: 
and  most,  approved  productions  that  in- 
genuity united  to  skillful  handicraft  could 
combine,  were  presented  by  the  long  estab- 
lished and  respected  manufacturers  and 
dealers,  E.  &  II.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  Their  efforts  in  contributing 
towards  the  success  of  the  Fifth  Annual 
Convention  have  been  marked  with  unusual 
intelligence  and  liberality,  and  have  elicited 
most  gratifying  recognition  on  every  hand- 
Situated  immediately  before  the  organ 
in  the  vast  Music  Hall,  and  facing  the  as- 
sembling concourse,  their  display  was  unique 
in  kind  and  unapproachable  in  extent. 

Represented  by  the  active  junior  of  the 
house,  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  and  assisted 
by  Mr.  George  A.  Ayers  (than  whom  there 
is  none  more  popular),  Mr.  Samuel  C. 
Crampton  and  others,  the  products  of  that 
firm,  and  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
professional  and  amateur  photographer, 
were  shown  and  courteously  explained.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
Convention,  vast  as  it  was,  was  their  beauti- 
ful and  novel  exhibit  of  apparatus,  chief 
among  which  was  such  a  line  of  cameras 
large  and  small  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  on  this  or  any  other  continent.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Cramer  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
largest  one,  capable  of  receiving  a  plate 
measuring  25  x  30. 

The  Bijou  Camera,  also,  the  most  dimin- 
uative  of  its  class, — a  perfect  gem,  small 
enough  to  stow  in  one's  vest  pocket  nearly, 
and  complete  with  all  the  requirements  of 
an  instrument  of  the  larger  sizes — aroused 
alike  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the  public 
and  the  fraternity.  And  beside  it  were  long 
lines  of  the  Novel  Fairy,  the  lightest,  most 
compact,  most  ingeniously  devised  camera 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  old  world 
or  new.  The  Benster  Plate-holder,  too, 
the  beau  ideal  of  all  plate-holders,  instantly 
adaptable  to  any  size  of  plate,  without  the 
use  of  kits  or  inside  carriers.  The  little 
Detective,  whose  powers  of  observation  are 
the  source  of  infinite  amusement  and  oc- 
cupation. The  Anthony  Enlarging  Cam- 
era, a  simple,  cheap  and  unpretentious  in- 
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strument  of  unlimited  usefulness  in  the 
hands  of  the  portrait  photographer,  who 
can  thereby  and  with  the  gelatino  bromide 
paper  save  lots  of  time  and  trouble.  The 
Anthony  Self- Changing  Shower  Box,  in 
which  dry  plate  negatives  may  be  constant- 
ly and  perfectly  washed  without  unnecessary  , 
waste  of  time. 

Here  was  also  to  be  seen  a  general  as- 
sortment of  photographic  requisites,  books, 
periodicals,  the  new  transparency  dry 
plates,  etc.  ;  lots  of  new  and  improved 
burnishers  of  all  sizes  from  the  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Entrekin  ;  the  Hill  &  Wilson  Au- 
tomatic Silver  Printing  Machine,  (a  new 
invention  recently  described  in  these  pages, 
which  drew  immensely)  ;  a  full  line  of  the 
E.  A.  standard  chemicals,  a  lot  of  the  E.  A. 
portrait  aud  view  lenses  (there  were  no 
Dallmeyer's  ;  it  was  impossible  to  get  them 
by  reason  of  the  great  demand)  ;  tl  e  re- 
markable Platyscope  Lens;  the  new  Pos- 
ing Chair  recently  invented  by  Mr.  I. 
.H.  Stoddard, of  New  Haven,  and  his  hand- 
some and  ingeniously  devised  camera  of 
rare  beauty  and  workmanship,  that  was 
said,  with  all  its  many  new  features,  to  have 
cost  upwards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars ;  samples  of  a  new  retouching  dry 
plate  varnish  ;  specimen  enlargements  on 
gelatinobromide  paper  with  Anthony's 
New  Enlarging  Lantern,  both  untouched 
and  worked  up  with  the  Air  Brush,  and 
many  other  things  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 

Next  to  the  Anthony's,  came  the  exhibit 
of  Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  of  Boston, 
including  their  usual  fine  array  of  Yoigt- 
lander  and  Darlot  lenses,  and  specimens  of 
work  done  with  them. 

Messrs.  Lieber  &  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  oc- 
cupied a  position  to  the  left  of  the*  Antho- 
ny's, where  they  received  their  friends,  and 
then  escorted  them  to  the  well  filled  count- 
ers of  the  manufacturers  and  larger  dealers. 

Near  the' platform  was  the  fine  and  varied 
display  of  Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattison,  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Tom  Pattison,  of  Chi 
cago.  Here  was  to  be  seen  a  large  col 
lection  of  accessories,  backgrounds  and 
photo,  stock  generally,  and  also  a  revolving 


outside  show-case  for  photographs,  and  the 
Baldwin  burnisher.  These  gentlemen  did 
a  lively  business 

Another  well  known  and  particularly 
favorite  firm,  t He  Allen  Bros.,- of  Detroit, 
were  on  hand  with  the  Surer  Lenses,  con- 
cerning which  we  call  attention  to  their  ad- 
vertisement. The  \vi  rk  shown  by  '  I  em  was 
good  and  the  prices  were  exceedingly  mod 
erate. 

Opposite  was  the  goolly  store  of  photo- 
stock  of  J.  C.  Somervilie,  of  St.  1 1  uiv. 

Friend  Jason  was  by  no  mear.^  forgot- 
ten. 

Then  came  Hal  Elderkin  &  Co.  who 
have  lately  established  themselves  in  Lu  - 
ville,  with  a  fine  display.  This  linn  1-  al- 
ready quite  popular. 

The  T.  ledo    Moulding   Co.  joined  Hal 
Elderkin  with  a  fine  variety  of  frames  c  1     tl 
so'ts  and  sizes. 

Mr.  Thos.  C.  McCollih's  line  next  at- 
tracted our  notice,  with  his  rapid  shuttei 
and  platinotype  enlargements. 

Mr.  Simon  Wing,  the  venerable  father 
of  multiplying  cameras  was  also  present 
with  one  of  hi-  instruments. 

H.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis,  had  a  numbe 
of  his  specialties  in  the  way  of  accessories, 
which  he    manufactures  and  does   a   large 
business  in. 

P.  Smith  &  Co  ,  being  to  the  manor 
born,  had  everything  their  own  way  ap- 
parently, and  whatever  a  photographer 
conld  wish  almost  was  to  be  had  of  them. 

Then  came  De  Voe  &  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, O..  with  novelties  in  posing  chairs, 
background  rests,  and  baby  charmers. 

Messrs.  Sheen  &  Simpkinson,  of  Cincin- 
nati, shared  with  P.  S.  &  Co.  in  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  on  the  ground.  They 
had  also  a  good  showing. 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co  ,  of  this 
City,  under  the  skillful  leadership  of  Mr. 
Washington  Irving  Adams,  were  next  in 
line,  with  all  the  well  known  staples  of  the 
A.  O.  Co.  Mr,  Fuller,  of  the  Times,  Mr. 
Pelgrift  and  Mr.  Flammang,  also  lent  their 
valuable  aid. 

Near  them  was  Mr.  J.  Sawtelle  Ford, 
ensconced  in  a  little  office  under  the  banner 
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of  the  new  Chicago   periodical,   entitled 
Photography. 

Mrs.  Fitzgibbon,  too,  the  veritnl)le  wife 
and  daughter  of  the  entire  regiment  of  pho- 
tographers  was  there  with  her  genial  smiles, 
dispensing  good  cheer  and  comfort  to  many 
a  thirsty  soul  from  two  bountiful  barrels  of 
fresh,  cool  lemonade.  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon, 
we  understand,  was  fortunate  in  securing 
the  names  of  hosts  of  new  subscribers  to 
the  St.  Louis  Photographer,  of  which  she 
is  the  charming  editress  and  proprietress. 
She  also  had  charge  of  the  statuesque  plio 
tographs  of  Mr.  Guerin. 

Close  by  was  that  great  all-seeing  Photo- 
graphic Eye,  and  its  popular  editor,  Mr.  C. 
Gentile. 

Mr  E  L.  Wilson,  too,  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Photographer,  was  ubiquitous  and  one 
of  the  most  active,  leading  spirits  present 
at  the  Convention. 

The  well-known  house  of  John  P.  Bonte 
&  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  had  a  grand  display  of 
frames,  and  a  new  posing  mirror.  They 
undoubtedly  did  well,  as  also  Messrs.  Pape 
Bros,  and  Kugaman,  of  the  same  city  and 
persuasion. 

An  exhibit  of  enlargements  by  a  new 
process  from  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Milwaukee, 
next  drew  our  attention.  They  are  said  to 
be  very  easily  made,  but  possess  little  force. 

N.  C.  Thayer,  of  Chicago,  held  forth  in 
the  corridors  with  piles  upon  piles  of  back- 
grounds, under  the  charge  of  Messrs.  Sweet 
and  Sherrard,  who  took  many  orders. 

But,  talking  of  backgrounds,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Seavey,  of  this  City,  undoubtedly  led  the 
van.  Assisted  by  Mr.  Govan  and  others, 
be  made  things  lively  indeed.  Every  one 
knows  what  his  goods  are,  and  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  more  than  that  all  were  well 
satisfied,  particularly  with  his  happy  efforts 
in  posing  a  lovely  woman  who  served  as  a 
model  under  his  plastic  art.  Seavey  was  a 
success,  and  he  can  rightly  claim  to  have 
contributed  much  to  the  success  of  the 
Convention  also. 

In  a  modest,  quiet  corner  was  our  old 
friend  Ashe,  who  likewise  is  good  on  acces- 
sories and  backgrounds.  He,  too,  did  a 
thriving  business. 


\  Mr  Bryant,  of  La  Porte,  lul.,  was 
another   background    representative.      He 

I  unite  a  large  supply. 

Backgrounds  seem  to  have  been  all  the 
rage,  for  besides  the  above  there  was  Mr. 
Spurgin,  of  St.  Louis,  Mr.  Calkins,  of  La 
Porte,  and  a  Mr.  Grombach,  each  in  the 
role  of  a  scenic  artist.  Mr.  Gentile  believes 
the^e  background  people  must  have  done  a 
regular  "  land  office"  business. 

Messrs.  Lehman  &  Brown,  of  this  city, 
had  quite  a  large  exhibit,  and  no  doubt 
sold  many  of  their  draperies. 

The  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Works',  of 
St.  Lmiis,  were  represented  by  a  line  of 
their  manufactures,  and  a  pretty  display 
was  made  by  Mr.  \V.  A.  Stewart,  the  re- 
finer. 

Mr.  Schindler.  accompanied  by  his  son 
Otto,  was  in  attendance  with  a  line  of  nov- 
elties and  studio  furniture. 

The  Rochester  Optical  Co.  exhibited  a 
neat  little  amateur  apparatus ;  Gilbert  & 
Co.,  of  Ravenna.  O.,  an  automatic  retouch- 
ing machine,  run  by  clockwork ;  the  Blair 
Tourograph  Co.  had  a  full  line  of  their  am- 
ateur apparatus ;  a  Mr.  Warren  Harris,  of 
Cincinnati,  a  changing  camera  holding  18 
to  30  plates  ;  Mr.  Ezra  Cope,  of  Hamilton, 
O.,  an  improved  heliotropic  printing-frame, 
requiring  no  glass  ;  Altheide  Brothers,  of 
Quincy,  111.,  one  of  their  new  camera  stands  ; 
Mr.  Scott,  of  Quincy.  his  popular  vignet- 
ters  ;  there  was  also  another  by  Mr.  Mason, 
of  Wheeling ;  Mr.  Lockwood,  of  Ripon, 
a  washing  box,  etc.,  etc. 

Then  there  was  Perry's  "  Champion" 
shutter,  Garland's  invisible  shutter,  the 
Hoover  rapid  shutter,  and  we  are  not  sure 
there  were  not  more. 

Mr.  Victor  Saul,  of  Chicago,  had  a  large 
display  of  velvet  and  other  frames,  and  Chas. 
Taber  &  Co.,  of  Xew  Bedford,  an  exhibit 
of  artotypes.  Mr.  Starr,  of  Chicago,  dem- 
onstrated with  the  acme  colors,  and  lastly 
Mr.  McEntee  with  the  air  brush.  The  lat- 
ter gentleman  is  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
that  instrument.  A  portrait,  in  the  mosl) 
heroic  proportions,  executed  by  him  of 
Mr.  Kent,  was  one  of  the  greatest  curiosi- 
ties and  attractions  of  all. 
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It  is  very  possible  that  we  may  have  omit- 
ted something  from  the  above  lengthy  list, 
but  we  can  hardly  do  more  than  give  a 
merely  mental  bird's-eye  view  to  those  who 
were  not  present.  But  we  have  said  enough, 
we  think,  to  show  what  measure  of  success 
the  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.  possessed. 


Newspaper  Brevities. 

It's  President  Landy  now. 

The  flags  of  all  nations  decorate  the  hall. 

The  fair  sex  grace  the  meetings  of  the  N. 
P.  A. 

G.  M.  Carlisle,  of  Providence,  likes  to  be 
heard. 

Decorum  prevailed  thoughout  the  entire 
session. 

President  Kent  is  the  most  popular  man 
on  the  flooi\ 

Motions  were  as  thick  this  morning  as 
Vine  Street  mud. 

Landy  has  a  display  of  work  of  the  high- 
est credit  to  Cincinnati. 

Are  you  comfortable  ?  Then  I  must 
move  you.     Ah,  you  smile. 

The  ladies  of  the  camera  were  well  rep- 
resented at  the  morning  session. 

There  are  plenty  of  experiments  going  on 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  hall. 

The  flood  pictures  on  exhibition  recall  to 
the  passer-by  dismal  reminiscences. 

A  simple  white  badge  with  golden  fringe 
costs  the  delegates  just  two  dollars. 

W.  A.  Armstrong,  ol  Milwaukee,  has 
specimens  indicative  of  the  true  artist. 

The  entertainments  prepared  for  the 
guests  could  have  been  improved  upon. 

Chairman  Kent  makes  a  good  presiding 
officer,  and  there  is  no  mistake  about  it. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  are 
obliging  the  visitors  with  neat  memorandum 
books. 

Frederick  H.  Davies  is  doing  it  for  the 
Chicago  Photography,  of  which  he  is  the 
editor. 


It  is  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  sec- 
ond to  a  motion.  It  seems  all  want  to  have 
the  first. 

C.  Gentile,  of  Chicago,  occupies  the  re- 
porters' table  for  his  paper,  the  "Photog- 
raphic Eye." 

The  newest  effect,  statuesque  photogra- 
phy, is  handsomely  shown  by  C.  W.  Motes, 
of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Baldheads  amongst  the  photographers  are 
noticeably  scarce.  Perhaps  they  are  all 
bachelors ;  perhaps. 

Some  of  the  photographers  came  up  here 
on  bicycles.  But  few  of  them  are  able  to 
attend  the  meetings. 

The  three  letters  N.  P.  A.  do  not  stand 
for  National  Photographers'  Association, 
but  for  No  Puns  Allowed. 

Judge  Foraker's  likeness  graces  a  wall 
in  the  art  department.  It  is  a  large  picture 
covering  almost  four  acres  ! 

The  President's  address  was  received  with 
enthusiastic  applause.  It  was  well  written 
and  quite  oratorically  delivered. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Hall,  of  Hooperton,  111.,  took 
a  picture  of  the  main  hall  this  morning.  In 
other  words,  Hall  took  the  hall. 

Mr.  Carbutt  is  the  inventor  (!)  and  man- 
ufacturer of  the  Keystone  Gelatine  Dry 
Plates,  quite  celebrated  among  artists. 

When  a  fellow  asks  a  photographer  to 
take  his  picture,  why  is  he  disappointed  when 
he  doesn't  get  a  reply  in  the  negative  ? 

The  entertainment  prepared  for  the 
members  of  the  Convention  consists  of  fire 
and  monkeys,  and — yes,  of  thirty-five  cents. 

The  official  reporters  are  kept  busy  tak- 
ing down  the  proceedings,  which  are  of  a 
technical  character  and  difficult  of  report- 
ing. 

The  delegates  were  extended  an  invita- 
tion from  the  order  of  Cincinnatus  to  at- 
tend the  opening  of  the  Grand  Central  Sta- 
tion. 

In  future  when  you  want  to  get  your  like- 
ness taken  be  ready  to  pay  $S  for  a  first- 
class  picture,  $5  for  a  second  and  $3  for  a 
third. 
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The  unateur  photographers  were  numer- 
ous yesterday  in  the  Hall,  and  their  efforts 
were  mainly  concentrated  on  "taking"  the 
best  displays. 

The  Photographers'  Convention  contains 
more  handsome  men  than  any  other  con- 
vention ever  held  in  this  city.  Perhaps 
their  countenances  reflect  the  beauties  they 
take, 

Genelli,  of  St.  Louis,  is  a  man  of  the 
world.  He  has  a  little  boy  near  his  place 
of  exhibition  who  favors  the  guests  with 
miniature  photos,  of  prominent  men  and 
women. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  of  the  Quaker 
City,  is  jotting  it  down  for  his  paper,  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer \  the  oldest  pa- 
per of  the  kind  published  in  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  earliest  workers  was  Dr.  John 
William  Draper.  His  sister,  now  living. 
her  face  plentifully  besprinkled  with  flour, 
sat  for  thirty  minutes  in  the  full  sunlight  to 
obtain  a  picture. 

With  the  old  Daguerreotype  process,  Dr* 
Kane  brought  beautiful  artistic  work  from 
the  frozen  regions,  and  did  the  work,  too, 
when  the  thermometer  was  60  degrees  below 
zero.     [How  true  !] 

A  delegate  to  the  photographers'  conven- 
tion approached  the  Western  Union  office 
yesterday  with  a  dispatch  calling  for  some 
material,  but  kicked  at  the  price  demanded, 
claiming  it  to  be  a  nitrate  message. 

Mr.  W.  C.  A  Crowell,  of  Rochester,  Pa., 
very  generally  extended  an  invitation  to  the 
members  of  the  Association  to  have  their 
Vpicter  took"  on  a  20  x  24  plate,  one  of 
the  largest  plates  that  can  be  used. 

Messrs.  Charles  G.  Smith,  of  Peoria,  111., 
and  Alfred  S.  Johnson,  Jr ,  of  Waupun, 
Wis.,  were  kind  enough  to  take  the  photos, 
of  three  reporters  this  morning.  Gentle- 
men, consider  yourselves  thanked. 

Mr.  D.  Clifton  Shears,  proprietor  of  the 
Palace  Hotel,  made  his  appearance  about 
noon  to-day.  When  he  walked  through 
the  centre  aisle  he  is  reported  to  have  mut- 
terred  to  himself,  "  Oh,  what  appetites  !" 


Two  barrels  idled   with  lemonade   (not 

circus  by  B  l"ii"  shot  )  stand  on  t  he  pi 
of  the  Music  Hall.     They  bear  the  inscrip- 
tion "  Comnliments  of  the  St.  Louis  Photo- 
grapher, edited  by  Mrs  J.  II.  Fitzgibbon. 

Mr.  C.  Gentile,  the  able  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Photographic  Eye  is  oblig'ng  the 
delegates  with  a  little  pamphlet  enticed  a 
Guide  to  Cincinnati.  It  contains  excellent 
representations  of  some  of  the  Queen  Cit\'s 
fine  building*. 

This  afternoon  the  members  and  their 
lady  friends  left  for  the  Zoological  Garden. 
The  evening  will  be  spent  in  dancing,  an<^ 
as  there  are  fifty  gentlemen  to  one  lady 
the  serious  question  arises,  "Who'll  furnish 
the  partners  ?" 

Mr.  J.  F.  Jockel,  one  of  the  official  sten- 
ographers of  the  Convention,  came  in  a  lit- 
tle late,  but  his  partner  was  on  hand  early, 
therefore  none  of  the  flow  of  eloquence  was 
lost,  but  instantaneously  photographed — 
with  a  "  dry  plate  "  pencil. 

C.  H,  Smith  and  B.  I.  Holcombe,  the 
gentlemen  who  rode  their  bicycles  from 
Detroit,  will  give  an  exhibition  of  fancv 
riding  in  front  of  Music  Hall  at  10  A.  M. 
to-day,  when  several  photographers  will 
make  instantaneous  views  of  them. 

Cincinnati  photographers  have  not  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  attentions  to  visit- 
ors. It  is  the  first  convention  of  any  kind 
in  this  city  where  there  has  been  a  failure 
in  this  respect.  Local  committees  on  vari- 
ous duties  should  have  been  appointed 
months  ago,  so  that  the  details  could  have 
been  intelligently  systematized.  Such  ex- 
hibitions of  professional  jealousy  is  unbe- 
coming a  city  of  the  first  class. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson,  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  Photographer,  is  a  prominent 
figure  in  the  Convention.  Mr.  Wilson  is 
the  gentleman  whose  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  Orient  entertained  so  many  Cincin- 
natians  last  winter.  He  travelled  through 
Europe  and  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  and 
stole  into  the  hidden  city  of  Petra,  tak- 
ing photographs  at  every  place  visited.  His 
lectures  were  wonderfully  fascinating. 
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It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  forty  tons  of  silver  and  three 
tons  of  gold  are  used  annually  for  photo- 
graphic purposes  in  the  United  States. 
Taking  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  re- 
quired for  each  cabinet  picture,  and  finding 
the  number  of  pictures  that  can  be  made 
with  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  above 
named,  and  the  average  price  for  which 
these  cards  are  sold,  it  will  be  learned  that 
the  sum  of  $27,080,000  is  expended  annu- 
ally for  photographs 

A  quartet  of  affable  and  courteous  gentle- 
men connected  with  photographic  art  and 
present  at  the  Convention  are  Messrs. 
Charles  E.  Smith,  of  Peoria.  III.  ;  Thomas 
Harrison,  of  Galesburg  ;  Thomas  W.  Pat- 
tison,  of  Chicago,  and  Harry  S.  Suter,  of 
Milwaukee.  Pattison  is  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Smith  &  Pattison,  importers  and 
manufacturers  of  supplies,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  are  prominently  identified  with 
photography,  and  each  has  won  high  stand- 
ing in  the  profession.  The  gentlemen  take 
a  lively  interest  in  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  Association,  and  are  always  foremost 
in  anything  looking  to  the  advancement  of 
their  art. 

Mr.  James  Landy.— Our  Illustration. 

The  illustration  for  August  is  a  portrait 
of  Mr.  Jas.  Landy,  of  Cincinnati,  the  Pres- 
ident elect  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  The  nega 
tive  was  made  in  Mr.  Landy's  own  estab- 
lishment and  will  be  acknowledged  an 
excellent  one.  The  prints  are  by  our  indo- 
tint  process,  and  are  good  examples  of  their 
class. 

Mr.  Landy  commenced  the  daguerrean 
art  in  1850,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  S. 
A.  Holmes.  Remaining  in  this  city  for 
about  nine  years,  he  removed  to  Virginia, 
where  after  a  brief  sojourn  of  two  years  he 
went  west  to  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  since 
resided  for  a  period  of  twenty- one  years 

Mr.  Landy  was  always  alone  in  his  busi- 
ness ventures,  and  has  always  been  success- 
ful. He  was  among  the  first  to  espouse 
the  albumen  print.  His  reputation  was 
very  greatly  extended  by  the  publication  of 


his  renowned  series  entitled  Shakespeare's 
Seven  Ages,  for  which  in  conjunction  with 
other  works  he  became  the  fortunate  recip- 
ient of  three  World's  Fair  medal;  and  in- 
numerable others  Another  subject  which 
merited  universal  admiration,  and  is  now 
a  cherished  souvenir  of  the  Emperor  Wil- 
liam, was  his  group  of  babes  entitled  "  Ex- 
pressive Pets."  "Bulldozer"  also  reaped 
him  a  rich  harvest,  both  in  money  and  fame, 
40.000  of  which  were  sold  during  the  first 
year  of  publication.  Mr.  Landy  was  born 
in  this  City,  and  has  still  a  lingering  regard 
for  it.  To-day  he  occupies  one  of  the 
largest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Cin- 
cinnati, consisting  of  two  floors  40  x  82 
feet  each,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  and  Plum 
Streets,  one  of  the  finest  localities  in  that 
city.  His  patrons  are  among  the  best,  and 
his  prices  range  from  $10  00  per  dozen  for 
cabinets  to  $5  00  for  C.  de  V.,  and  $5  00 
for  half  a  dozen  children's  portraits  of  the 
la'ter  size,  always  payable  in  advance. 

Mr.  Landy  was  the  originator  of  the  plan 
for  charging  "  take-overs,"  and  gives  as  an 
excellent  reason  therefor,  that  he  cannot 
conceive  why  a  photographer  any  more  than 
the  dentist  or  physician,  or  any  other  pro- 
fessional, should  work  without  pay. 

Mr.  L.  has  always  enjoyed  life,  and  al- 
ways will,  because  when  he  works  he  gets 
full  recompense. 

His  portrait  proclaims  what  circumstances 
have  proven  him  to  be,  a  man  of  singular 
energy  and  intelligence,  combined  with 
happy  admixture  of  discretion,  suavity  and 
good  nature. 


The  Suter  Lens. 
The  Messrs.  Allen  Bros.,  of  Detroit,  as 
seen  elsewhere,  have  lately  introduced  the 
Suter  lens,  that  seems  to  find  favor.  A 
line  «>f  them  was  shown  at  Cincinnati.  (See 
adv.)  

We  are  sadly  in  need  of  some  copies  of 
the  January  Bulletin.  Has  anyone  a 
copy  to  spare  ?  We  will  gladly  remit  stamps 
for  return  postage. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES 

|  Fl  i>\1    OOH    I  iONDON    t   OKKl-si    >ND 

V  .-.•  Sunshine  A'.  I'lie  various 

recorders  in  which  'lie  imam-  of  the  sun  is 
focussed  by  a  sphere  ol  glass  on  ;i  strip  of 
cardboard,  thus  being  charred  by  the  heat, 

generallv  fail  at  the  two  extremes  morn- 
ing and  evening-  the  apparatus  being  inca- 
pable of  acting  properly  through  the  enor- 
mous angle  of  motion  (apparent)  of  the  sun. 
An  arrangement  involving  the  application 
of  an  ingenous  idea  is  due  to  Prof.  McLeod 
of  Tooper's  Hill  College;  the  solar  rays 
being  so  reflected  from  a  spherical  surface 
as  to  reduce  the  range  of  the  sun's  (appar- 
ent) motion  hrought  within  the  range  of 
an  ordinary  camera  and  lens  The  sun- 
shine recorder  in  question  consists  of  a  cam- 
era fixed  with  its  axis.parallel  to  that  of  the 
earth,  and  with  the  lens  northward.  Op- 
posite to  the  lens  there  is  placed  a  round- 
bottomed  flask,  silvered  inside.  The  ^olar 
rays  reflected  from  this  sphere  pass  through 
the  lens,  and  act  on  the  sensitive  surface. 

The  construction  of  the  instrument  is  il- 
lustrated by  the  subjoined  cut,  A  being  a 
camera  supported  at  an   inclination  of   56 

C  \ 


degrees  with  the  horizon,  and  B  the  spheri- 
cal flask  silvered  inside,  while  at  D  is  placed 
the  ferro-prussiate  paper  destined  to  receive 
the  solar  impression.  The  dotted  line,  C, 
may  represent  the  direction  of  the  central 


solar  ray  at  one  particular  time,  and 
easj  1  ,  nee  how  the  vunlighi   reflected  from 
the  flask    aJway*  1  asses    through    tl 
As  the  -un  moves  (apparently)  in  n 
round    the  fl-'-k,  the  image  formed  by 
tens  moves  round  on  the  sensitive   paper, 
forming  an  arc  <>f  a  circl". 

One  great  advantage  of  the  McLeod  re- 
cord* 1  is  the  circumstance  that  by  stopping 
down  the  lens  the  intensity  of  the  action 
of  light  may  be  adapted  to  the  sensitive- 
ness of  the  prepared  paper  used  in  the  cam- 
era, and  that  the  solar  record  can  thus  be 
conveniently  taken  photographically  rather 
than  by  the  charring  of  a  card.  Paper  made 
sensitive  with  a  mixture  of  ferricyanide  of 
potassium  and  ammonia-citrate  of  iron  is 
extremely  convenient  for  the  purpose,  and 
this  is  preferred  by  Mr   McLeod. 

To  prepare  the  paper,  one  part  by  weight 
of  ferricyanide  of  potassium  (red  prussi- 
ate)  is  dissolved  in  eight  parts  of  water,  and 
one  part  of  ammonia  citrate  of  iron  is  add- 
ed. This  last  addition  must  be  made  in  the 
dark-room.  A  smooth  faced  paper  i«  now 
floated  on  the  liquid  and  allowed  to  dry  in 
the  dark.  The  paper  keeps  well,  and  after 
exposure  it  is  merely  necessary  to  soak  the 
sheets  in  water  to  fix  the  impression.  Your 
readers  are  aware  that  this  is  the  ordinary 
ferro  prussiate  paper  used  by  engineers  for 
copying  tracings. 

Sun-dial  and  Panoramic  Camera  Fonnd~ 
ed  on  McLeod^s  Apparatus.  —  A  friend  has 
fixed  a  silvered  glass  ball  outside  the  win- 
dow of  a  room  having  a  northern  aspect 
and  just  inside  the  window,  and  in  a  posi- 
tion corresponding  with  that  of  the  objec- 
tive in  the  McLeod  recorder  he  fixed  a 
long-focus  convex  lens ;  the  result  being 
that  the  solar  image  was  projected  on  the 
opposite  wall,  and  the  result  was  a  sun-dial 
in  which  light  spots  move  at  a  rate  uniform- 
ly corresponding  with  the  angular  move- 
i  ment  of  the  sun  ;  excepting  so  far  as  the 
obliquity  of  the  screen  with  the  axis  of  the 
lens  interferes.  Certainly  Prof.  McLeod's 
arrangement  should  make  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  sun-dial.  Another  application  of 
the  principle,  which  I  find  suggested  in  the 
Photographic  News,  is  to  make  it  available 
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for  the  production  of  panoramic  photo- 
graphs— not  indeed  such  pictures  as  the  cele- 
brated photograph  'of  the  Centennial,  by 
Gutekunst,  but  distorted  representations  of 
the  whole  horizon,  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  photographic  plane  table  of  Chevallier. 
These  photographs  are  likely  to  be  of  great 
value  for  surveying  purposes,  as  they  give 
the  horizontal  angle  subtended  by  all  ob- 
jects by  direct  measurement  of  the  photo- 
graph, and  the  elevation  of  the  horizon 
line  can  be  determined  by  a  simple  calcula- 
tion. The  journal  referred  to  describes  the 
arrangement  as  follows : 

In  order  to  make  a  preliminary  experi- 
ment, one  of  the  silvered  glass  balls  sold 
for  ornamental  purposes  was  taken,  and 
the  camera  was  placed  perpendicularly  over 
it,  as  shown  in  the  diagram.     The  result- 


ing photograph  was,  of  course,  found  to 
include  the  whole  of  the  hoiizon,  and.  a  suf- 
ficient vertical  angle  for  most  surveying  or 
military  purposes. 

When  such  an  instrument  is  used  in  act- 
ual practice,  it  would  doubtless  be  advan- 
tageous to  place  the  reflector  uppermost,  so 
that  the  heavy  portion — consisting  of  the 
camera — should  be  at  the  base. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  many 
points  may  be  raised.  In  the  first  place,  it 
would,  not  do  to  use  a  glass  reflector  silver- 
ed inside ;  but  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
silvering  the  outer  surface,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  regarding  this  point.     The 


question  of  the  shape  of  the  reflector  is  one 
which  cannot  be  determined  without  con- 
sideration, as  under  any  circumstances  the 
photographic  representation  will  be  verv 
much  distorted,  and  in  making  measure- 
ments from  it  the  curve  of  the  reflector  will 
have  to  be  known  and  taken  into  account. 
The  spherical  curve,  a  parabolic  curve,  and 
a  cone  suggest  themselves  for  considera- 
tion. 

It  should,  however,  be  quite  possible- 
and,  perhaps,  convenient—  to  construct  the 
reflector  and  part  of  the  objective  all  in  one 
piece,  and  this  course  would  render  it  un- 
necessary to  use  any  opaque  support  to 
hold  the  mirror  in  position. 

Let  us  suppose  a  polished  cylinder  of 
glass,  one  end  of  which  is  concave  and  sil- 
vered inside,  while  the  other  extremity  of 
the  cylinder  is  so  worked  as  to  form  part 
of  the  photographic  objective.  If  this  cyl- 
inder of  glass  were  made  to  project  from 
the  mount,  and  the  camera  were  set  verti- 
cally, the  light  from  the  horizon,  entering 
the  cylinder,  would  be  reflected  from  the 
silvered  concavity  at  the  top,  and  would 
pass  downwards  through  the  glass  to  the 
sensitive  plate.  Such  an  arrangement  may 
be  regarded  as  being  virtually  that  figured 
above,  but  with  the  interspace  between  the 
outside  of  the  objective  and  the  reflector 
filled  with  glass,  this  glass  being  allowed 
for  in  the  construction  of  the  objective,  just 
as  is  the  case  with  the  immersion  fluid  in 
which  some  microscopic  lenses  act. 

The  fixed  arrangement  referred  to  above 
would,  besides  possessing  the  advantage  of 
having  a  mirror  not  subject  to  tarnishing, 
be  far  easier  to  adjust  than  an  apparatus 
with  a  detached  mirror. 

It  might  be  possible  to  construct  special 
optical  apparatus  to  undistort  the  photo- 
graphs obtained  by  means  of  the  instrument 
just  described;  but  as  such  photographs 
would  be  taken  mainly  for  making  surveys 
and  measurements,  or  for  military  purposes, 
there  would  be  no  special  inducement  to 
undistort  them  in  ordinary  cases. 

Impure  Sulphite  of  Soda. — In  this  coun- 
try it  is  a  very  common  thing  to  find  that 
commercial  sulphite  of  soda  is  contaminated 
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with  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbon 
ate,  owing  to  carelessness  in  the  manufac 
ture,  and  in  such  a  rase  much  mischief  may 
result  from  the  use  of  the  impure  sulphite  in 
the  pyro.  developer.  A  simple  and  effectu- 
al means  oi~  testing  is  suggested  to  the  /'//<>- 
\phic  News.  First  put  four  drams  of 
the  souium  sulphite  to  be  tested  in  a  glass 
Bask  ;  add  >i\  fluid  drams  of  water,  and 
heat  gently  so  as  to  cause  the  salt  to  dis- 
solve. Allow  the  solution  to  cool  down  to 
about  S50  Centigrade,  and  add  a  mixture  of 
one  fluid  dram  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  two  fluid  drams  of  water.  The  slight- 
est effervescence,  or  the  formation  of  min- 
ute bubbles  of  gas  on  the  sides  of  the  flask, 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  carbonate  in 
the  sulphite. 

Dust  Settling  on  Dry  Plates  During  a 
yourmy, — In  spite  of  well  made  dark  slides 
and  careful  wrapping  up  dust  will  penetrate, 
and  settle  on  the  sensitive  surface  of  the 
plates,  a  multitude  of  pinholes  being  the 
result.  To  remedy  this  state  of  things 
Captain  Abney  recommends  that  the  inside 
of  the  slides  should  be  smeared  over  with  a 
trace  of  glycerine,  this  serving  to  hold  fast 
that  dust  which  penetrates  through  the 
joints  of  the  wood- work  ;  of  course  the  dust 
must  be  wiped  off  before  frest  plates  are 
put  in,  ana,  if  necessary,  fre^h  glycerine 
must  be  applied. 

A  Pyrotechnic  Light  Apparatus. — A 
simple  and  easily  constructed  pyrotechnic 
light  apparatus  is  described  in  the  Neius  by 
Mr.  E.  Fearing,  and  he  has  more  especially 
used  it  in  making  negatives  in  transfers  for 
photo  lithographic  work.      He  says: 

The  lamp  is  made  of  \  inch  deal ;  it  is 
about  24  inches  long  from  front  to  back ; 
the  front  iS  incnes  square,  the  back  10 
inches  square  ;  a  glass  in  front,  and  a  door 
in  the  back,  and  it  is  whitewashed  inside. 

To  make  the  fine  composition  (pyrotech- 
nic) suitable  for  the  lighting  of  the  picture 
to  be  copied,  take  of 

Nitre, 17  pounds. 

Sulphur,         6        " 

Orpiment, i\        " 

Finely  sift  each  separately,  and  then  mix 


carefully  with  the  hands  until  thoroughly 
mixed  together;   the  better  the)  are  n 

the  steadier  the  light. 


A  A  A  A,  Wooden  box,  whitewashed  inside  ;  B, 
Chimney  to  carry  off  fumes  ;  C  C,  Two  wires  to 
carry  the  fire  saucer  ;  D,  Fire  saucer  ;  E,  Door  in 
back  of  box  for  inserting  fire  pot ;  F,  Ventillation 
holes,  to  make  draught  up  chimney  ;  G,  Holes  to 
take  off  smoke  above  class. 

To  copy  a  15-inch  picture  (line)  down  to 
a  1 2-inch  for  the  above  process,  about  four 
to  six  ounces  of  the  mixture  is  put  into  the 
iron  pan  and  ignited,  and  the  reduced  wet- 
plate  negative  will  be  finished,  as  far  as  the 
exposure  goes.  It  may  be  printed,  if  the 
frame  is  held  close  to  the  glass  of  a  lamp, 
with  about  four  times  the  quantity  of  fire 
used  in  four  batches.  • 

I  trust  this  may  be  of  some  use  to  some 
of  your  readers,  as  it  often  has  been  to  me. 
But  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  inhaling 
the  highly  poisonous  arsenical  fumes  result- 
ing from  trie  orpiment. 


More  Catalogues. 
Mr.  Geo.  P.  Erkexbrach,  of  No.  iS. 
Bond  Street  this  city,  has  just  issued  a  neat 
little  catalogue,  embracing  the  more  staple 
goods  in  the  trade,  especially  those  bearing 
our  endorsement.  On  the  front  cover  will 
be  seen  a  good  representation  of  an  M  Suc- 
cess Camera  fitted  with  a  Dallmeyer  lens. 
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The  Eastern  Excursionists. 

The  following  invitation  was  mailed  to 
the  dealers  in  this  vicinity  : 

Dt-AR  Sir  :  The  undersigned,  who  will 
repiesei.t 

The  Scovill  Manufacturing  Co., 
E.  &  H   T.  Anthony  &  Co., 
A.  M.  Collins,  So.\  &  Co  , 

at  the  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Slock  Dealers'  As>ociation  of 
America,  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  July  28th, 
1884,  will  leave  New  York  by  the  Western 
Express  at  6  o'clock  p.  M.,  Philadelphia  at 
9 to  P.  M.,  on  Eriday  July  25th.  Should 
it  accord  with  your  convenience  and  prefer- 
ence to  accompany  us,  it  will  afford  us  much 
pleasure  to  have  you  do  so.  Tickets  may 
be  procured  one  week  in  advance,  at  the 
offices  of  the  Penn.  R.  R. 

We  are,  very  truly  yours, 

Vincent  M.  Wilcox. 

Edward  Cope. 

W.  Irving  Adams. 
July,  1884. 

Agreeably  with  the  above  the  Eastern  Ex- 
cursionists assembled  at  the  appointed  hour, 
and  to  the  number  of  a  score  or  more  took 
their  seats  in  one  of  the  fine  Pullman  palace 
cars  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and 
quickly  sped  onward  towards  the  Queen 
City  of  the  West. 

The  genilemcn  compordng  the  party  were 
— "Mr.  Washington  I.  Adams,  of  the  Scovill 
Mf'g  Co.,  N.  V.  ;  lion.  E.  Hendricks,  of 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ;  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  and 
Messrs.  S.  C.  Crampton,  W.  H.  Euller, 
Lincoln  Adams,  D  A  Clifford,  M.  Flam- 
mang,  and  others  of  this  city. 

The  party  was  joined  at  Philadelphia  by 
Mr.  Edward  Cope,  of  the  firm  of  A.  M. 
Collins,  Son  &  Co.,  T.  H.  McCoUin,  John 
Carbutt,  John  G.  Hood,  W.  E.  Service, 
and  W.  G.  Entrekin,  all  of  that  city. 

At  Philadelphia  the  train  went  out  in  two 
sections,  and  in  the  latter  were  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  of  the  firm  of  Buchanan,  Smed- 
ley  &  Bromley,  and  Mr.  Clements,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  Platinotype. 


Breakfast  was  taken  at  Pittsburgh,  and 
dinner  at  Columbus.  The  journey  was  a 
pleasant  one,  and  rendered  very  agreeable 
by  the  genial  companionship  and  liberal 
distribution  of  the  luxuries  of  the  season. 

The  political  questions  of  the  day  were 
ably  argued  by  ihe  politicians  of  the  party, 
and  the  success  of  the  ticket  is  consequently 
assured. 


Circulars  were  freely  distributed  by 
some  of  the  dealers  and  manufacturers  in  re- 
gard to  certain  goods  they  were  desirous  of 
bringing  to  public  notice.  Among  them  was 
one  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate  Company, 
calling  general  attention  to  the  exhibits  of 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Kent  and  Sherman  Gregg  of 
Rochester.  The  tact  that  these  exhibits 
were  entirely  voluntary,  and  not  called  forth 
by  any  so-called  prize  offers,  rendered  mem 
of  especial  interest  to  the  fraternity.  Mr. 
Kent  says,  ••  1  have  used  the  Eastman  Plate 
exclusively  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so."  In  the  same  cir- 
cular Mr.  Gregg  stated—"  My  work  exhib- 
ited at  Cincinnati — size  22  x  27,  plain  por- 
traiture—was printed  from  Eastman's  Spe- 
cial Dry  Plate,  cut  with  rapid  rectilinear 
Dallmeyer  tube,  with  an  average  time  of  40 
seconds." 

The  Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.,  presented 
the  members  with  a  neat  memorandum 
book.  111  Russia  cover>,  on  each  page  of 
which  was  printed  the  leading  ai tides  in 
their  line  on  exhibition,  leaving  ample  space 
for  the  notes  of  the  posses.-or. 

A  very  neat  and  styii  11  circular  was  also 
distributed  by  the  Scovill  Mt'g  Co.,  an- 
nouncing their  removal,  and  also  the  com- 
pletion ot  their  new  factory  and  their  ability 
to  meet  all  demands  for  apparatus* 


Demise  of  Mrs.  B.  L,  H.  Dabbs. 
Mrs.  Sarah  Dabbs,  wife  of  Mr.  B.  L.  H. 

Dabbs,  the  well  known  photographer,  died 
at  her  residence  on  Highlmd  Avenue,  East 
End,  yesteiday  morning  at  twenty  minutes 
after  4  o'clock.  Her  illness  was  compara- 
tively brief.     On  Thursday  evening  of  last 
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week  she  attended  the  summei  aighl  con 
Cert  .11  Silver  I  ake  Park*  bat  did  not  have 
her  carriage,  and  com  plain  e  I  ol  feeling  chilly. 
She  returned  hocae  ^^i  vest  Bo  bedj  an! 
dining  i ht  eight  became  qui  e  ill.  i'.y 
morning  the  sickness  had  developed  into  an 
alarming  attack  ol  inflammation  <>l  the  stom- 
ach. 1m.  M unlock,  who  had  been  called  to 
attend  her  summoned  her  father  and  broth- 
ers, the  Drs.  Dickson,  but  nothing  could  b: 
done  to  save  her  life 

Mrs.  Dabbs  was  the  fourth  daughter  of 
Dr.  John  Dickson,  and  was  married  to  Mr. 
Dabbs  in  January,  1S6S.  She  v\as  in  her 
37th  year  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and 
leaves  six  small  children,  the  youngest  child 
being  less  than  a  year  old.  She  was  widely 
known  in  charitable,  social  and  church  cir- 
cles in  Pitt>burgh,  Allegheny  and  Sewick- 
ley.  She  invariably  took  a  prominent  part 
in  all  charitable  entertainments,  and  was  a 
prominent  membtr  and  active  worker  in 
Liie  North  Side  Hospital  Association.  Mrs. 
Dabbs  was  a  devoted  member  and  constant 
attendant  of  the  Bellfteld  and  East  Liberty 
Presbyterian  Churches,  and  was  equally 
zealous  in  church  work  and  its  attendant 
labors  of  love  among  the  poor  and  needy. 
The  funeral  services  will  take  place  at  the 
family  residence  this  afternoon  at  5  o'clock, 
wncuce  the  remains  will  be  conveyed  by 
special  tiain  to  Sewickley  for  interment  to- 
monow  mor  ning. — Exchange. 


On  Saturday  week  Mr.  George  M.  Slee 
expired  at  Great  Neck,  N.  V.  Deceased 
was  a  former  resident  of  this  city,  and  for 
years  conducted  a  photographic  gallery  in 
connection  with  his  brother  .William,  on 
the  coiner  of  Main  and  Liberty  streets. 
His  health  for  sume  time  past  has  been  fail 
ing,  and  he  visited  Great  Neck  recently  in 
hopes  that  the  change  would  prove  bene- 
ficial to  him.  Socially  and  in  business  life 
Mr.  Slee  made  many  friends  wherever  he 
moved,  who  will  learn  of  his  demise  with 
unfeigned  sorrow.  The  remains  were  in- 
terred in  the  Poughkeepsie  Rural  Cemetery 
on  Thursday  last,  July  26. — Poughkeepsie 
Courier. 


Dead. 

That  envnent  photographer  and  wi 

Mr.  Jabez   Hughes,  of   London,   England, 

t  >  whom    both   hemispheres  arc   under  last* 

ing  obligations  .dike  for  his  many  learned 

dissertations  upon  various  subjects  connect- 
ed with  the  art  and  his  aitistic  portrayals 
of  the  renowned  and  the  obscure,  has  suc- 
cumbed at  last  to  the  common  enemy. 
The  particulars  have  not  yet  reached  us. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 


An  Infallible  Cure  for  Fog. 

Senor  Antonio  Moreno,  whose  name 
many  of  our  readers  will  recognize  from 
having  seen  it  attached  to  several  beautiful 
illustrations  that  have  appeared  in  the  Bul- 
letin, now  generously  gives  the  fraternity 
the  benefit  of  a  discovery  he  has  recently 
made  in  the  restoration  of  hopelessly  fog- 
ged gelatine  negatives,  the  importance  of 
which  will  not  be  underestimated  by  anyone 
who  may  have  occasion  to  resort  to  its  use. 

Before  describing  it,  we  may  be  permit- 
ted to  say  that  on  the  occasion  of  a  recent 
visit  to  his  establishment  Mr.  Moreno  sub- 
mitted for  examination  a  number  of  excel- 
lent prints,  all  made  from  negatives  that 
were  originally  badly  fogged ;  and  for  our 
more  complete  satisfaction  invited  us  to 
verify  his  statement  by  bringing  some  plates 
that  were  known  to  be  positively  bad,  and 
observe  the  result.  We  did  so,  and  on  the 
next  day  proofs  were  received  that  confirm 
completely  his  claim. 

Mr.  Moreno,  whose  modesty  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  his  ability,  in  a  letter  just  at  hand 
says : 

No.  4  E.  14TH  St  ,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  7,  1884. 
"  My  Dear  Friend: 

"  The  negatives  in  my  humble  opinion  (after 
this  treatment)  are  not  bad,  having  plenty  of 
force,  sufficient  detail  and  much  clearness, 
which  appear  to  me  to  be  the  conditions  a 
good  negative  should  possess. 

' '  I  hardly  know  what  to  say  about  their  de- 
velopment, because  I  work  with  the  formulas 
known  to  all  photographers. 

' '  I  began  with  the  oxalate,  and  always  ob- 
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tained  good  results,  leaving  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. Afterwards  for  some  months  I  used 
the  Wardlaw  developer,  which  also  rendered 
good  negatives,  and  now  I  use  that  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Eastman  for  his  plates,  com- 
posed of  pyrogallic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda  and 
sulphite  of  soda,  which  is  precisely  what  these 
negatives  have  been  developed  with. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  can  explain  the  subse- 
quent operations  so  that  it  will  be  understood, 
but  will  say  that  when  I  find  the  plates  bad,  I 
give  the  subjects  (portraits)  a  little  more  expo- 
sure than  if  they  were  good. 

"  To  develope  I  begin  with  a  weak  bath,  in 
which  I  put  a  little  bromide  of  potassium.  If 
1  see  that  the  action  is  tardy  I -put  the  negative 
in  a  strong  bath  that  has  no  bromide. 

"  Sometimes  they  will  come  out  of  this  bath 
perfect ;  but  generally  it  is  much  better  to 
withdraw  them  before  they  have  sufficient  in- 
tensity and  reinforce  after  fixing. 

"  To  intensify  I  use  a  bath  composed  of  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  This  leaves  the  nega- 
tive an  ugly  yellow  color,  which  disappears  in 
another  bath  of  alum  with  a  small  quantity  of 
hypo,  added. 

"I  hardly  think  these  instructions  will  be 
sufficient,  and  it  would  be  much  better  that 
whoever  may  choose  to  avail  of  them  should 
come  to  my  gallery  of  an  evening,  when  the 
plates  are  being  developed,  and  I  shall  have 
no  objection  in  demonstrating  to  any  one  as 
best  1  can. 

"1  am  an  enemy  of  keeping  secrets,  and 
cannot  find  it  in  my  heart  to  concur  with  those 
photographers  who  might  iearn  much  that 
they  do  not  know,  and  demonstrate  thai  which 
is  already  in  one's  power  to  discover.'' 

Mr.  Moreno  also  placed  before  us  some 
very  excellent  and  artistically  posed  heads, 
busts,  etc.,  on  ii  x  14  plates,  prints  from 
which  would  be  valued  greatly  by  the  craft 
simply  as  studies.  It  is  rare  that  such  fine 
work  photographically  or  artistically  is 
shown. 


The  Photographic  Merchants'  Board  of 
Trade. 

The  sixth  meeting  of  this  Association  con- 
vened at  the  Burnet  House  in  Cincinnati  on 
July  28.  There  was  a  large  attendance,  all 
the  leading  houses  being  represented.  The 
officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are — 


President  — H.  Q.  Sargent,  Cleveland. 
First  Vice-pres. — B.  French,  Boston. 
Sec.   Vice-pres.— D.  Tucker,  Buffalo. 
Third  Vtceptes. — G.  A.  Douglass, 

Chicago. 
Sec'y. — Geo.  R.  Angell,  Detroit. 
Treas..—  J.  C.  Somerville,  St.  Louis. 
Managers. — W.  I.  Adams,  New  York. 

D.  K.  Cady,  Cincinnati, 
Edward  Cope,  Phila. 

V.  M.Wilcox,  New  York. 

E.  O.  Zimmerman,  St.  P'l. 

The  report  of  the  Treasurer  was  received 
and  accepted. 

Resolutions  of  condolence  as  adopted  by 
the  officers  in  September  last  (already  pub- 
lished), in  behalf  of  the  first  Vice-president, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Codman,  were  concurred  in  by 
the  Board.  On  an  easel  before  the  assem- 
bled gentlemen  was  an  admirable  life  size 
crayon  portrait  of  Mr.  Codman,  suitably 
framed,  and  after  the  usual  routine  a  pleas- 
ant interruption  of  the  business  was  the 
occasion  of  its  presentation  to  Mr.  Angell 
through  Col.  Wilcox,  who  said  : 

"Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  A 
pleasant  office  has  been  assigned  to  me,  the 
presentation  to  our  Secretary  of  this  beauti- 
ful portrait  of  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Codman,  our 
friend  and  one  of  the  officers  of  this  Associa- 
tion, the  gift  of  his  widow  and  the  gentlemen 
with  w  horn  he  was  associated  in  business. 
Since  already  appropriate  resolutions  have 
been  passed,  both  by  the  managers  and  this 
Association  itself,  which  expresses  so  com- 
pletely our  sympathy  and  our  appreciation  of 
his  worth,  there  seems  to  be  but  little  for  me 
to  say  ;  yet  I  feel  that  upon  this  occasion, 
fraught  as  it  is  with  sad  recollections  of  his 
untimely  decease,  I  should  add  a  few  words 
from  my  own  knowledge.  It  gives  me  pleas- 
ure to  think  of  him  .as  a  man  true,  honest  and 
upright  in  all  his  actions  and  in  all  his  busi- 
ness relations  with  the  house  which  I  represent, 
and  with  me  personally,  and  of  that  in  life 
which  is  honorable  ;  he  made  the  most  and  did 
all  that  lay  in  his  power  that  every  transaction 
with  his  fellow  men  should  be  characterized 
by  honesty.  So  I  shall  always  cam  with  me 
pleasant  recollections  of  our  friendship,  recol- 
lections made  more  enduring  because  our 
friend  has  passed  into  the  great  unknown. 

"Your  great  admiration  of  and  respect  for 
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Mr.  Codman  is  well  known  to  ns,  Mr.  Angell, 
and  also  your  high  regard  for  his  associates  in 
business,  Messrs.  Roby  &  Horgan,  Recog- 
nising these  facts  in  behalf,  then,  of  Mrs. 
Codman  and  the  partners  of  our  late  friend,  I 
ask  you  to  accept  this  portrait,  that  it  may  be 
to  you  a  memorial  as  lasting  as  is  the  affection 
we  felt  towards  the  deceased,  of  the  respect  in 
which  we  held  him,  and  of  the  honor  we 
are  in  duty  bound  to  pay  to  an  honest  and  up- 
right man." 

The  Secretary  accepted,  the  gift  with 
great  pleasure,  feeling  that  in  the  presence 
of  the  portrait  of  a  good  man  there  was 
ever  an  incentive  to  better  deeds,  and  de- 
sired  Col.  Wilcox  to  convey  to  the  donors 
his  warmest  thanks  for  their  kind  remem 
brance  of  him.  Mr.  Angell,  in  recording 
the  minute?,  has  modestly  omitted  the  ma- 
jor part  of  his  response. 

After  deciding  upon  New  York  City  as 
the  place  for  holding  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  February  10,  1885,  and 
passing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary, 
the  Association  adjourned. 


How  to  Photograph  Microscopic 
Objects. 

BY      I.     H.     JENNINGS. 

Introduction. 
Photo-micrography  is  the  art  of  mak- 
ing* by  means  of  the  microscope,  photo- 
graphic enlargements  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects. Properly  employed  it  forms  a  valua- 
ble tool  in  the  apparatus  of  the  scientific 
worker,  for,  by  its  aid,  he  can  record  faith- 
fully the  results  of  the  difficult  and  delicate 
observations,  or  delineate  the  forms  of  mi-: 
nute  bodies  concerning  whose  true  structure 
different  observers  may  vary  in  opinion. 
A  photo- micrograph  allows  no  room  for 
play  of  the  imagination :  it  simply  shows 
how  a  given  object  appeared  at  the  time 
the  observation  was  made.  Seriously  car- 
ried out,  and  more  especially  when  using 
high  powers,  photo-micrography  is  hard 
and  trying  work.  The  arrangement  of  the 
apparatus,  the  placing  and  illumination  of 
the  object,  are  tedious  and  difficult.  Be- 
ginners in  this  fascinating  and  important 
art  are  warned  that  they  must  be  prepared 
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to  encounter   not    only  all   the  difficulties 

and  troubles  incident  to  ordinary  photog- 
raphy, but  also  others  of  a  different  natnre 
peculiar  to  photo-micrography. 

To  become  a  skillful  photo-micrographer 
it  is  first  necessary  to  be  a  skillful  micro- 
scopist ;  for  if  the  operator  does  not  know 
how  to  display  an  object  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, his  photographs  will  be  useless.  Yet 
the  microscopist  who  comes  fresh  to  photor 
graphic  operations  will  find  himself  in  a  sea 
of  troubles,  spoil  a  number  of  plates,  pro- 
duce failure  after  failure,  and,  perhaps, 
throw  up  photo-micrography  in  disgust. 
The  writer  would  advise  all  who  contem- 
plate  a  beginning  to  first  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  landscape  photography, 
and  all  ordinary  photographic  manipula- 
tion ;  this  need  involve  little  extra  expense, 
and  the  profit  an4  pleasure  to  be  gained 
from  this  course  will  amply  repay  any  little 
additional  outlay.  One  of  the  most  skill- 
ful photo- micrographers  that  the  writer 
ever  knew, was  a  gentleman  who  employed 
the  microscope  regularly  as  an  instrument 
of  research,  but  who  used  the  camera  only 
onhis  holiday  trips.  Being  engaged  in  writ- 
ing a-  paper  which  required  illustration,  it 
occurred  to  him  to  try  photo-micrography, 
as  the  objects  which  he  wished  to  depict 
were  beyond  the  skill  of  the  engraver.  He 
did  so,  and  succeeded  at  once. 

Beginners  in  photo-micrography  should 
bear  in  mind:  1st.  That  they  should  them- 
selves develope  every  plate  they  expose ; 
2nd.  That  the  best  results  need  not  be  ex- 
pected unless  they  are  also  able  to  make 
their  own  silver  prints.  A  professional 
photographer  may  be  ai  at  landscape  and 
portrait  work,  but  this  does  not  show  that 
he  is.  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  negatives  of 
microscopic  objects.  To  bring  out  the  de- 
tails of  a  photo- micrograph ic  negative  of  a 
print  properly,  requires  that  the  operator; 
should  thoroughly  understand  the  nature,  of 
the  object ;  and  this  cannot  be  done  except 
by  a  microscopist. 

All  objects  are  not  suited  for  photo-mi- 
crography. Very  opaque  ones  are  not  the 
worst,  but  those  which  have  any  strong  tint 
of  red,  brown  or  yellow.     On  this  account 
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many  beautiful  insect  preparations  cannot 
be  photographed  successfully;  and  we 
would,  therefore,  advise  the  beginner  to 
study  the  preparation  of  microscopic  ob- 
jects, so  as  to  be  able,  in  case  of  need,  to 
prepare  and  mount  his  own  objects.  As  an 
example,  a  fly's  tongue  forms  a  pretty  mi- 
croscopic object,  and  most  of  the  slides  met 
with  are  tolerably  good  ;  yet  a  photograph 
taken  from  these  ordinary  slides  usually  is  a 


complete  failure.  The  reason  is,  that  the 
unequal  transparency  of  the  object  makes 
some  parts  overexposed,  while,  in  the 
darker  parts,  detail  has  not  impressed  the 
film.  Here  the  best  way  is  to  make,  or 
have  made,  a  special  preparation. 

LESSON    I. — MICROSCOPICAL   APPARATUS. 

Any  good  microscope  stand  may  be  em- 
ployed for  photo-micrography.     It  must  be 


really  good  ;  an  inferior  instrument  is  use- 
less. It  must  be  firmly  and  solidly  built, 
and  the  fine  and  coarse  adjustments  should 
be  of  the  best  construction.  One  of  the 
cheap  microscopes,  with  a  fine  adjustment 
that  gradually  moves  the  object  from  the 
field  of  view  on  being  turned,  will  be  found 
a  source  of  continual  annoyance,  and  should 
be  avoided.  If  the  student  have,  by  igno- 
rance or  ill- advice,  one  of  these  things,  let 
him  part  with  it  at  any  price,  and  procure 
one  of  the  low-priced,  but  firmly  built,  well- 
adjusted  stands    made  by    Beck,]  Collins, 


Ross,   or  Swift.     These  will  be   found    to 
give  ample  satisfaction. 

The  stand  figured  above,  made  by  Mr. 
Collins,  of  Portland  Street,  (London,)  is 
well  suited  to  photo- micrographic  work. 
It  is  well  made,  takes  the  full  size  eye- 
pieces, is  furnished  with  a  good  one- inch  and 
quarter-inch,  and  costs,  with  case,  only  £$ 
10s.  A  beginner  could  not  have  a  better 
instrument.  The  writer  uses  a  stand  by 
Swift,  which  has  a  coarse  adjustment  so  good 
that  a  ^-th  or  -^-th  inch  may  be  focussed 
with  ease  and  precision  with  it  alone.     The 
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shape  of  the  microscope  is  immaterial ; 
both  Ross  and  Jackson  models  will  give 
good  results  if  well  made.  A  graduated 
draw  tube  should  be  obtained,  which  had 
best  be  velvet-lined,  to  prevent  flare.  The 
usual  dead  black,  after  a  while,  wears  out 
of  the  draw-tube,  and  renders  the  micro- 
scope useless  for  photography  ;  thus  a  more 
durable  material,  such  as  cloth  or  velvet, 
should  be  used  to  prevent  reflection  from 
the  sides  of  the  tube. 

Several  of  the  continental  models,  such 
as  Hartnack's,  would  be  useful  for  photo- 
micrography, from  their  compact  shape  and 
solidity;  but  their  narrow  body-tube, 
which  limits  the  field  of  view  most  serious- 
ly, and  cramped  stage,  render  it  advisable 
to  use  only  English  instruments  of  the 
latest  pattern.  If  cost  be  no  consideration, 
then  there  is  nothing  to  equal  one  of  the 
large,  first-class  microscopes  of  the  best  En- 
glish makers,  fitted  with  every  possible  con- 
venience in  stage  and  sub-stage.  It  is  true, 
an  expert  manipulator  will  obtain  excellent 
results  with  the  simplest  arrangements  ;  but 
it  is  no  less  true  that  it  is  the  expert  alone 
who  can  really  appreciate  and  turn  to  good 
account  the  delicate  mechanical  contriv- 
ances which  the  skill  of  the  optician  has 
devised  for  his  aid.  Thus,  a  mechanical 
stage  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  but  it  is  a 
great  help  when  working  with  high  pow- 
ers ;  and  with  the  very  highest  powers  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  sub  st~ge  ; 
but  as  this  is  in  some  respects  more  gener- 
ally useful  than  the  mechanical  stage,  it 
should  be  applied  to  all  microsoopes  with 
which  an  achromatic  condenser  or  parabo- 
loid is  to  be  used.  The  objections  to  the 
tube -fitting  usually  supplied  with  student's 
microscopes  are,  the  difficulty  of  properly 
adjusting  the  sub  stage  apparatus,  and  the 
very  thick  upper  stage  that  they  necessi- 
tate. For  photographic  work,  the  upper 
stage  should  be  as  thin  as  possible,  certainly 
not  more  than  §  inch  thick,  for  frequently 
very  oblique  light  must  be  employed,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  with  a  thick  stage, 
which  cuts  off  the  rays.  Using  a  thin  stage 
and   bull's  eye   lens,  it   is  astonishing  how 


easily    a    difficult    diatom    may    be 

which,  with  a  thick  stage,  would  require  the 
use  of  an    expensive   condenser.      M 
the    English    makers  now    fit    their    a 
scopes    with    thin    concentrir    stages,    even 
when    the    rack    and    pinion    movement    is 
omitted. 

As  to  lenses,  the  student  is  advised 
strongly  to  buy  the  very  best,  if  possible. 
Let  him  shun  cheap  French  lenses,  more 
especially  the  separating  lenses,  styled 
"French  buttons,"  which  are  frequently 
supplied  with  ^5  or  £6  microscopes,  and 
which  are  only  useless  rubbish.  The  stand 
and  lenses  should  be  purchased  separately, 
the  latter  to  suit  the  requirements  of  a  pho- 
to-micrographer.  If  the  very  best  lenses 
are  too  expensive,  then  purchase  some  of 
the  cheap  low  angle  lenses,  now  sold  by 
most  good  makers,  for  these,  being  well  cor- 
rected up  to  the  angle  ascribed  to  them, 
are  capable  of  performing  a  vast  amount  of 
real  work.  The  beginner  will  probably 
find  them  much  easier  to  handle  than  lenses 
of  wider  aperture,  owing  to  their  greater 
penetration  and  working  distance  ;  but  the 
more  experienced  worker  will  require,  es- 
pecially for  photographing  very  minute  ob- 
jects, lenses  of  the  widest  possible  angle. 
Lenses  of  wide  angle  admit  more  light,  and 
have  far  greater  resolving  power  than  lenses 
of  low  angle  ;  but  they  have  less  working 
distance ;  and  less  penetration.  The  fact 
that  they  almost  touch  the  object,  in  many 
cases,  when  in  focus,  forms  no  objection  to 
their  use  for  photography,  but  it  .is  annoy- 
ing to  have  a  lens,  say  a  i-inch,  that  will 
only  show  the  surfaces  of  objects.  This  ob- 
jection, however,  can  be  easily  disposed  of, 
by  using  a  contracting  diaphragm  such 
as  the  "  Davis  Aperture  Shutter,"  made 
and  sold  by  Mr.  Collins,  whenever  pen- 
etration is  desired.  The  use  of  this 
shutter  renders  a  lens  of  widest  angle  equal 
to  any  low  angle  lens,  as  far  as  penetration 
is  concerned  ;  while  even  with  this  shutter, 
the  wide  angle  lens  will  give  superior  defini- 
tion and  admit  more  light  than  a  low  angle 
lens  of  the  same  focus. 

The  choice  ot  lenses  will  depend,  in  a 
great  measure,  on  the  photographic  work  to 
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be  performed.  If  the  beginner  proposes  to 
limit  himself  to  the  photography  of  com- 
paratively  easy  objects,  lenses  of  2-inch,  i- 
inch,  i-inch,  £-inch,  will  suffice.  A  £  inch 
of  wide  angle  will  be  found  capable  of  re- 
solving the  majority  of  test  objects  satisfac- 


torily. A  5. inch  or  4-inch  will  be  found 
very  useful  for  photographing  large  objects, 
such  as  whole  insects,  wood  sections,  and 
anatomical  preparations;  while  if  the  stu- 
dent requires  a  few  high  powers,  and  can- 
not afford  the  expensive  ones  of  the  best 


LEG  OF  WATER  BOATMAN   (NOTONECTA). 
Taken  with  a  Ross  4-inch. 


English  makers,  he  will  find  the  moderate 
priced  immersion  lenses  of  Seibert  equal  to 
all  the  work  that  will  generally  be  required 
of  them.  These  lenses  are  sold  by  Baker, 
of  Holborn.  Immersion  lenses  are  special- 
ly useful  in  photography,  as  they  admit  a 
vast  amount  of  light,  and  are,  therefore, 
very  rapid  in  action. 

Some  lenses  are  not  well  suited  to  pho- 
to-micrography, their  visual  and  actinic  foci 
,not  being  coincident ;  that  is,  when  an  ob- 
ject is  focussed  accurately  on  the  screen  of 
the  camera,  and  a  photograph  taken,  the 
picture  will  be  indistinct  and  blurred,  owing 
;  to  the  fact  that  the  rays  forming  the  visual 
■  image  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane  as  those 
forming    the    photographic    image.     Such 


lenses  may  be  used  for  photography,  by 
making  experiments  and  determining  the 
amount  of  allowance  for  this  difference  to 
be  made  when  focussing ;  but  it  is  far  more 
satisfactory  to  use  lenses  which  do  not  re- 
quire such  correction.  The  writer  has 
used  lenses  by  Ross,  Wale,  Swift,  and  Sie- 
bert,  and  the  visual  and  actinic  foci  were 
coincident  in  all  such  as  he  has  used. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  as  to 
whether  the  eye-piece  should  or  shoul  1  not 
be  used  in  photo-micrography.  Some  as- 
sert that  the  eye-piece  spoils  good  defini- 
tion. This  is  possible  with  a  bad  eye- 
piece ;  but  the  writer  has  for  years  used  the 
eye-piece  when  photographing  with  low 
powers,  and  has  found  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
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tabling  photographs  absolutely  sharp  and 
well  defined  to  the  very  edge  of  the  field. 
This  is  also  the  experience  of  many  other 
photo-micrographers.  In  the  writer's  opin- 
ion it  is  a  mere  question  of  convenience  ; 
with  low  powers — say  up  to  £-inch—  the 
eye-piece  may  be  employed,  as  the  loss  of 
light  attending  its  use  is  very  slight;  but 
with  higher  powers  the  loss  becomes  a  seri 
ous  matter,  so  it  is  then  necessary  to  dis- 
card the  eye-piece,  or  focussing  will  be  very 
difficult,  and  the  exposure  of  the  plate  in- 
conveniently long. 

An  achromatic  condenser  is  a  very  useful 
piece  of  apparatus,  but  may  be  dispensed 
with  for  general  work ;  however,  a  good 
one  will  save  much  labor  and  "dodging," 
when  using  high  powers  with  difficult  ob- 
jects. A  bull's-eye  lens  accompanies  most 
microscopes,  and  is  really  invaluable  when 
the  photo- micrographer  has  learnt  how  to 
use  it.  For  a  very  oblique  light  a  hemi- 
spherical lens  is  as  good  as  anything.  It  is 
attached  to  the  under- side  of  the  slide  with 
glycerine,  and  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
bull's-eye,  the  best  position  being  found  for 
the  lens  by  experiment.  As  it  will  not  keep 
in  place  unless  the  microscope  be  kept  ver- 
tical, a  slip  of  cardboard  should  be  fastened 
to  the  slide  below  the  hemispherical  lens, 
or  a  little  gum  may  be  added  to  the  glycer- 
ine. Unless  the  gum  be  perfectly  white,  it 
had  best  be  avoided,  as  a  yellow  tint  would 
ruin  definition. 

The  paraboloid  and  spot- lens  are  some- 
times used  in  photo-micrography,  but  even 
with  the  most  rapid  dry  plates,  dark  ground 
illumination  is  difficult,  and  seldom  success- 
ful. As  it,  however,  shows  many  objects  to 
better  advantage  than  any  other  mode  of 
lighting,  the  student  is  recommended  to 
see  what  results  he  can  gain  by  its  use. 
(  To  be  continued. ) 


Dear  Bulletin  : 

In  glancing  over  the  February  number 
of  your  meritorious  work  entitled  the  Pho 
tographic  Bulletin,  and  being  highly 
amused  with  the  incidents  related  by  Mr. 
Bogardus  in  his  "  Thirty-seven  Years  Be- 


hind  a  Camera,"  it  recalled  to  me  BOtne* 
thing  in  my  own  experience  tli.it  wm  quite 
diverting.  An  old  lady  called  one  dark  day 
for  a  sitting,  and  the  operator  being  out 
and  not  wishing  to  lose  a  customer  or 
money,  a  friend  of  his,  but  not  a  photogra- 
pher, said  he  would  pose  the  lady.  He  did 
so,  pointed  the  camera,  told  her  it  would  be 
a  long  sitting  (it  was  before  the  dry  plate 
era),  and  to  wink  her  eyes  occasionally  to 
relieve  them.  He  then  returned  to  a  game 
of  euchre  he  had  left  to  attend  to  the  old 
lady  and  forgot  entirely  about  her,  so  ab- 
sorbed was  he  in  the  game.  Suddenly  he 
started  up,  and  said  —  by  George,  boys, 
!l  have  forgotten  the  old  lady  !  He  imme- 
diately repaired  to  the  skylight  and  found 
the  antiquated  specimen  of  female  loveliness 
rambling  about  the  room.  He  politely 
told  her  it  was  all  right,  and  would  send 
her  a  proof  in  the  morning  ;  but,  she  said  : 
Sir,  "  I  have  been  walking  about  all  the 
time."  He  replied.  "No  matter  at  all, 
Madam  ;  a  few  touches  of  the  brush  will 
make  it  all  right."     Old  Photographer 


Alderman  W.  E.  Hart  has  fitted  up 
his  new  photographic  rooms  in  the  third 
story  of  the  new  Agricultural  Building  in 
elegant  style.  Entering  a  cosey  reception 
room,  to  the  right  the  visitor  finds  two 
large  and  finely  furnished  reception  rooms, 
while  to  the  left  is  the  gallery  proper.  The 
latest  conveniences  known  to  the  pho- 
tographic art  are  displayed,  while  the 
north  light  is  an  excellent  adjunct  in  assist- 
ing Mr.  Hart  in  the  taking  of  good  pic- 
tures. One  of  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co's 
cameras  finds  place  on  the  floor.  It  is  fit- 
ted up  with  Dallmeyer's  celebrated  English 
and  some  imported  Swiss  lenses.  The 
handsome  background  scenee  are  from  L. 
W.  Seavey,  of  New  York.  The  rooms  are 
heated  by  steam,  and  are  easy  of  access. 
Aid.  Hart  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his 
new  location. —  Watertown  Daily  Times. 


Has  any  one  a  spare  copy  of  the  Bulle- 
tin for  January,  this  year.  We  have  none 
left,  and  would  be  glad  to  obtain  a  few. 
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A  New  and  Splendid  Magic  Lantern.— 

Anthony's  Triplex  Wick. 
We  have  seen  many  lanterns  in  our  time, 
but  in  several  respects  this  eclipses  them 
all,  especially  of  those  for  u=e  with  kero- 
sene oil  only.  The  lamp  itself  is  complete- 
ly shielded  with  a  well  made  hood  of  Russia 
iron,  and  is  provided  with  the  patent  triplex 


wick,  which  affords  the  utmost  illumination 
obtainable  with  any  oil  light.  The  back 
and  front  of  the  hood  are  closed  interiorly 
by  glass  plates,  specially  annealed  to  with- 
stand extreme  heat,  and  the  rear  one  is 
again  closed  by  perforated  sheet  iron  cov- 
ered interiorly  with  a  highly  polished  me- 
tallic reflector,  back  of  which  is  inserted  an 
eye-piece  of  ruby  glass.     The  latter  enables 


one  to  always  observe  the  condition  of  ihe 
flame  and  wicks,  and  regulate  them,  with- 
out disturbing  or  discontinuing  the  action 
of  the  instrument.  The  chimney  is  made 
telescopic,  to  pack  more  compactly. 

The  diffusing  lens,  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  is  mounted  on  a  cylindric- 
al slide,  to  extend,  if  necessary,  the  focal  dis- 
tance, while  the  condensing  lenses,  which 
are  of  four  inch  diameter  and  can  be  separ- 
ated for  cleaning,  are  inserted  in  a  corres- 
ponding slide  within  the  wooden  case. 

The  case  itself  is  quite  compact,  and  ap- 
pears very  ornamental  in  its  highly  polished 


mahogany,  with  its  little  hinged  ventilators 
on  either  side  at  the  bottom.  The  metal 
front  is  burnished  and  has  a  spiral  spring 
adapter  for  the  admission  of  the  slides.  A 
substantial  wooden  box  contains  all,  and 
serves  also  as  a  table  for  the  instrument 
while  in  use.  Altogether  this  is  the  finest 
example  of  its  kind  we  have  yet  seen.  It 
will  also  serve  admirably  for  enlargements 
with  the  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

It  is  destined  to  become  very  popular, 
being  furnished  at  the  very  reasonable 
price  of  $40. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York  have  discussed  the  pro- 
priety of  going  to  Mauch  Chunk  on  their 
next  excursion.  A  gentleman  who  has  re- 
cently visited  that  part  of  the  country  with 
his  camera,  states  that  it  offers  some  very 
fivorable  subjects,  and  tells  us  that  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  of  the  best  views  in 


that  vicinity  have  not  vet  been  taken,  and 
that  the  opportunities  not  only  for  land- 
scape work  but  also  for  the  u-e  of  the  drop 
shutter  are  unlimited,  and  in  many  respects 
unsurpassed. 

In  our  next  number  we  may  give  a  de- 
scription of  the  many  points  of  interest ;  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Road  offers  the  easiest  access. 
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The  Fairy  Novel  Camera. 
It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  place  before 
the  public  a  camera  that  would  at  once  era- 
brace  these  most  necessary  requirements — por- 
tability, compactness,  and  strength,  combined 
with  beauty  and  accuracy  of  working. 


Hitherto  the  nearest   approach  to  to 
been  tin-  "Novel"  camera,  which  foi  a  time 
seemed  to  be  everything  that  could  be  d< 
But  urgent  calls  for  something  Mill  betfc  • 
frequently  made,  and  we  therefore  d<  vised  tlx- 
Fairy  Novel,  bj  far  the  most  attractive  and 
elegant  camera  ever  offered.     In  presenting  it 


With  stereo,  attachments,  when  used  horizontally. 

we  invite  attention  to  the  following  advantages        Compactness. — They  occupy  less  space  than 
it  possesses  over  all  others.  ;  any  other  view  cameras  of  the  same  capacity, 

Strength.— They  are  put  together  as  rigidly  and  the  plate-holders  actually  require  little 
as  wood  and  metal  will  admit  of,  and  are  more  than  one-half  the  room  of  the  lightest  of 
therefore  perfectly  rigid.  any  others  in  use.     The  plate-holders  are  made 


5x8  with  stereo,  attachments,  used  vertically. 


of  hard  wood,  with  metal  carriers  for  the  plates,    each  double  plate-holder  has  its  own  compart  - 
and  fitted  with  all  the  later  improvements.  ment.     The  cover  of  the  case  telescopes  over 

Portability. — The  small  compass  to  which  :  its  body, 
they  may  be  reduced  render  them  in  this  re-        Several  new  features  have  been  availed  of  in 
spect  incomparably  superior  to  any.     They  are  ;  the  construction  of  this  camera,  to  wit :     Th 
packed  in  canvas-covered  wooden  cases — and  [  bed  may  be  instantly  rendered  rigid,  zuithon 
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the  use  of  screws,  by  means  of  a  brace  of  hooks 
that  hold  the  two  sections  of  the  bed  with 
great  firmness. 

Secondly. — The  rabbet  commonly  found  on 
the  plate-holder  is  dispensed  with,  and  instead 
it  is  placed  on  the  camera,  thus  saving  the 
otherwise  additional  weight  rendered  necessary 
for   twelve   such   rabbets  when   made   on  the 


plate-holders  (two  on  each  of  the  six  usually 
carried),  and  the  no  inconsiderable  item  of 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  bulk. 

Third. — The  Camera  is  focussed  with  a 
long,  continuous  metallic  rack,  cog  wheel  and 
pinion,  the  latter  being  held  firmly  in  position 
by  a  binding  screw. 

The  ground  glass  swings  backward  in  its 


Withont  stereo,  attachment. 


frame,  like  that  in  the  regular  Novel  Camera, 
and  is  held  tightly  in  position  by  metallic 
spring  corners.  When  windy,  this  is  a  decided 
advantage. 

The  Fairy  Camera  is  made  in  finely  polish- 
ed mahogany,  the  metal  work  being  nickel- 
plated,  thus  making  it  the  most  elegant  and 
perfect  camera  known. 

At  present  they  may  be  had  in  four  sizes,  as 
follows  : 

Including  one  Double  Dry  Plate-Holder. 

4K  x  6%,  without  stereo,  attachments,  $40  00 

5  x  8,         "            "                "  4200 

5  x  8,  with              "                «'  4200 

6#x8#,  "               "                 "  4500 

8  x  10,     "               "                 "  5000 


Including  six  Double  Dry  Plate-Holders. 

4%  x  6X,  without  stereo,  attachments,  $52  00 
5x8,         "  "  "  5500 

5x8,  with  "  "  55  00 

6Xx8^,   "  "  "  6500 

8x10,     "  "  "  7500 

Fairy  Plate-Holders  only. 
4%  x  6%,  each, $3  00 

5x8,         "         300 

6^x8#,      "         500 

8  x  10,       "         6  00 

Naturally,  those  without  stereoscopic  attach- 
ments are  still  lighter  and  a  trifle  more  com- 
pact than  those  with,  and  may  be  preferred  by 
persons  who  desire  to  make  single  portraits  or 
views  only. 

The  above  may  be  procured  of  all  dealers. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Mr.  A.  V.  Brown,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
a  late  arrival  in  that  city,  has  recently  in- 
troduced the  electric  light  in  his  gallery  for 
portraiture.  He  sends  us  an  example,  that 
does  him  great  credit.  The  picture  is  ex- 
ceedingly soft  and  delicate,  but  might  pos- 
sess a  little  more  contrast. 


Three  lights  are  arranged  triangularly. 
The  negative  was  made  on  Eastman's  Spec- 
ial Plate  with  Dallmeyer's  3  A  portrait 
lens.  This  is  another  instance  of  the  suc- 
cessful use  of  the  electric  light  for  portrait 
photography. 
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Transparent  Oil  Colors  for  Painting 
Lantern  Transparencies. 

J.  Jobson  has  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  obtaining  transparent  oil  colors  for 
painting  lantern  transparencies.  Those  he 
has  secured  are  somewhat  opaque  and  lack- 
ing in  brilliancy.  This  is  especially  the 
case  with  the  greens  and  reds.  He  inquires, 
too,  if  there  be  no  better  yellow  than  gam- 
boge.— In  reply :  Our  correspondent  is 
not  the  only  one  who  has  experienced  the 
difficulty  just  described.  We  are  pleased  at 
being  in  a  position  to  indicate  a  termination 
to  his  troubles.  Mr.  Newman,  of  Soho 
Square,  has  succeeded  in  producing  some 
transparent  oil  colors  that  are  simply  admi- 
rable. A  green,  which  is  very  brilliant  and- 
perfectly  transparent,  is  issued  by  this  firm 
in  small  tubes,  under  the  designation  of 
"  chromium  green  oxide,"  which  is  a  most 
useful  color,  answering  well  for  foliage. 
The  "  carmine  madder  "  of  this  firm  is  the 
most  brilliant  red  that  is  necessary,  and  is 
quite  transparent  ;  equally  transparent  is  a 
new  yellow,  which  is  issued  under  the  name 
of  "  aureolin."  We  are  glad  that  a  firm  of 
such  high  reputation  as  that  of  Newman  is- 
bestowing  attention  upon  the  more  difficult 
class  of  transparent  colors  for  lantern  pic- 
tures. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Try  Anthony's  New  Transparency  Plates. 
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How  to  Photograph  Microscopic 
Objects. 

BY      I  .     H.     JENNINGS. 

'Lesson  II. — Photographic  Apparatus. 

For  simple  photo-micrographic  opera- 
tions, any  ordinary  camera  may  be  employ- 

•ed.  A  quarter-plate  camera  will  answer, 
but  the  student  is  advised  to  obtain  a  half- 

iplate  or  even  a  whole-plate  camera,  for,  as 
he  advances  in  skill,  he  will,  perhaps,  wish 
to  photograph  sections  of  rocks,  or  woods, 
or  whole  insects,  on  a  larger  scale  than  the 
smaller   camera  will  allow.     A    good    lens 


will  make  a  half  or  whole-plate  enlarge- 
ment of  an  object  without  loss  of  definition. 
U^ing  the  eye-piece,  and  working  with  low 
powers,  a  camera  expanding  to  eighteen 
inches  or  two  feet  will  suffice,  but  for  the 
higher  powers,  which  cannot  well  be  used 
in  conjunction  with  the  eye-piece,  a  cam- 
era, expanding  to  four  feet,  or  even  six  feet, 
is  recommended.  The  eye-piece  cuts  off  so 
much  light  when  working  with  high-power 
lenses,  that  focussing  becomes  difficult,  if 
not  impossible  ;  while  without  it,  focussing 
with  a  -^/th  inch  or  -^th  inch  is  an  easy 
matter,  even  when  a  condenser  is  not  em- 
i  ployed. 


LONG    FOCUS    CAMARA,  SUITABLE   FOR    PHOTO-MICROGRAPHY. 


If  an  ordinary  camera  be  employed,* 
there  are  none  better  than  those  sold  under 
the  name  of  "long  focus"  cameras.  The 
half-plate  size  expands  from  three  inches  to 
eighteen  or  twenty  inches,  which  is  ample 
for  low  powers,  especially  when  looking  with 
the  eyepiece.  The  above  illustration 
shows  a  capital  "  long  focus  "  camera  intro- 
duced by  Hare,  which  will  answer  both  for 
landscape  and  microscopic  work,  and  forms 
an  excellent  companion  for  the  summer  hoi 
idays,  when  the  microscope  will  be,  or 
ought  to  be,  laid  aside.  Even  the  expert 
photo-micrographer  will  finl  the  occasional 
practice  of  landscape  photography  a  very 
good  way  of  *'  keeping  his  hands  in." 

A  long  copying  camera,  provided  with 
focussing  arrangements  back  and  front, 
makes  a  very  excellent  camera  for  photo- 
micrography.    It  is  very  desirable  that  the 


*  Similar  photographic  apparatus  to  that  men 
tioned,  may  be  procured  of-us-trf  our  own  manufac 
ture.— E.  &  H  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


front  should  not  be  fixed  to  the  base-board, 
but  be  capable  of  either  sliding  back  or 
moving  back  by  scre.\,  for  frequently  it  may 
be  necessary,  after  all  is  ready  for  taking  a 
photograph,  either  to  change  the  position 
of  the  object,  or  alter  the  illumination, 
which  can  be  satisfactorily  performed  only 
'  by  looking  down  the  microscope  tube.  If 
the  camera  has  to  be  removed  for  this  pur- 
pose, there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  getting 
everything  square  again;  while  if  the  cam- 
era front  can  slide  back  along  the  base- 
board, the  relative  position  of  microscope 
and  screen  remains  unaltered.  Copying 
cameras  suitable  for  photo-micrography  are 
to  be  met  with  in  the  lists  of  most  dealers. 
If  the  student  cannot  procure  one  of 
hese  cameras,  he  may  very  easily  construct 
one  for  himself.  Procure  four  boards  nice- 
ly planed,  i-inch  thick,  some  inches  longer 
than  the  proposed  camera,  and  £-iuch  less 
in  width  than  the  bellows  are  required. 
Make  a  long  box  with  the  boards,  fastening 
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them  toother  at  the  ends  only  with  screws. 
Cover  this  box  with  thin  black  calico  or 
book-binder's  cloth,  pasting    the  edges   to- 


COPYING    CAMARA. 

gether  where  they  lap  over.  Next  cut  some 
slips  of  thin  cardboard  J- inch  or  §  inch 
wide,  and  J-inch  shorter  than  the  width  of 
the  box.  Cut  the  corners  of  each  slip  at  an 
angle  more  acute  than  45°,  thus: 


/. 


^ 


When  sufficient  have  been  cut,  paste  the 
slips  exactly  parallel  on  the  four  sides  of  the 
box,  about  |-inch  or  ,L6  inch  apart,  bach 
slip  must  be  pasted  on  with  the  cut-off  ends 
facing  in  the  same  direction.  When  the 
paste  is  dry,  put  on  an  outer  cover  of  bet- 
ter material ;  twilled  calico  will  do,  but  is 
somewhat  thick  for  the  purpose  ;  g^od 
book- binder's  cloth  is  best.  The  edges 
should  be  pasted  together  as  neatly  as  pos- 
sible. When  the  whole  is  dry,  unfasten  the 
end  screws,  when  the  boards  will  collapse, 
and  the  bellows  can  be  drawn  off.  Now 
proceed  to  fold  it  up  carefully,  by  pinching 
it  into  shape  at  the  edges  of  the  slips  of 
cardboard,  and  put  the  bellows  in  a  copy- 
ing press,  or  under  heavy  weights,  for  a  day 
or  two.  The  base-board  for  this  bellows 
should  extend  in  front  about  3  feet,  so  that 
the  microscope  and  lamp  may  stand  upon  it 
As  the  bellows  will  require  no  protect  ion, 
the  camera  front  may  consist  of  a  plain  ver- 
tical board,  of  the  right  size  constructed  to 
slide  back  on  the  base- board  about  15  or 


18  inches.  The  dark  slide  should  he  pur- 
chased, preferably  a  single  one,  and  the  back 

of  the  camera  made  to  lit  it.  The  camera 
may  be  opened  or  closed  by  hand  alone,  the 
back  moving  in  guides  screwed  along  each 
side  of  the  base  board  ;  or  by  endless  screws 
cut  with  a  rather  coarse  thread.  When  the 
endless  screw  is  not  used,  a  screw  and  but- 


terfly nut  must  be  employed,  to  clamp  the 
camera  in  any  desired  position. 

If  the  student  has  not  sufficient  hand  skill 
to  construct  a  bellows  camera  he  may 
make,  or  have  made  the  simpler  arrange- 
ment represented  below.  As  will  be  seen, 
it  consists  of  a  series  of  boxes  fitting  into 
each  other  after  the  fashion  of  a  sliding  body 
camera.     It    can   easily   be   lengthened    or 
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shortened  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  one 
or  more  boxes.  Any  joiner  could  easily 
construct  such  a  camera  on  seeing  the  il- 
lustration. 

Double  dark  slides  may  be  employed,  if 
well  made,  but  a  single  slide  is  better,  as 
the  focussing  glass  can  be  placed  in  it,  and 
when  replaced  by  the  sensitive  plate  the 
latter  will  lie  in  exactly  the  same  place, 
which  is  of  vital  importance.  For  low 
powers,  very  fine  ground  glass  will  answer, 
but  for  higher  powers  plain  glass  is  best. 
In  this  case  the  image  must  be  examined  by 
means  of  a  focussing  eye- piece.  The  fol 
lowing  excellent  mode  of  performing  the 
difficult  operation  of  focussing  is  given  by 
Mr.  G.  E.  Davis,  in  "  Practical  Micro- 
scopy:" Removing  the  ground  glass  slide, 
another  is  substituted  of  mahogany,  but 
pierced  with  a  series  of  seven  holes,  into 
each  of  which  the  ordinary  A  eye- piece  may 
be  fixed.  The  thickness  of  the  slide  is  such 
that  when  the  eye  piece  is  pushed  in  as  far 
as  it  will  go,  the  diaphragm  lies  in  the  same 
plane  as  the  ground  surlace  of  the  glass 
slide.  To  anyone  accustomed  to  focus  by 
the  old  method,  the  present  system  will  be 
found  a  considerable  improvement,  it  being 
easy  under  these  conditions  to  obtain  a 
sharp  focus  with  an  ordinary  paraffine  lamp 
when  using  the  -,J6-  objective." 

When  the  camera  is  extended  only  a  short 
distance,  the  hand  will  be  able  to  reach  the 
coarse  or  fine  adjustments  of  the  micro- 
scope; but  when  drawn  out  to  three  feet 
or  four  feet,  this  will  be  impossible.  It 
then  becomes  necessary  to  provide  some 
method  by  which  focussing  can  be  easily  and 
exactly  performed  while  viewing  the  image 
on  the  screen,  the  camera  being  extended. 
Procure  a  hollow  brass  rod,  £  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  the  length  of  the  base-board.  Fix 
it  to  the  side  of  the  board  by  metal  "eyes." 
so  that  the  rod  may  revolve  somewhat  stiffly  ; 
if  the  camera  be  supported  on  trestles,  the 
rod  may  be  fixed  under  the  base-board,  which 
is  more  convenient.  Make  a  grooved  wood- 
en wheel,  two  inches  diameter,  and  fasten 
it  to  the -rod,  so  that  it  will  be  opposite  the 
fine  adjustment  of  the  microscope  when  the 
latter  is  placed  horizontally,  with  the  eye- 


piece end  fitted  to  the  camera  front.  Make 
an  endless  band  of  narrow  tape,  of  such  a 
length  that  it  will  pass,  over  the  grooved 
wheel  and  the  fine  adjustment  rather  tight- 
ly. On  turning  the  extremity  of  the  rod, 
the  fine  adjustment  will  he  moved  with  suf- 
ficient slowness  and  accuracy  to  allow  of 
correct  focussing  with  a  lens  of  high  power. 
The  writer  has  long  used  an  arrangement 
of  this  sort  when  photographing  diatoms, 
and  found  it  answer  admirably. 

The  remaining  photographic  apparatus 
will  be  as  follows  :  A  macintosh  focussing- 
cloth  ;  ebonite  or  glass  dishes  for  develop- 
ing and  fixing  negatives  ;#  glass  measures, 
say  2-oz.,  4  oz ,  and  6-oz.  capacity;  basins 
for  washing  negatives ;  a  porcelain  dish  for 
toning  prints,  and  another  for  fixing  them. 
Racks  may  be  used  for  drying  the  negatives, 
but  in  winter,  standing  them  up  on  a  warm 
mantle-piece  is  as  good  a  plan  as  any,  un- 
less the  plates  be  made  with  very  soft  gela- 
tine, when  catastrophes  may  be  expected 
in  the  shape  of  distortion  of  the  image,  or 
even  melting  of  the  gelatine. 

Lesson  III — Illuminating  Apparatus. 
In  this  country  photo- micrography  by 
daylight  is  troublesome  and  unsatisfactory. 
The  sun  shines  brightly  during  so  few 
months  of  the  year,  and  is  so  fickle  when 
he  makes  his  appearance  that  the  photo- 
micrographer  is  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
artificial  light  to  do  his  work.  In  many 
respects  sunlight  would  be  preferable,  were 
it  only  always  at  the  command  of  the  pho- 
to-micrographer ;  it  costs  nothing,  is  rapid 
in  its  action,  is  more  powerful  than  any 
other  light,  and  exhibits  objects  illumined 
by  it  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them. 
The  chief  disadvantage  of  using  the  sun  as 
a  source  of  light  is,  that,  owing  to  the 
earth's  motion,  the  direction  of  the  light  is 
continually  altering,  necessitating  the  use 
of  an  expensive  reflecting  instrument,  called 
a  heliostat,  to  keep  the  rays  constantly  in 
any  required  direction. 

The  use  of  artificial  light  has  been  con- 
demned by  many.  One  photo-micrographer 
even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  "artificial  light 
is  a  delusion;"  but  on  comparing  results  we 
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■hall  find  that,  at  le.ist  since  the  advent  of 
rapid  dry  plates,  photomicrographs  have 
been  taken  by  many  workers  fully  equal  to 
any  produced  by  daylight.  In  fact,  certain 
photo* micrographers  who  have  most  strong 
ly  advocated  the  use  of  sunlight,  have  not 
produced  work  even  equal  to  that  which 
may  be  done  by  any  manipulator  of  moder- 


ate ability  with  artificial  light  after  a  few 
months'  practice.  Artificial  Light  is  much 
more  easy  to  manage  than  daylight,  and 
does  not  vary  so  much  in  actinic  quality; 
hence  exposures  are  easy  to  calculate,  and 
the  illumination  is  more  completely  under 
control. 

The  lig'it  given  by   burning  magnesium 


NAVICULA   LYRA,  X  900. 
Taken  with  a  Siebert's  -^  immersion:     Exposure  about  fifteen  seconds 
to  magnesium  ribbon  in  a  holder. 


is  the  richest  in  actinic  rays.  If  the  student  !  with  great  advantage  when  photographing 
possesses  a  Solomon's  magnesium  lamp,  he  '  very  minute  objects  with  high  powers.  The 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  working  with  this  most  economical  mode  of  using  magne-ium 
light,  the  only  objection  to  the  lamp  being  ribbon  is  to  burn  it  in  a  holder  made  of  tin 
that  it  consumes  the  magnesium  rather  rap-  or  bra^s  tube,  the  bore  being  just  large 
idly,  and  thus  becomes  too  expensive  to  be  enough  to  admit  the  easy  passage  of  the 
used  constantly.     It  may,  however,  be  used  ,  ribbjn.       The    tube    should   be    about    six 
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inches  long,  and  mounted  on  a  stand  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  bull's  eye  condenser,  with 
joints  to  admit  of  proper  adjustment. 

When  using  the  holder,  a  spirit  lamp 
should  be  placed  opposite  the  achromatic 
or  other  condenser,  and  the  magnesium 
holder  placed  in  such  a  position  that  when 
the  ribbon  is  thrust  through  the  tube  it 
may  enter  the  flame  of  the  spirit  lamp. 
Some  difficulty  may  be  experienced  in  get 
ting  the  ribbon  to  properly  illuminate  the 
screen,  but  a  few  experiments  will  render 
the  matter  easy.  The  writer  has  made  con- 
siderable use  of  the  above  simple  apparatus, 
and  very  satisfactorily  ;  but  as  it  necessi- 
tates two  manipulators — one  to  attend  to 
the  light  while  focussing  and  arranging  the 
correct  position  of  the  light,  and  another 
to  superintend  the  screen  and  focus — he 
much  prefers,  for  all  purposes,  a  good  paraf- 
fine  lamp. 

A  well- made  lamp  is  necessary,  but  good 
parafhne  still  more  so.  Avoid  all  low- 
priced,  strong-smelling  oils.  Parafhne  sold 
at  8d.  per  gallon  is  not  only  unfit  for  pho. 
to-micrography,  but  absolutely  dangerous. 
When  burnt  in  any  lamp  with  a  large  wick 
it  begins  to  evaporate  rapidly  as  soon  as  the 
lamp  gets  warm,  and  after  a  while  the  flame 
will  rush  up  the  chimney,  blackening  it,  per- 
haps cracking  it,  and  frightening  the  opera- 
tor, if  doing  nothing  worse.  Reliable  par- 
afhne may  be  had  at  is.  6d.  r er  gallon,  and 
this  will  give  more  satisfaction  in  every  way. 
Duplex  lamps  may  be  used,  but  they  pre- 
sent no  advantages  for  photo-micrography. 
They  give  out  much  heat,  consume  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  and  the  double  wick  is 
troublesome  when  using  high  powers.  A 
single  wick  is  far  preferable,  but  it  should  be 
the  broadest  possible  to  obtain. 

The  lamp  devised  by  Mr.  Dallinger  spec- 
ially for  working  with  high  powers,  is,  per- 
haps, the  very  best  yet  made  ;  but  photo- 
graphs can  be  taken  with  any  parafhne 
lamp.  For  some  time  the  writer  used  a 
tiny  microscope  lamp,  and  took  some  very 
successful  photographs  with  lenses  varying 
from  2  inches  to  1th  inch,  but  the  exposure 
was  necessarily  long  with  all  of  them. 
The    object    of    the    photo- micrographer 


should  be  to  make  his  exposures  as  short  as 
possible,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  using 
a  powerful  lamp  and  a  vigorous  developer. 

The  light  from  a  broad-wick  parafhne 
lamp  will  be  found  sufficient  for  even  high 
powers,  but  the  brilliancy  of  the  light  may 
be  much  increased  by  putting  a  lump  of 
camphor  in  the  bowl  of  the  lamp.  Gaslight 
and  candle-light  are  far  too  unsteady  to  be 
used  for  photo-micrography. 


A  Seaside  Gallery. 
Alman's  new  photograph  gallery  and 
studio  at  Newport  will  probably  become  a 
famous  rendezvous  and  one  of  the  interest- 
ing points  of  the  city  Siiuated  in  Bellevue 
Avenue,  on  the  grounds  of  the  Ocean  Hotel, 
flanked  by  the  Casino  on  one  side,  the  skat- 
ing rink  in  the  rear,  and  being  diagonally 
opposite  James  Gordon  Bennett's  main  en- 
trance, it  at  once  occupies  a  veiy  prominent 
and  fashionable  location.  The  gallery  was 
erected  for  the  purpose  by  the  owners  of 
the  hotel,  under  Mr.  Alman's  personal  su- 
pervision, only  they  buihled  -better  than  he 
could  and  even  surpassed  his  expectations. 
It  stands  back  about  one  hundred  feet  from 
the  road  in  the  midst  of  velvety  lawns,  is 
two  -tories  high,  of  wood,  painted  in  dark, 
neutral  tints,  which  contrast  tastefully  with 
the  bright,  green  carpet  beneath.  The  re- 
ception room  on  the  ground  floor,  a  beauti- 
ful apartment,  thir  y  feet  square,  is  artistic 
and  rich  in  irs  furnishing,  the  walls  being 
decorated  with  Alman's  life-size  works  in 
crayon,  oil  and  pastel.  They  give  evi- 
dence of  his  skill  in  the  pursuit  of  his  profes- 
sion, to  which  he  seems  wedded,  and  to 
which  he  brings  an  enthusiasm  which  is  as 
natural  as  it  is  rare  and  refreshing.  The  sky- 
light is  aHmirably  planned  ;  there  is  a  per- 
fect "  dark  room  ;"  camera  and  chemicals  are 
of  modern  type  ;  indeed  Alman  here  has 
facilities  for  posing  subjects,  manipulating 
plates  and  printing  pictures  such  as  we 
have  not  seen  surpassed  anywhere.  We 
advise  residents  of  Newport  and  transient 
visitors  to  give  Alman  a  call,  if  only  to  see 
a  photograph  gallery  wdiich  is  perfectly  ap- 
pointed— a  very  gem  in  its  way. —  The 
Home  Journal. 
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Mr.  Melander  and  the  Amateurs. 

Mr.  Melandkr's  position  in  regard  to 
the  amateur  photographers  has  been  the 
occasion  of  much  comment,  no  little  dis- 
cussion, and  some  misunderstanding.  From 
what  has  been  published  many  persons  have 
gained  the  idea  that  he  is  utterly  opposed 
to  amateur  photographers  as  a  class.  A 
more  mistaken  notion  could  hardly  be  con- 
ceived. Yet  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  this 
erroneous  notion  may  have  gained  ground, 
fostered  by  those  who  had  an  interest  in 
making  the  accusation  as  strong  as  possible 
or  who  honestly  misunderstood  his  publish- 
ed statements.  In  order  to  understand  why 
a  professional  photographer  should  have 
any  hostility  to  amateurs,  one  must  know 
that  the  condition  of  so-called  amateur  pho- 
tography at  the  West  is  very  different  irom 
that  which  prevails  in  the  eastern  states. 

Here  the  professional  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  the  increasing  numbers  of  the  am- 
ateurs. They  are  a  source  of  revenue  to 
him,  bringing  in  no  small  amount  of  work, 
and,  by  their  increasing  knowledge,  creating 
a  taste  and  demand  for  the  best  of  work. 
Amateurs  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
take  up  the  art  from  a  pure  love  of  it,  and 
practice  without  a  consideration  of  rewaid. 
Such  amateurs  Mr.  Melander,  like  all 
other  wise  and  liberal  minded  men,  wel- 
comes with  his  whole  heart  as  valuable 
workers  in  the  great  photographic  field. 
Unfortunately  in  the  West,  and  especially  in 
Chicago,  there  appears  to  be  an  army  of 
so-called  amateurs  who  from  curiosity,  love, 
the  desire  of  gain  or  some  other  motive  have 
taken  up  the  art,  and  who  as  soon  as  they 
can  make  a  negative  at  once  begin  to  can- 
vass for  business,  proposing  to  make  their 
newly  acquired  art  a  means  for  increasing 
their  income.  Everyone  understands  who 
knows  anything  of  the  universal  rules  gov- 
erni  g  the  standing  of  amateurs  in  any 
branch  of  the  arts,  sciences,  or  of  sports, 
knows  that  the  moment  one  receives  money 
for  a  performance,  product,  work  of  art  or 
it  matters  not  what,  that  moment  he  ceases 
to  be  an  amateur  and  becomes  a  profession- 
al. 


Surprising  ;\s  it  m;iy  scon  the  number  of 
these  renegrade  amateurs  among  Mr  Me- 
lander's  clients  has  become  very  large. 
Boys,  with  ten  dollar  outfits,  are  proposing 
to  do  portrait  work,  and,  what  is  more  to 
the  point  actually  take  the  orders  and  exe- 
cute them  at  prices  which  pay  little  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  plates  and  the  ready 
sensitized  paper  on  which  they  are  printed, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  the  mounts. 
Then  with  a  "cheek"  that  is  phenomenal, 
they  have  in  more  than  one  instance  asked 
Mr.  Melander  to  burnish  their  work.  Some- 
times assigning  as  a  reason  that  the  work  is 
for  one  of  his  customers.  Of  course  this 
class  of  work  disgusts  the  customer,  and  he 
is  likely  to  come  and  order  another  dozen 
or  two  from  the  gallery,  but  here  is  where 
the  worst  of  the  trouble  begins  to  be  felt. 
He  says :  "  I  know  what  these  things, 
cost.  You  ask  too  much.  Paper  is  worth 
so  much,  gold  is  so  much,  and  a  grain  will, 
tone  a  sheet,  I  cannot  afford  to  pay  you  the 
old  prices.  I  have  a  young  friend  in  the 
business,  and  I  know  all  about  it." 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  . 
argue  with  a  man,  and,  while  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  these  are  our  prices  from  which  we 
cannot  vary,  the  patron  is  dissatisfied  and 
will  probably  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
go  elsewhere  for  work.  With  such  cases 
occurring  from  week  to  week,  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  why,  not  only  Mr.  Melander, 
but  many  other  photographers  in  the  West 
have  no  love  to  lose  for  the  so-called  ama- 
teur who  begins  business  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  make  a  development  and  print  a 
picture. 

Every  one  understands  that  the  demorali- 
zation of  prices  in  the  West  has  been  very 
severe,  and  that  such  things  as  these  just 
mentioned  have  a  more  serious  effect  than 
they  would  under  other  conditions  or  in 
other  localities.  It  is  well  in  cases  of 
this  kind  to  refrain  from  forming  an  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
sides  until  both  can  be  heard  and  all  the 
facts  in  the  case  are  brought  to  light. 
While  having  the  strongest  good  wishes  for 
the  advancement  of  amateur  photography 
and  the  increase  of  the  number  of  amateurs, 
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nothing  is  to  be  more  deprecated  than  the 
increase  of  the  semi-professionals,  who  are 
the  bane  of  both  branches  of  the  profes- 
sion. 


Mercurial  Intensification. 

Among  the  numerous  experiments  made 
by  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Scott  Archer, 
after  his  introduction  of  the  collodion  pro- 
cess, were  those  which  led  to  his  discovery 
of  the  bleaching  agency  of  bichloride  of 
mercury  followed  by  the  blackening  of  the 
image  (thus  whitened)  by  means  of  a  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

In  the  course  of  time  other  agents  than 
the  hyposulphite  were  found  to  have  the 
effect  of  darkening  the  chlorized  image,  and 
some  one  or  other  of  these  have  secured  the 
special  favor  of  those  who  have  had  re- 
course to  their  aid  in  intensifying  an  image 
which  was  considered  too  feeble  to  produce 
a  brilliant  print.  Among  such  agents  we 
may  mention  iodide  of  potassium,  cyanide 
of  potassium  (both  alone  and  saturated 
with  silver),  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and 
simple  ammonia. 

Each  of  the  reagents  named,  and  others 
besides,  possesses  its  own  special  character- 
istics. For  example :  in  the  intensifica- 
tion of  a  negative  of  printed  matter  in 
which  pure  whites  and  intense  blacks  were 
lequired,  the  after-treatment  of  the  whiten- 
ed image,  either  by  diluted  sulphide  of  am- 
monium or  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassi- 
um saturated  with  silver,  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course,  both  giving  extreme  in- 
tensity, although  the  former  imparts  a  deep 
brown  color  by  contrast  with  the  purer 
black  of  the  latter.  Either  of  these,  how- 
ever, is  apt  to  produce  contrasts  too  strong 
to  be  pleasant  in  portraiture  or  landscape 
work.  Diluted  ammonia  has,  for  photog- 
raphy of  this  class,  assumed  a  position  of 
high  popularity,  and  is  now  employed  to  a 
greater  extent  than  any  other  of  the  various 
agents  by  which  the  chlorized  image  is  af- 
fected. It  is  not  our  intention  to  refer 
here  to  the  characteristics  of  these  agents, 
or  to  classify  the  differences  in  the  images 
that  result  from  being   subjected    to    their 


action,  but  rather  to  point  out  another 
which  may  with  great  advantage  be  added 
to  their  number. 

In  our  Notes  and  Queries,  in  another 
page,  one  of  our  correspondents  directs  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  solution  of  sul- 
phite of  soda  possesses  advantages  as  an 
agent  for  employment  in  connection  with 
bleaching  by  means  of  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury. The  strength  recommended  is  a  sat- 
urated solution  diluted  to  the  extent  of  one- 
half.  We  have  tried  this  method  of 
intensification,  and  like  it  much.  The  tone 
is  different  from  that  obtained  by  either 
hyposulphite  of  soda  or  ammonia,  and  is  of 
a  pleasing  character.  For  chemical  reasons 
into  which  we  do  not  pause  here  to  enter, 
there  is  no  discoloration  of  the  image  even 
if  it  were  suddenly  transferred  from  the  bi- 
chloride bath  to  the  sulphite  solution,  the 
products  of  the  decomposition  being  soluble 
in  water. 

Our  trials  of  this  intensifier  have  em- 
braced both  gelatine  negatives  and  collodion 
transparencies,  and  we  have  nothing  but 
high  commendation  of  the  system  to  make, 
so  far  as  we  have  tried  it. — British  Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 


The  Velvet  Roller  and  Collotype  for 
Amateurs. 

BY    SAMUEL   C.    RILEY. 

In  using  the  velvet  roller  no  particular 
precautions  are  needed,  but  the  roller  should 
carry  enough  ink  of  moderate  thickness, 
consisting  of  pure  olive  oil  and  litho.  trans- 
fer ink  thoroughly  incorporated.  The 
greatest  advantages  accrue  from  first  roll- 
ing the  collotype  plate  with  the  velvet  roll- 
er, covering  the  whole  plate  with  a  thin  uni- 
form coating,  and  immediately  rolling  the 
plate  with  a  leather  roller  sparingly  covered 
with  the  same  ink  as  used  on  the  velvet 
roller.  Any  amount  of  brilliancy  can  thus 
be  obtained  (providing  the  negative  is  per- 
fect), always  remembering  that  a  sharp  roll- 
ing clears  the  whites  effectively.  I  have 
repeatedly  seen  collotype  plates  that  could 
not  be  inked  up  with  the  leather  roller  by 
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itself  (owing  to  the  plates  peing  dried  bad- 
ly), which  gave  perfect  impressions  after 
having  been  inked  lightly  all  over  with  the 
velvet  roller,  the  plate  being  clenred  with  a 
few  gentle  rolls  with  the  leather  roller. 

To  make  a  collotype  plate  that  will  give 
perfect  impressions,  proceed  as  follows  : 

First,  the  substratum  for  the  plate.  Take 
I  ounce  of  ordinary  dinner  ale,  6  or  8  drops 
of  silicate  of  soda,  and  well  shake  into  a 
froth  in  a  bottle,  stand  it  by  for  twenty  miu- 
utes,  then  filter.  Take  a  clean  glass  plate 
(patent  plate  is  best),  and  with  a  camels'- 
hair  brush  go  over  one  side  of  the  plate  ; 
set  on  end  to  dry.  When  dry,  go  over  the 
plate  again,  letting  it  dry  this  time  the 
other  way  up.  When  again  dry,  let  a  gen- 
tle stream  run  on  it  for  thirty  seconds  ;  then 
again  dry  on  end.  When  again  dry,  you 
may  coat  with  the  following  solution  :  44 
grains  Nelson's  ordinary  gelatine  soaked  for 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  cold  water,  then  heat- 
ed in  the  oven  till  all  is  melted.  Then  pour 
into  it  the  following  hot  solution — 

Water, i  ounce. 

Bichromate  of  ammonium,       6  grain?. 

Well  mix  and  filter.  On  no  account  let 
the  solution  get  to  boiling  point.  Take  an 
8x5  plate  with  the  dried  substratum  on  it, 
and  flow  over  it  half  an  ounce  of  the  hot 
gelatine  solution  ;  place  at  once  on  the  lev- 
elled glass  in  the  drying  box.  It  should  dry 
in  two  hours,  and  is  ready  for  instant  use. 
Expose  under  an  ordinary  negative  for  an 
hour,  then  wash  in  cold  water  for  i-J  hours, 
and  dry  in  the  open  air,  which  takes  from  4 
to  6  hours,  according  to  the  weather. 
When  dry,  damp  with  very  weak  glycerine 
and  water,  allow  the  moisture  to  slightly 
evaporate,  roll  as  above  mentioned,  and 
take  impression  off  at  once. 

The  drying  box  is  as  under :  20  inches 
high,  12  inches  square,  the  levelling  glass 
about  6  inches  from  the  top  of  the  box, 
three  sheets  of  loose  blotting-paper  lying  on 
it  for  the  plate  to  rest  on,  a  piece  of  iron 
(say)  6  by  4  by  3  heated  in  the  fire,  and 
placed  6  inches  under  the  levelling  glass. 
There  should  be  at  least  three  or  four  holes 
at  the  bottom  sides  of  the  box,  and  three  at 


the  top,  to  promote  ■  good  draught.  The 
heat  in  the  box  should  be  about  120°  K.— 
London  Photo.  Neivs.    ■ 


Studies  About  the  Action   of  Eosine   upon 
Photographic  Films.* 

During  my  experiments  with  different 
coloring  materials  I  have  not  confined  my- 
self solely  to  the  wet  collodion  process,  but 
I  have  made  many  experiments  also  with 
dry  collodion  and  gelatine  plates.  This  led 
to  the  discovery  that  many  coloring  mate- 
rials will  act  splendidly  upon  dry  collodion, 
that  will  give  very  unsatisfactory  results  in 
the  wet  process;  and  again — but  only  a  few 
— show  the  reversed  condition,  and  this  be- 
comes still  more  complicated  when  gelatine 
plates  are  used  About  the  action  of  col- 
ors upon  gelatine  plates  very  little  has  com- 
paratively been  published. 

Clayton  and  Tailfer  obtained  a  patent 
upon  eosine  gelatine  plates  in  France  and 
Austria,  and  in  the  description  of  the  patent 
it  is  ?aid  that  eosine  dissolves  in  ammonia, 
which  they  consider  very  important,  and 
add  of  this  1  part  to  100  parts  of  emulsion. 

They  recommend  also  to  immerse  gela- 
tine dry  plates  in  a  solution  of  eosine  and 
ammonia.  Schumann  likewise  worked  with 
eosine.  He  obtained  good  results  without 
the  ammonia,  but  the  green-yellow  sensi- 
tiveness of  his  plates  was  a  little  less  than 
the  indigo  sensitiveness.  Some  later  publi- 
cations do  not  contain  more  than  has  been 
said  here.  Remarkable  only  is  the  notice 
by  Eder,  that  plates  immersed  in  eosine, 
exposed  wet,  will  act  differenfly  from  those 
exposed  dry,  an  observation  which  I  have 
also  made  before,  but  which  was  never  pub- 
lished. 

About  the  height  of  the  yellow  sensitive- 
ness effected  by  eosine,  data  seem  to  differ. 
During  my  first  experiments  I  observed  that 
the  action  of  eosine  depends  to  a  great  de- 
gree upon  the  nature  of  the  emulsion. 
With  two  emulsions,  one  from  Berlin  and 
one  from   San   Francisco,  I   obtained  with 
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eosine  as  good  as  no  results;  after  a  pro- 
longed exposure  only  a  band  of  action 
showed  itself  in  the  solar  spectrum  in  the 
middle  between  D  and  E.  Even  an  addi- 
tion of  ammonia  was  of  no  use. 

But  a  homemade  pure  bromide  emulsion 
of  moderate  sensitiveness  showed  with  two 
per  cent,  eosine  solution  i  :  400,  and  one 
per  cent,  ammonia  added,  a  very  good  yel- 
low-sensitiveness. This  amounted,  exposed 
wet,  to  only  half  of  the  sensitiveness  to 
blue.  When  dried,  the  sensitiveness  to  yel- 
low was  reduced  materially,  so  that  it  ap- 
peared five  times  less  than  in  a  wet  con- 
dition. 

Sachs  and  Monckhoven  plates  furnished 
better  results  with  immersion  in  water  con- 
taining a  two  per  cent,  eosine  solution, 
(1  :  400)  and  one  per  cent,  ammonia,  whose 
yellow-sensitiveness  was  about  one-half  of 
the  blue  sensitiveness.  This  shows  that  the 
action  of  the  coloring  matter  depends  essen- 
tially upon  the  character  of  the  emulsion. 
If,  therefore,  Clayton  and  Tailfer  furnish 
emulsions  that  are  twice  as  sensitive  to  yel- 
low as  ro  blue,  it  is  just  as  much  due  to 
the  character  of  the  emulsion  as  to  the  col- 
oring matter,  which  I  have  extracted  and 
experimented  upon,  to  show  its  difference 
from  eosine. 

A  small  addition  of  iodine  made  the 
emulsion  a  little  more  blue-green  sensitive, 
but  the  action  of  the  eosine  upon  yellow 
was  in  no  way  altered. 

It  may  be  remarked,  also,  that  the  immer- 
sion of  the  gelatine  plates  in  color  solutions 
will  never  furnish  such  even  results,  as  by 
addition  of  the  color  to  the  emulsion  often- 
times fog  will  appear,  and  some  parts  will 
not  take  up  the  solution.  Many  plates 
came  out  of  the  bath  entirely  unaffected. 

To  a  great  degree  the  action  of  eosine 
upon  collodion  emulsions  is  better.  Eight 
drops  of  eosine  solution  as  above  to  10  c.  c. 
m.  of  emulsion  gave  a  green-yellow  sensi 
tiveness  that  was  somewhat  higher  than  the 
blue  sensitiveness. 

But  the  wet  process  is  superior  to  all. 
Eosine  collodion  sensitized  in  a  bath  free 
from  iodide  of  silver  (1:8)  gives  a  green- 
yellow  sensitiveness  that  is  ten  times  higher 


in  the  spectrum  than  the  sensitiveness  for 
blue,  i  <?.,  with  the  solar  spectrum  an  in- 
tensity in  blue  can  be  obtained  in  ten  sec- 
onds, which  about  equals  that  of  the  green- 
yellow  in  one  second.  In  consequence  the 
reduction  of  sensitiveness  to  blue  becomes 
convenient,  caused  by  eosine,  which  has  the 
effect  that  in  short  exposures  (5")  a  blue  ac- 
tion cannot  be  observed. 

That  this  condition  is  less  favorable  with 
a  preparation  in  an  iodized  bath,  is  due  to 
the  strongly  blue  sensitive  iodide  of  silver 
entering  here.  Still  the  proportion  of  the 
yellow  to  the  blue-sensitiveness  is  thus  as 
I  :  5  to  1  :  4. 

Now  where  does  this  extremely  favorable 
action  of  eosine  upon  wet  collodion  plates 
originate  ?  No  other  coloring  matter  shows 
this  so  brilliantly.  The  majority  of  them 
act  even  worse  in  the  wet  process  than  in 
the  dry. 

The  reason  is  the  following :  If  eosine 
solution  is  mixed  with  silver  solution,  a  red 
sediment  of  eosine  silver  will  result,  which 
dissolves  easily  in  ammonia.  This  eosine 
silver  has  a  remarkable  sensitiveness  to 
light.  If,  for  instance,  plain  collodion  is 
colored  with  eosine  and  silvered  in  the  bath, 
eosine  silver  will  form  in  the  film.  If  this 
is  exposed  to  the  spectrum,  it  will  be  recog- 
nized that  the  eosine  silver  will  now  give  a 
developable  picture  of  itself. 

I  mixed  plain  collodion  with  a  five  per 
cent,  eosine  solution  (1  :  400),  immersed  for 
five  minutes  in  a  silver  bath  and  exposed 
to  the  spectrum  for  5,  10,  15,  20,  40,  80, 
and  160  seconds,  and  treated  with  the  com- 
mon iron  developer.  It  showed  a  very  sig- 
nificant action  of  green  and  blue-green,  par- 
ticularly in  the  part  of  the  main  absorption 
band  of  the  eosine.  This  action  commenced 
after  a  lapse  of  20  seconds,  while  with  the 
bromide  of  silver  eosine  it  showed  in  one 
second.  This  proves  that  eosine  silver  is 
twenty  times  less  sensitive  to  yellow-green 
rays  than  eosine  bromide  of  silver  under  ni- 
trate of  silver.  Diluted  glacial  acetic  acid 
will  not  dissolve  the  eosine  silver,  but  di- 
luted nitric  acid  will  do  so.  The  supposi- 
tion is  therefore  correct  that  eosine  silver 
will  form,  besides   the   bromide   of  silver, 
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during  the  silvering  of  collodion  containing 
eosine,  and  that  this  showsa  favorable  effecl 
upon  the  bromide  of  silver  sensitiveness.     Ii 

is  a  well  known  fact  in  photography  that 
two  sensitive  bodies  have  a  jointly  favorable 
influence  upon  each  other 

Iodide  of  silver  in  the  wet  process  shows 
by  itself  very  little  sensitiveness  to  shadows. 
Bromide  of  silver  shows  sensitiveness  to 
shadows  only  after  a  very  long  exposure. 
But  bromide  of  silver  and  iodide  of  silver 
mixed  show  a  sensitiveness  to  shadows  sur- 
passing that  of  the  pure  bromide  of  silver 
suiely  tenfold.  The  same  condition  relates 
to  the  spectrum.  Iodide  of  silver  in 
short  exposures  is  sensitive  to  G  only,  that 
is  for  dark  blue,  bromide  of  silver  to  F  (light 
blue),  both  mixed  to  blue-green  (line  b,  F. ) 
It  is  therefore  the  formation  of  a  light-sen- 
sitive silver  combination,  furnishing  by  it- 
self alone  developable  pictures,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  an  optical  and  chemical  sensitizer, 
causing  the  superior  action  of  eosine  in  the 
wet  process. 

Upon  dry  plates  this  silver  combination 
will  not  take  place ;  the  eosine  forms  here 
only  an  optical  sensitizer,  and  its  action  is 
therefore  materially  less. 

The  cyanosine,  also,  which  I  mentioned 
in  the  last  number  and  which  surpasses  the 
eosine,  gives  with  silver  solution  a  precipi- 
tate, and  is  therefore  analagous  to  the  eo- 
sine. If  coloring  materials  are  tried  that 
do  not  furnish  such  a  silver  combination, 
f.  *'.,  fuchsin  or  magdala  red,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  they  make  the  wet  collodion 
plates  sensitive  to  the  absorbed  rays,  but 
that  a  much  longer  time  of  exposure  is  re- 
quired, and  that  their  action  upon  a  wet 
collodio-bromide  of  silver  plate  does  not 
surpass  the  action  upon  dry  plates. 

I  may  therefore  draw  the  following  con- 
clusion, that  in  the  wet  process  only  such 
coloring  matter  should  be  used  with  success 
which  like  eosine  furnishes  with  silver  salts 
a  light-sensitive  silver  combination  that  may 
act  at  the  same  time  as  a  chemical  and  as 
an  optical  sensitizer. 

The  next  thing  now  was  to  apply  this 
eosine  silver  combination  also  to  the  dry 
process.      Four  c.  c.  m.  of  eosine  solution, 


1  :  400,  were  mixed  with  two  drops  of  sil- 
ver solution,  1  :  in,  and  the  resulting  pre* 
cipitate  dissolved  in  two  drops  of  ammonia 

and  mixed  with  the  above-mentioned  gela- 
tine emulsion,  upon  which  pure  eosine  acted 
very  slightly. 

The  result  was  that  bv  adding  four  drops 
of  the  eosine  silver  solution  to  10  c.  c.  m. 
of  the  emulsion,  a  remarkable  increase  of  the 
yellow-sensitiveness  took  place,  appearing 
almost  ten  times  more  yellow  sensitive,  than 
by  the  addition  of  pure  eosine  with  ammo- 
nia. A  consequence  of  this  addition  was, 
of  course,  some  slight  fog. 

Finally,  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that 
the  action  of  eosine  based  upon  photograph- 
ic plates  is  not  exactly  in  the  same  line  with 
the  absorption  band  of  the  alcoholic  solu- 
tion of  the  coloring  matter,  but  inclines 
more  towards  yellow  (it  is  actually  in  the 
middle  between  E  and  D  sun).  This  fact 
is  not  surprising  to  the  spectral  scientist ; 
he  knows  that  absorption  bands,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  strong  refracting  means  (collo- 
dion or  gelatine),  suffer  a  displacement  to 
wards  red,  and  that,  further,  the  absorption 
of  the  solid  coloring  matter  changes  from 
that  of  its  solution.  Eosine  has,  besides 
the  strong  abscption  band  in  green  yellow, 
still  a  paler  one  in  blue  green. 

With  regard  to  the  quantitative  propor- 
tion I  would  remark,  that  I  varied  the 
eosine  solution  addition  to  gelatine  emul- 
sions from  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  to  five 
per  cent 

The  difference  between  the  strong  and 
sometimes  very  weakly  colored  ones  was, 
that  in  regard  to  the  yellow  action  it  was 
not  too  great,  but  that  by  means  of  this  in- 
creased coloring  matter  the  total  sensitive- 
ness of  the  plate  was  reduced. 


A  Handsome  Display. 
Our  enterprising  artist,  C.  P.  McDan- 
nell,  has  prepared  a  very  handsome  case  of 
photographs  for  exhibition  at  the  Grange 
Picnic  and  Fair.  The  assortment  com- 
prises several  styles  and  sizes  of  his  work, 
all  of  much  excellence,  and  the  display  will 
be  a  fine  advertisement  for  him. —  Cam- 
bridgeboro,  {Pa.,)  News. 
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Retouching  Gelatine  Negatives. 
Many  photographers  varnish  their  dry 
plate  negatives,  and  then  retouch  them  just 
as  they  were  in  the  habit  of  retouching 
their  collodion  negatives,  while  others  re- 
touch directly  upon  the  gelatine  film  ;  but 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  film  is 
not  in  a  condition  to  readily  take  the  pencil 
mnrkings,  and  in  such  a  case  the  following 
mixture  is  useful : 

Ordinary  oil  of  turpentine,      ioo  parts. 
Common  resin,      ....        2  ,    " 
Venice  turpentine,     ...        4      " 

A  little  is  applied  to  the  film  with  the  tip 
of  the  finger,  and  rubbed  until  dry. 

Some  years  ago,  Carroll  recommended 
the  use  of  a  solution  made  by  dissolving 
twelve  grains  of  tannin,  ten  grains  of  gum, 
and  one  grain  of  salicylic  acid  in  one  ounce 
of  water ;  this  solution  being  distributed 
over  the  surface  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
glass  rod,  and  the  excess  drained  off,  after 
which  the  plate  is  allowed  to  dry. 

An  aqueous  solution  used  in  an  analo- 
gous way  is  recommended  by  Re,  of  Jeletz, 
the  fixed  and  washed  plate  being  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  solu- 
tion of  acetate  of  aluminium,  after  which  it 
is  allowed  to  drain  and  dry  ;  and  this  mode 
of  treatment  can  be  repeated  if  the  surface 
is  not  rendered  sufficiently  matt  by  the  first 
operation.  Negatives  which  have  been 
properly  treated  with  acetate  of  aluminium 
are  as  easy  to  retouch  as  gummed  collodion 
negatives. 

The  acetate  of  aluminium  solution  for  the 
above  use  can  be  readily  prepared  by  dis- 
solving one  part  alum  in  ten  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  adding  sufficient  ammonia  to 
throw  down  all  the  alumina — or  sufficient 
ammonia  to  make  the  mixture  smell  of  this 
reagent  after  a  thorough  stirring.  The 
gelatinous  precipitate  of  alumina  is  now 
collected  on  a  cloth  and  well  washed,  after 
which  it  is  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  one  part  of 
water.  The  acetic  acid  must  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  alumina,  and  one  can  only  be 
sure  of  this  after  it  has  remained  for  two  or 


three  days  in  contact  with  a  portion  of  the 
precipitate.  The  solution  of  acetate  of 
alumina  should  be  filtered  before  u<=e,  and 
it  must  be  kept  in  a  well- stoppered  bottle. 
London  Photo.  News. 


John  Frederic  Apgar. 
Born  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  20.  1852. 
Died  at  Echo  Camp,  Raquette  Lake,  Adi- 
rondacks,  August  28,  1884,  of   typhoid  fe- 
ver. 

For  over  two  weeks  before  he  left  New 
York  for  the  woods  he  had  been  suffering 
from  a  mild  form  of  fever,  but  was  permit- 
ted by  his  physician  to  attend  to  his  work 
and  finally  make  the  severe  trip  to  the 
mountains,  without  being  advised  of  his 
real  state  and  danger ;  and  when  he  ar- 
rived there  he  was  in  an  exhausted  condition 
from  which  he  never  rallied  sufficiently  to 
leave  his  bed.  dying  in  just  a  week  after. 

For  several  years  he  has  spent  his  sum- 
mer vacations  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  the 
last  four  on  Raquette  Lake,  where,  notwith- 
standing the  fishing  and  hunting,  one  of  his 
greatest  pleasures  was  photographing  its 
peerless  scenes. 

He  had  looked  forward  to  this  year's  va- 
cation with  longings,  and  sent  up  many  doz- 
ens of  plates  intending  to  make  a  most 
complete  lot  of  views. 

He  gave  photography  a  great  deal  of 
time  and  intelligent  study,  probably  denying 
himself  needed  out  door  exercise  to  experi- 
ment in  his  laboratory  and  dark  room. 

He  commenced  it  when  a  boy  with  the 
old  wet  process,  watching  carefully  each 
new  discovery,  and  often  improving  on  it. 

He  had  mechanical  genius  that  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him,  by  enabling  him  to 
carry  out  his  own  views  in  making  cameras, 
shutters,  plate  holders,  etc.  One  of  the 
best  instantaneous  shutters  in  use  is  made 
from  his  design. 

He  discovered  a  developer  by  the  aid  of 
which  he  was  able  to  produce  some  won- 
derful results  in  instantaneous  exposures,  be- 
fore plates  were  up  to  their  present  stand- 
ard. 

As  a  rifle  shot  few  could  equal  him,  and 
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he  succeeded  in  arranging  bis  camera  so  thai 
ho  secured  photographs  of  himself  breaking 

bottles  with  a  rifle  ball  as  they  were  thrown 
through  the  aii,  the  fragmentary  glass  be- 
ing distinctly  seen  against  the  sky. 

lie  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Ama 
teur  Society  of  Photographers  of  New  York, 
and  liis  membership  ticket  is  No.  1. 

Few  amateurs  or  professionals  could  as 
quickly  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  the 
dark  room,  and  his  knowledge  of  chemistry 
gave  him  an  advantage  that  often  saved  a 
negative  that  in  ordinary  hands  would  go 
under  the  sink. 

He  enlarged  many  views  that  he  had 
taken  by  artificial  light  with  such  nicety  as 
to  only  add  to  their  beauty  instead  of  bring- 
ing out  defects,  for  all  his  work  was  done 
with  the  best  of  lenses. 

His  friends  were  wherever  he  was  known, 
and  no  novice  in  the  art  ever  failed  to  ob- 
tain any  information  he  asked  of  him  that 
it  was  in  his  power  to  give. 

During  the  past  spring  and  early  summer 
he  would  go  up  the  Hudson  in  his  canoe 
before  business  hours,  stopping  here  and 
there  to  expose  a  plate,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  on  those  trips  he  contracted  the 
disease  which  ended  in  his  death. 

His  earlier  years  were  spent  with  the 
Phoenix  Insurance  Co.  of  Hartford,  leaving 
there  in  1873  to  accept  a  place  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Exchange  National  Bank  of  New 
York,  with  which  institution  he  was  still 
connected  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and 
where  his  loss  is  severely  fel  . 


Death  of  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes. 

Another  of  those  names  which  have 
become  so  familiar  to  every  photographer 
is  now  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  who 
have  gone,  Jabez  Hughes  having  died  on 
Monday,  the  nth  ultimo,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Mr.  Hughes  had  been 
seriously  ailing  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  and  about  a  month  ago  he  went  to 
Harrogate  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ,  but 
he  returned  home  a  fortnight  since,  being 
so  weak  that  he  had  to  be  carried  from  the 


train.      After  this  he   kepi  hi^  bed  until   the 

time  of  his  death. 

The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  vrai 
weak  action  of  the  heart,  but  both  bronchi- 
tis and  dropsy  had  served  to  bring  him 
down.  Mr.  Hughes  was  between  sixty  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  and  he  commenced  his 
photographic  career  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  he  assisted  Mr.  J.  E.  Mayall  at  his 
studio  in  the  Strand,  near  Lowther  Arcade. 
Subsequently  to  this  he  established  himself 
as  a  photographer  in  Glasgow,  and  after- 
wards he  returned  to  London,  and  establish- 
ed himself  in  the  Strand. 

In  1859  he  removed  to  Oxford  Street, 
and  three  years  afterwards  he  took  Lacey's 
Studio  in  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Mr. 
Werge  succeeded  to  the  London  business. 
At  Ryde  he  soon  rebuilt  the  old  premises, 
and  the  fact  of  the  Queen  very  frequently 
commissioning  him  to  do  photographic  work 
for  her  served  to  make  his  establishment 
much  frequented.  During  the  last  few 
years  almost  the  whole  of  the  work  turned 
out  from  the  Ryde  Studio  was  in  carbon,  a 
circumstance  which  adds  much  to  the  value 
of  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  a  very  regular  attend- 
ant at  the  meetings  of  the  Photographic 
Societies,  and  he  identified  himself  very  ac- 
tively with  the  work  of  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britian,  he  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  council.  He  took  the  chair  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  ; 
and  he  also  presided  at  the  last  meeting 
which  was  held  in  the  old  quarters  at  Ash- 
ley's Hotel. 

During  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  Mr. 
Hughes  kept  up  a  constant  succession  of 
papers,  which  he  communicated  to  the  Pho- 
tographic Nezus  and  to  the  societies ;  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  our  volume  for  i860  he 
referred  in  decided  terms  to  the  possible 
advantages  to  be  realized  by  using  chloride 
of  silver  in  conjunction  with  iodide  when  a 
latent  image  is  to  be  developed. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Aug.  14th,  at 
Abney  Park  Cemetery  near  London,  many 
faces  well  known  in  the  Photographic  world 
being  recognizable  amongst  those  present. 
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Portrait  Work  for  the  Amateur. 

Every  amateur  has  an  ambition  at  some 
time  in  his  photographic  career  to  take 
portrait?,  but  is  usually  discouraged  in  do- 
ing so  by  the  difficulties  which  he  encount- 
ers and  the  want  of  instruction  in  the 
methods  by  which  they  may  be  overcome. 

Few  things  are  needed  in  addition  to  his 
regular  outfit.  In  these  days  of  rapid 
plates  even  the  ordinary  single  landscape 
lens  can  be  used  to  take  a  portrait  without 
a  very  prolonged  sitting.  The  first  neces- 
sity is  a  good  siztd  window  facing  the  sky. 
It  should  look  toward  the  west,  north  or 
east.  If  it  has  a  southern  exposure  the 
bright  sunlight  will  prove  an  obstacle,  but 
even  this  may  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  a 
tissue  paper  curtain.  The  window  should 
be  so  located  that  eight  or  ten  feet  is  avail- 
able on  one  side  of  it,  and  if  possible  a  foot 
or  two  on  the  other  side.  The  larger  the 
window  the  better;  but  if  it  is  of  ordinary 
height  and  has  a  good  illumination,  very 
pretty  pictures  can  be  taken  with  only  such 
accessories  as  a  black  shawl  for  a  back- 
ground and  a  sheet  for  a  reflector.  The 
first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  procure  the 
most  rapid  plates  available,  say  Eastman's 
Special.  The  Tropical  will  answer  in  hot 
weather,  and  give  perhaps  a  little  less 
trouble  in  working;  but  unless  the  light  is 
very  brilliant,  require  a  little  longer  expos 
ure  as  compared  with  the  special. 

The  plates  being  provi led,  the  next  thing 
is  to  hang  up  a  sheet  four  or  five  feet  dis 
tant  from  the  window,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  sheet  the  sitter  is  to  be 
placed  at  a  distance  of  two  or  two  and  a 
half  feet  from  the  window  and  nearly  oppo- 
site the  casing  farthest  from  the  camera. 
If  the  wall  has  a  dark  paper  a  background 
can  be  dispensed  with.  With  the  most 
brilliant  lighting  without  using  the  sheet 
the  shaded  side  of  the  face  will  be  found  to 
be  much  darker  than  that  illuminated  by 
the  full  light  of  the  window,  and  the  por- 
trait when  printed  will  give  one  side  of  the 
face  perfectly  white,  and  the  other  full  of 
shadow  and  detad,  yetjaltogether  too  black. 
To  avoid  this  the  amateur   must  have   re- 


course to  a  device  which,  we  believe,  is 
original  with  Mr.  Ryder  of  Cleveland.  It 
consists  of  a  round  or  square  frame  or  hoop 
about  fifteen  inches  in  diameter,  covered 
with  white  tissue  paper.  It  should  be 
mounted  on  the  end  of  a  stick  four  or  five 
feet  long.  In  the  centre  of  the  tissue  pa- 
per a  round  hole  about  four  inches  in  diam- 
eter is  cut.  The  use  of  this  frame  is  to 
shade  the  side  of  the  face  toward  the  light 
and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  a  small  beam 
to  strike  upon  the  features,  so  as  to  give 
brilliancy  to  the  high  lights.  When  the 
amateur  is  ready  to  make  the  exposure  he 
takes  the  frame  by  the  handle  and  holds  it 
so  as  to  cast  a  slight  shadow  upon  the  face. 
At  the  same  time  the  hole  in  the  tissue  pa- 
per will  allow  a  beam  of  light  to  fall  upon 
the  face  and  illuminate  the  features.  This 
will  equalize  the  shadows  on  the  two  sides 
of  the  face  and  prevent  hard  and  distress- 
ing contrasts.  Of  course  the  screen  must 
be  kept  far  enough  away  from  the  sitter  to 
prevent  its  coming  into  the  picture.  A 
slight  movement  of  it  during  the  exposure 
may  be  desirable  to  soften  the  shadows 
still  further.  As  the  artist  holds  the  screen 
with  one  hand  he  uncaps  his  lens  with  the 
other.  In  this  way  results  may  be  obtained 
without  a  skylight  and  with  only  a  very 
limited  side  light  which  will  be  exceedingly 
satisfactory,  and  will  do  the  amateur  cred- 
it. 

The  perforated  screen  is  a  dodge  which 
professionals  would  do  well  to  adopt  gen- 
erally. By  its  use  the  artist  can  produce 
upon  gelatine  plates  under  a  skylight  in- 
tended for  wet  plate  work  negatives  having 
all  the  brilliancy  of  the  best  collodion 
work. 

Mr.  Ryder's  light  in  many  respects  is  not 
what  he  would  desire  to  have  it,  and  as  he 
has  had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties 
he  has  been  obliged  to  adopt  expedients 
which  have  not  bem  considered  nece-sary 
elsewhere.  Still  he  produces  work  which 
for  softness  of  tone  in  the  shadows  and  bril- 
liancy in  the  high  lights  would  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious,  and  in  doing  th:s  the  per- 
forated screen  with  its  small  beam  of  light 
is  indispensable. 
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If    the    amateur     wishes    to    photograph 

friends  in  light  dresses  he  cannot  do  better 
than  we  a  black  shawl  for  a  background. 
This  will  by  no  means  give  him  a  black 
ground  in  his  finished  print,  but  the  ground 
will  be  so  dark  and  the  shadows  so  faint 
that  he  will  get  a  much  better  effect  than 
he  could  produce  in  any  other  way. 

The  beginner  will  hardly  obtain  too 
much  illumination  on  the  side  away  from 
the  window  when  he  first  commences,  and 
it  will  be  better  to  err  on  this  side  than  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  have  too  much 
shadow.  His  reflectors  may  be  extempo- 
rized by  means  of  a  clothes  horse  and  a 
sheet,  and  until  he  attempts  full-length  fig- 
ures he  will  find  these  all  that  he  needs. 

For  this  kind  of  portrait  work  we  should 
recommend  a  pure  potash  developer  with 
sulphite  of  soi  la,  to  prevent  too  deep  stain- 
ing of  the  negatives.  In  warm  weather  a 
solution  of  chrome  alum  with  a  little  oxalic 
acid  in  it,  say  half  a  teaspoonful  of  acid  to 
eight  ounces  of  water,  will  be  found  useful. 
This  may  be  poured  over  the  plate,  or  the 
plate  immersed  in  it,  as  soon  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  developer  and  before  putting  it 
under  the  tap.  When  the  water  is  very 
warm  and  the  development  has  had  to  be 
somewhat  prolonged,  it  is  dangerous  to  al- 
low the  water  to  touch  the  plate  before  it 
has  gone  into  the  hardening  solution,  and 
for  this  reason  we  prefer  to  dip  the  plate 
at  once  into  the  alum  clearing  bath  just  as 
it  comes  from  the  developer. 

The  question  of  exposure  is  one  which 
the  amateur  will  have  to  answer  for  him- 
self, the  simple  landscape  lens  on  a  5  x  8 
plate  requiring  from  ten  or  twenty  seconds 
to  more  than  a  minute.  With  such  an  in- 
strument an  easy  chair  high  enough  to  sup- 
port the  head  is  almost  indispensable ; 
without  it  a  head  rest  is  very  much  needed. 
One  of  the  cheaper  forms  of  rest,  merely  a 
point  against  which  the  sitter  may  lean  the 
head  for  support,  is  a  luxury  that  no  one 
who  undertakes  portraiture  will  regret  hav- 
ing. Such  a  rest  enables  the  pose  to  be 
carefully  considered  without  fatiguing  the 
sitter,  we  had  almost  said  patient.  In  gen- 
eral the  first  subject  must  be  selected  with 


regard  to  the  quality  (»(  1  x-uijj;  patient,  or 
bad  pictures  and  bad  reelings  may  be  devel- 
oped with  a  rapidity  certainly  astonishing. 


Stripping  Gelatine  Negatives  or 

Positives  by  the  Aid  of 

Hydrofluoric  Acid. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  in  1882 
we  published  a  method  of  stripping  the 
film  from  gelatine  negatives  by  the  action  of 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  we  have  commented 
several  times  on  the  ease  and  convenience 
with  which  the  separation  of  the  film  from 
the  glass  can  be  effected,  but  M.  Bory  has 
recently  published*  a  suggestion  to  use  hy- 
drofluoric acid  for  a  similar  purpose,  ap- 
parently without  knowing  anything  about 
Mr.  Plener's  prior  publication.  As,  how- 
ever, M.  Bory  appears  not  to  have  worked 
out  the  practical  detail  of  the  method  so 
thoroughly  as  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Plener, 
we  will  now  point  out  the  main  features  of 
the  process  as  given  on  page  225  of  our  vol- 
ume for  1882. 

Mr.  Plener's  method  of  stripping  is  best 
carried  out  by  building  up  a  wall  of  card- 
board strips  round  the  negative,  and,  after 
levelling,  pouring  on  a  warm  solution  of 
gelatine.  When  the  film  is  dry,  or  neariy 
so,  it  is  immersed  in  the  dilute  acid  until  it 
can  be  easily  stripped  off,  after  which  it 
is  rinsed  thoroughly  and  allowed  to  dry. 
If  the  wet  film  be  carefully  squeegeed  down 
on  a  sheet  of  waxed  glass,  it  can  be  easily 
separated  as  soon  as  dry,  and  under  these 
circumstances  the  film  negative  is  of  course 
obtained  with  a  beautifully  even  surface. 
Another  method,  which  may  be  occasionally 
useful,  is  to  immerse  the  stripped  and  still 
wet  film  into  a  bath  of  methylated  spirit,  a 
proceeding  which  causes  the  swelled  film  to 
rapidly  shrink  to  near  about  its  original 
size;  after  which  drying  between  sheets  of 
blotting-paper  serves  to  remove  almost 
every  trace  of  spirit,  so  that  the  negative 
may  be  ready  for  printing  from  in  a  very 
short  time. 

*  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Frangaise  de  Photo- 
graphic, xxx.,  p.  183. 
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When  a  positive  on  paper  is  wished  for, 
it  is  very  convenient  to  make  the  picture  on 
a  plate,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  to 
transfer  it  to  paper.  In  such  a  case  the 
positive  picture  on  glass  may  first  be  coated 
wi:!i  a  thin  layer  of  gelatine,  to  which  a 
sheet  of  smooth-faced  paper  is  next  attach- 
ed, or  the  paper  itself  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  film  under  a  warm  gelatin- 
ous solution,  as  when  prints  are  mounted 
in  optical  contact  with  glass,  the  remaining 
operations  being  so  similar  to  those  already 
mentioned  as  to  require  no  special  descrip- 
tion. Mr.  Plener  has  shown  us  many  pic- 
tures which  had  been  transferred  to  paper 
in  this  way ;  and  those  negatives  which  had 
been  transferred  to  a  fine  or  close-grained 
paper  had  evidently  lost  none  of  their  print- 
ing qualities,  excepting  so  far  as  the  paper 
backing  would,  unless  waxed,  considerably 
retard  the  process  ot  printing. 

Mr.  Plener  also  pointed  out  that  hydro- 
fluoric acid  is  an  extremely  valuable  agent 
for  cleaning  glass  plates  {Photographic 
News,  1882,  p.  232),  and  so  many  have 
adopted  and  described  this  method  of  clean- 
ing plates  to  which  foreign  matter  adheres 
with  exceptional  tenacity  —  that  we  are 
rather  surprised  to  find  that  M.  Bory  rec- 
ommends it  for  the  purpose  without  any 
reference  to  its  previous  use  in  this  connec- 
tion. 

M.  Bory  uses  one  part  of  strong  hydro- 
fluoric acid  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
of  water  for  stripping  the  film,  and  one  part 
with  fifty  or  a  hundred  of  water  for  clean- 
ing glass;  but  we  have  used  it  with  advan- 
tage of  this  latter  strength  for  separating 
the  gelatine  pellicle  from  glass. 

M.  Bory  says  nothing  about  the  use  of 
alcohol  for  causing  the  expanded  film  to 
contract  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  it 
may  be  mentioned  that,  as  in  most  cases  the 
stripped  negative  is  required  to  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  original,  it  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  be  able  to  bring  back  the 
exposed  negative  to  its  orignal  size. 

Mr.  Plener  also  suggested  the  use  of  mod- 
erately diluted  sulphuric  acid  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  is  hardly  so  convenient  as  al- 
cohol, owing  to  the  difficulty  of  removing 


the  last  traces  of  acid  except  by  long  wash- 
ing in  alcohol  ;  still,  by  the  use  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  the  stripped  negative  can  be  readily 
reduced  to  less  than  its  original  dimen- 
sions.— London  Photo.  News. 


Concerning  the  Sensitiveness  to  Color  of 

the  Collodion  Process,  or  the  Correct 

Representation  of  Colors  by  means 

of  Black  Photography. 

BY     DR.    H.     W.     VOGEL.* 

Precautionary  Measure. 
In  the  last  article  I  described  the  manip- 
ulation with  color  collodion  and  will  add 
now  by  reason  of  later  experiences  the  fob 
lowing : 

1.  To  the  silver  bath  No.  1  (sensitizing 
bath)  are  to  be  added  two  to  three  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  thus  avoiding  the  half  moon 
shaped  stripes  that  appear,  because  color 
collodion  has  a  stronger  tendency  to  cis- 
charge  or  remove  the  silver  from  the  bath 
than  ordinary  collodion. 

2.  If  an  exposure  is  made  without  a  yel- 
low glass,  double  the  time  of  exposure  for 
ordinary  iodized  collodion  will  be  sufficient 
for  color  collodion. 

3  For  exposure  through  the  light  yel- 
low glass,  a  duration  of  five  times  the  ex- 
posure required  for  wet  iodized  collodion  is 
necessary. 

4.  Eosine  being  alkaline  and  thus  neu- 
tralizing the  silvtr  bath,  and  further,  as  dis- 
turbing organic  substances  might  easily  get 
into  the  bath  in  that  way,  both  baths  should 
be  examined  each  time  before  use  :  A  drop 
of  permanganate  of  potassium  1  :  100  is  add- 
ed, and  if  the  pink  color  disappears  at 
once,  another  drop  is  added,  and  this  is 
continued  until  the  pink  color  remains 
/or  about  one  minute.  After  this  it  is 
tested  with  litmus  paper  and  acidified, 
either  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (bath  1)  or 
nitric  acid  (bath  2  )  With  regard  to  the 
second  bath,  there  is  yet  to  be  remarked  that 
it  receives  the  same  addition  of  iodide  of 
potassium  as  the  former. 


*  Translated  from  Fhotographische  Mittheilu*- 
gen.  by  H.   D. 
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To  some  of  my  Students  who  have  v.  otk- 

ed  the  color  process,  it  oftentimes  happen- 
ed that  dense  fog  and  peculiar  grains  with 
comet-like  tails  appeared,  actually  fright- 
ening them.  With  three  drops  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  and  a  few  drops  of  acid 
the  fault  was  removed  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  clean  plates  resulted  therefrom. 

The  Restoration  of  the  Silver  Bath. 
With  the  coloring  matter  organic  sub- 
stances will  get  into  the  silver  baths  which 
cannot  be  removed  so  easily  as  those  gener- 
ally found  in  photography,  and  to  make 
them  harmless  a  cold  treatment  with  per- 
manganate of  potassium  is  not  now  suffi- 
cient. The  bath  must  be  boiled  in  an  evap- 
orating dish,  and  then  a  solution  of  perman- 
ganate of  potassium  1  :  50  is  added  ;  first, 
one  drop.  As  a  rule  this  will  give  the  bath 
at  once  a  brown  color.  Then  a  second 
drop  is  added,  and  so  on.  Finally  this  will 
reach  a  point  when  a  drop  freshly  added 
will  give  the  bath  a  pinkish  color.  As  soon 
as  this  color  action  lasts  for  half  a  minute, 
a  further  addition  of  permanganate  of  po- 
tassium is  not  needed,  the  bath  is  filtered 
and  acidified  with  the  aid  of  litmus  paper, 
either  with  glacial  acetic  acid  (bath  1)  or 
nitric  acid  (bath  2.)  The  restoration  of  the 
baths  with  permanganate  of  potassium  is 
the  best  of  all.  But  many  do  not  succeed 
because  they  add  a  great  deal  too  much  of 
the  preparation. 

Action  of  the  Grain  of  the  Pictures. 
Quite  a  remarkable  appearance  is  the 
very  small  influence  which  the  otherwise  so 
disturbing  grain  of  the  paper  shows  with 
the  color  collodion.  Oftentimes  I  took  the 
same  picture  with  crdinary  iodized  collodion 
and  then  with  color  collodion.  With  the 
former  the  plates  showed  as  intensely  dis- 
turbing grains;  with  the  latter,  even  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions  of  lighting,  not 
the  trace  of  grain  could  be  observed.  This 
appearance  myself  and  students  have  ob- 
served many  times,  so  that  a  doubt  about  it 
cannot  remain,  thus  forming  at  all  events  a 
great  advantage  of  the  new  process.     The 
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explanation  of  this  appearance  is, that  the 

shadows  of  the  paper  grain  are  only  |j 
by  the  yellowish  reflected  light  of  the  gal- 
lery ;  this  acts  upon  ordinary  plates  like 
black  and  shows  therefrom  very  intensely, 
but  upon  color  collodion  this  reflected  light 
acts  like  white,  for  which  reason  the  shad- 
ows do  not  become  dark,  but  light,  and  will 
disappear. 

The  Reproduction  of  the  Color  Table. 

In  an  ai  nexed  color  table,  in  comparison 
with  the  reproduction  in  VogePs  Handbook 
of  Photography,  the  powerful  action  of  the 
yellow  and  green  tones,  and  the  weak 
action  of  the  blue  tones  is  very  conspicuous. 
But  the  action  of  crapps,  mennige,  ultrama- 
rine and  chrome  red  shows  in  the  silver 
print  better  than  in  the  lichtdruck;  said 
tones  are  much  lighter  in  a  silver  print. 

The  light  green  tones  act  generally  a  lit- 
tle too  strong. 

By  introduction  of  the  cyanosine,  whose 
absorption  band  is  more  towards  the  yellow, 
I  hope  to  remove  this  evil.  The  grain-like 
appearance  of  the  color  fields  is  due  to  the 
unequal  application  of  the  colors.  Re- 
touching materials  of  any  kind  were  not 
used.  The  red-sensitive  coloring  materials 
cannot  be  had  in  trade  at  present,  to  permit 
of  their  use  in  collodion. 

Conclusion. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  when  an  in- 
vention is  published  people  will  always  say 
they  had  seen  this  or  that  before.  This  is 
the  same  with  the  color  collodion  process. 
It  is  possible  tbat  some  may  have  a  similar 
process!  but  nothing  has  been  published  yet,, 
and  it  has  been  kept  by  these  people  as  a 
secret.  But  according  to  an  old  rule  the 
right  of  priority  belongs  to  the  one  publish- 
ing the  invention  first.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered also  in  regard  to  my  process. 


Anthony's  New  Transparency  Dry 
Plates  are  giving  excellent  results  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  use  them.  No  fail- 
ures.    No  complaints.     Try  them. 
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The  Economic  Production 
of  Cold. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  upon  the 
advantages  to  photographers  and  others  of 
being  able  to  obtain  a  degree  of  cold  in  any 
fluid  or  solid  substance  rivalling  that  pro- 
duced by  the  agency  of  ice.  We  are  all 
aware  that  ice,  whether  produced  naturally 
•or  artificially,  is  the  frigorific  agent  with 
which  photography  must  ever  remain  eco- 
nomically associated.  So  temperate,  how- 
ever, is  our  English  climate  that  ice  is  here 
a  luxury — not  a  necessity  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
larger  towns  or  cities,  and  not  always*  in 
those,  that  it  can  be  procured  by  purchase. 
The  opportunities  for  its  being  obtained  by 
those  residing  at  a  distance  from  such  centres 
.are,  consequently,  extremely  limited,  and  this 
will  continue  so  until  the  manufacturers  of 
ice-making  machines  realize  the  fact  that  in 
the  production  of  those  of  a  small,  low- 
priced  class,  suitable  for  domestic  u>e,  lies  a 
great  and  lucrative  future. 

In  the  "  machinery  in  motion,"  or  west- 
ern, gallery  of  the  Health  Exhibition  there 
is  a  stall,  presided  over  by  a  young  lady, 
who  invites  the  attention  of  the  visitor  to 
certain  small  machines  for  the  almost  im- 
mediate manufacture  of  ices.  To  this  at- 
tendant we,  in  the  course  of  conversation, 
started  the  difficulty  of  blocks  of  ice  being 
an  initiatory  and  continuous  factor  in  the 
production  of  the  ices.  This  was  not  a  ne- 
cessity, she  said,  as  the  firm  which  she  repre- 
sented supplied  a  freezing  crystal  or  pow- 
der which,  when  placed  in  the  machine  and 
mixed  with  water,  answered  a  similar  pur- 
pose to  ice  in  lowering  the  temperature. 

The  readers  of  The  British  Journal  of 
Photography  are  well  aware  that  by  the  so- 
lution of  certain  crystalline  bodies  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  coldness  is  produced. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  for  example — which 
we  cite  as  a  salt  with  which  photographers 
are  familiar — when  dissolved  in  water  re- 
duces the  temperature  to  a  very  material  ex- 
tent.  To  give  point  to  what  we  say  we  have 
in  an  ordiuary  four  ounce  graduate  placed 
water  a  little  below  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  thermometer  at  the  time  of 


making  the  experiment  registering  69°  Fahr. 
On  being  immersed  in  the  water  the  ther- 
mometer fell  two  degrees,  denoting  a  water 
temperature  of  67°  Fahr.  Upon  throwing 
in  a  handful  of  crushed  hyposulphite  of  soda 
the  thermometer  rapidly  sunk  to  440  Fahr. 
at  which  it  remained  for  some  time,  indicat- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  heat  to  the  extent 
of  230  Fahr.  as  the  result  of  this  simple 
action.  Having  removed  the  thermometer 
and  washed  the  bulb  we  immersed  it  in  a 
second  graduate  containing  water  as  before, 
and  found  that  the  degree  of  temperature 
indicated  on  the  stem  was  670  Fahr.,  as  in 
the  previous  instance.  This  fact  noted,  we 
next  took  up  a  small  handful  of  crushed  ni- 
trate of  ammonia,  the  reputation  of  which 
as  a  cold-producing  agent  is  well  known, 
and  scarcely  was  it  in  until  its  potency  was 
recognized  and  shown  by  the  thermometer, 
the  mercury  having  made  a  rapid  descent 
until  it  reached  270  Fahr.,  or  five  degrees 
below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  represent- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
water  to  the  extent  of  forty  degrees. 

Here,  therefore,  is  a  gain  of  a  tangible 
character.  If  it  be  inquired  at  what  cost  it 
has  been  obtained,  we  reply  "at  no  cost 
whatever,"  the  first  expenditure  incurred  in 
obtaining  the  salt  being  relegated  to  one 
side  at  present ;  for,  upon  decanting  the  so- 
lution of  the  ammonium  nitrate  into  a  me- 
tallic tiay  and  exposing  it  to  heat — that 
from  the  sun  sufficing — the  water  evapor- 
ates, leaving  the  crystals  hard  and  dry,  and  in 
readiness  to  be  again  dissolved  and  produce 
cold  as  before ;  and  this  may  be  repeated 
times  without  number.  Here,  therefore, 
by  an  initiatory  expenditure  of  a  small  sum, 
we  have  always  at  hand  an  enduring  means 
by  which  we  can  invariably  ensure  the  pro- 
duction of  a  degree  of  cold  below  the  freez- 
ing point ;  and  this  without  any  cost  of  la- 
bor or  appliances,  if  we  except  the  means 
which  we  shall  now  describe,  and  which  we 
have  adopted  on  account  of  the  ease  and 
small  cost  of  production,  not  being  insensi- 
ble to  the  fact  that  there  may,  although  at 
present  unknown  to  us,  be  other  and  better 
means  for  effecting  the  same  end. 

In  a  circular  wooden  vessel  of  any  re- 
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quired  dimensions  is  fixed  a  coil  of  tin  t^as- 
pipe  of  large  diameter,  made  in  form  like 
the  worm  of  a  still.  In  bending  this  in  a 
sharp  turn  it  will  be  apt  to  "kink,"  but 
this  may  be  prevented  by  previously  filling 
the  tube  with  sand,  after  which  it  is  capa- 
ble of  receiving  even  the  sharpest  bend. 
The  sand  is,  of  course,  emptied  out  when 
this  operation  is  terminated.  The  lower 
end  of  this  worm  is  attached  to  a  tap 
which  passes  through  a  vessel  near  the 
bottom.  The  upper  end  is  soldered  to  the 
bottom  of  a  small  tank  formed  of  zinc 
which  is  fixed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
wooden  vessel,  yet  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  prevent  the  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  wa- 
ter from  being  easily  thrown  or  poured 
into  the  vessel.  The  capacity  of  the  tank 
may  be  such  as  to  contain  any  quantity  of 
liquid  required  to  be  cooled,  from  a  quart 
to  a  gallon,  or  upwards. 

Whatever  the  nature  of  the  liquid  be 
from  which  the  heat  is  to  be  withdrawn 
it  is  poured  into  the  tank  from  which  it 
immediately  descends  into  and  fills  the 
worm.  A  charge  of  the  freezing  powder  is 
now  thrown  in  by  means  of  a  suitable 
scoop,  after  which  sufficient  water  is  added 
to  more  than  cover  the  powdered  ni- 
trate. After  being  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  very  brief  period  the  liquid  may  be  drawn 
off  by  the  tap,  when  it  will  be  found  to  be  in 
a  state  of  icy  coldness.  When  the  refriger- 
ating solution  has  served  its  purpose  it  is 
drav\  n  off  from  the  vessel  into  a  flat  metallic 
tray  by  means  of  a  second  tap  quite  close  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and.  as  we  have 
stated,  when  the  water  has  evaporated  from 
the  solution  the  crystals  are  ready  for  either 
being  used  again  immediately  or  for  storage 
in  a  wide  mouthed  bottle  for  employment 
at  some  future  period. 

By  adopting  a  non-conducting  casing,  on 
the  principle  of  the  Norwegian  cooking- 
stove,  any  article  or  fluid  which  has  been 
made  cold  in  the  manner  described  may  be  re- 
tained at  or  near  the  freezing  point  for  sever- 
al days ;  and,  if  precaution  be  taken  to  have 
it  surrounded  by  a  non-conducting  body — 
such  as  felt,  cloth,  lime,  or  a  mixture  com- 
posed of  them  all — the  vessel  in  which  the 


solution  is  made  may  consist  advantageously 
of  tin  or  thin  zinc.  It  miftt,  however,  be 
encased  in  a  wooden  shell,  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  being  packed  with  the  non- 
conducting material  described.  A  cover, 
rendered  non-conductive  by  similar  means, 
should  also  be  procured  ;  and  to  render  the 
apparatus  quite  perfect  the  taps  must  be 
formed,  not  of  metal,  but  of  ebonite. 

The  logical  reader  will  at  once  say — "  If 
this  apparatus  prove  such  a  perfect  means 
for  conserving  cold  or  acting  as  a  refrigera- 
tor, would  it  not  answer  equally  well  for  a 
purpose  directly  the  opposite,  namely,  for 
retaining  heat  in  its  interior  ?  "  Certainly 
it  will ;  and  by  way  of  experiment  we  have 
warmed  an  emulsion  to  nearly  the  boiling 
point  and  locked  the  vessel  containing  it  in 
the  refrigerator.  At  the  end  of  twenty-four 
hours  it  was  found  to  be  still  hot. 

We  are  aware  of  several  additions  that 
may  be  made  to  the  ammonium  nitrate  by 
which  its  efficacy  may  be  promoted  ;  but  as 
with  such  additions  its  power  for  being  used 
"over  and  over  again"  becomes  impaired, 
we  recommend  its  employment  pure  and 
simple.  If  a  greater  degree  of  cold  be  de- 
sired than  that  we  mentioned  as  the  result 
of  the  fmt  experiment,  it  is  easily  secured 
by  employing,  as  the  solvent  of  the  salt, 
water  much  colder  than  the  temperature  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  as  having 
tried British  Journal  of  Photography . 


Grain  or  Stipple  in  Photo- Mechan- 
ical Processes. 
In  Foreign  Notes  and  News,  in  our  last 
issue,  we  gave  a  translation  from  the  Cor- 
respondenz  of  a  patent  for  securing  a  grain 
in  a  negative.  The  patent,  however,  is,  as 
patents  frequently  are,  very  vaguely  word- 
ed ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  the  meth- 
od is  based  upon  utilizing  the  granularity 
of  the  silver  forming  the  image  for  produc- 
ing the  printing  grain.  The  process  ap- 
pears to  be  this :  From  a  negative  a  trans- 
parency is  made  "as  small  as  possible." 
This  is  then  enlarged  and  a  picture  obtain- 
ed, which  "consists  of  a  great  number  of 
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small  dots."     Then  follows  a  formula  for 
the  collodion  and  developer  to  be  used. 

Now  it  is  tolerably  well  known,  in  the 
collodion  process,  that  the  developer  em- 
ployed to  bring  out  the  picture  has  a  mark- 
ed influence  on  the  size  of  the  particles  of 
silver  which  form  the  image.  If  we  use 
pyrogallic  acid  we  have  them  very  fine  in- 
deed, and  by  using  gallic  acid  we  can  get 
them  finer  still ;  indeed,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  produce  the  particles  so  fine  that  the  im- 
age partakes  more  of  the  character  of  a 
stain  or  dye  than  an  actual  deposit.  But  if 
iron  be  employed  to  develope  the  picture, 
then  we  get  the  image  much  coarser  ;  and 
the  more  iron  and  the  less  restraining  acid 
there  are  in  the  developer  the  coarser  will 
be  the  particles. 

On    this   fact    is   based    the    method    of 
Herren    Benecke  and    Fisher.     They   pro- 
pose to  produce  from  the  negative  a  very 
small   transparency,  the  image  of  which  is 
composed    o  f    large    particles    o  f    silver. 
Then  when  this  image  is  again  enlarged  the 
particles  will  become  very  apparent,  and  so 
they  claim  to  produce  a  grained  or  stippled 
negative  suitable  for  producing  prints  with 
a  grained  surface.     We  have  no  details  as 
to  the  degree  of  reduction  necessary  to  ob 
tain  a  useful  grain,  except  that  the  transpa 
rency  must   be  made  as  small  as  possible 
From  this,  and  what  we  know  of  the  char 
acter  of  the  particles  composing  an  iron-de 
veloped  image  or  collodion,  we  assume  that 
microscopic  proportions  are  meant.     Now 
it  appears  to  us  that  if  the  reduction  be  so 
very  great — fcr  it  must  be  in  order  to  get 
a   decided  grain  in  the  enlarged  negative 
— and  the  particles  of  silver  composing  the 
image  are  large,  when  the  picture  is  ampli- 
fied much  of  the  fine  detail  of  the  photo- 
graph will  necessarily  be  sacrificed,  however 
sharply  it  may  be  foc'ussed  in  the  enlarge- 
ment.    The  patentees  mention  only  collo- 
dion, but  it  appears  to  us  that  a  much  bet- 
ter result  might  well  be  expected  to  accrue 
if  the  gelatine  process  be  employed  in  pref- 
erence— at  least  for  making  the  small  trans- 
parency. — British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Try  our  New  Transparency  Plates. 


The  Annual  Field  Day  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Section  of  the 
American  Institute. 

Pursuant  to  trie  following  invitation 
the  members  and  friends  of  the  Photo- 
graphic Section  of  the  American  Institute 
duly  proceeded  to  Coney  Island  : 

INVITATION. 

New  York,  Aug.  16,  1884. 
Dear  Sir : 

You  are  cordially  invited  to 
attend  the  ANNUAL  FIELD  DA  Y  EX- 
CURSION of  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SE  C  TION  of  the  AMERICAN  INS  TI- 
TUTE  at  CONEY  ISLAND  August 
28,  1884. 

The  Headquarters  during  the  day  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  Brighton,  where  dinner  will  be 
served  at  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

Should  the  day  be  stormy,  the  Excursion 
will  take  place  on  the  following  fair  day. 

Tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  the 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  7-  B. 
Gardner,  147  Fulton  Street,  New  York 
City. 

N  B. — Please  respond  (to  this)  as  early 
as  possible,  that  the  Committee  may  make 
definite  arrangements  respecting  the  din- 
ner. 

H.    J.    NEWTON. 

President. 

Punctually  the  members  or  guests,  equip- 
ped with  their  several  instruments,  appear- 
ed at  the  foot  of  Whitehall  Street,  and  after 
a  delightful  passage  across  the  bay,  proceed- 
ed on  their  way  by  rail  to  Brighton.  Oth- 
ers took  the  opposition  lines,  and  enjoyed 
glimpes  of  the  narrows  anfi  breakers  beyond 
on  the  outside  passage,  while  the  Brooklyn- 
ites  repaired  to  the  festive  scene  by  horse 
cars  and  rapid  transit. 

After  viewing  the  Elephant  and  portray- 
ing his  colossal  proportions  (the  veritable 
beast  with  tusks  and  trunk),  and  seventy 
spacious  rooms,  erected  to  serve  as  a  fitting 
resting-piace  for  the  weary  and  unwary 
traveller,  and  catching  natatorial  humanity 
in  all  its  varied  moods  and  movements  on 
the  shifting  sands,  the  crowds,  the  breaking 
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waves,  the  beauties  and  the  flowers,  promptly 
.u  five  the  stragglers  returned  and  assem- 
bled on  the  piazza  at  1  Eotel  Brighton.   There 

the  company  was  photographed,  the  last 
group  having  being  secured  after  the  setting 


sun  had  lc-nt  long  shadows,    Then  the 
gathering  formed  in  line  and   followe 

Leader  t<>  tin-  festive  hoard,  each  being  pre- 
Bented  with  a  pasteboard  passport,  as  fol- 
lows : 


'ANNUAL^- — 


|FI-ELn^nflY*niNNEH,, 

OF  THE 

Photographic  Section 


OF  THE 


AT 


cHJotef    92>ticjPvtcm, 
38  ?>t  extern  G$«ac&. 


AUGUST  28TH,  1884.       FIVE  P.  M. 


ADMIT    ONE. 


The  Gentlemen  who  sat  down  were — 
Pres.  H.  J.  Newton,  Mr.  Abraham  Bo- 
gardus,  Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  Messrs.  G.  G. 
Rockwood  and  J.  B.  Gardner,  Dr.  J.  P. 
Garrish,  Pres.  of  the  Farmer's  Club,  Mr. 
Thos.  D.  Stetson,  Pres.  of  Polytechnic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Ins.,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  of 
the  Scientific  American,  and  President  of 
the  Society  of  Amateur  Photos  of  New 
York ;  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  Mr.  W.  E.  Par- 
tridge, Mr.  Henry  M.  Parkhurst,  Dr.  R. 
W.  Wilcox,  Mr.  O.  G.  Mason,  Mr.  Rich- 
ard  A.  Anthony,  Mr.  Richard  Nugent,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Moran,  Mr.  Clarence  R.  Hatton, 
Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge  and  others,  whose 
names  we  cannot  recall. 

The  courses — excellent,  palatable,  pro- 
fuse— were  most  toothsome,  and  appropri- 
ated with  great  relish,  and  the  element  of 
fun  was  not  wanting.  Afterwards  the  mer- 
ry company  broke  into  post-prandial  speech, 
happily  led  by  the  President  in  a  few  open- 
ing remarks  on — 


What  is  an  Amateur  ? 

The  President,  Mr.  H.  J.  Newton,  after  a 
few  congratulatory  remarks  to  the  friends  and 
members  of  the  American  Institute  present, 
said  substantially  as  follows  : 

We  have  come  together,  professionals  and 
amateurs,  and  it  suggests  the  question  what  is 
an  amateur  ?  He  knew  the  early  requirements 
of  an  amateur  photographer.  It  was  necessary 
for  a  person  to  become  familiar  with  the  chem- 
istry of  photography.  We  consulted  Hard- 
wich  and  other  similar  authorities.  It  was 
necessary  firstly  to  know  how  to  make  one's 
own  collodion,  and  it  frequently  became  nec- 
essary to  make  pyroxyline.  At  that  time  we 
could  make  a  better  article  than  we  could  buy. 
Furthermore  it  was  important  to  know  the  ef- 
fects of  the  different  salts  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  collodion.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
know  how  to  compound  the  negative  bath,  and 
how  to  keep  it  in  working  order,  for  it  often 
happened  that  the  demon  of  the  dark  room 
invaded  the  bath,  and  instead  of  negatives  we 
got  fog  and  all  manner  of  streaks  and  mark- 
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ings  ;  and  unfortunately  that  demon  was  al- 
ways present  when  it  was  most  inconvenient. 
Such,  he  thought,  was  the  universal  experience 
of  amateur  and  professional  alike,  and  how  to 
eliminate  him  and  "  doctor  "the  sick  bath  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  amateur's  attainments. 
He  also  had  to  know  how  to  make  his  devel- 
oping solutions  to  secure  the  best  results,  and 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  for  sensitizing  the 
paper  for  his  prints.  Then  came  the  printing, 
toning,  fixing  and  mounting. 

All  that  is  changed.  Now  an  amateur  sends 
to  a  dealer  for  some  sensitized  plates ;  he  ex- 
poses them,  and  not  unfrequently  sends  them 
to  a  professional  to  be  developed,  and  orders  a 
lot  of  prints  to  be  made  from  the  negative. 
And  yet  he  ranks  as  an  amateur  photogra- 
pher, and  exhibits  his  pictures  so  obtained  as 
marvels  of  his  skillful  production. 

Looking  with  a  prophetic  eye  forward  I  see 
an  advertisement  in  the  Bulletin  to  the  fol- 
lowing effect  :  Exposed  sensitive  plates  for 
sale.  Plates  exposed  to  order  of  the  most  at- 
tractive views  in  Central  Park,  or  the  Hudson 
River,  Coney  Island  and  elsewhere.  The  am- 
ateur may  order  as  his  fancy  dictates.  Look- 
ing still  further  forward  I  observe  another  ad- 
vertisement, wherein  it  is  offered  to  furnish 
them  exposed  plates  developed  to  order.  The 
amateur  selects  from  a  catalogue  a  lot  to  his 
taste,  takes  them  to  a  professional  and  orders 
a  batch  of  prints,  which  he  proudly  distributes 
among  his  numerous  friends,  and  claims  them 
as  specimens  of  his  handiwork. 

It  is  a  serious  question  what  is  an  amateur 
photographer,  and  what  are  the  limitations  by 
which  we  are  to  be  guided  in  giving  an  an- 
swer. The  direction  we  are  now  pursuing  just- 
ifies the  conclusion  that  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  is  more  likely  to  become  a  reality  than 
otherwise.  The  gentleman  who  is  sitting  at 
my  left  claims  to  be  an  amateur  photographer, 
because  he  has  made  a  blue  print  from  a  me- 
chanical drawing.  Perhaps  that  is  as  near  the 
end  as  we  can  well  go. 

And  the  professional  photographer  has  little 
more  claim  to  the  name  of  photographer,  for 
any  one  can  open  a  photographic  gallery  with- 
out any  knowledge  of  photography  as  a  science 
or  an  art.  After  leasing  his  premises  and  fit- 
ting them,  he  procures  what  is  technically 
known  as  a  dark  room  operator,  a  positionist, 
and  others  to  print,  tone  and  mount.  If  he  is 
a  good  financier  he  becomes  a  successful  pro- 
fessional photographer. 
Contrasting,  therefore,  the  present  with  the 


requirements  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  question  I  have  raised  is 
a  difficult  one  to  answer.     [Applause.] 

The  President.  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  Mr.  Abraham  Bogaidus,  who 
will  address  you  on  the  subject  of — 

Photographic  Conventions. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  believe  in  conventions,  large  or  small,  if 
they  can  be  made  practical.  The  trouble  with 
large  gatherings  is  too  much  talk.  One  man 
with  strong  voice,  good  lungs,  and  the  gift  of 
continuance  sees  an  alteration  desirable  in  the 
constitution,  makes  a  motion,  and,  of  course, 
it  is  seconded.     He  talks  until  he  is  tired. 

Another  wishes  the  convention  to  know  that 
he,  too,  is  an  orator,  and  takes  a  different  view 
of  the  subject  to  keep  up  the  argument. 

Now  somebody  offers  an  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  and  then  it  must  be  gone  all  over 
again,  and  ail  disposed  to  speak  must  have  a 
chance.  The  chairman  is  powerless ;  he  can 
do  nothing  but  put  the  question  when  the  sub- 
ject and  speakers  are  both  exhausted.  By  this 
time  the  hours  of  the  session  have  expired,  and 
practical  photography  receives  no  attention, 
and  fault  is  found  with  the  officers.  Less  talk 
and  more  work,  and  you  have  done  some 
good. 

I  think  we  need  conventions  of  the  people ; 
that  they  may  be  taught  to  know  a  good  pic- 
ture from  a  poor  one.  An  intelligent  looking 
man  comes  in,  and  wishes  a  life-size  picture  of 
his  deceased  wife  ;  shows  perfect  pictures  by 
Kurtz,  Rockwood  or  Bogardus,  but  these  are 
not  good.  He  has  a  tin-type  made  in  the  coun- 
try that  is  good,  when  in  reality  there  is  not  a 
feature  on  it — just  a  dim,  blurred  nothing. 

An  intelligent  looking  lady  asks  the  price  of 
"  them  fortegrafs  ;"  is  told,  and  with  a  toss  of 
her  head  she  says  she  can  get  plenty  for  two 
dollars  a  dozen,  just  as  good  as  any.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

The  President.  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  introducing  Col.  Wilcox,  who  has 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of — 

The  Development  of  Pftotography. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

In  all  nature  two  tendencies  are  at  work  at 
the  same  time,  contradictory  and  yet  compli- 
mentary, the  one  tendency  turning  to  the  more 
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complex  in  composition,  the  other  tending  to 
the  simplest  possible  expression, 

As  we  look  about  us  we  see  these  processes 
going  on  ;  from  the  simplest  elements  arise 
complex  bodies,  which  soon  again  relapse  into 
their  primitive  elements. 

No  better  example  of  this  can  be  adduced 
than  the  study  of  an  art  whose  entire  history 
is  so  brief  that  it  can  be  comprised  in  the  life- 
time of  any  of  the  older  ones  among  us. 

If  I  could  show  you  our  business  shortly  aft- 
er the  birth  of  the  photographic  art  you  would 
see  that  the  requirements  of  it  were  few  in- 
deed, the  apparatus  crude  and  simple ;  the 
number  of  chemicals  used  were  few  in  number, 
principally  mercury,  iodine  and  hypo.  ;  the  ac- 
cessories almost  none.  Nor  indeed  were  the 
necessities  of  the  business  large,  for  the  public 
had  yet  to  be  educated  to  prize  the  likeness  or 
to  value  at  its  true  worth  the  discoveries  of 
Daguerre.  Limited  as  were  the  requirements, 
still  more  limited  were  the  capabilities  of  the 
photographic  processes  as  they  existed  at  that 
date.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  reflection  of  the 
image  upon  the  plate,  and  the  imperfect  devel- 
opment, the  results  were  often  unsatisfactory. 

Next  came  the  great  improvement  of  the 
collodion  plate,  although  it  met  with  bitter  op- 
position from  some  who  believed  its  introduc- 
tion to  be  detrimental  to  their  commercial  in- 
terests. Last  of  all  in  our  dry  plates  we  have 
made  some  further  advances.  In  each  step  we 
see  progress  from  the  simpler  towards  the 
complex  ;  complex,  not  only  in  detail  of  work- 
ing but  in  composition.  Each  step  in  advance 
was  preceded  by  a  knowledge,  increasing  in 
accuracy,  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  pro- 
cesses, in  order  that  a  satisfactory  result  should 
follow.  Thus  in  a  simple  development  of  the 
primitive  silvered  plate  we  had  the  earliest  ex- 
pression of  a  method  of  bringing  out  the  la- 
tent image.  Simple  as  was  the  process,  fail- 
ures abounded  because  the  workings  of  the 
chemicals  employed  were  not  accurately 
known. 

Now,  as  one  looks  over  photographic  litera- 
ture he  is  bewildered  by  the  multiplicity  of 
developers  and  by  their  complexity.  And  in- 
deed so  common  has  photography  become 
that  even  the  daily  press  satirize  this  fact.  If 
one  may  venture  to  predict,  it  seems  as  if,  tak- 
ing other  arts  in  analogy,  that  we  are  ready  to 
turn  our  attention  to  simplicity,  because  every 
chemical  that  we  add  brings  with  it  new  dan- 
gers of  impurity  and  new  dangers  of  setting  up 
undesirable  chemical  reactions. 


What  is  tun-  of  the  development  of  the 
plate  itself  is  also  true  of  the  development  ol  the 
business,  when  our  shelves  must  exhibil  contri- 
butions from  both  organic  as  well  at  inorgan- 
ic chemistry,  when  not  only  chemical  com- 
pounds as  nature  gives  them,  but  the  choicest 
products  of  the  laboratory  are  called  into  req- 
uisition that  the  art  may  progress.  Nor  in- 
deed does  chemistry  alone,  though  filling  an 
important  part,  suffice,  but  optics  and  general 
physics  are  laid  under  contribution.  Perhaps 
there  has  been  as  much  specialism  in  the  lens 
as  in  almost  any  other  factor  that  enters  into  a 
successful  picture,  as  a  result. 

While  the  stock  dealer  has  found  the  re- 
quirements of  the  trade  ever  extending,  the 
profession  itself  has  been  undergoing  a  differ- 
entiation. Nor  yet  is  this  unlike  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  life  about  us.  Thus  we  see  it  in 
every  branch  of  business  and  in  every  profes- 
sion. 

In  the  early  days  of  our  art  the  term  Da- 
guerreotyper  or  photographer  was  certainly 
distinctive  enough,  but  now  one  meets  those 
devoting  their  attention  solely  to  portraiture, 
or  even  branches  of  portraiture,  to  landscape 
or  to  micro-photography,  while  in  the  other 
branches  more  or  less  dependant  upon  pho- 
tography as  photo-lithography,  photo-engrav- 
ing, we  find  those  especially  skilled  attend- 
ing almost  entirely  to  their  chosen  branch. 
The  rapid  accumulation  of  facts,  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  light  and  certain  chemicals,  and  de- 
ductions from  these  facts,  the  results  of  the 
study  of  an  army  of  workers,  has  been  so 
great,  and  the  field  covered  has  become  so  vast, 
that  this  differentiation  has  become  an  abso- 
lute necessity. 

The  future  of  photography  is  indeed  bril- 
liant in  its  possibilities.  The  direction  to- 
wards which  the  greatest  advances  will  turn 
is  not  difficult  to  imagine.  In  the  earlier  days 
the  exact  image  to  the  most  minute  detail 
could  not  be  produced.  But  when  every  point 
and  line  through  perfection  of  apparatus  and 
plates  could  not  be  reproduced,  a  step  back- 
wards from  one  point  of  view  was  made  in  the 
invention  of  the  process  of  retouching,  because 
the  photograph  was  not  in  this  case  true  to 
nature.  Still,  although  color  is  in  many  re- 
spects subjective,  we  may  hope  that  in  the  not 
far  distant  future,  our  photographs  may  be  as 
true  to  color  as  at  the  present  day  they  are  ex- 
act in  detail.  When  this  goal  is  attained  then 
may  we  consider  that  our  art  has  well  nigh 
reached  perfection.     [Applause.] 
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The  President.  We  shall  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mr.  Rockwood, 
who  has  chosen  the  ladies  and  babies  as  the 
subject  of  his  remarks. 

Ladies  and  Babies. 

In  response  to  the  toast  Mr.  Rockwood  said, 
in  part : 

Certainly  this  is  a  most  prolific  subject — a 
pair  of  subjects,  either  one  of  which  affords  a 
theme  far  too  extensive  for  an  after  dinner 
speech,  which  of  all  things  should  be  the  mod- 
el of  brevity  in  order  to  be  interesting.  Yet  it 
is  a  charming  association  of  ideas — for  with 
the  first — the  "ladies,"  God  bless  them,  how 
naturally  in  the  course  of  events  is  the  hope  of 
"  Babies."  Seriously,  children  are  becoming  a 
large  element  in  photographic  art,  and  for  my 
part  I  speak  in  all  candor  when  I  say,  I  "  wel- 
come the  guest."  I  prefer  to  make  pictures  of 
children  rather  than  adults,  because  I  like 
them,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  they  are 
free  from  all  artificialities  and  hence  natural, 
and  generally  graceful ;  and  although  we  do 
not  always  deal  with  cherubs  and  angels,  they 
are  so  in  the  estimation  of  their  mothers  ;  and 
it  is  an  old  saw  that  the  key  to  a  mother's  heart 
is  the  admiration  of  the  child.  However  much 
I  find  my  serenity  disturbed  by  the  sometimes 
unreasonable  exactions  of  the  adults,  I  rarely 
grow  impatient  with  the  little  ones.  Possibly 
the  fact  that  two  generations  cluster  around  my 
hearth-stone  and  fill  it  with  sunshine,  gives  me 
a  grand-paternal  interest  in  the  babies. 

Photography  seems  to  be  in  some  families 
one  of  the  rites  or  ordinances  of  childhood.  My 
little  daughter  was  asked  by  a  friend,  "  Mol- 
ly, how  is  your  baby  brother  ?  "  "  Oh,  he  is  all 
right,"  said  she,  "  he  has  been  baptised,  vaccin- 
ated, and  had  his  picture  taken  !  " 

Like  good  Ben  Adhem,  who  desired  the  an- 
gel of  light  to  write  him  as  "one  who  loved 
his  fellow  man,"  I  would  be  written  as  one 
who  loved  babies  and  children.  To  me  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  poems  is  George  McDon- 
ald's— 

The  Baby. 

Where  did  you  come  from,  baby  dear? 
Out  of  the  everywhere  into  here. 

Where  did  you  get  your  eyes  so  blue? 
Out  of  the  sky,  as  I  came  through. 

Where  did  you  get  that  little  tear? 
I  found  it  waiting  when  I  got  here. 

Whence  that  three-cornered  smile  of  bliss? 
Three  angels  gave  me  at  once  a  kiss. 


Where  did  you  get  that  pearly  ear? 
God  spoke,  and  it  came  forth  to  hear. 

But  how  did  you  come  to  us,  my  dear? 
God  thought  about  you,  and  so  I  am  here. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Gardner,  next  introduced,  in  reply- 
ing to  the  toast,  said  (in  a  half  serious, 
half  humorous  way)  as  follows  : 

Photography  From  A  Social  Point  of  View. 

There  are  many  occupations  or  professions 
so  distinctly  graded  that  it  is  decidedly  difficult 
for  any  large  number  that  may  be  found  in 
their  ranks  to  rise  above  the  social  status  in 
which  society  has  bound  them. 

For  example,  if  a  man  is  a  hostler,  or  a  bar- 
ber, a  shoemaker  or  a  common  laborer,  it  so 
fixes  his  social  position  in  society,  that  if  he 
wishes  t  rise  out  of  it  he  is  forced  to  change 
his  profession  for  one  to  which  society  has 
awarded  a  higher  grade. 

So  far  as  photographers  are  concerned  this 
iron  chain  by  which  the  different  classes  are 
bound  as  yet  lies  loosely  about  them,  and  it  re- 
mains for  them  to  say  what  position  they  will 
occupy  in  the  social  element  of  society.  At 
present  the  craft  is  as  varied  as  the  different 
species  of  dogs — it  has  in  it  the  elements  of 
the  bull,  the  St.  Bernard,  the  mongrel,  the 
greyhound,  the  pug,  and  the  diminutive  lap- 
dog. 

Please  do  not  infer,  however,  from  this  home- 
ly simile,  that  I  believe  photographers  to  be 
dogs  !  though  in  many  cases  they  are  obliged 
to  work  harder  for  even  a  scanty  living  than 
the  brute  that  wakes  at  their  call. 

In  the  old  world  the  grades  of  labor  are 
even  more  distinctly  marked  than  in.  the  new. 
There,  if  a  man  happens  to  be  a  trader  or  me- 
chanic, there  is  no  hope  of  his  ever  being  any- 
thing else  ;  but  here  (in  the  new  world)  a  man 
may  be  a  rail-splitter,  and  yet  rise  to  the  high- 
est honors  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  people  to 
bestow.  Even  a  photographer,  if  not  neglect- 
ful of  the  political  primary  meetings  of  his 
district,  may  rise  to  be  an  alderman,  provided 
he  be  an  adopted  citizen  from  some  foreign 
isle  !  It  has  been  said  and  oft  repeated,  that 
' '  any  profession  that  implies  scholarship,  im- 
plies it  to  the  extent  that  it  opens  the  door  to 
the  better  circles  of  society."  If  this  be  true, 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  a  photographer 
should  not  be  as  highly  esteemed  as  the  doctor 
of  divinity,  for  he  requires  quite  as  much  men- 
tal discipline  and  genuine  piety  to  keep  his 
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tongue  from  speaking  guile,  especiall)  when 
attempting  to  make  beautiful  some  pug-nosed 
infant,  or  red-haired,  pock-marked,  cross-eyed 
maiden. 

Ho  must  have,  tOO,  all  the  sagacity  of  the 
lawyer,  or  he  will  fail  to  prove  to  half  his  pat- 
rons that  their  shadows  are  truthful  or  flatter- 
ing !  And  last  of  all  he  requires  the  skill  of 
the  chemist,  so  that  he  may  mix  and  handle 
the  chemicals  with  which  he  deals,  that  they 
may  never  fail  to  act  in  harmony  with  his  own 
wishes,  and  without  disturbing  the  equilibrium 
of  his  subject. 

Now  I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  all  intelli- 
gent photographers  that  it  is  as  much  their 
duty  to  read  daily  a  chapter  from  the  Book  of 
Job  as  it  is  the  duty  of  the  most  saintly  divine, 
for  it  is  his  business  to  simply  preach  patience, 
while  they  are  forced  to  continually  practice  it. 
He  should  be  familiar,  too,  with  the  physi- 
cian's art,  for  he  is  often  in  want  of  an  anti- 
dote to  the  poisons  he  daily  handles,  and  which 
are,  perhaps,  imperceptibly  though  certainly 
undermining  both  his  mental  and  physical 
strength. 

And  now  let  me  say  in  closing,  and  I  say 
it  seriously,  that  the  student  of  photography 
who  has  a  quick  eye  to  see  the  vast  field  of 
study  which  this  art-science  involves,  will  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  there  is  no  end  to  it ;  and 
to  know  all,  and  be  a  master  in  all,  is  quite  be- 
yond the  reach  of  even  the  most  gigantic  in- 
tellect the  world  has  yet  produced.  Here, 
then,  is  a  work  worthy  the  attention  of  the 
best  minds ;  for  it  embraces  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  entire  realm  both  of  science  and 
art. 

Our  best  students  in  art  have  proved  to  be 
our  most  successful  photographers,  and  our 
best  chemists  have  always  been  their  right 
hand  men,  and  it  has  been  proven  that  nei- 
ther could  succeed  in  the  highest  degree  with- 
out the  other. 

To  such  as  these  there  has  been  no  bar  to 
exclude  them  from  the  best  social  circles  of 
either  wealth  or  intellect ;  and  by  holding  this 
vantage  ground  the  most  refined  pleasures  of 
the  highest  civilization  have  been  theirs  to  en- 
joy- 
Surely  with  examples  like  these  the  most 
humble  student  of  photography  should  take 
courage,  and  strive  at  least  to  master  the  theo- 
ries and  become  familiar  with  the  science  and 
rules  of  art  its  practice  involves.  To  be  satis- 
fied with  knowing  simply  what  has  daily  to  be 
practiced  is  the  sure  way  to  breed  dislike,  and 


lower  the  dignity  tii.it  the   prof<    lion   should 
justly  claim.    Such  woi ^  musl  m<  •  itabl 
to  til*-  nii.Ni  disastrous  results,  from  a 
point  of  view,  and  at  lasl  sink  its  subject  into 
such  a  slough  of  despond  that  In-  will  In-  for.  ed 
to  cry  out — 

"The  thorns  that  I  have  reaped  are  of  the  tree  I 
planted  ; 
They  have  torn  me  and  I  bleed. 
I  should  have  known  what  fruit   would    spring 
from  such  a  seed  " 
[Applause.] 

The  President.  I  now  have  the  pleas- 
ure to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  J.  P.  Garrish. 

The  Doctor,  who  is  presiding  officer  of 
the  Farmers'  Club,  then  made  an  eloquent 
extemporaneous  address,  reviewing  the  early 
days  of  the  art  and  recalling  several  almost 
forgotten  facts,  but  unfortunately  we  have 
no  notes  of  it. 

The  President.  Mr.  Thos.  D.  Stetson, 
the  President  of  the  Polytechnic  Section, 
will  now  make  a  few  remarks  as  a  member 
of  the  Institute. 

Mr.  Stetson  believed  in  the  American  Insti- 
tute. He  worked  for  it.  It  was  a  privilege 
to  bear  a  part  of  the  labor  this  institution  is 
doing  in  aiming  to  encourage  honest  work.  It 
caused  improvements ;  it  diffused  a  knowl- 
edge of  improvements ;  it  aided  to  teach  the 
use  of  improvements.  We  live  in  an  age 
which  brought  duties  as  well  as  blessings. 
The  Episcopal  prayer  book  don't  go  far 
enough  when  it  tells  us  to  give  thanks  for  pre- 
serving our  lives.  We  thank  God  that  we 
were  born,  and  especially  in  this  age,  and  in 
this  country.  It  is  Christian  to  work  for 
others  as  we  do  in  associating  in  the  American 
Institute.  .    • 

It  is  not  beyond  our  sphere  to  foster  and  de- 
velope  an  appreciation  of  beauty  as  well  as 
use.  The  great  mass  of  the  people  need  de- 
veloping in  this  important  branch  and  source 
of  happiness.  One  duty  of  the  Photograph- 
ical  Section  is  to  propose  and  urge  ways  to 
reward,  encourage,  bring  out  and  appreciate 
fine  art.  We  want  decorative  art  the  lowest 
grade  ;  we  want  art  proper  ;  things  of  beauty 
for  their  own  sakes  ;  possibly  we  may  encour- 
age high  art,  the  depicting  of  nobility  of  spirit 
far  above  our  ordinary  experience.  All  are 
elevating.     We  want  them. 

Photographers  often  miss  in  the  artistic  fac- 
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ulty.  Full  of  the  chemistry  and  manipula- 
tion, they  fail  in  pose  and  expression — artistic 
conception.  Outdoor  artists  sometimes  amus- 
ingly fail  in  getting  the  inspiration  of  their 
subjects.  It  is  not  all,  perhaps  not  any  of  it, 
the  fault  of  photography.  It  is  largely  the 
lack  o f  something  in  the  photographer. 
Among  instances  he  cited  the  main  entrance  to 
Druid  Hill  Park  in  Baltimore,  where  the  instru- 
ment had  been  placed  so  as  to  get  the  en- 
trance building,  but  almost  entirely  miss  the 
grand  view  of  the  road  beyond  with  its  two 
lines  of  mammoth .  vases  that  mainly  enchant- 
ed the  landscape  lover.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
the  great  work  of  the  Institute  to  not  only  pro- 
mote the  picturing  by  photography  but  to  pro- 
mote the  aims  that  the  picturing  is  for,  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  by  mak- 
ing the  community  more  appreciative  of  artis- 
tic merit.  We  may  and  should  not  merely 
discover  and  publish  the  unfortunate  want  of 
appreciation  in  the  community,  but  do  much 
by  just  and  widely  diffused  criticism  and  by 
prizes  and  honors  to  remove  it.     [Applause.] 

The  President.     Our  friend  Mr.  Beach 
will  now  address  you  on — 

Some  Aspects  of  Amateur  Photography. 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  President  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photography,  responded  to  the  toast 
by  describing  how  the  amateur  takes  up  pho- 
tography, some  of  the  difficulties  he  encount- 
ers, and  some  of  the  curious  notions  he  enter- 
tains of  how  the  apparatus  should  be  operated. 
As  his  knowledge  advanced  he  threw  aside  his 
cheap  machine,  and  purchased  more  costly 
and  better  ones.  By  doing  better  work  he 
experimented  in  some  of  the  many  applications 
of  photography  to  different  branches  of  science, 
and  by  patient  investigation  often  discovered 
something  of  value  to  the  community.  Some 
of  the  best  formulas  for  the  development  of 
dry  plates  had  originated  with  amateurs.  An 
incident  of  how  the  amateur  aids  the  profes- 
sional photographer  was  related.  A  gentle- 
man spent  his  summer  vacation  near  a  country 
village,  in  which  was  a  resident  photographer 
barely  able  to  earn  his  support ;  while  taking 
pictures,  attracted  by  operating  his  instrument, 
many  persons  asked  him  to  take  their  photo- 
graphs and  what  they  cost.  He  always  told 
them  he  would  take  a  negative,  and  as  it  cost 
so  little  he  would  charge  them  nothing.  He 
would  make  them  a  present  of  the  negative, 
and  if  they  wished  any  prints  they  could  de- 


liver the  plate  to  the  village  photographer  who 
would  accommodate  them.  He  had  previous- 
ly advised  the  photographer  to  charge  a  good 
price  for  the  work.  In  a  short  time  his  orders 
became  so  plenty  that  he  was  soon  placed  in 
very  comfortable  circumstances.  Thus  it  was 
shown  while  there  may  appear  to  be  an  antag- 
onism between  the  professional  and  amateur, 
he  frequently  renders  to  the  former  substantial 
benefit.     [Applause.] 

The  President.     The  next  toast  will  be 
responded  to  by  Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge 


Photography  as  an  Auxiliary  in  Education. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you,  gentlemen,  how 
much  more  sensitive  the-  eye  is  than  the  ear  ? 
or  did  it  ever  strike  you  how  much  more  re- 
tentive the  eye  is  of  a  beautiful  picture  or  of 
an  ordinary  engraving  than  of  a  printed  page  ? 
Why  is  it  therefore  that  the  camera,  the  lan- 
tern and  the  stereoscope  have  not  been  more 
generally  employed  in  the  great  work  of  sys- 
tematized education  ?  Is  there  anything  more 
engaging  to  old  or  young  ?  and,  because  they 
are  so,  should  they  be  regarded  as  toys  ?  Is 
there  anything  more  instructive  ?  Look  at 
that  beautiful  transparency.  What  can  be 
more  impressive  ;  what  more  effective  in  re- 
lieving the  dull  tedium  of  the  class  room  ? 
what  can  exceed  the  interest  fine  pictures  of 
that  class  awaken,  especially  when  supple- 
mented by  a  few  fitly  chosen  words  ?  and  what 
can  induce  such  self-forgetfulness  ? 

I  cannot  conceive  why  it  is  still  deemed  nec- 
essary to  deprive  exuberant  youth  of  anything 
that  makes  life  joyous,  and  to  ignore  for  a  few 
generations  more  that  inherent  and  innocent 
thirst  for  facts  which  Nature  has  so  generous- 
ly implanted. 

And  what  cannot  be  successfully  illustrated 
by  the  camera  and  lantern  ?  Scarcely  a  sin- 
gle subject,  science,  or  art  may  not  be  eluci- 
dated by  them.  It  is  not  to  say  that  beautiful 
landscapes,  or  celebrated  people,  a  fine  piece 
of  statuary,  historical  piles  of  architecture,  or 
any  of  the  creations  of  human  genius,  or  even 
river  and  lake  or  sea,  can  be  faithfully  portray- 
ed— and,  by  the  way,  whoever  not  having  seen 
it  for  himself  could  form  a  just  conception  of 
that  grand  old  ocean,  beside  whose  murmuring 
waves  we  sit  to-day,  unless  the  camera  depict- 
ed it — that  tireless  deep  whose  monotonous 
flow  suggests  eternity !    What  but  photogra- 
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phj  can  ever  successfully  counterfeit  the  work 

Of  wind  and  wave,  Of  sun  and  shade  upon  its 
surface ! 

And  how  many  of  the  world's  marvels,  or 
even  the  commonest  of  our  daily  surroundings, 

had  we  a  rational  idea  of  before  photography 
lent  its  unerring  aid  !  How  grotesque  were 
our  fancies  regarding  the  movements  of  ani- 
mal and  man,  that  have  been  gazed  on  time 
out  of  memory  by  millions  of  our  species  ! 
And  by  means  of  it  what  have  we  not  learned 
of  the  spectrum,  and  of  existing  worlds  unseen 
by  mortal  !  What  of  the  pale  beams  we  call 
the  nebula?,  or  of  the  microcosms  that  feed 
upon  us  and  bring  death  !  What  of  those  re- 
productions by  camera  and  microscope,  etc., 
that  detect  the  minute  forms  of  vegetable  fiber, 
and  the  purity  and  quality  of  everything  we 
eat  and  wear ;  and  what  of  those  strange  rec- 
ords of  the  pulsations  of  human  life  in  health 
and  sickness  and  in  dissolution  ! 

And  the  stereoscope.  Why  has  that  lost 
our  grasp  ?  Was  ever  so  complete  a  charm 
conferred  by  instrument,  whether  in  the  quiet 
of  the  fireside,  by  land  or  sea,  in  city  or  wil- 
derness, at  home  or  abroad,  anywhere  and 
everywhere,  of  family,  friend  or  foe  ?  By 
means  of  it  and  within  the  compass  of  a  few 
square  inches  the  whole  world  revolves,  and 
all  mankind,  of  ever}'  race  and  tongue  can 
read,  without  interpreter  and  without  mistake. 
Not  only  this,  the  stereoscope  has  made  an- 
other conquest — the  past  becomes  the  everliv- 
ing  present. 

But  I  will  not  weary  you.  Pictorial  language 
was  the  first  our  race  possessed,  and  heaven 
knows  if  it  may  not  be  the  lasting  one.  Sure- 
ly, then,  should  not  the  lantern,  the  camera, 
and  stereoscope  be  found  in  every  school,  if 
not  in  every  household  ?     [Applause.] 

To  Mr.  Henry  M.  Parkhurst  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following,  who  by  reason  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  was  not  called  on 
by  the  President,  but  kindly  supplies  his 
notes. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Your  introductory  remarks,  Mr.  President, 
have  relieved  my  mind  upon  a  doubtful  ques- 
tion, whether  I  had  a  right  to  call  myself  an 
Amateur  Photographer.  I  can  now  read  my 
title  clear  in  the  near  future.  I  came  here 
with  a  few  plates  to  expose.  I  was  indebted 
to  your  kindness  for  directing  the  camera,  ad- 
justing the  focus,  taking  off  the  cap,  and  put- 


ting  it  on.     'I'lic    negatives    wen 

That    is    the   first    Step.      The    next    will   be    to 

send  them  to  Mr.  Roche  to  deydope,  when  he 

has  finished  the  arctic  scenery.  Then  I  shall 
send  the  negatives  to  Mr.  Lewis  to  print  and 
mount  and  send  the  finished  pictures  to  you 
as  my  credentials.  Of  course  you  will  say, 
Did  you  make  these  pictures  ?  Certainly,  I 
reply  ;  if  I  did  not,  who  did  ?  Besides,  "  they 
all  do  it,"  even  the  professionals  of  38  years 
standing.  I  go  into  the  gallery  of  my  friend 
upon  my  right  (Mr.  Bogardus)  to  have  my  pic- 
ture taken.  He  hands  me  over  to  his  artist  to 
pose  me  and  expose  his  plate.  Another  takes 
it  and  developes  it ;  he  knows  nothing,  he 
says,  about  developers.  Another  prints  it  ; 
aad  all  the  professional  does  is  to  put  his 
name  upon  the  back ;  nay,  even  that  is  done 
for  him  by  his  employee.  Now  if  the  profes- 
sionals can  take  their  pictures  upon  the  legal 
maxim,  "  qui  facit  per  alium  facit  per  se," 
"  he  who  does  a  thing  by  the  agency  of  anoth- 
er does  it  himself,"  surely  we  who  are  merely 
dabbling  in  dry  plates  can  avail  ourselves  of 
the  same  principle,  and  claim  to  be  amateur 
photographers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge,  who  was  cut  off 
by  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  contributes  the 
following  humorous  paper  on — 

Lost  Friends. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

The  subject  of  the  toast  appeals  to  my  feel- 
ings, for,  like  many  another  amateur,  photog- 
raphy has  cost  me  many  a  friend.  In  reply  I 
can  only  speak  of  the  friends  and  how  I  have 
lost  them.  My  experience  will  stand  for  that 
of  almost  any  of  my  brother  amateurs  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted. 

It  was  with  a  sense  of  misgiving,  shortly 
after  I  had  my  apparatus  in  working  order, 
that  I  heard  a  stylish  young  lady  of  my  ac- 
quaintance, of  the  type  known  as  a  dizzy 
blonde  say,  with  the  most  bewitching  smile  on 
her  pouting  lips,  ' '  Now  you  have  an  instru- 
ment, you  must  take  my  picture."  Doubting 
my  own  ability  as  well  as  that  of  my  sitter,  I 
struggled  against  the  fate  as  long  as  possible  ; 
but  it  had  to  be  done,  and  when  done  a  proof 
was  demanded.  There  was  no  photographer 
near,  no  sensitized  paper  within  reach,  and  the 
"blue  print "  was  the  only  thing  with  which  I 
could  meet  the  demand.  When  presented  to 
her,  with  a  candor  which  was  more  cutting 
than  charming,  she  said  "I  like  photographs 
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a  great  deal  better  than  those  things ;"  then 
added,  "I  don't  think  this  looks  much  like 
me  ;  can't  you  take  photographs  ? "  I  explain- 
ed as  well  as  I  could  in  regard  to  printing,  etc. , 
when  she  finally  concluded  the  conversation, 
turning  her  blue  eyes  reproachfully  toward 
me,  by  saying,  "  Bogardus  made  a  great  deal 
nicer  picture  of  me  than  that."  Need  I  say 
that  the  negative  was  intensified  by  means  of 
a  very  large  hammer,  and  that  I  had  irretrieva- 
bly lost  a  friend. 

Friend  No.  2  was  also  a  lady,  a  teacher  of  a 
bible  class,  stylish  in  dress,  with  a  figure  to 
captivate  the  artist  and  break  the  heart  of  a 
photographer.  One  day  she  invited  me  to  go 
on  a  little  private  excursion  to  the  country 
residence  of  the  Sunday-school  superintend- 
ent. As  I  turned  away  after  accepting,  I  re- 
ceived a  most  bewitching  look  from  her  bril- 
liant black  eyes,  and  the  suggestion  that  I  had 
better  bring  my  instrument  along  ;  I  felt  that 
it  was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  I  was 
about  to  lose  another  friend.  The  day  came 
and  we  had  our  excursion  with  a  dozen  ladies 
and  as  many  gentlemen  ;  of  course  a  group  had 
to  be  taken.  In  the  first  picture  somebody 
laughed,  and  in  the  second  somebody  moved  ; 
in  fact,  somebody  included  nearly  everyone  in 
the  group.  Finally  I  arranged  them  in  a  tol- 
erably satisfactory  manner  so  that  moving  was 
not  likely  to  be  other  than  intentional.  I  told 
them  I  was  ready,  and,  just  as  the  cap  came 
off,  some  one  in  the  front  row  shouted,  "  open 
your  mouths."  Fancy  the  effect.  To  my 
horrified  sight  the  most  of  them  appeared  as 
though  the  tops  of  their  heads  were  islands 
with  a  yawning  gulf  encircling  them  in  the 
place  where  the  mouth  should  have  been.  I 
was  discouraged,  but  I  essayed  two  or  there 
more  plates.  Before  I  finished  I  succeeded  in 
making  exposures  on  all  of  my  twelve  plates. 
My  charming  Sunday-schoolteacher  remarked, 
as  we  parted,  "  Now  you  will  send  us  proofs 
of  those  as  soon  as  you  can  ;  we  are  very  anx- 
ious to  see  them."  The  remark  was  echoed 
by  all  the  twenty-four  persons  present,  and  I 
began  to  think  that  the  excursion  was  likely  to 
be  rather  a  costly  affair  for  me.  1  religiously 
printed  one  of  each,  of  the  five  half  passable 
negatives  and  sent  a  set  to  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  friends.  Need  I  remark  that  none  of 
them  speak  to  me  now,  and  when  I  pass  any 
of  the  ladies  there  is  an  acidity  apparent  in  the 
air  which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  crime 
which  I  committed. 

My  next  misery  befell  me  in  the  country. 


There  were  a  dozen  houses  in  the  town  where 
I  spent  my  summer  vacations.  I  knew  most 
of  the  families  and  was  related  to  several. 
Of  course  at  the  place  where  I  boarded  for  the 
summer  the  house  had  to  be  taken  from  the 
front,  with  all  the  windows  open  and  all  the 
family  sitting  on  the  front  door-step  looking 
at  the  camera.  Then  a  view  of  the  house  was 
taken  from  the  rear,  with  all  the  windows 
open,  likewise  all  the  doors.  This  time  there 
was  a  person  in  each  of  the  windows,  and  each 
of  the  doors  was  decorated  in  the  same  way. 
All  the  picturesque  little  bits  in  the  way  of 
wash-tubs,  clothes-poles  and  other  accessorie 
were  carefully  removed.  My  friends  professed 
themselves  delighted  with  them,  and  then  they 
said  I  must  go  over  to  cousin  So-and-so's 
house  and  take  a  photograph  of  it.  I  was  per- 
suaded and  exposed  two  plates  on  it  and  came 
home  and  found  they  had  been  wasted,  for  the 
exposure  was  not  quick  enough  to  catch  trees 
which  were  in  violent  motion  ;  so  two  other 
plates  had  to  be  expended.  The  upshot  of 
the  matter  was  that  I  used  up  one  8  x  10  plate 
on  every  house  in  the  village.  They  were  de- 
lighted even  with  the  blue  prints  of  their 
houses ;  but  the  sequel  was  awful.  When  I 
left  they  all  invited  me  to  send  them  a  nicely 
mounted  print  of  their  particular  house ;  and 
they  would  like  both  views,  because  they  did 
not  know  which  was  the  best.  These  prints 
have  not  been  sent,  and  I  am  morally  certain 
that  I  have  238  mortal  enemies  where  I  for- 
merly had  friends. 

If  such  things  continue  the  amateur  photog- 
rapher will  be  in  the  position  of  the  left-hand- 
ed son  of  the  great  prophet,  in  regard  to  whom 
it  is  prophesied — "  his  hand  will  be  against 
ever}-  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him." 

The  hours  sped  quickly  on,  the  happy 
hits  of  the  speeches  being  loudly  and  fre- 
quently applauded,  when  at  length  the 
Chairman  gravely  announced  the  fact  that 
time  and  tide,  boat  and  train  were  inexor- 
able, and  the  mirthful  diners  dignifiedly 
dispersed. 

Several  kind  friends  have  sent  us  some 
spare  copies  of  the  January  Bulletin. 
Now  we  can  supply  a  few  more  full  sub- 
scriptions to  date  for  1S84,  or  complete 
those  which  are  lacking. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

New  York,  Sept.  2,  1884. 

President  Newton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  have  received  three  numbers 
of  Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin  ; 
from  the  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, several  numbers  of  their  journal ;  also  of 
Photography y  the  new  publication  in  Chi- 
cago, and  a  communication  from  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain  in  relation  to 
an  exhibition  to  be  held  this  year,  commencing 
October  4th  and  closing  November  13th. 

Pres.  Newton.      The  report  of  committees. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  Executive  Committee 
would  report  that  the  next  meeting  will  be  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  Photographic 
Literature  by  distinguished  members  of  the 
association  and  invited  guests. 

The  annual  Field  Day  Excursion  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Institute 
took  place  as  appointed  on  Thursday,  Aug. 
28th,  at  Coney  Island.  The  amateurs  and 
professionals  were  out  in  full  force  and  cap- 
tured everything  of  interest  they  chanced  to 
see.  The  members  of  the  detective  camera 
squad  allowed  no  beautiful  face  or  form  to 
pass  them  by  unnoticed,  and  hence,  there  is 
no  doubt,  more  pictures  were  taken  than  on 
any  former  field  day  of  the  Section. 

At  4:30  P.  M.  the  officers  and  representatives 
of  the  party  were  called  together  and  tested 
the  relative  strength  of  their  guns  by  firing  at 
each  other.  After  thus  exhausting  both  their 
powder  and  their  strength,  they  retreated 
to  one  of  the  spacious  private  dining  rooms 
of  the  Hotel  Brighton,  where  was  admin- 
istered to  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and 
hungry  such  restoratives  as  their  several  cases 
demanded.  Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  under 
this  treatment  in  less  than  an  hour  the  tongues 
of  the  dumb  were  unloosed,  and  naught  was 
heard  save  the  sallies  of  wit  and  wisdom  that 
put  the  table  in  a  roar.  President  Newton 
spoke  learnedly  but  facetiously  on  the  ques- 
tion, "What  is  an  Amateur,  and  what  is  a 
professional  ?  "  and  so  muddled  the  heads  of 
all  present  that  when  they  parted  each  was 
mentally  asking  the  question — "  What  am  I  ?  " 
and  the  answer  came  reverberating  through 
his  brain,  "no  one  can  tell!"  Next  followed 
Mr.  Abraham  Bogardus  on  "  Photographic 
Conventions;  their  Uses  and  Abuses."  The 
tone    of    the    speech,  like  the    character    of 


the  man,  was  warm  an. I   genial,  and  w 
ceived  with   heart}    applause.     This    wa 
lowed  by  Col,  V.  M.  Wilcox  on  "  Photograph- 
it  development,"  who  treated  this  subject  from 
an  entirely   different  point  of  view   from  that 
which  professional  photographers  u.suall> 
skier  it.     He  cleverly  proved  that  photograph- 
ers have  much  to  develope  besides  their  plates, 
and  that  the  art  required  men  of  brain  as  well 
as  hands. 

Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood  responded  to  the 
toast,  "The  Ladies  and  Babies,"  and  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks  demonstrated  that  if  not 
for  these,  portrait  photography  would  be 
naught  but  a  barren  field ;  that  the  esthetic 
taste  now  noticeable  in  all  first-class  galleries 
would  vanish,  and  the  culture  and  refinement 
now  essential  to  success  on  the  part  of  both 
employer  and  employee  would  give  place  to 
ignorance  and  impudence.  Mr.  Rockwood 
closed  by  reading  a  short  poem  apropos  to  his 
subject,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Gard- 
ner, who  spoke  of  photography  from  a  social 
point  of  view.  We  can  give  no  extracts  of  it 
here  without  quoting  the  entire  speech,  and 
the  limits  of  our  report  will  not  permit,  for  it 
was  an  epitome  in  itself,  and  so  compressed 
and  woven  together  that  to  take  a  part  would 
only  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  Dr.  J. 
P.  Garrish,  President  of  the  Farmer's  Club, 
followed  by  responding  to  the  toast,  "Photog- 
raphy ;  its  Birth  and  Early  History. "  This 
served  as  a  reminder  to  some  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  craft  of  facts  that  had  no  doubt  well 
nigh  slipped  their  memory,  and  of  disputes 
that  have  arisen  from  time  to  time  as  to  who 
was  really  first  in  discovering  the  essential 
principles  on  which  photography  is  based. 
Mr.  Thos.  D.  Stetson,  President  of  the  Poly- 
techic,  then  spoke  of  the  American  Institute — 
the  good  work  it  had  done,  what  it  was  now 
doing,  and  what  is  was  competent  to  accom- 
plish in  the  future.  Mr.  Stetson  was  follow-ed 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  who  spoke  of  some  phases 
of  "  Amateur  Photography."  This  speech,  like 
Mr.  Gardner's,  to  do  it  justice  should  be  quoted 
entire. 

Mr.  P.  A.  McGeorge  responded  to  the  toast, 
"  Photography  as  an  Auxiliary  in  Education." 
This  response  bore  the  evidence  of  forethought 
and  careful  study,  and  contained  many  useful 
and  beautiful  thoughts  in  the  most  apt  and  fit- 
ting forms  of  expression. 

At  the  close  of  this  speech  a  motion  pre- 
vailed to  adjourn,  and  thus  ended  the  field  day 
dinner  of  1884. 
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The  report  was  adopted. 

Pres.  Newton.  We  have  this  evening  two 
papers,  one  by  Mr.  Faris  on  Photo.  Reminis- 
cences, and  one  by  Mr.  Grenier  on  Line  Work 
Negatives. 

Photographic  Reminiscences. 

Although  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  an  eye 
in  the  back  of  the  head,  yet  it  is  sometimes 
profitable  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  at  the 
ground  over  which  we  have  passed. 

One  object  in  printing  these  few  reminis- 
cences of  olden  time  is  to  acquaint  in  some 
small  degree  those  who  now  practice  the  art- 
science  of  photography  with  some  of  the  trials 
and  tribulations  the  pioneers  had  to  undergo. 

The  Dagurreeotype  (the  foundation  of  the 
photographic  superstructure)  did  not  spring 
fully  perfected  from  the  brain  of  its  illustrious 
inventor ;  but  the  grand  discovery  that  the  im- 
age formed  by  the  camera  obscura  could  be  se- 
cured and  rendered  permanent  in  all  its  beauti- 
ful detail  was  there,  ready  to  be  brought  to 
greater  perfection  and  utilized  in  the  efiorts 
and  experiments  of  others. 

Daguerre  himself  was  unable  to  produce  a 
picture  of  the  living  subject  on  account  of  the 
length  of  time  required  to  make  the  impres- 
sion, the  iodide  of  silver  formed  on  the  sur- 
face of  his  plate  not  being  sufficiently  sensitive 
to  the  action  of  light. 

Prof.  Morse  of  telegraphic  fame  (who  was 
in  France  when  the  discovery  of  Daguerre  was 
made  public)  in  connection  with  Dr.  Draper 
of  New  York,  were,  I  think,  the  first  to  use 
the  fumes  of  bromine  in  connection  with  io- 
dine as  an  accelerator.  This  was  the  first 
great  stride  towards  utilizing  and  rendering 
practical  this  stupendous  discover)-. 

To  be  able  to  make  an  impression  without 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  on  the  object  was  the 
great  desideratum  ;  in  other  words,  to  make  a 
picture  in  the  shade. 

I  recollect  very  vividly  the  first  time  I  ever 
had  my  daguerreotype  taken.  After  polishing 
the  plate  as  well  as  we  knew  how  with  our 
very  imperfect  appliances  and  exposing  it  to 
the  fumes  of  iodine  until  it  assumed  the  requi- 
site golden  color  (we  had  a  piece  of  gilded 
metal  for  a  guide  as  to  color),  it  was  placed  in 
the  rude  camera.  It  required  a  sitting  of  fully 
five  minutes  with  the  sunlight  streaming 
through  a  large  pane  of  blue  glass  held  in  the 
hands  of  my  co-experimentalist.  You  may  be 
sure  I  was  glad  when  the  sitting  was  over. 
After  duly  placing  the  plate  over  the  mercury 


bath  and  heating  it  to  the  right  degree,  you 
may  imagine  with  what  anxiety  we  took  turns 
in  watching,  through  the  small  piece  of  glass  in 
the  front  of  the  mercury  box,  the  gradual  de- 
velopment of  the  picture.  The  result  was 
thought  to  be  wonderful  ;  in  fact,  it  was  toler- 
ably good  considering  the  circumstances.  Of 
course,  the  eyes  were  minus ;  if  I  could  have 
kept  them  stiller  they  would  doubtless  have 
been  more  distinct.  This  was  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  accelerating  property  of  bro- 
mine. 

After  the  discovery  that  bromine  made  the 
plates  much  more  sensitive  to  light,  we  found 
it  also  made  them  much  more  sensitive  to  oth- 
er influences.  Then  the  trouble  commenced, 
as  bromine  proved  very  fractious  and  intracta- 
ble. We  did  not  know  at  that  time  the  best 
manner  of  applying  the  fumes  to  the  plate. 
Various  means  were  devised  to  accomplish  the 
desired  end. 

The  first  bath  that  was  used  was  simply  a 
wooden  box,  the  inside  in  the  shape  of  an  in- 
verted cone,  with  a  place  to  insert  a  small  bot- 
tle in  the  bottom  containing  a  little  bromine 
and  water.  The  way  it  was  used  was  to  re- 
move the  stopper  of  the  bottle  and  let  it  re- 
main open  for  the  requisite  time  with  the  lid 
of  the  box  closed  ;  then  quickly  inserting  the 
stopper  and  removing  the  bottle,  and  turning 
the  box  upside  down  in  order  that  the  fumes 
might  be  distributed  as  equally  as  possible  ; 
then  placing  the  plate  (after  it  had  been  coated 
over  the  iodine)  in  the  box  until  the-bromine 
had  acted  sufficiently.  Another  plan,  a  great 
improvement  on  the  foregoing,  was  a  box  with 
a  lever  projecting,  by  which  the  stopper  of  the 
bottle  could  be  removed  and  replaced  as  often 
as  was  necessary  to  charge  the  box  ;  the  box 
also  contained  a  fan  to  distribute  the  vapor. 
This  was  termed  the  pump  bath.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  bromine  was  the  sticking-point, 
as  every  daguerreotypist  will  recollect,  espec- 
ially if  he  has  had  the  pleasant  experience  of 
being  "stuck."  Sometimes  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  get  a  good  result  for  days  at  a  time. 
Frequently  the  plate  would  come  off  the  mer- 
cury bath  without  the  slightest  trace  of  a  pic- 
ture ;  then  we  would  get  perhaps  an  eye  and 
a  half,  and  part  of  a  beautiful  nose  ;  all  the 
rest  would  be  covered  by  a  dense  fog.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  at  this  early  stage  of  the 
art  we  did  not  know  why  these  things  were. 
As  there  was  no  Prof.  Stubbs  (who  was  sup- 
posed to  know  everything)  to  whom  we  could 
apply  for  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  had 
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to  work  it  OUt  each  for  himself;  One  knew 
very  Utile  more  than  another;  we  were  all  in 

the  same  boat.    After  the  bromine  wascom- 

biiu'u!  with  other  substances,  such  as  lime, 
chloride  of  iodine,  etc.,  the  coating  of  the  plate 
was  much  more  easily  managed. 

Another  difficulty  we  encountered  was  the 
solarization  of  the  whites ;  the  shirt-bosom 
and  collar  would  come  out  a  beautiful  steel 
blue,  as  if  the  laundress  had  given  them  sever- 
al extra  dips  in  her  blueing  solution.  This 
was  remedied  in  a  degree  by  covering  the  lin- 
en with  pieces  of  black  silk  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  exposure. 

The  greatest  improvement,  in  my  opinion, 
ever  made  in  daguerreotyping  was  (as  im- 
provements frequently  are,)  the  result  of  acci- 
dent. A  Mr.  Johnston,  one  of  Plumbe's  oper- 
ators in  New  York,  after  coating  a  plate  as 
usual  over  the  iodine  and  then  over  the  bro- 
mine, accidentally  returned  it  to  the  iodine  box 
and  coated  it  the  third  time.  Thinking,  of 
course,  the  plate  was  spoiled  he  concluded  to 
try  if  it  was  so  in  the  camera.  After  devel- 
oping he  was  agreeably  surprised,  not  only  to 
see  a  picture,  but  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
chemical  effects  he  ever  produced. 

Previous  to  this  improvement  the  daguerreo- 
type presented  a  cold,  metallic  appearance 
without  much  body.  In  short  they  were  very 
unsatisfactory  as  a  picture.  After  the  triple 
coating  came  into  use  the  pictures  were  all 
that  could  be  desired  ;  they  possessed  a  warmth 
and  depth  of  tone  that  was  very  pleasing. 
The  whites  especially,  which  heretofore  were 
so  hard  to  manage,  assumed  their  true  value. 

It  does  one  good,  even  in  this  day  of  start- 
ling improvements  in  photography,  to  examine 
some  of  those  fine  old  daguerreotypes  with 
their  beauty  of  detail,  exquisite  modelling, 
softness  and  harmony  of  tone  ;  they  stand  un- 
rivalled by  pictures  produced  with  any  subse- 
quent process.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  a 
new  industry  or  in  the  application  of  a  new 
discovery  how  one  improvement  suggests  an- 
other, in  the  manner  of  polishing  a  plate,  for 
instance.  We  first  used  finely  pulverized  rot- 
ten-stone and  a  tuft  of  cotton,  with  a  circular 
motion,  which  of  course  left  minute  scratches 
all  over  it ;  in  order  to  obviate  that  difficulty 
we  used  a  stiff  brush  crosswise  of  the  plate, 
thus  laying  the  scratches  all  one  way.  That 
not  being  satisfactory  we  then  tried  a  buff- 
stick  covered  with  prepared  buckskin  and 
rouge,  or  prepared  oxide  of  iron.  This  was  a 
great   improvement  over  the    brush.      After 


tint  vre  used,  Instead  of  the  bufl  stli  k, thi 
guerreotype  tread-mill,  a  large  wooden  wheel 

in    the   Conn  of    an   old   fashioned  grind 

the  buff  leather  being  tacked  on  the  <  in  umfer- 
ence.  We  found  some  plates  did  not  work 
well  on  account  of  the  impure  Bilvei   used  in 

their  manufacture.  To  obviate  that  difficulty, 
and  to  render  them  uniform,  we  applied  the 
new  process  (new  at  that  time)  of  precipitating 
pure  silver  on  the  surface  by  the  aid  of  the 
galvanic  battery  ;  galvanizing  the  plates  two 
or  three  times,  and  using  the  buff  wheel  be- 
tween each  application,  made  them  all  that 
could  be  desired.  The  more  labor  bestowed 
on  the  plates  in  their  preparation  the  better 
the  finished  picture.  The  camera  and  lenses 
used  in  the  beginning  were  very  crude  and  im- 
perfect when  contrastad  with  the  beautiful  ap- 
paratus of  the  present  day,  sparkling  with 
nickle  plating  and  all  kinds  of  ornamentation 
(some  of  it  more  ornamental  than  useful). 

The  first  lenses  I  used  were  two  plano-con- 
vex ones,  placed  in  the  tube  with  their  convex 
sides  together.  They  were  about  four  inches  in 
diameter  and  would  cover  a  field  about  the  size 
of  an  old-fashioned  penny,  and  not  very  sharp 
at  that.  The  image  on  the  ground  glass  had 
a  beautiful  prismatic  appearance  around  the 
edge,  which  was  not  very  conducive  to  sharp- 
ness of  outline.  Next  came  the  achromatic 
lens,  of  course  without  the  prismatic  effect, 
and  with  a  much  flatter  field.  This  was  a  vast 
improvement  on  the  old  plano-convex.  In  our 
ignorance  we  supposed  that  the  larger  the 
lens  the  quicker  the  picture.  I  recollect  being 
very  much  disappointed  in  a  lens  ordered  from 
New  York  on  account  of  the  small  size,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  that  it  worked  about  as 
rapidly  as  the  larger  ones. 

In  the  beginning  a  great  many  efforts  were 
made  to  construct  a  camera  without  any  lenses. 
A  friend  of  mine  incurred  considerable  ex- 
pense in  having  a  concave  mirror  cast  of  spec- 
ulum metal,  about  ten  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  aperture  in  the  centre  through  which  to 
see  to  obtain  the  focus.  He  ground  and  pol- 
ished it  himself,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  labor 
in  finishing  and  mounting  in  a  tube,  found 
that  the  field  it  covered  entirely  too  small, 
even  to  make  a  small  daguerreotype.  I  believe 
there  were  some  pictures  made  by  paraboUc 
mirrors. 

Another  great  difficulty  we  all  had  to  en- 
counter was  the  almost  utter  impossibility  of 
procuring  the  proper  chemicals  and  appliances 
with  which  to  do  our  work ;   especially  was 
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this  the  case  in  the  beginning  of  photography 
as  applied  to  making  pictures  on  paper.  We 
had  to  make  our  own  gun  cotton,  our  own 
iodides  and  bromides  ;  in  short,  it  was  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  obtain  anything  we  could  rely 
on.  At  the  first,  even  after  we  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  passably  good  daguerreotype,  we 
were  unable  to  procure  a  proper  setting  for  it. 
Cases  were  very  scarce  and  expensive,  and  the 
pictures  were  too  small  to  place  in  frames  to 
advantage.  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making 
my  own  cases,  procuring  the  wooden  part  from 
a  cabinet  maker.  When  I  came  to  cover  them 
I  had  nothing  with  which  to  emboss  the  mo- 
rocco, and  they  did  not  look  well  plain.  As 
"  invention  is  the  child  of  necessity,"  I  hit  on  a 
plan  to  make  my  own  embossing  plate.  Ob- 
taining a  book  with  a  very  pretty  design  em- 
bossed on  the  cover,  sharp  and  in  good  relief, 
I  covered  the  outside  with  gold  leaf  in  order  to 
give  it  a  continuous  metallic  coating,  and  made 
an  electrotype  of  it  (the  electrotype  then  was 
a  very  recent  discovery),  backing  up  the  plate 
with  the  proper  thickness  of  type  metal  in 
order  to  work  it  in  a  common  printing  press. 
Thus  I  was  able  to  make  very  pretty  embossed 
morocco  cases. 

The  electrotype  apparatus  used  was  a  very 
primitive  affair,  merely  a  water-tight  box  with 
a  porous  diaphragm  dividing  it  into  two  parts, 
in  one  of  which  was  suspended  my  book  cover 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  ; 
in  the  other,  water  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid, 
in  which  was  suspended  a  zinc  plate.  The 
connection  was  made  by  a  little  cup  of  mer- 
cury, in  which  the  ends  of  the  suspending 
wires  were  placed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  business  (daguerreo- 
typing  soon  came  to  be  a  business),  the  fight 
to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  public  was  as 
furious  as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  we  did  not  then,  as  now,  use 
"  clubs''  in  order  to  knock  our  business  op- 
ponents "out  of  time."  An  incident  in  illus- 
tration. One  of  my  competitors,  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  taking  "  the  heads  of  the  people," 
induced  Herr  DriesSack,  the  famous  lion 
tamer,  to  visit  his  gallery  with  his  tigers.  He 
succeeded  in  making  a  very  fine  whole  plate 
group  of  Mr.  D.  and  his  two  pets. 

This  was  a  regular  "ten  strike,"  and  for 
some  time  I  was  beaten  ;  but  at  length  I  got 
even,  if  not  a  little  ahead,  by  having  two  ele- 
phants brought  to  my  gallery.  As  we  were  un- 
able to  induce  them  to  go  up  stairs,  we  had  to 
be  satisfied  with  taking  their  portraits  in  the 


street,  which  we  accomplished  successfully  by 
the  aid  of  the  police. 

Pres.  Newton.  We  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  account  of  the  pa- 
rent of  photography,  and  we  will  now  have'the 
pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Grenier  tell  us  some- 
thing of  one  of  the  younger  children  of  this 
parent.  He  has  baptized  it  Line  Work  Pho- 
tography. 

Mr.  Grenier.  I  am  very  sorry  not  to  be 
able  to  do  what  I  would  have  liked  to,  but  I 
did  not  receive  notice  until  yesterday,  and  had 
little  time  to  prepare,  but  I  will  do  the  best  I 
can.  The  first  thing  is  the  cleaning  of  the 
glass. 

Mr.  Grenier  thought  a  weak  solution  of  ni- 
tric acid  and  water  would  be  sufficient  to  clean 
the  plates,  if  it  remained  in  that  solution  over 
night,  when  they  should  be  taken  out,  well 
rubbed,  washed  and  thoroughly  rinsed,  and 
coated  with  the  following — 

Albumen, 3  ounces. 

Acetic  acid,  No.  8,      .     .     .     .     1  ounce. 

Water, 1  gallon. 

The  next  important  item  is  the  collodion,  to 
be  made  as  follows  : 

Alcohol 8  ounces. 

Iodide  of  ammonia,      ...       80  grains. 

Kromide  of  cadmium,       .     .       32      " 

Cotton 114      " 

Sulph.  ether 8  ounces. 

On  making  this  collodion  the  ingredients 
should  be  used  in  the  order  stated,  beginning 
with  the  alcohol.  The  silver  bath  should  be 
as  follows  : 

Nitrate  of  silver, 45  grains. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Nitric  acid,  C.  P.,      ....       1  drop. 

The  bath  may  be  used  for  several  days. 

On  being  tested,  there  should  be  no  precipi- 
tate nor  fog  on  the  plate,  which,  after  being 
collodionized,  should  be  put  in  the  bath  and 
then  developed  without  being  exposed  to  the 
light.  After  the  full  time  for  development, 
wash  thoroughly  and  fix  with  cyanide  of  po- 
tassium. If  neither  fog  nor  metallic  deposit 
appears,  then  you  may  be  sure  the  bath  is  m 
good  condition.  The  developer  is  compound- 
ed as  follows  : 

Protosulphate  of  iron,    ...     18  grains. 

Water 1  ounce. 

Acetic  acid.  No.  8,  4  ozs.  to  each  16  ounces. 

If  a  flat  negative  is  wanted,  ten  grains  only 
of  the  iron  will  be  sufficient. 
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The  key  of  tin-  black  and  white  negative  la 
the  time  of  exposure,  for  which  the  smallest 
stop  should  be  used,  after  focussing,  the  lat- 
ter being  done  with  a  larger  one.  A  focussing 
glass  is  indispensable  if  good  work  is  desired. 

Immediate!)  after  the  negative  has  been  de- 
veloped, washed  and  fixed  in  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, it  may  l>e  intensified  with — 


Sulphate  o\  copper,   . 
Bromide  of  potassium, 
Water 


96  grains. 
32      » 
16  ounces. 


This  lias  the  effect  of  bleaching  the  film 
white.  If  it  bleaches  too  rapidly  that  may  be 
taken  for  a  sign  that  it  has  been  exposed  too 
long  in  the  camera.  A  slow  action  of  the  in- 
tensifier  gives  the  best  results,  because  it  af- 
fords a  finer  grain  and  a  greater  deposit. 
After  being  well  washed  a  neutral  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  30  grains  to  the  ounce,  should 
be  flowed  over  it  to  precipitate  the  bromide  of 
copper,  and  until  the  silver  is  perceived  through 
the  film  on  the  back. 

The  fixing  solution,  after  intensification  and 
careful  washing,  consists  of  a  solution  of  hy- 
drosulphide  of  ammonium  diluted  to  one-third 
the  strength  with  water,  and  will  render  the 
film  darker  and  more  permanent. 

Another  intensifier  may  be  used  for  coarse 
lines,  which  is — red  prussiate  of  potash  dis- 
solved in  water  and  nitrate  of  lead  dissolved 
separately  in  water,  adding  the  nitrate  of  lead 
to  the  former  until  a  precipitate  is  formed  and 
no  longer.  The  film  will  bleach  white,  and 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  as  before,  it  will 
turn  black. 

In  reply  to  some  questions,  Mr.  Grenier  said 
that  he  preferred  to  use  the  ordinary  Croton, 
unless  the  water  was  distilled  by  means  of  a 
glass  or  silver  retort.  He  made  his  bath  alka- 
line with  liquid  ammonia,  and  exposed  it  to 
sunlight  for  10  or  12  hours  or  more,  after  hav- 
ing added  a  few  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium. 
The  impurities  in  the  water  and  silver  are  pre- 
cipitated by  the  light,  which  will  be  observed 
to  turn  alternately  red  and  black  and  fall  to 
the  bottom.  When  filtered,  add  pure  nitric 
atiid,  test  with  litmus  paper  until  only  slightly 
acid,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  use. 

In  reply  to  a  question  Mr.  Grenier  said, 
when  collodion  was  too  old  and  acid  it  may 
be  rendered  alkaline  by  the  addition  of  a  small 
piece  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  ought  to 
be  removed  as  soon  as  the  collodion  turns 
white,  otherwise  the  film  will  be  rotten. 

In  answering  a  question  as  to  dry  plates, 


Mi.  ( rrenier  said  they  could  nol   be  used  601 
line  work,  because  of  the  Mai  1. 1  nol 
clear.     1  hej   ma) .  n<  >wevei .  •'"    u 

plates. 

Excellent  samples  of  line  work,  etc.,  were 
exhibited. 

Mr.  GARDNER,  Y6n  know  there  are  a  great 
variety  of  cottons  in  the  market,  and  they  are 
designated  by  numbers,  and  there  is  negative 
cotton  and  ferrotype  cotton.  Which  kind  do 
you  use  ? 

Mr.  Grenier.  Anthony's  negative  cotton, 
red  label. 

Mr.  Mason.  In  regard  to  intensifiers  I  pro- 
pose to  give  the  outline  of  what  I  have  used, 
leaving  science  entirely  out.  Take  sulphur 
which  comes  in  rolls  and  is  bought  in  the  drug 
store.  Take  a  bar  of  rod  iron  and  heat  it  to  a 
white  heat.  Hold  it  over  a  pail  of  water  and 
rub  it  on  to  the  sulphur.  The  result  will  be 
sulphate  of  iron,  which  forms  in  irregular 
globules  and  drops  into  the  water.  Wash  in 
one  or  two  waters  and  put  in  a  wide  mouth 
bottle,  with  a  tube  or  two  tubes  reaching  into 
another  bottle  with  a  short  tube,  into  a  third 
bottle  containing  ammonia.  Put  in  the  sul- 
phite of  ammonia,  fill  it  one-quarter  full,  pour 
in  sulphuric  acid,  carry  it  into  this  bottle  of 
water,  where  it  is  washed  and  goes  into  the 
ammonia  and  is  absorbed  by  the  ammonia. 
Keep  it  up  until  the  ammonia  becomes  a  gold- 
en color,  or  still  darker,  and  you  have  the  pure 
iron,  which  you  can  depend  on. 

Pres.  Newton.  Here  are  some  illustra- 
tions of  the  new  process  by  which  colors  can 
be  photographed. 

Mr.  Falk.  These  pictures  have  been  kindly 
sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Vogel.  In  this  frame  there 
is  a  lithograph  in  the  centre,  and  the  other 
two  are  photographs  of  the  picture  unretouch- 
ed.  One  is  by  the  old  collodion  process,  where 
the  yellow  dress  takes  very  dark ;  the  other  is 
taken  by  his  new  azaline  process,  where  the 
colors  photograph  in  their  true  optical  values. 
They  are  light  or  dark  just  as  the  impression 
made  on  the  eye.  Yellow  looks  a  great  deal 
lighter  than  blue. 

Pres.  Newton.  These  specimens  that  Mr. 
Falk  has  presented  are  of  more  than  ordinal- 
interest,  because  this  is  something  new,  where 
we  see  orange  and  yellow  taken  almost  with 
the  same  strength  as  the  blue  and  violet.  In 
the  second  photograph  we  see  very  little  differ- 
ence between  the  orange  and  blue.  That  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and,  to  a  certain  extent  revo- 
lutionary, because  it  has  been  a  cardinal  point 
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in  photographing  objects  that  the  actinism  of 
the  solar  ray  was  in  the  ratio  of  the  wave 
length  from  the  violet  to  the  red,  and,  by  cer- 
tain chemical  combinations,  the  effect  of  the 
solar  ray  seems  to  be  changed  ;  and  it  raises 
an  important  question  in  reference  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  our  theory  whether  the  sensitive 
film  is  slightly  dependent  upon  the  vibration 
of  the  ray.  It  may  be  that  these  chemical 
combinations  produce  a  condition  in  the  film 
that  makes  it  possible  for  the  solar  ray  to  act 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which  it  does 
on  the  vegetable  juices.  It  was  published 
forty  years  ago  by  Dr.  Draper,  that  the  vege- 
table juices  were  more  sensitive  to  the  less  re- 
frangible rays  than  they  were  to  the  more  re- 
frangible— more  to  the  red  than  the  violet. 

I  had  expected  to  see  here  to-night  a  gentle- 
man who  took  some  views  on  the  field  day  with 
the  detective  camera.  Here  are  some  pictures 
taken  by  Mr.  Roche  assisted  by  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Newton.  A  gentleman  here  has  a 
plate,  an  instantaneous  exposure,  which  has 
some  peculiar  markings  on  it.  He  would  like 
some  one  to  explain  this  and  to  tell  him  the 
cause  and  the  remedy.  It  is  a  gelatine  plate. 
How  long  have  you  had  them  ? 

Answer.     About  four  or  five  months. 

Mr.  Newton  then  made  some  remarks  at- 
tributing the  difficulty  to  the  method  of  pack- 
ing, that  will  appear  in  revised  form  later. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  will  be  remembered  by  those 
who  attended  the  last  meeting  in  June  that 
there  was  some  discussion  in  regard  to  the 
fuming  of  albumenized  paper  by  ammonia,  as 
to  who  discovered  it.  I  have  seen  several  ar- 
ticles in  the  different  journals  about  this,  and  I 
have  the  documents  here  to  prove  what  I  con- 
sidered to  be  the  beginning  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter. But  it  is  late  now  and  I  don't  see  another 
gentleman  who  took  part  in  that  discussion, 
although  I  requested  them  to  be  present  with 
proofs,  and  it  seems  that  by  a  peculiar  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  and  the  absence  of  the 
witnesses  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  with  the 
discussion,  and  I  suppose  the  judge  will  have 
to  postpone  the  trial  of  the  case  until  the  next 
meeting.  I  noticed  one  thing  in  JMr.  Faris's 
paper  which  I  did  not  know,  that  is,  in  regard 
to  the  third  coating  of  the  plate  being  discov- 
ered accidentally. 

Mr.  Gardner.  I  had  a  number  of  gelatine 
plates  which  had  been  thrown  aside  for  a 
while,  and  I  asked  Mr,  Beebe  for  the  best  meth- 
od to  clean  the  glass  so  as  to  use  it  again.  He 
merely  used  boiling  water,  and  by  that  means 


cleaned  the  gelatine  surface  from  the  plate  so 
that  it  could  be  used.  I  followed  his  instruc- 
tions and  put  them  in  boiling  water.  I  found 
that  a  portion  of  them  peeled  off  very  well, 
while  others  did  not  seem  to  be  very  clean.  I 
put  one  in  the  bath  and  I  obtained  two  pic- 
tures, the  one  I  had  just  made  and  one  which 
was  embedded  in  the  glass.  I  concluded  to 
try  a  strong  solution  of  potash.  After  that  I 
washed  it  again,  and  still  the  two  pictures  re- 
mained. I  saw  one  of  the  dealers  in  these 
plates  and  he  said  ammonia  would  cure  it,  but 
that  failed.  Now  I  tried  sulphuric  acid,  and 
when  the  plate  was  dried  again  the  surface  re- 
mained. 

In  all  these  gelatine  plates  they  use  a  sub- 
stratum. Makers  are  advertising  that  they 
will  take  back  their  plates  and  recoat  them,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  on  one  plate  will  be 
seen  a  view  in  Virginia  and  one  at  Niagara. 
In  attempting  to  use  old  plates,  or  new  plates 
recoated,  I  think  there  is  danger, 

A  Gentleman.  I  took  a  negative,  and 
found  that  the  film  could  be  removed  easily, 
and  I  noticed  an  image  on  the  glass. 

Mr.  Grenier.  A  weak  solution  of  nitric 
acid  would  remove  it. 

Mr.  Faris.  After  cleaning  a  plate  thor- 
oughly and  exposing  it,  one  image  developes 
up  strongly  and  there  is  another  like  a  shadow 
in  the  glass. 

Pres.  Newton.  The  glass  itself  must  have 
been  sensitive  to  light  to  a  certain  extent. 
The  picture  could  not  have  been  on  the  glass 
if  the  emulsion  had  been  entirely  cleaned  off. 

A  Gentleman.  There  are  a  great  many 
daguerreotypes  badly  faded.  I  have  been  able 
to  restore  pictures  that  were  scarcely  visible  on 
the  daguerreotype  plate  by  the  action  of  heat 
and  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  gold. 

Pres.  Newton.  A  great  many  of  the  man- 
ufacturers use  gelatine  for  a  substratum  on 
their  plates.  A  small  quantity  of  bichromate 
of  potash  dried  and  exposed  to  light  renders 
it  insoluble.  Speaking  about  daguerreotypes, 
Dr.  Draper  in  his  scientific  memoirs  claims  to 
have  made  the  first  daguerreotype  of  the  hu- 
man face,  and  that  was  a  picture  of  his  wife. 
I  presume  Mr.  Mason  remembers  the  last  time 
he  exhibited  it  ;  it  was  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  then  the  action  of  the  light  had  caused 
the  outline  of  the  picture  to  go  entirely  through 
the  copper  plate  and  was  visible  on  the  back. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr.  Faris  for 
his  papers  and  to  Mr.  Grenier  for  his  instruct- 
ive lecture.     Adjourned. 
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Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

Nhw  Yokk,  September  3,  1884. 

Mr.  in  1:111  BR  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  Mr.  Moreno  came  here  to- 
night at  my  solicitation.  He  has  the  misfor- 
tune not  to  hear  much  and  is  not  able  to  speak 
our  language,  but  he  has  the  good  fortune  to 
make  some  very  fine  work.  Is  it  not  encour- 
aging to  see  what  one  laboring  under  such  dis- 
advantages can  do — work  worthy  01  anybody  ? 
Mr.  Moreno  is  an  employee  as  well  as  an  em- 
ployer— an  operative  employer,  as  it  were,  for 
he  does  his  own  work. 

Mr.  Bi'EHLER.  These  pictures  are  from 
plates  that  have  been  fogged,  not  light-struck, 
but  made  with  foggy  emulsion.  Mr  Moreno 
by  his  process,  which  was  published  in  the 
Bulletin  for  August,  has  been  able  to  clear 
them. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  Two  of  these  prints  repre- 
sent— one  fifteen  years'  experience  with  the  wet, 
and  the  other  fifteen  minutes'  trial  with  the 
dry  plate  process. 

Mr.  Buehler.  With  any  good  emulsion  a 
good  dry  plate  negative  can  be  made  at  the 
first  trial  by  an  expert  operator.  These  are 
all  made  on  Eastman's  plates.  In  this  picture 
of  the  same  lady  taken  twice  on  one  plate,  a 
mask  was  cut  sufficiently  only  to  show  this  part 
(illustrating).  The  mask  was  put  right  in 
front  of  the  sensitive  surface  and  that  was  first 
exposed.  It  opened  like  a  flap  and  closed 
again,  and  the  person  changed  positions.  It  is 
very  ingenious.  The  exposures  have  to  be  as 
nearly  alike  as  possible,  in  order  to  avoid  a 
dark  line  where  they  join.  Mr.  Moreno  has 
succeeded  in  getting  four  exposures  on  an  im- 
perial plate,  one  person  changing  position  four 
times  in  the  same  manner  as  above. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  I  have  done  what  little  I 
could  to  further  the  interest  of  the  Association, 
with  the  hope  of  filling  the  gap  made  by  the 
resignation  of  one  of  its  eminent  members. 
Mr.  Duchochois,  who  is  an  old  chemist  and 
likewise  an  old  photographer,  and  probably 
knows  as  much  of  photographic  chemistry-  as 
anyone  in  the  city,  has  generously  offered  to 
give  before  the  Association  a  course  of  interest- 
ing lectures  in  a  popular  way  explanatory  of 
inorganic  chemistry  and  chemistry  as  applied 
to  photography.  Mr.  Duchochois  has  been  a 
chemist  all  his  life,  and  if  I  may  be  permitted 


to  saj  it.  it  ha-  been  hi-  ambition  to  du 
and  reveal  a  process  for  photographing  in  col- 
or-, in  which   lie   parti;  ded   at  one 
time.     I  have  no  doubt  his  words  will  he  of  in- 
terest to  the  younger  photographers,  at  I- 
those  who  have  had  no  opportunity  of  be 
ing  familiar  with  the  subject  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Bcehler.  You  have  heard  what  Mr. 
McGeorge  has  brought  before  the  Association, 
and  I  can  only  heartily  welcome  the  gentleman, 
and  would  yke  a  motion  made  conveying  our 
thanks  to  Mr.  Duchochois. 

The  motion  was  made,  seconded  and  carried. 

Mr.  Power.  1  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  given  to  Mr.  Moreno  for  the  nice  portraits 
he  has  shown  us  and  the  information  given 
about  fog,  and  I  hope  he  will  come  to  our 
meetings  often,  and  that  he  will  be  able  to 
speak  English  soon.     Carried. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  I  desire  to  see  that  line 
which  has  heretofore  existed  between  the  em- 
ployer and  the  workman  forever  obliterated. 
I  hope  the  time  will  soon  arrive  when  even- 
photographer  will  be  at  once  his  own  employ- 
er and  his  own  employee. 

Mr.  Buehler.  If  the  photographic  em- 
ployers would  acknowledge  the  work  of  each 
department — the  work  of  the  operator,  printer 
or  retoucher — there  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter feeling  between  them. 

Mr.  Heckle,  printer  at  Rockwood's.  exhib- 
ited some  very  fine  views  of  steamers  passing 
up  the  Sound,  taken  with  Anthony's  $12  cam- 
era.    Adjourned. 


The  Society  of  the  Amateur  Photogra- 
phers of  New  York. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  at  their  rooms.  1200  Broadway,  on  the 
evening  of  the  9th  of  Sept. 

The  President,  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach,  was  in  the 
chair. 

A  communication  thanking  the  Society  for 
its  offer  of  the  use  of  its  rooms  to  any  of  their 
J  members  when  here  was  read  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photo- 
graphic Society. 

The  President  said  it  was  with  much  re- 
gret that  he  had  to  announce  the  loss  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Apgar,  who  died  on  the  2Sth  ult.,  in  the 
Adirondacks.  He  was  present  at  their  last 
meeting,  on  the  12th  ult.,  and  took  an  active 
part  therein,  but  complained  of  not  enjoying 
very  good  health.  Mr.  Apgar  was  particular- 
ly interested  in  photography,  and  tool:  much 
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interest  in  their  Society,  cheerfully  endeavor- 
ing to  promote  its  interests  at  all  times.  He 
thought  it  was  fitting  for  the  Society  to  pass 
some  resolutions  of  respect  to  his  memory. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  following 
resolutions,  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  untimely  death  of  Mr. 
J.  F.  Apgar  this  Society  has  lost  a  valued 
member,  whose  keen  interest  in  everything 
pertaining  to  the  welfare  of  the  Society,  and 
whose  many  personal  qualities,  won  for  him 
the  esteem  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  con- 
tact. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  entered 
upon  the  minutes  of  the  Society  and  a  copy  be 
sent  to  his  family. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  elected  mem- 
bers :  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenleaf,  Mr.  Jos.  T.  Low, 
Mr.  A.  W.  Durkee,  Mr.  David  O.  Edson,  Mr. 
Henry  W.  Post,  and  as  a  subscribing  member, 
Mr.  Geo.  G.  Rockwood. 

Mr.  Ripley  moved  that  Mr.  A.  L.  Hender- 
son, whose  attainments  in  the  art  were  only 
exceeded  by  the  kindness  which  impelled  him 
to  impart  to  others  what  he  had  gained  by 
hard  work,  be  made  an  honorary  member  of 
their  Society. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Henry  V.  Parsell  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy  in  the  Committee  on  Arrange- 
ments, caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  F. 
Apgar. 

Mr.  T.  C.  Roche  presented  to  the  Society 
an  excellent  cabinet  photograph  of  Mr.  Apgar, 
for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Mr.  John  Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
was  present,  gave  the  Society  several  fine  spec- 
imens of  8  x  10  photographs,  among  which 
were  pictures  of  the  interior  of  a  mine,  the  de- 
tails in  the  latter  being  particularly  good  con- 
sidering the  difficulties  experienced  in  lighting. 

The  President  acknowledged  the  receipt 
of  some  eighteen  beautiful  views  of  Western 
scenery,  showing  fine  taste  in  the  selection  of 
subjects,  from  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenleaf,  of  Helena, 
Montana. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  exhibited  several 
fine  specimens  of  large  unmounted  photo- 
graphs from  negatives  made  upon  Inglis 
plates,  which  attracted  much  attention.  He 
presented  to  the  President  two  pictures  made 
with  an  apparatus  costing  but  four  cents, 
which  consisted  of  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
mon grooved  wooden  box,  having  a  small 
opening  at  one  end,  covered  with  a  sheet  of 


brass  no  thicker  than  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
punctured  at  the  center  with  a  fine  needle  or 
pin.  To  make  a  negative,  the  sensitive  plate 
is  placed  in  one  of  the  grooves  in  the  box, 
about  2%  inches  from  the  pinhole  ;  the  box  is 
then  made  light-tight  and  turned  toward  the 
object  to  be  taken.  The  exposure  for  a  plate 
testing  twenty  on  Warnerke's  sensitoraeter  is 
about  forty-five  seconds.  The  image  is  al- 
ways in  focus,  and  its  size  will  vary  according 
to  the  distance  the  plate  is  from  the  pinhole 
at  the  front  of  the  box. 

The  specimens  shown  excited  much  interest. 
One  represented  a  view  from  the  top  of  Mr. 
Henderson's  studio,  and  had  an  exposure  of 
ten  seconds ;  the  other,  a  portrait  taken  in  a 
studio  with  a  dull  light,  was  exposed  ten  min- 
utes.    They  were  remarkably  distinct. 

The  President.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  in- 
troducing to  you  this  evening  Mr.  A.  L.  Hen- 
derson of  London,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
London  and  Provincial  Photographic  Associa- 
tion, which,  as  you  are  aware,  entertains  pleas- 
ant relations  with  this  society.  Mr.  Hender- 
son is  a  very  devoted  student  of  our  art-science, 
and  has  made  many  experiments  on  the  easiest 
and  simplest  way  of  preparing  a  substance  or 
film  that  shall  be  extremely  sensitive  to  light, 
namely  bromo  -  argentic  gelatine  emulsions. 
He  wiil  show  you  to-night  how  these  can  be 
made,  so  that  the  unskilled  amateur  with  a 
little  brains  and  a  minimum  of  skill  can,  when 
he  fails  to  find  plates  that  suit  bim,  prepare 
them  himself. 

Mr.  Henderson  thanked  the  Society  for 
the  honor  conferred  upon  him  and  spoke  as 
follows;  "1  will  endeavor  to  explain  by  ex- 
periment to-night  some  of  the  methods  of 
preparing  gelatine  emulsions  capable  of  being 
made  and  used  by  amateurs.  I  now  put  in 
this  graduate  a  small  quantity  of  gelatine — 
about  five  grains.  These  5  grains  of  gelatine 
— Nelson's  Xo.  1 — I  will  dissolve  in  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  distilled  warm  water.  I  presume 
this  is  not  colder  than  70  degs.  F.  ;  it  does  not 
matter  much  for  a  few  degrees.  I  now  take 
240  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  dissolve  in 
i>£  ounces  of  distilled  water.  This  may  be 
dissolved  in  24  drams  of  water.  While  dis- 
solving the  silver.  I  will  state  that  the  speed  of 
an  emulsion  depends  on  several  things.  First 
of  all,  the  amount  of  gelatine  ;  if  you  take  a 
large  portion  of  gelatine  and  emulsify  with 
that,  you  get  a  very  good  emulsion,  and  it  is 
rapid  in  its  action.  If  you  use  a  small  quan- 
tity of  gelatine  to  begin  with,  you  get  a  finer 
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deposit,  which  gives  greater  rapidity.  The 
next  method  is  i>>  adding  ammonia  to  the 
emulsion  ;  and  another  method  is  l>y  heating 

it,  known  j>  the  boiling  process.      The  method 

of  using  ammonia  is,  I  think,  very  scientific. 
It  is  a  very  unscientific  thing  to  mix  your 
emulsion  at  a  high  temperature,  wherein  bj 
simply  using  a  small  amount  of  gelatine  you 
run  the  risk  of  decomposing  it.  It  would  be 
very  much  better  if  you  could  get  a  gelatine  to 
emulsify  with  that  will  not  decompose,  or  put 
something  in  it  that  will  prevent  decomposi- 
tion. I  think  that  5  grains  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  1%  ounces  of  water  will  be  sufficient 
to  suspend  the  bromide  of  silver  and  make  a 
very  fine  deposit.  Having  dissolved  the  gela- 
tine, I  shall  make  up  the  solution  to  3  ounces, 
with  i)4  ounces  of  water,  and  shall  add  3 
drams  or  180  grains  of  bromide  of  potassium. 
I  prefer  potassium  because  it  is  a  more  stable 
salt  than  ammonia.  It  will  be  well  to  care- 
fully test  the  bromide  of  potassium,  as  an  im- ' 
pure  bromide  is  apt  to  cause  fog.  I  shall  also 
add  to  this  solution  two  grains  of  iodide  of 
potassium. 

I  now  take  1%  ounces  of  water  and  an 
ounce  of  aqua  ammonia,  SSo  deg.  strength, 
and  put  into  that  iM  ounces  of  alcohol. 
Now,  the  reason  that  I  make  it  half  alcohol 
and  half  water  is,  that  when  I  put  half  water 
in  the  bulk  I  have  only  got  half  the  quantity 
"to  displace.  The  rapidity  of  an  emulsion  de- 
pends upon  the  amount  of  ammonia  used  as. 
well  as  the  other  conditions. 

In  this  case  I  shall  first  convert  half  of  the 
silver  into  an  ammoniacal  salt.  The  reason  I 
take  a  part  in  this  way  is  that  it  won't  be  too 
sensitive,  and  also  that  I  may  know  that  a 
definite  quantity  of  silver  has  been  converted. 
If  I  take  half  of  it,  the  speed  will  be  perhaps 
eighteen  on  Warnerke's  sensitometer,  which  is 
considered  a  pretty  good  speed  for  an  emul- 
sion made  with  ammonia.  The  sensitometer 
test  is  a  very  good  one. 

Now,  you  see,  I  have  oxide  of  silver  being 
formed  here.  [The  ammonia  and  alcohol  so- 
lution was  poured  into  a  portion  of  the  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  which  turned  a  blackish- 
brown  color,  and  was  redissolved.]  Now,  if 
this  was  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  instead  of 
ammonia  the  result  would  be  that  when  mix- 
ed together  a  great  deal  of  carbonate  of  silver 
would  be  thrown  down.  You  mix  the  ammo- 
nia with  the  silver  by  daylight.  Mr.  Hender- 
son then  added  the  other  part  of  the  silver 
solution  to  the  ammoniated  portion,  which  at 


on< e  made  an  oxide  solution  of  ad 

1  Olor,  and  while  in  this  -Kit'-,  without  111' 

gradually  poured  it  into  the  bromized  gelatine 

solution,  constantly    stirring   the  same   with     1 

glass  rod.     [This  operation  should  be  'lone  in 
the  dark-room.]     A  milky  solution— bromide 
of  silver— resulted,  and   samples    of  it 
spread  on  glasses  and  passed  around. 

Then  followed  a  series  of  questions  pro- 
pounded by  the  gentlemen  present,  to  which 
Mr.  Henderson  courteously  gave  replies. 

Mr.  ROCKWOOD.  Mr.  Henderson,  in  the 
silver  solution  you  just  prepared  there  with 
ammonia,  when  you  added  the  second  portion 
of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
surplus  of  oxide  of  silver  which  was  not  r*dis- 
solved  by  the  ammonia  ;  \n  other  words,  a  re- 
siduum of  oxide  of  silver.  Do  you  add  the 
ammoniated  silver  solution  in  this  condition 
to  the  bromized  gelatine  without  filtering,  and, 
what  becomes  of  the  residuum  oxide  of 
silver  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  does  not  oxidize  in 
the  presence  of  §0  large  an  amount  of  bromide 
— that  is,  100  parts  of  bromide  to  240  parts  of 
nitrate  of  silver — but  is  taken  up  by  it  and  the 
surplus  oxide  is  converged  into  the  bromide  of 
silver. 

Mr.  Roche  then  stated  that  he  had  dis- 
covered a  method  of  making  a  rapid  emul- 
sion by  mixing  the  bromide  of  silver  with  al- 
bumen, and  doing  away  with  gelatine. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  asked  Mr.  Henderson  his 
opinion  of  the  new  German  process  by  Hen- 
nig,  who,  to  do  away  with  the  tedious  washing 
of  the  gelatine  emulsion,  precipitates  the  bro- 
mide of  silver  from  aqueous  solutions,  removes 
the  soluble  salts  by  several  changes  of  water, 
and  then  emulsifies  with  gum  arabic.  The 
emulsion  is  spread  on  glass  plates,  dried,  re- 
duced to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  proper 
proportion  of  gelatine,  which  is  also  dry  and 
in  the  form  of  a  coarse  powder.  The  dry 
mixture  is  said  to  be  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
durable  in  all  climates.  Mr.  Henderson  was 
not  familiar  with  the  process. 

Mr.  Henderson  (continuing  with  his  ex- 
periments) :  The  emulsion  is  supposed  to  be 
perfectly  cold  ;  I  now  pour  it  into  a  beaker 
and  put  the  gelatine  in  in  a  dry  state — 240 
grains.  [Mr.  Beach  then  set  the  beaker  in 
warm  water,  at  a  temperature  of  120  deg.  F. , 
and  stirred  the  emulsion  until  the  gelatine  was 
dissolved.]  Now  you  see  that  I  have  used 
gelatine  to  start  wdth  ;  afterwards  I  do  not  use 
any  fresh  gelatine  at  all.     After  dissolving  the 
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240  grains  of  gelatine,  I  now  add  alcohol  to 
the  emulsion  (it  usually  takes  from  8  to  10 
ounces),  which  throws  down  and  precipitates 
the  silver  and  gelatine  in  a  flocculent  form  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  where  it  combines 
and  forms  a  solid  white  cake  of  a  granular 
character.  For  use,  I  add  enough  warm  dis- 
tilled water  to  dissolve  this  cake  to  make  10  or 
12  ounces  of  emulsion.  In  absorbing  the 
water  the  alcohol  also  takes  up  some  gelatine, 
the  bottom  there  is  sufficient  gelatine  left  in 
the  alcohol  to  prepare  another  emulsion, 
the  alcohol  t  o  prepare  another  emulsion. 
[As  the  alcohol  was  slowly  added,  the  precipi- 
tated emulsion  gradually  formed  on  the  end  of 
the  stirring  rod.] 

Mr.  EHRMANN.  It  has  been  said  that  your 
emulsion  requires  an  after-digestion  in  alcohol 
to  promote  a  greater  sensitiveness.  Is  that 
so? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Xo,  sir ;  I  prefer  to  use 
no  heat — only  enough  to  dissolve  the  gelatine. 

Mr.  TlEMANN.  Mr.  Henderson,  what  is  your 
object  in  putting  iodide  in  your  emulsion  ? 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  It  only  gives  a  slight 
tinge  of  color,  and,  I  think,  taking  it  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  that  a  very  small 
portion  is  beneficial.  It  makes  the  film  more 
opaque  and  prevents  halation.  I  maintain 
that  when  the  picture  is  fully  developed  you 
should  see  the  high  lights  on  the  back,  and 
that  any  more  emulsion  that  will  prevent  the 
image  from  showing  on  the  back  of  the  plate 
is  a  disadvantage.  If  you  use  a  large  quantity 
of  ammonia  you  must  put  in  a  larger  quantity 
of  gelatine.  I  have  gone  into  these  experi- 
ments very  fully,  and  I  have  made  not  less 
than  ten  thousand  of  them  in  connection 
with  emulsions.  I  have  taken  a  plate  and 
used  a  given  quantity  of  gelatine,  and  then 
added  more  gelatine  ;  and  I  have  tried  the 
plate  in  the  camera,  and  my  results  led  me  to 
adopt  the  method  I  have  shown  you.  Refer- 
ring to  the  emulsion  he  had  just  made,  he  said 
it  should  stand  for  several  hours  or  till  morn- 
ing, and  the  clear  solution  of  alcohol  and  gela- 
tine should  then  be  poured  off.  The  alcohol 
could  be  redistilled  and  used  over  again. 

Mr.  Beach.  After  that  precipitate  settles, 
do  you  wash  it  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Oh,  yes  ;  either  the  whole 
or  any  portion  of  the  precipitate  may  be 
washed,  as  much  as  it  may  be  desired  to  use. 
After  washing  it  may  be  redissolved  with 
warm  distilled  water  and  flowed  upon  the 
plate. 


Mr.  Beach.  How  long  do  you  calculate 
that  precipitate  will  keep  after  it  is  washed  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  An  indefinite  time.  In 
the  dry  state  it  forms  a  sensitive  pellicle  and 
can  be  broken  up  and  used  by  degrees,  as  de- 
sired, at  any  time. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Mr.  Henderson,  after  that  is 
precipitated,  how  long  do  you  wash  the  emul- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Hender-on.  I  generally  wash  the 
emulsion,  which  I  previously  break  up  in  small 
lumps,  under  a  tap.  or  in  a  jar  containing  run- 
ning water,  at  a  temperature  a  ing  60 
deg.  F.,  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  think  noth- 
letting  the  tap  of  water  drip  on  it  all 
night. 

Mr.  Newton.  What  would  be  the  result 
if  that  gelatine  was  allowed  to  stand  until  it 
was  set,  and  was  then  broken  up  and  washed 
instead  of  being  precipitated  by  alcohol  ; 
would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  sensi- 
tiven- 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  The  result  would  be  al- 
most  id  :.t!cal.  One  disadvantage  I  have 
noticed  was  the  carrying  off  in  the  wa->hin^ 
water  of  a  small  portion  of  the  gelatine  and 
the  silver  compound. 

Mr.  NEWTON.  The  tendency  would  be  to 
dissolve  in  the  water,  as  I  understand  you.  in 
washing  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  If  the  washing  water 
was  at  a  temperature-.  .  .,  I  should 

certainly  say  it  would  diss 

Mr.  NEWTON.  And  when  it  is  precipitated 
with  alcohol  there  is  no  tendency  to  dissolve  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  It  would  take  a  few 
more  degrees  of  temperature  to  dissolve  it 
than  it  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  NEWTON.  If  the  jelly  emulsion  was 
washed,  would  it  give  a  finer  image  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  Yes.  but  the  film  would 
not  be  as  dense  as  with  my  process. 

Mr.  Roche.  The  point  is,  Mr.  Henderson, 
that  the  gelatine  is  in  a  way  coagulated,  and  is 
therefore  more  insoluble  than  in  the  ordinary 
methods. 

Mr.  Henderson.  My  opinion  would  be 
that  there  is  something  in  the  gelatine  that  is 
simply  dissolved  out  by  the  alcohol.  As  I 
said  in  my  opening  remarks,  heat  also  gave 
rapidity.  If  I  wished  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  rapidity  in  an  emulsion  that  I  have 
at  present,  I  should  have,  of  course,  to  adopt 
some  other  means  than  putting  in  ammonia, 
but  it  is  not  satisfactory. 

Relative  to  the  effect  of  heating  his  own 
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emulsion,  he  said  :  '•  Unless  you  want  extreme 
sensitiveness,  it  would  not  lit-  ai>  advantage  to 
digest  it  at  all.  In  fact,  I  could  do  without. 
We  know  very  well  that  if  you  place  strong 

alcohol  upon  animal  matter  it  does  not  im- 
prove it.  I  believe,  myself,  the  most  perfect 
way  of  making  an  emulsion  is  Plener's  meth- 
od, by  centrifugal  force.  Plener  claims  that 
he  can  make  various  emulsions  of  different 
speeds,  and  still  retain  their  relative  speeds  by 
the  separation  of  the  different  grades  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  by  centrifugal  force." 

He  then  spoke  of  the  peculiar  odor  he  had 
noticed  that  was  emitted  from  a  dampened  gel- 
atine plate. 

Mr.  Cooper.  In  regard  to  the  odor  that  is 
given  off  from  the  plate  after  you  have  damp- 
ened it,  does  that  take  place  in  the  dark  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  No,  sir ;  only  in  the 
light.  My  idea  of  the  action  of  light  on  the 
bromide  of  silver,  and  the  action  that  takes 
place  as  I  observed  it,  is  that  the  bromide  is 
left  in  an  insoluble  condition  ;  the  silver  is 
left  in  an  extremely  fine  metallic  form,  and 
when  you  dampen  it  it  is  odorous.  It  is  only 
while  in  a  soluble  condition  that  it  is  odor- 
ous. 

Mr.  Cooper.  May  not  that  be  part  metal- 
lic and  part  oxidized  ?  Take  an  ordinary 
plate — for  example,  a  silver  plate — and  place  it 
under  a  developer  so  that  it  should  oxidize  ; 
the  oxidation  can  very  readily  be  cleaned  off 
by  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  still  the  effect  is 
possible  in  the  one  case.  Now  what  I  hold  is 
this,  that  the  silver  is  in  a  very  oxidized  form, 
which  is  intensified  by  the  oxidizing  action  of 
pyro  ;  then,  of  course,  when  it  is  very  thor- 
oughly oxidized  it  is  no  longer  acted  upon  by 
the  hypo  or  cyanide,  but  it  is  acted  upon  in 
the  same  way  as  air  acts  on  the  silver  on  the 
outside.  Mr.  Henderson  thought  Mr.  Cooper's 
theory  was  good. 

Mr.  Ehrmann  said,  respecting  some  experi- 
ments he  had  made  on  emulsions  :  The  la- 
mented Von  Monckhoven  had  extensively  ex- 
perimented in  the  direction  of  making  emul- 
sions direct  without  recourse  to  washing,  such 
as  the  c  mbination  of  hydrobromic  acid  with 
carbonate  of  silver.  He  had  found  emulsions 
could  be  made  that  way,  but  were  slow.  I 
have  often  expressed  my  opinion  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  avoid  washing  altogether,  by 
forming  a  bromide  of  silver  in  a  gelatine  solu- 
tion by  combining  the  elements  directly.  A 
few  experiments  have  shown  me  that  an  emul- 
sion could   possibly  be    made  in  that    way. 


\I\    results  weir  .1  \,i  J    CO  "  >    |>"-|>.i- 

ration,  which  gave  ijut  feeble  m 

Mr.  Cooper.  Has  anything  been  done,  do 
you  know,  in  the  wa>  of  making  emulsions  by 

means  of  the  vapor  of  bromine  being  inject- 
ed into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  and  puri 
distilled  water  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  have  never  known  of 
anyone  to  work  out  such  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Ehrmann.  I  suspended  finely  precipi- 
tated metallic  silver  in  a  warm  gelatine  solu- 
tion, and  allowed  the  vapors  of  bromine  to 
pass  through  it.  A  formation  of  bromide  of 
silver  took  place,  but  only  partially.  The  sur- 
face of  every  particle  of  silver  was  coated  with 
the  bromide,  while  a  center  of  metal  remained 
within,  similar  to  the  chloride  of  silver  when 
acted  upon  by  light. 

Mr.  Ripley.  Mr.  Henderson,  is  it  custom- 
ary for  amateurs  to  make  their  own  emulsion 
and  coat  their  own  plates  in  England  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  We  have  a  great  many 
amateurs  who  prepare  their  own  plates. 

Mr.  Newton.  Do  you  use  a  substratum  on 
the  glass  prior  to  coating  it  with  the  emul- 
sion ? 

Mr.  Henderson.  No,  sir ;  sometimes,  if  I 
find  an  emulsion  has  a  tendency  to  frill,  I  add 
from  seven  to  eight  grains  of  thymol  dissolved 
in  alcohol.  I  prefer  a  film  which  has  a  slight- 
ly matt  surface. 

After  the  experiments  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
unanimously  passed  to  Mr.  Henderson  for  his 
kindness  and  courtesy  in  explaining  his  pro- 
cess. 

Mr.  Chas.  Ehrmann  brought  a  specimen 
photograph  sent  to  him  by  Dr.  Vogel,  which 
illustrated  the  value  of  his  eosine  process. 
Two  6x8  prints  were  mounted  on  the  same 
cardboard  of  a  celebrated  painting.  The  print 
from  Dr.  Vogel's  azaline  plate  had  more  de- 
tails in  the  shadows,  and  it  was  more  brilliant 
in  several  particulars  than  the  print  from  the 
ordinary  dry  plate. 

Many  gentlemen  deeply  interested  in  dry- 
plate  making  were  present,  and  those,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  a  novelty,  were  glad  to  learn 
from  an  experienced  worker  in  emulsions  how 
it  was  done. 

At  a  late  hour  the  Society  adjourned. 

The  chemicals  used  in  the  experiments  were 
kindly  contributed  by  Messrs  E.  &  H.  T.  An- 
thony &  Co. 

Mr.  Henderson  sailed  for  England  on  the 
morning  of  Sept.  ioth,  on  the  steamer  Gallia, 
arriving  safely  at  home  on  the  19th. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

[From  our  London  Correspondent  ] 
Quick  and  Slow  Development. — The  rel 
ative  advantages  of  a  rapid  development  on 
the  one  hand,  and  a  slow  development  on 
the  other,  are  now  being  discussed  pretty 
freely  over  here ;  and  the  general  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  by  somewhat  lengthening 
the  exposure  and  using  a  less  active  devel- 
oper than  usual  a  fuller  range  of  tone  and 
greater  brilliancy  results 

In  order  to  make  the  development  slow- 
er, various  means  are  recommended,  Mr. 
W.  England  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge  speaking 
weil  of  the  simple  method  of  diluting  the 
normal  developer  with  mare  or  less  water, 
while  others  advocate  the  addition  of  more 
bromide — say  double,  treble  or  quadruple 
the  normal  amount.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  wi  ere  plates  have  accidentally  re- 
ceived an  exposure  amounting  to  thirty  or 
forty  times  what  one  would  give  under  or 
dinary  circumstances,  that  good  negatives 
can  be  obtained  by  soaking  them  in  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  potassium  bromide  be- 
fore proceeding  to  develope.  In  such  a 
case  the  plates  ought  not  to  be  rinsed  after 
treatment  with  the  bromide;  but  transfer- 
red directly  from  the  bromide  bath  to  the 
developer. 

Phototype  Blocks  from  Negatives  after 
Nature. — Much  interest  is  at  present  at- 
tached to  the  problem  of  producing  blocks 
suited  for  printing  in  the  typographic  press 
from  photographs,  and  excellent  results 
have  been  obtained  in  several  quarters. 
Perhaps  the  best  specimen  hitherto  publish- 
ed is  a  print  by  the  Ive;>  process  issued  with 
the  last  number  of  the  Photographic  News: 
indeed,  so  good  is  the  result  that  at  first  it 
is  difficult  to  realize  that  it  is  an  impression 
from  a  relief  block,  and  one  cannot  see  such 
results  without  feeling  that  photography 
must  become  a  formidable  rival  of  the 
wood-engraver.  For  priming  small  num 
bers  of  photographs  the  block  process  will 
certainly  not  come  into  general  use,  but 
when  several  thousand  copies  are  required 
the  block  method  has  a  very  decided  ad- 
vantage.    The  Ives  process  is  based  upon 


pressure  between  a  Woodbury  (or  other  sim- 
ilar) relief  and  a  grained  surface  ;  one  or 
the  other  of  the  two  being  inked.  Let  us 
take  an  example.  A  plaster  cast  is  made 
from  a  gelatine  relief,  and  against  this  is 
pressed  an  elastic  stamp,  the  face  of  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  minute  pyramids,  the 
elastic  stamp  being  charged  with  printers' 
ink.  Where  the  relief  is  highes',  the  pyra- 
midal projections  on  the  stamp  are  so  far 
crushed  down  as  to  make  the  ink  dots  unite 
into  solid  blacks,  while  on  the  shallower 
parts  of  the  plaster  cast  there  are  formed 
ink  dots  of  a  magnitude  depending  on  the 
depth  of  the  relief.  Thus  is  obtained  a 
picture  representing  the  original  photo- 
graph in  a  grain  or  stipple,  and  the  next 
thing  is  to  get  this  picture  down  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  clean  plate  of  zinc.  There  are 
several  ways  of  doing  this,  one  being  to 
re"-photogra|)h  the  impression  on  the  plaster 
cast  and  to  make  a  photolithographic  trans- 
fer by  well  known  methods,  and  another 
way  being  to  slip  off  the  fatty  impression 
on  a  film  of  collodion  and  to  transfer  it  to 
the  zinc  plate  by  pressure.  When  the  fat- 
ty impression  is  on  the  zinc  the  bare  metal 
is  gradually  dissolved  away  by  dilute  nitric 
acid,  leaving  the  inked  portions  in  relief. 
As  a  precaution  against  undercutting  by  the 
acid,  the  inked  plate  is  now  and  again  dust- 
ed over  with  fine  resin  powder.  The  plate 
is  then  heated,  so  as  to  make  the  mixed  res- 
in and  printers'  ink  melt  and  flow  over  the 
sides  of  the  reliefs  left  by  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

Machines  for  Coating  Plates. — Modifi- 
cations and  developments  of  the  origin- 
al Eastman  machine  for  coating  gelatino- 
bromide  plates  have  been  patented,  the 
latest  being  one  due  to  Mr.  B.  J.  Edwards, 
who  makes  use  of  a  cooling  chamber  through 
which  the  plates  are  carried  by  an  endless 
web  or  band.  He  also  makes  use  of  an  ad- 
justable scraper  for  transmitting  a  regulated 
quantity  of  the  amount  of  emulsion  from 
the  roller  and  leading  it  as  a  broad  sheet  to 
the  plate.  In  order  to  give  a  clear  idea  of 
Mr.  Edwards'  machine  it  is  best  to  quote 
from  his  specification  : 

My    invention    relates    to    an   improved 
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method  of,  and  apparatus  for,  rapidly  ap- 
plying an  even  layer  or  coating  oi  gelatine 
emulsion  to  sheets  of  glass,  metal,  pain, 
or  other  surfaces,  for  photographic  pur 
poses,  In  carrying  out  my  invention,  I 
make  use  of  a  trough  or  vessel  containing 
the  emulsion,  and  also  of  a  metal  roller 
working  in  bearings  and  marie  to  revolve  in 
the  trough  which  contains  the  emulsion 
with  which  the  plates  are  to  be  coated. 

The  length  of  the  roller  and  trough  must 
be  slightly  greater  than  the  width  of  the 
largest  plate  to  be  coated,  and  I  fix  the  snid 
roller  and  trough  above  and  across  a  travel- 
ling band  or  table,  which  carries  a  continu- 
ous train  of  plates  to  be  coated.  In  order 
to  carry  out  my  improved  method  of  apply- 
ing an  even  coating  of  emulsion  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  plates  I  make  a  scraper,  prefer- 
ably of  sheet  metal  or  ebonite,  of  suitable 
length  and  thickness,  and  I  fix  this  scraper 
parallel  to  the  roller  so  as  to  turn  on  pins 
or  centres  at,  or  near,  the  lower  edge,  and 
by  means  of  a  lever,  weight,  or  springs,  the 
upper  edge  of  the  scraper  is  made  to  press 
against  the  roller  which  revolves  in  the 
trough,  and  I  make  the  scraper  of  a  con- 
venient shape  and  width,  and  fix  it  at  any 
suitable  angle  so  that  the  lower  edge  rests 
upon,  or  nearly  in  contact  with,  the  surface 
of  the  plates  or  paper  to  be  coated. 

When  the  roller  is  made  to  revolve  in 
the  emulsion,  the  solution  which  adheres  to 
the  surface  of  the  roller  is  taken  off  by  the 
upper  edge  of  the  scraper  toward  which  the 
roller  revolves;  the  emulsion  then  flows 
down  the  sciaper  to  the  surface  of  the 
plates  which  are  carried  by  the  travelling 
band  below;  by  this  means  the  plates  are 
coated  with  an  even  layer  of  emulsion,  the 
thickness  of  the  coating  being  regulated  by 
the  relative  speeds  of  the  roller  and  the 
travelling  band  which  carries  the  plates. 
In  order  to  coat  plates  of  various  sizes  I 
make  the  above  described  scraper  remov- 
able, and,  when  required,  I  replace  it  by 
another  similar  scraper  of  the  length  requir- 
ed to  correspond  with  the  width  of  the 
plates  to  be  coated.  In  order  to  admit  of 
coating  plates  of  different  degrees  of  thick- 
ness, I  make  the  centres  or  pins  at  the  low-  I 


er  edge  of  the  Bcraper  to  work  in  bearings 

fixed   t0   B    movable    frame   01     pair   of   lide 

rods  pivoted  oi  hinged  al  one  end,  and 
rying  at  the  other  end  a  roller  or  guide 
which  rests  upon  the  surface  of  ihe  plates 
as  they  pass  beneath  the  scraper;  by  this 
means  the  frame  or  rods  carrying  the 
scraper  rises  and  falls  in  proportion  to  the 
thickness  of  the  plates,  which  are  thus  al- 
lowed to  pass  under  the  scraper  without  ob- 
struction; sometimes  I  attach  the  scraper 
to  the  side  of  the  trough,  and  support  the 
j  trough  itself  with  the  scraper  attached  by 
i  means  of  pivots  or  bearings  upon  the  mov- 
able frame,  or  side  rods  before  described. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  cooling  or  setting 
of  the  emulsion  after  it  has  been  spread 
upon  the  surface  of  the  plates,  I  cause  the 
travelling  band  carrying  the  plates  to  pass 
over  a  table  or  slab  artificially  cooled  by  be- 
ing kept  partially  immersed  in  ice  water 
or  other  cooling  substance  contained  in  a 
metal  tray  within  which  the  slab  rests,  and 
I  cover  the  table  or  slab  with  a  metal  tank 
containing  ice  or  other  cooling  substance  ; 
the  tank  is  supported  so  that  the  under  side 
is  only  a  short  distance  above  the  slab, 
thus  forming  of  the  space  between  the  slab 
and  the  under  side  of  the  tank  or  cover  a 
cooling  chamber  or  tunnel,  through  which 
the  plates  pass.  The  cover  or  tank  also 
serves  to  protect  the  plates  from  light  and 
dust  after  they  have  been  coated  with  emul- 
sion ;  by  the  above  described  means  the 
emulsion  is  rapidly  set,  and  the  plates  are 
very  quickly  ready  to  be  removed  from  the 
travelling  band  and  placed  in  racks  to  dry. 

In  practice  I  prefer  to  make  the  travel- 
ling band  in  two  separate  portions  of  un- 
equal length  ;  that  is,  I  make  two  endless 
bands  to  travel  in  the  same  direction.  One 
of  these  bands,  which  I  call  the  coating 
band,  is  used  only  to  carry  the  plate  under 
the  trough  and  scraper ;  the  plates  then 
pass  on  to  the  other  band,  which  I  call  the 
setting  band,  and  which  carries  the  plates 
over  the  cold  slab  and  through  the  cooling 
chamber  before  described.  Each  of  the 
above-mentioned  bands  work  over  a  pair 
of  rollers  or  drums  fitted  at  one  end  with  a 
driving  pulley,  by  means  of  which  the  band 
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is  made  to  travel  in  the  re«piired  direction, 
the  setting  or  cooling  band  being  made  to 
travel  at  a  slightly  greater  speed  than  t1  e 
coating  band,  in  order  to  cause  the  plate?  to 
separate  from  each  other  as  they  pa=s  into 
the  cooling  chamber. 

For  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  back  or 
under  surface  of  the  plates,  and  removing 
any  emulsion  which  may  have  been  spilled 
on  to  the  coating  band,  I  make  a»  other 
endless  band  of  rubber  cloth  passing  over  a 
pair  of  rollers  of  suitable  diameter,  and  I  fix 
one  of  these  rollers  so  that  the  cleaning 
band  just  touches  the  coating  band  and  the 
under  side  of  the  plates  after  they  are  coat- 
ed, and  I  arrange  the  other  roller,  which  is 
driven  by  a  pulley,  so  that  it  revolves  in  and 
carries  the  endless  band  through  a  trough 
of  warm  water  ;  by  this  means  the  back 
or  under  surface  rof  the  plates  is  cleaned, 
and  the  travelling  bands  which  carry  the 
plates  are  kept  clean  and  free  from  emul- 
sion. 

For  coating  paper  with  gelatine  emulsion 
for  photographic  purposes  I  use  my  im- 
proved machinery  and  apparatus  substan- 
tially as  above  described,  and  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  exception  that  I  dispense 
with  the  cleaning  band  and  one  of  the 
rollers,  and  I  use  the  other  roller  and  the 
trough  for  the  purpose  of  wetting  or  damp- 
ing the  paper  previous  to  its  being  coated, 
and  I  use  another  roller  or  squeegee  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  excess  of  moisture 
and  causing  the  paper  to  adhere  to  the 
coating  band  before  being  passed  under  the 
trough  and  scraper  ;  the  paper  when  coated 
passes  through  the  cooling  chamber,  after 
which  it  is  cut  into  convenient  lengths  and 
hung  up  to  dry.  In  this  manner  a  contin- 
uous length  of  paper  can  be  uniformly  coat- 
ed with  a  layer  of  gelatine  emulsion  of  any 
desired  thickness.  In  using  my  improved 
machinery  for  coating  plates  or  paper  I 
actuate  the  rollers  and  bands  by  means  of 
pulleys  of  suitable  diameters  to  give  the 
speed  required,  and  driven  by  a  gas  engine 
or  other  suitable  motor. 

The  endless  bands  may  be  made  of  india- 
rubber  cloth  or  other  suitable  flexible  ma- 
terial;   but   I   prefer   to    make    the   band 


which  passes  through  the  cooling  chamber 
of  woven  wire  or  thin  metal  plate,  in  order 
to  conl  or  set  the  emulsion  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  Sometimes  instead  of  ice,  as 
above  described,  I  use  a  current  of  cold  air 
or  vapor  for  the  purpose  of  setting  the 
emulsion  on  the  plates  or  paper  in  the 
cooling  chamber  ;  in  any  case,  this  chamber 
or  tunnel  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  al- 
low of  the  film  of  emulsion  being  perfectly 
set  or  stiffened  before  the  removal  of  the 
plates  or  paper  from  the  band  ;  the  length 
required  will  depend  greatly  on  the  speed 
at  which  the  machinery  is  driven.  With  a 
moderate  speed  I  find  fifteen  feet  a  conven- 
ient length  for  the  refrigerating  chamber  or 
tunnel.  By  means  of  my  improved  machin- 
ery and  appliances  as  above  described,  pho- 
tographic plates  or  paper  may  be  prepared 
or  coated  with  gelatine  or  other  sensitive 
emulsion  with  greater  rapidity,  certainty, 
and  uniformity  than  has  hitherto  been  prac- 
ticable by  any  other  method. 

The  following  drawing  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  parts  of  the  machine  and  their  ac- 
tion.    (See  next  page). 

Gelatino-bromide  Plates  Adapted  for 
Stripping.—  The  difficulty  and  uncertainty  of 
stripping  the  film  from  a  gelatino-bromide 
plate  has  long  been  a  source  of  trouble  to 
those  working  photo-mechanical  processes, 
and  until  Mr  Flener  introduced  his  method 
of  using  hydrofluoric  acid  for  the  purpose 
of  loosening  the  film,  there  was  no  certain 
method  known  by  which  any  existing  nega- 
tive could  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  Re- 
cently M.  Werth  of  Frankfort  has  pointed 
out  the  advantage  of  specially  making 
plates  adapted  for  stripping,  when  reversed 
negatives  are  required.  The  glass  plates 
are  first  well  rubbed  over  with  French 
chalk  and  the  excess  is  carefully  wiped  off. 
In  the  next  place  they  are  collodionized 
with  a  plain  collodion,  after  which  they  are 
coated  with  emulsion  in  the  usual  way.  In 
order  to  strip  the  film  from  a  negative 
taken  on  such  a  plate,  the  negative  is  set 
with  the  film  upward  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition and  sufficient  of  the  following  com- 
position to  form  a  layer  about  a  sixteenth 

f  an  inch  thick  is  poured  on. 
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Gelatine, 60  parts, 

Water,         220      M 

Glycerine,       10     '* 

The  composition  having  become  dry,  the 


point  of  a  pen-knife  is  run  underneath   the 
film  all  round  the  edge,  and  it  can  then  be 

detached  with  ease. 

Adjustable  Standard  Diaphragms. —  The 
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photographic  societies'  standard  diaphragms 
are  coming  into  pretty  general  use  in  Eng- 
land, the  convenience  of  having  them  so 
numbered  that  the  similarly  marked  dia- 
phragms of  all  the  lenses  used  involve  the 
same  exposure  being  very  great.  Your 
readers  will  remember   that   the   standard 


No.  1  diaphragm  has  an  aperture  equal  to 
one-fourth  the  equivalent  focal  length  of 
the  lens,  while  others  of  the  series  are  so 
numbered  that  the  numbers  express  the  ex- 
posures required  in  terms  of  No.  1.  Thus 
No.  4  has  an  area  equal  to  one-fourth  of 
No.  i  and  requires  an  exposure  four  times 
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as  long.  In  order  to  meet  the  want  of  a 
universal  adjustable  stop,  Mr.  Cowan  has 
devised  an  arrangement  by  which  a  stop  of 
any  aperture  in  relation  to  a  lens  of  given 
focus  can  be  immediately  produced.  The 
stops  thus  made  are,  however,  square ;  but 
this  is  a  matter  of  no  import  in  actual 
practice. 

Mr.  Cowan's  consists  of  two  diamond- 
shaped  openings  in  plates  of  ebonite  made 
to  pass  each  other  so  as  to  gradually  diminish 
the  aperture  until  it  is  comple'ely  eovered. 


tion,  or  rather  prevents  a  larger  aperture  be- 
ing employed  when  the  exposure  takes  place  ; 
the  exposure  being  made  by  causing  a  but- 
ton suitably  fixed  to  traverse  in  a  slot  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

A  Substitute  for  the  Dark  Slide.— -Mr. 
Sturrock,  of  Forfar,  has  obtained  a  patent 
for  an  arrangement  fur  introducing  sensitive 
plates  into  the  camera,  consisting  of  a  cell 
or  box  open  at  one  end  and  large  enough 
to  contain  the  plate,  and  an  open  projection 
to  match  it  at  the  back  of  the  camera,  these 
being  connected  by  a  tube  or  bag  of  some 
flexible  ma'erial,  which  can  be  doubled  over 
as  shown  in  the  diagram  to  exclude  the 
light. 


The  position  is  on  the  camera  front,  half 
the  combination  being  screwed  into  a  flange 
in  front,  and  the  other  half  at  the  back,  so 
that  the  stops  may  work  between  the  lenses. 
Below  is  an  index  plate,  around  which  is 
marked  a  scale  of  standard  stops  for  all  the 
focal  lengths  of  lenses  with  which  it  can  be 
used.  Starting  at  full  aperture,  by  means 
of  a  trigger  having  a  cam  action,  operating 
to  raise  one  shutter  whilst  lowering  the 
other,  a  given  mark  in  the  index  is  reached 
corresponding  to  (say)  /  ;  a  clamping 
screw  then  secures  the  shutters  in  that  posi-  ' 


Mr.  Sturrock  says  in  his  specification  : 
I  make  at  the  back  of  the  camera  a  space 
to  hold  a  sensitized  plate  ;  this  space  is  open 
above,  and  is  provided  with  a  flange  or  oth- 
er similar  device,  to  which  can  be  readily 
attached  by  an  elastic  band  or  other  conven- 
ient means  the  open  mouth  of  a  bag  made 
of  paper,  cloth,  india-rubber,  or  other  suita- 
ble material  impervious  to  light ;  or  it  may 
be  made  of  tin,  cardboard,  or  rigid  sub- 
stance, with  a  flexible  neck  or  mouth  of 
rubber  or  cloth  suitable  for  attachment  to 
the  camera.  I  fill  the  bag  in  a  dark  place 
with  a  sensitized  plate,  and  then  close  or 
fold  the  mouth  to  exclude  the  light,  and  se- 
cure it  by  a  spring,  clip,  elastic  band,  gum, 
or  their  equivalents  ;   and  having  fixed  its 
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mouth  to  the  camera,  as  already  described, 
1  remove  or  undo  ihe  fastening,  invert  the 
bag,  and  deposit  the  sensitized  plate  in 
the  camera.  After  exposure,  the  plate  is 
again  slipped  from  the  camera  into  the  bag, 
and  the  fastening  again  put  on,  and  the  bag, 
with  the  plate,  removed  from  the  camera, 
when  another  bag  containing  a  plate  can  be 
attached.  The  plates  can  be  stored  away 
in  the  bags  both  before  and  after  the  expos- 
ure. 

Several  years  ago  I  used  an  arrangement 
of  this  kind  as  a  makeshift  with  the  detec- 
tive camera,  and  found  it  useful,  but  think 
it  difficult  to  suppose  that  anyone  should 
make  a  permanent  apparatus  on  this  princi- 
ple. 

7  he  Action  of  Heat  on  Gelatino-bromidc 
Plates. — Herr  Schumann  has  made  some 
interesting  observations  regarding  the  ac- 
tion of  heat  on  gelatino- bromide  plates, 
and  his  results  generally  confirm  the  obser- 
vations of  Abney,  but  he  finds  a  permanent 
increase  of  s-ensitiveness  on  a  plate  that  has 
been  heated  to  no0  centigrade  and  cooled 
before  exposure ;  still  this  grain  in  sensitive- 
ness was  very  much  less  than  in  the  case  of 
a  plate  exposed  hot. 

Ihe  Dull  Season. — As  regards  photo- 
graphic experiment  we  are  now  at  ihe  dull 
season,  our  most  active  talkers  and  work- 
ers being  away  either  with  or  without  the 
camera,  bat  in  a  little  over  three  weeks' 
tune  the  session  for  active  photograpaic 
work  will  commence  with  the  opening  of 
the  London  Photographic  Exhibition  and 
the  commencement  of  the  sessions  of  the 
society. 


The  Excursion  to  Mauch  Chunk. 

The  excursion  of  the  Society  of  Amateur 
Photographers  to  Mauch  Chunk,  which  wast 
put  down  for  the  ioth  of  September,  was  par- 
tially abandoned  owing  to  the  extreme  heat. 
This  prevented  a  large  number  from  going 
who  had  signified  their  intention  to  do  so. 
The  party  which  braved  the  heat,  though  small, 
was  an  exceedingly  jolly  one  and  included  a 
number  of  ladies.  Among  those  present  were 
Mr.  E.  B.  Barker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner,  Mr.  H. 


V   ["iemann,  Mr.  W,  I  .  Partrid  e,  Mi    I 

(i.  Du  Bois,  Mr.  Lincoln  Adam    and  Mr.  W. 

C.  Cullen. 

Mauch  Chunk  was  reached  a  Jitti<-  ahead  ol 
time,  and  the  largei  number  of  the  party  de 
voted  an  hour  to  a  dinner  at  the  A.rro 
House.  Several  of  the  members,  however, 
succeeded  in  making  a  number  of  exposures 
on  the  way  from  the  depot  to  the  hotel,  and  a 
few  enthusiastic  ones  improved  the  hour  of 
noon  by  taking  views  near  the  river.  As  usual 
the  ride  over  the  Switchback  was  the  source  of 
unalloyed  enjoyment,  and  one  of  the  gentle- 
men with  a  detective  camera  secured  a  num- 
ber of  characteristic  scenes  on  the  way.  In 
fact  the  cameras  were  kept  actively  employed 
from  the  time  the  train  left  Jersey  City  until 
it  reached  its  destination,  every  stoppage  being 
improved  by  some  one.  One  or  two  attempts 
were  made  to  get  views  from  the  train  while 
in  motion,  but  these  were  not  successful,  owing 
to  the  shutters  hardly  being  up  to  such  rapid 
work.  In  the  Glen  and  on  the  picnic  grounds 
a  number  of  views  were  taken,  including  sev- 
eral groups.  Mr.  Barker  and  Mr.  Cullen  both 
took  views  of  the  party,  which  were  highly 
successful,  and  also  secured  some  fine  nega- 
tives in  the  Glen. 

Of  all  the  excursions  which  the  amateur 
photographer  can  take  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York,  that  to  Mauch  Chunk  is  probably  the 
most  satisfactory.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  of  the  disadvantages  which  the  Hudson, 
Coney  Island  and  the  various  East  River  re- 
sorts present  to  the  amateur  ;  most  of  them 
are  known  by  experience. 

The  trip  to  Mauch  Chunk  by  the  Lehigh 
Valley  Road  presents  the  advantage  of  beauti- 
ful scenery  ail  along  the  way,  and  at  several 
stations  the  regular  stoppages  are  sufficient  to 
enable  the  amateur  to  take  a  view  from  the 
window  of  the  car  or  the  station  platform. 

With  Mauch  Chunk,  the  Switchback  and 
Glen  Onoko  everyone  is  familiar  in  a  sort  of 
general  way,  and  numberless  photographs 
have  been  taken  which  ostensibly  show  their 
most  charming  features.  To  the  artist  who 
walks  through  the  town,  passes  over  the 
Switchback,  and  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  Glen, 
it  seems  as  though  the  best  views  had  entirely 
escaped  notice.  A  few  weeks  ago  we  searched 
in  vain  for  views  of  places  in  the  town  itself, 
which  we  deemed  most  picturesque  and  de- 
lightful. Views  from  the  top  of  the  hill  em- 
bracing a  wide  extent  can  be  obtained,  but  the 
"  little  bits,"  as  the  painters  call  them,  have 
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been  left  almost  entirely  alone.  To  the  ama- 
teur who  can  spend  two  or  three  days  on  the 
trip,  we  would  suggest  taking  his  camera  along 
the  Main  street  of  Mauch  Chunk  and  getting 
views  of  the  vine-covered  terraces  which  can 
be  seen  between  the  houses.  There  are  cer- 
tainly thirty  or  forty  points  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  American  House  which  are 
well  worth  preservation.  Along  the  river  and 
at  the  depot  there  are  many  more  views  which 
with  a  landscape,  or  a  long-focussed,  lens  make 
charming  subjects.  The  wide  angle  lenses  are 
not  so  much  needed  for  distant  views,  as  they 
take  in  too  much  and  destroy  the  effect.  A 
view  from  the  top  of  Mount  Pisgah,  or  from 
Bear  Mountain,  should  certainly  be  an  upright, 
rather  than  horizontal,  as  the  upright  form 
gives  an  idea  of  elevation,  while  the  horizontal 
picture  tends  to  flatten  the  mountains.  Near 
the  locks  the  drop  shutter  can  be  used,  and 
many  views  of  boats,  animals  and  men  ob- 
tained which  are  entirely  out  of  the  common 
line.  If  he  has  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  ac- 
cess to  the  bank  next  the  American  House  he 
can  get  a  series  of  hillside  and  terrace  views 
which  are  altogether  unique.  The  time  for 
most  of  these  views  is  the  early  morning ; 
later  in  the  day  the  light  changes  entirely.  At 
Glen  Onoko  on  the  excursion  days  little  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  by  the  amateur  in 
finding  charming  groups  of  children.  The 
officers  of  the  road  who  have  the  place  in 
charge,  as  well  as  those  managing  the  excur- 
sions, welcome  the  photographer  to  every  part 
of  the  Glen.  In  the  lower  portion  the  rock 
work  and  fallen  trees  present  the  best  subjects, 
and  should  be  taken  as  early  as  possible. 
Near  the  upper  part  there  are  three  very  beau- 
tiful waterfalls  which  this  season  are  unusually 
fine.  In  the  glen  very  long  exposures  should 
be  given,  as  the  shade  is  deep.  After  reach- 
ing the  top  of  the  hill  a  five  or  ten  minutes' 
walk  brings  one  to  Point  Lookout,  where  a 
grand  view  can  be  had. 

The  Glen  and  the  ride  over  the  Switchback 
will  occupy  the  whole  day.  If  the  excursion- 
ist stays  over,  he  can  very  pleasantly  spend  the 
first  day  on  the  Switchback.  There  are  many 
beautiful  things  to  be  had  just  below  the  Sum- 
mit Hill  depot  in  the  way  of  laborers'  houses 
covered  with  vines,  etc.,  and  there  are  many 
charming  points  on  the  way  back  near  Mauch 
Chunk.  The  second  day  should  be  devoted 
to  Glen  Onoko,  where  the  light  is  best  in  the 
early  morning.  The  rocks  opposite  the  Glen 
depot   are  finest    in   the   afternoon,   when    in 


strong  shadow.  Groups  on  the  picnic  grounds 
can  best  be  managed  in  the  morning  and  to- 
ward noon.  If  the  excursionist  can  spend  the 
time  to  stop  on  the  way  back  he  will  find 
ample  work  for  his  camera. 


An  Unexpected  Development. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Fitzgjbbon,  widow  of  the 
late  photographer  of  that  name,  was  mar- 
ried last  evening  (ioth),  at  8  o'clock,  to  Mr. 
Clark,  of  Washington.  Ga.,  who  has  re 
cently  disposed  of  his  business  in  that  city 
to  make  his  home  in  St  L'<uis.  Yester- 
day's wedding  was  the  consummation  of  a 
romantic  attachment  which  originated  sev- 
eral months  ago  in  a  brisk  correspondence, 
both  parties  having  mutual  friends,  and 
there  was  only  a  brief  meeting  of  fifteen 
minutes  until  the  wedding  day. 

A  small  circle  of  friends  assembled  last 
evening  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which 
was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berkley,  of 
Kirkwood,  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Mrs.  Fitzgibbon's  res- 
idence, 2334  Olive.  The  bride  wore  an  el- 
egant costume  of  Tyrian  purple  satin  rha- 
dames,  made  dancing  length,  with  tabher 
front  and  revers  of  satin  brocade  on  a 
lighter  shade  with  apricots.  The  con-age 
was  made  with  full  shirred  vest  of  the  bro 
cade,  and  finished  by  a  point-lace  collar  and 
cuffs,  the  lace  at  the  throat  fastened  by  a 
diamond  pin  and  a  cluster  of  Niphetos 
ro>es  and  star  jessamine.  Maj.  and  Mrs. 
Gilson  stood  on  either  side  of  the  happy 
couple,  Mrs.  Gilson  wearing  a  wood-color- 
ed brocade  satin,  trimmed  with  oriental 
lace,  over  a  petticoat  of  bronze  satin.  Af- 
ter the  ceremony  a  handsome  supper  was 
served  by  Beers,  the  large  bride's  cake, 
crowned  with  bridal  blossoms,  adorning  the 
head  of  the  table. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  will  not  go  on  a  bri- 
dal tour,  but  will  remain  quietly  at  their 
home  on  Olive  street. — St.  Louis  Globe 
Democrat. 


Dry  plates  have  been  frilling  lately  in 
England. 
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The  Cincinnati  Convention. 

Many  men,  many  minds.  Some  people 
have  a  genius  for  one  thing,  and  some  a 
propensity  for  another.  If  everyone  thought 
ami  acted  alike  there  would  be  little  room 
for  improvement  and  fewer  opportunities 
for  criticism.  But  the  late  C  'iivention  at 
Cincinnati,  if  it  had  no  other  merit,  has 
certainly  developed  an  unlooked-for  activ-  , 
ity  in  the  latter  respect,  which  is  very  re- 
assuring. 

It  is  an  old  Chinese  custom,  we  have 
heard,  that  if  anyone  publicly  condemns 
the  performances  of  others,  he  shall  imme- 
diately assume  the  role  and  establish  the 
justice  of  his  charge.  What  a  pity  all  those 
who  were  impelled  to  censure  could  not  be 
accommodated  on  the  Chinese  plan. 

The  ability  to  conduct  the  deliberations 
of  an  assembly  according  to  strict  parlia- 
mentary rules  is  only  acquired  by  much  ex- 
perience, and  is  not  by  any  means  instinct- 
ive. As  long  as  the  desired  result  is  ar- 
rived at,  and  is  satisfactory  to  the  persons 
directly  concerned,  the  method  of  proced- 
ure is  merely  a  secondary  question.  We 
can  trust  to  the  good  sense  of  the  great 
mass  Of  photographers,  who  are  everywhere 
becoming  more  independent  and  self-reliant 
through  their  relief  from  the  leading-strings 
by  which  they  were  formerly  unconsciously 
guided,  for  any  improvement  in  this  regard 
that  may  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  and  we 
see  distinctly  in  the  proceedings  of  the  late 
Convention  evidence  of  such  improvement. 

Only  a  portion  of  the  latter  part  ol  the 
proceedings  were  a  little  tumultuous,  while 
the  whole  of  the  earlier  part  was  conducted 
in  good  order.  We  can  easily  forgive  a  lit- 
tle irregularity  in  one  direction,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  ability  of,  4and  value  of  the 
addresses  made  by,  President  Kent,  Mr.  Ry- 
der and  others. 

In  a  letter  containing  strictures  upon  the 

tlate  Photographic  Convention,  Prof.  Gar- 
rison attributes  to  trade  interests  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  the  failure  of  Mr.  Hen- 
derson to  get  a  hearing  before  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  subject  of  making  gelatine 
emulsions.      We  have  received  from  Mr. 


Eastman,  with  whom  the  hue  President  ins 

always  had  extremely  friendly  relations,  a 
letter,  in  which  he  says,  as  to  the  bUgges- 
tion  that  Mi.  Kent  had  an  interest  in  a  dry 
plate  manufactory,  "undoubtedly  referring 
to  mine,  nothing  could  be  more  incorrect  ; 
Mr.  Kent  has  no  interest  in  our  factory 
whatever." 

If  any  of  the  other  dry  plate  makers,  who 
endeavored  apparently  to  get  a  quasi  in- 
dorsement of  the  Convention  for  their  plates 
by  having  a  series  of  prizes  awarded,  to  be 
paid  out  of  their  own  pockets,  for  excellence 
of  work,  had  a  hand  in  tins  matter,  we 
know  not.  It  is  for  them  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  imputation  of  having  used  the 
Convention  illegitimately  for  trade  pur- 
poses. This  abuse  we  have  always  protest- 
ed against,  and  were  in  hopes  that  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  control  such  practices 
would  have  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
We  do  not  presume  for  a  moment  that  the 
officers  lent  any  hand  to  the  cause  of  the 
complaint. — Editor. 


Extraordinary  Pirtures. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
three  extraordinary  samples  of  photogra- 
phy by  our  friend  H.  Mc Michael,  the  well 
known  and  justly  esteemed  photographer 
of  Buffalo. 

They  are  remarkable  samples  of  excel- 
lence in  posing,  lighting  and  grouping,  but 
the  most  astonishing  it  not  marvellous  fea- 
ture of  these  pictures — two  16  x  18  head 
and  busts,  and  a  16  x  18  group  of  three- 
is  the  lact  that  they  were  made  with  a  Dail- 
meyer  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens,  listed  to  cov- 
er only  a  5  x  6  portrait.  The  two  heads 
were  made  with  the  second  largest  stop  in- 
side of  twenty  seconds,  and  the  group  with 
the  full  opening  in  about  twelve  seconds. 
The  cutting  power  and  non-distorting  char- 
aracter  of  the  Dallmeyer  lens  is  here  strik- 
ingly exemplified. 

Mr.  McMichael  will  be  on  hand  at  the 
next  convention  at  Buffalo,  not  only  as  the 
resident  Secretary  of  the  Association,  but 
as  an  exhibitor  of  pictures  second  to  none. 
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Photography  at  the  New  Orleans  Ex- 
position. 

In  all  the  notices  of  the  late  Photograph- 
ic Convention,  tht  names  of  the  Committee 
appointed  to  represent  them  in  connection 
with  the  fu:  ure  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
that  of  Mr.  W.  I.  Adams  wa-  omitted.  If 
we  had  received  a  copy  of  the  official  re- 
port (which  has  not  yet  reached  us  in  full), 
we  should  have  had  no  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  matter.  Being  informed,  however,  by 
Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson  that  the  name  of  Mr. 
Adams  was  included  in  the  committee,  we 
hapten  to  make  th  s  explanation  and  to  ex- 
press our  regret  that  the  document  from 
which  our  report  was  printed  ed  us  into 
this  omission. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Sept.  10,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co., 

Publishers  Photo.  Bulletin. 
Gentlemen  :  In  your  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Cincinnati  Convention  you 
omitted  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  Irving  Adams, 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  appointed  to 
sec  that  our  art  was  properly  represented 
at  the  New  Orleans  Exposition.  I  know 
that  the  daily  papers  and  the  offi  ial  report- 
ers made  the  same  omissions,  t  he  one  fol- 
lowing the  other.  But  I  wrote  and  read 
from  manuscript,  which  I  still  have,  the 
resolution  and  the  names  of  the  committee, 
which  I  asked  to  be  appointed,  and  the 
name  of  Mr.  Adams  appears  third  on  the 
list. 

Please,  therefore,  not  only  make  this  cor- 
rection, but  urge  your  readers   to  respond 
to  the  invitation  of  the  committee,  which 
they  will  shortly  receive.      Yours  truly, 
Edward  L.  Wilson,  Chairman. 

We  hope  the  last  desire  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wilson  will  be  responded  to  by  all 
concerned,  in  order  that  photography  will 
be  fully,  completely  and  honorably  repre- 
sented.—Ed.  Bulletin. 


The  Magyars  are  to  have  a  photographic 
monthly  in  their  own  tongue.  A  Mr.  F. 
Veresez,  of  Klausenburg,  will  be  the  editor. 


Seneca  Falls,  N.  V.,  Aug.  29,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  just  received  my 
"  BULLETIN,"  and  in  lo  king  over  the  re- 
port of  the  committee  on  the  Cramer  award 
I  see  I  am  left  out  entirely.  I  enclose  the 
report  of  the  committee,  and  only  add  that 
the  pictures  were  taken  from  our  regular 
custom  work,  ami  that  we  have  the  prize 
($200)  in  cash,  so  there  is  no  question  w  th 
regard  to  that.  Hoping  you  will  correct 
the  matter,  I  am,  very  truly, 

J.  E.  Hale. 

For  fir  t  prize  for  best  collection  of  cab- 
inets and  other  sizes  below  11  x  14,  J.  E. 
Male,  Seneca  Falls,  New  York. 

We  regret  the  omission,  but  Mr.  Hale's 
exhibit  was  not  embo  lied  in  the  list  from 
which  our  report  was  gathered. 

Messrs.  Huchanan,  Smedley  &  Brjmley, 
the  go-ahead  young  Phila  lelphians,  also 
made  a  very  fine  exhibit,  including  excel- 
lent examples  by  the  Willi-  &  Clements 
platinum  process,  which  attracted  more 
than  ordinary  attention  and  deserved  spec- 
ial mention.  They  also  exhibited  the  Ser- 
vice Shutter. 

in  our  next,  we  hope  to  enumerate  the 
remainder  of  the  photographic  exhibits,  for 
which  we  have  not  the  space  now. 


Try   Anthony's  New  Transparency  Plates. 


We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  recently 
horn  Mr.  E  W.  Fell,  of  Cleveland,  the 
inventor  or  discoverer  of  a  new  method  of 
using  electricity,  i.  c,  in  connection  with 
making  prints  from  negatives.  We  have 
noticed  this  discovery  heretofore  in  our  col- 
umns, but  we  had  not  until  yesterday  seen 
any  print  made  by  the  metho'l  ;  thc-e  con- 
sisted entirel)  of  wood-cuts  or  impressions 
on  wood,  which  were  exquisitely  done. 
Mr.  Fell  assures  us  that  he  can  make  prints 
from  the  negative  upon  any  surface,  metal- 
lic or  other,  but  gave  no  explanation  of  the 
modus  operandi.  He  is  about  making  ar- 
rangements for  its  industrial  development 
and  use.  Editor. 
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The  Photographers'  Association  of 
America. 

ANNUAL  report  of  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Treas- 
urer of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  : 

RECEIPTS — 1883. 

Oct.  24,  cash  from  J.  H.  Reid,      .     .  $497  30 

Nov.  i,  cash  from  C.  A.  Schindler,  1000 
1884. 

June  12,  cash  from  A.  M.  Collins  & 

Son, ...  100  00 

June  12,  cash  from  E.  &  H.  T.  An- 
thony &  Co.,       100  00 

Aug.  1,  cash  from — 

Scovill  Mf'g  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,          .  100  00 

W.  F.  Ashe,        25  00 

Lehman  &  Brown, 25  00 

Mr.  Scofield,  Utica,  N.  Y.,        .     .  1000 

S.  Wing,  Charleston,  Mass.,     .     .  1000 

Benjamin  French  &  Co.,  Boston,  50  00 

C.  M.  French,  Garrettsville,  O.,  10  00 

Mr.  Cope,  Hamilton,  O.,      ...  1000 

Toledo  Moulding  Co.,  Toledo,      .  25  00 

E.  C.  Gilbert,  Ravenna,  O.,      .     .  500 

P.  Smith  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  50  00 

Mr.  Grayback,  La  Porte,  Ind.,        .  25  00 

J.  M.  Bryant,  La  Porte,  Ind.,        .  25  00 

Allen  Bros.,  Detroit,  Mich.,      .     .  2500 

Rockford  D.  P.  Co.,  Rockford,  111.,  50  00 

N.  C.  Thayer  &  Co.,  Chicago,. 111.,  25  00 
Douglass,  Thompson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  25  00 
Mallinckrodt     &    Co.,     St.    Louis, 

Mo.,        25  00 

St.  Louis  D.  P.  Co.,  St.  Louis,      .  25  00 

A.  L.  Seward, 5  00 

Devoe  &  Co., 25  00 

Extra  collections  (by  Secretary),     .  84500 

Dues  from  members,        ....  1,553  °° 

For  lumber  and  screens,        ...  70  00 

Sept.  1.  cash  from  C.  A.  Schindler, 

Hoboken,  N.  J 15  00 

Sept.  8,  cash  from  membership  dues,  2  00 

Total, ,     .       $3,79230 

EXPENDITURES — 1884. 

April  16,  paid  J.   H.   Kent  for  Sec- 
retary,           $200  00 

Expenses   of   Executive   Committee 

called  to  Cincinnati  in  April,     .     .  131  98 

April  30,  paid  for  blank  books,     .     .  1  75 

Aug.  1,  paid — 

Mr.  Bonte's  carpenter  bill,         .     .  400  00 

For  sign,         15  00 

Mr.  Cady, 100  00 

For  badges,         200  00 


1  "i   '  Inks, 20  CO 

For  printing  posters,        ....  40  <*> 

L.  Weingartner,  (clean'g  building),  22  50 
(Bills  audited  at  Cincinnati) 

Paid  L.  Weingartner — 

Five  per  cent  of  receipts,           .     .  188  87 

Music,        9000 

Plants,        10  00 

Muslin  for  decorations,     ....  25  00 

Gas  bill, 17  00 

Rent  of  hall,        500  00 

Stamps,  telegraphing,    stationery, 
and   E.    Klauber's  expenses   on 

committee's  call, 125  00 

Rent  of  awning, 40  00 

Reporting  proceedings,         .     .     .  175  00 

Paid  draft  on  New  York,          ...  1  35 

Paid  exchange  on  draft,       ....  50 

Paid  C.  Gentile,  advertising,   <     .     .  40  00 

Paid  J.  F.  Ryder,  advertising,      .     .  6  50 
Paid  on  President's  and  Secretary's 

vouchers,         661  75 

Paid  W.  A.  Armstrong  5  per  cent,  of 

receipts,      .     .     , 188  76 


To  balance  in  bank, 


$3,200  86 
59144 


$3,792  30 


The  New  Eastman  Process 
The  advantage  of  the  new  and  instanta- 
neous process  which  is  now  being  used  by 
one  of  our  popular  photographic  firms  is 
fully  exemplified  by  the  fallowing  demon- 
stration : 

Mr.  I.  H.  Stoddard  (firm  of  Bundy  & 
Stoddard,  320  Chapel  St.,)  made  one  hun- 
dred negatives  of  one  hundred  persons  in 
three  days.  Not  one  of  the  negatives  was 
developed  until  the  last  one  of  the  hundred 
plates  had  been  exposed.  Ninety  out  of 
the  lot  were  ordered  from  without  a  resit- 
ting ;  five  out  of  the  ten  persons  who  had 
resittings  ordered  from  the  first  negative. 

We  don't  know  whether  to  attribute  the 
phenomenal  success  of  Mr.  Stoddard  to  the 
superiority  of  the  new  process,  or  to  the 
superior  skill  of  the  artist,  but  we  are  in- 
clined to  the  latter  opinion. — Pilot. 


Photography  in  Chicago  is  dead.  And 
Mrs.  Fitzgibbon  is  no  more  Mrs.  Fitz- 
gibbon. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


N.  Y  ,  Sept.  15,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  The  new  Anthony  Trans- 
parency plates  given  me  for  trial  afforded 
very  excellent  results.  The  transparencies 
I  have  on  them  are  as  beautiful  as  anything 
I  have  seen. 

Respectfully, 

H.  J.  Newton. 


E.  &  H. 

Gents 


Winston,  N    C,  Aug.  15,  1884. 

T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
I  have  still  on  hand  ,  also 


's  dry  plates,  but  they  will  not  begin 

to  compare  with  the  Eastman  Specials  I 
got  from  you.  I  am  getting  more  custom- 
ers for  the  Eastman  plates  ;  had  a  call  yes- 
terday   by    a    St.    Louis    photographer.      I 

showed  him  negatives  and  prints  from  

—  's, 's,  and  Eastman  Specials.      He 

was  astonished  at  the  difference,  and  says 
when  he  works  up  what  plates  he  has  on 
hand  he  will  use  Eastman's  exclusively,  so 
will  /      Very  truly  yours. 

I.  S.  Broadaway. 


(  Xf.w  York,  Inman  S    S.  Co  , 
1       Hjh:k  36,  N     R.,  Aug  .  18S4. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  I  have  given  the  Pearl 
Paste  that  you  sent  me  a  thorough  trial, 
and  find  it  just  what  amateurs  and  profes- 
sional photographers  have  for  a  long  time 
wanted.  It  contains  no  grit,  and  it  will 
not  mould  nor  get  sour  when  opened  ;  but 
it  will  stick  (and  you  can  bet  on  that).  If 
you  will  give  it  a  trial  you  will  be  pleased 
with  it.  Anyone  can  use  it  for  all  sticking 
purposes  that  paste  is  used  for  ;  and  now 
is  the  time  to  have  ajar  in  the  house  to  put 
up  preserves  with,  for  I  have  just  done  some 
with  it.  Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

E    Mills,  Amateur. 


New  York;  City,  Sept    13,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentle?nen:     Please  send  me  at  once,  to 
the  above  address,  six  dozen  more  of  your  j 


3i  x  4-i  transparency  plates.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  anything  more  satisfactory  than  I 
have  found  them  in  every  particular,  wheth- 
er when  making  positives  for  the  lantern  or 
negatives,  where  a  prolonged  exposure  was 
practicable  ;  these  new  plates  of  yours 
being,  for  their  purpose,  "the  best  "  I  have 
ever  found — they  are  (like  Eastman's  Spec- 
ial plate  for  instantaneous  work,)  "good 
enough  for  me  " 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  Betts  Metcalf. 


Willets  Point,  Sept.  21,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs :  Having  used  several  dozen 
of  your  new  Transparency  dry  plates  with 
uniformly  good  success,  I  take  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  their  general  excellence,  which 
for  transparency  work  places  them  in  my 
opinion  at  the  head  of  the  list.  For  lan- 
tern slides  particularly,  I  think  them  ju-t  the 
plates,  on  account  of  both  the  fine  color  of 
the  deposit  and  their  entire  freedom  from 
that  peculiar  ground  ylass  effect  which  is  to 
some  extent  noticeable  in  every  brand  of 
plates  I  have  used,  and  which  so  seriously 
impairs  the  brilliancy  of  the  projected  en- 
largement. Yours  sincerely, 

VOM    SOTHEN. 


Socurro,  N.  M  ,  July  21,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony. 

Dear  Sirs :  Please  inquire  for  a  collec- 
tion of  odds  and  ends  from  New  Mexico, 
sent  for  exhibition  at  Cincinnati,  possibly 
the  only  exhibit  from  this  section,  and  that 
from  an  amateur  who  takes  enough  interest 
to  send  something  that  may  be  amusing  or 
curious  to  Ea-tern  ph  nogiaphers. 

They  were  made  with  Eastman  plates  and 
Dillmeyer  lenses;  are  not  exhibited  as  pic- 
tures, but  as  an  amateur's  effort  to  contiib- 
ute  something  interesting. 

V  >ur-  truly, 

G  M.  Shaw. 

The  p;ctures  were  q  iir.e  interesting. 
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W  >  ii  KTOWN,   N     V  .    Inly  31,  1884. 

Messrs.  E,  &  H,  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:      Coming   to  examine  and 
study  out  the  way  to  at  range  tile  camera  and 

camera  stand,  I  am  well  pleased  with  them 
ami  their  mode  of  working.  You  have  ar- 
ranged it  quite  satisfactorily  for  making 
cards,  cabinets  and  larger  sizes  Your  plate- 
holder  cannot  be  beaten  for  beauty,  facility 
of  working  and  finish.  Goods  arrived  in 
good  shape  and  well  done. 

Now  send  the  6  D  Dallmeyer  and  I  am 
ready  for  the  boys. 

Respectfully, 

W.  E.  Hart. 


Wcllets  Point,  June  n,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs:  Having  had  occasion  to  in- 
spect one  of  your  Detective  Cameras,  I 
think  that  the  instrument  might  be  success- 
fully applied  to  various  military  purposes, 
as  field  reconnoissance  and  for  surreptitious 
sketches  of  hostile  works  and  positions.  In 
order  to  ascertain  its  general  usefulness  in 
this  direction,  I  wouid  request  that  you 
send  me  as  soon  as  possible  one  complete 
camera,  together  with  one  dozen  of  Special 
plates. 

Yours, 

Von  Sothen. 


PekKskil'.,  Aug.  7.  1884. 

My  Dear  McGkorge. 

Beg  pardon  for  not  answering  before. 
To  tell  the  tru'h  I  could'nt  very  well  write 
up  an  article  in  answer  to  "Troubled," 
but  I'll  take  exceptions.  He  says  that  he 
has  not  been  able  to  get  those  grey  and 
blue  tones  so  much  admired,  etc.  They  are 
generally  a  specialty  with  some  photos,  for 
a  purpose,  am!  are  done  by  strong  fuming 
•and  l-»ng  toning!  They  are  decidedly  bad 
for  landscape  photography  Again,  he  does 
not  say  who-e  or  what  toning  salts  or  bath 
he  uses,  a  very  essential  point  to  answer. 
M  Neutrality,"  of  course,  would  follow  with 
any  soda  or  b  >rate,  and  even  alkalinity, 
Then  the  negitives  are  the  best,  it  may  be, 


to  look  at,  bul  not  tO  print  from,  "  chock 
lull  of  detail,"  as  some  of  them  have  it, 
bul  d(  \  'oid  ofconti  ast. 

I  el  him,  as  all  intelligent  photographei  - 
or  amateurs  would  do,  prepare-  his  paper 
fresh  every  time  he  prints,  fume  it  right, 
print  it  deep  enough  to  stand  the  deep 
toning  he  wants  to  give  it,  take  any  practi- 
cal printer's  formula  for  silver  solution, 
washing,  toning  and  fixing,  and  print  care- 
fully, rich,  strong,  and  intelligently.  For 
views  and  foliage  tone  warm,  that  is,  slight- 
ly red  ;   for  portraits  purple,  and  fix  slowly. 

He  reverses  the  order  ;   he  says  cool  tones 
for    views.       This    is     manifestly    wrong. 
Leave  them  warm  or  brown. 
Respectfully, 

A.  H.  Atwood. 


Our  Illustration. 
Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Antonio 
Moreno,  of  this  city,  whose  place  of  busi- 
ness is  at  No.  4  E.  Fourteenth  Street,  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  affording  our  read- 
ers a  pleasant  change.  The  cloud  portrait 
in  the  present  number  is  a  novelty  of  Mr. 
Moreno's  invention,  and  has  already  been 
described  in  these  pages  The  mode  of 
producing  them  consists  of  delicately  paint- 
ed clouds  on  large  sheets  of  plate  glass, 
placed  in  front  of  the  sitter,  through  an 
opening  of  which  the  subject  is  photograph- 
ed in  the  ordinary  way.  The  places  used 
were  Eastman's  Special,  and  the  paper,  the 
N.  P.  A.  Pense  extra  brilliant.  The  neg- 
atives and  prints  were  both  made  by  Mr. 
Moreno. 

Another  Bouncing  Beauty. 
The  enterprise  of  our  Chicago  friends  is 
unparalleled.  This  time  it  is  from  Mr.  C. 
F.  Rice,  192  pages — big  ones — of  everything 
useful  and  ornamental  for  the  household. 
Besides  mirrors,  frames,  brackets,  etc.,  there 
are  albums,  artotypes,  picture  cord,  nails, 
easels,  velvet  and  plush  frames,  paintings, 
photographs,  plaques,  racks,  stereoscopes 
and  views,  graphoscopes,  steel  engravings, 
transparencies,  and  goodness  knows  what. 
You  ought  to  have  his  catalogue. 
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Pictures  Received. 

P'rom  Messrs.  Douglass,  Thompson  & 
Co.  we  are  in  receipt  of  a  fine  18  x  22 
print  of  the  new  Rush  Street  Bridge  across 
the  Chicago  River.  This  is  thought  to  be 
the  largest  bridge  of  its  kind  yet  built,  and 
it  swings  by  steam  power.  The  artistic 
rendering  is  very  pleasing.  The  negative 
was  made  by  Mr.  A.  D.  Edgeworth.  It 
has  been  mounted,  and  any  one  desiring 
to  do  so  may  see  it. 

From  Mr.  Fred  Robinson,  of  Trumans- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  a  nice  cabinet  of  a  child      The 
little  fellow  is  munching  a  banana,  and  en 
joying  it  hugely.     It   shows  what   can   be 
done  with  the  Eastman  dry  plate. 

Also  several  cabinets  from  E.  M.  Col- 
lins, of  Owego,  N.  Y.,  including  portraits 
of  children  and  adults. 

From  Mr.  D.  Clark,  of  New  Brunswick, 
quite  a  novelty,  consisting  of  a  neat  and 
tastily  gotten  up  4  page  pearl- tinted  card- 
board circular,  on  the  first  page  of  which 
is  mounted  a  beautiful  child's  portrait, 
made  on  Eastman's  Special  plate.  Evi- 
dently Mr.  Clark  intends  to  "push  things." 

A  very  excellent  group  of  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Convention  of  the  Photographic  As- 
sociation of  America,  made  on  July  29th 
by  Mr.  Wilfred  A.  French,  son  of  Benj. 
French  of  Boston,  has  just  reached  us.  The 
faces  are  nearly  all  recognizable,  and  many 
of  them  are  really  fine  portraits  in  minia- 
ture. 


Facts  and  Fancies. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattiso.n  are  out 
with  circulars  of  more  novelties,  and  will 
gladly  mail  them  to  all  applicants. 

The  Western  photos,  have  had  a  good 
time  at  a  state  penitentiary,  and  say  there's 
a  chance,  and  that  that  is  the  place,  to  be 
Joli-et. 

A  fitting  recognition  of  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  late  Mr.  Jabez  Hughes,  was 
the  transmission  of  a  message  of  sympathy 
from  Her  Majesty  to  his  family,  and  a 
wreath  for  his  bier. 


The  Fifty-third  annual  exhibition  of  the 
American  Institute  Fair  was  announced 
to  open  on  the  24th  of  this  month  (Sept). 
The  entrance  fee  is  as  formerly  $10  00,  with 
right  of  admission  to  the  exhibitor  and  an 
employe. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  in  this  city  Mr. 
Henderson  alluded  t<>  the  fact  that  the  salts 
of  ammonia,  not  being  sfable  salts,  he  prefer- 
red for  his  use  the  salts  of  potas^iun,  etc  , 
whereupon  one  in  the  audience  rose  in  re- 
sponse to  an  invitation  to  ask  for  explana- 
tion, and  begged  to  know  if  the  lecturer 
had  been  misunderstood,  for  the  speaker 
imagined  they  were  purely  such.  Mr.  Hen- 
derson was  naturally  surpri-ed  to  hear  his 
interrogator  propound  such  a  simple  ques- 
tion, and  proceeded  to  explain  ;  but  on 
mention  of  the  original  Egyptian  article — 
the  camel  dung  of  Jupiter  Ammon — the 
gist  if  not  the  jest  of  the  argument  became 
ludicrously  apparent,  and  the  merry  laugh 
went  round. 

Death  of  Mr.  Stoddard. 

It  will  be  a  surprise  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  acquaintances  of  Dr.  William  H.  P. 
Stoddard  to  learn  that  he  died  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Dr.  Hallock,  on  Upper  Water 
Street,  last  evening,  Aug.  30,  at  7  o'clock. 
He  had  been  suffering  from  gastric  fever 
for  some  days,  but  was  not  thought  serious- 
ly ill  until  the  last  two  or  three  days.  He 
was  bom  in  New  York  City,  and  like  many 
other  young  men  came  West.  He  was,  we 
believe,  in  California  when  the  gold  fever 
was  high.  He  returned  to  this  city  from 
1  here,  where  he  has  resided  ever  since  and 
endeared  himself  to  a  large  number  of 
friends  by  his  fair  dealing  and  whole-souled 
genial  life  He  was  a  brother  of  Mr>.  Dr. 
Hallock.  Many  will  miss  Dr.  Sioddard. — 
EvaiirL'ille  Ind,  Journal. 

Dr.  Stoddard  was  one  of  our  oldest  and 
most  esteemed  friends  and  custom  rs,  and  the 
announcement  of  his  death  fell  upon  us 
with  a  shock  for  which  we  were  altogether 
unprepared.  As  a  man  and  a  gentleman 
Dr.  S.  had  no  superior. 
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n    Memoriam. 


Dead  !  There  is  an  universal  enemy — 
we  call  it  Death.  The  fragrant  flower,  the 
sturdy  oak,  the  animalcule  and  the  worlds 
decay.     And  man  ?     He  cannot  die  ! 

What  is  man?     A  gifted  poet  has  said — 
"  In  me  is  matter's  last  gradation  lost  !" 

Let  us  rise  for  a  moment  to  the  sublimity 
of  this  beautiful  thought.  The  baser  matter 
never  perishes,  except  in  transiormation ; 
why  man,  its  last,  supreme  gradation  ? 

There  are  occasions  when  human  life  is 
shrouded  in  solemnity,  and  this  is  one  of 
them.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  the 
dead  we  are  lit  ted  by  an  unseen  power,  and 
the  futility  of  all  mere  human  hope  is  man- 
ifest. 

Silent  in  the  cold  grave  all  that  was  mor- 
tal rests,  rests  in  peace  j  and  nothing  is  left 
to  us  save  memory.  A  form  so  lately  visi- 
ble has  disappeared  forever,  and  reached 
that  bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  re- 
turns. But  the  kindly  spirit,  the  firm,  just 
character  of  the  departed  will  never  die. 
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Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  the  end  came. 
Henry  T.  Anthony,  one  of  the  senior  mem- 
bers of  our  firm,  has  been  stricken  from  our 
side.  But  a  day  or  two  ago  he  returned 
from  Richfield  Springs,  where  he  had  spent 
a  few  short  weeks  in  much  needed  rest, 
filled  with  animation  and  desire  to  resume 
his  former  activity.  The  manner  of  his 
death  was  peculiarly  sad. 

In  crossing  a  crowded  thoroughfare  he 
was  caught  between  passing  vehicles  and 
thrown  to  the  pavement.  He  was  carried 
to  a  pharmacy  and  from  thence  to  a  hospit- 
al, where  his  identity  was  at  once  discovered 
and  consciousness  partially  restored.  But 
the  shock  was  too  great  for  his  enfeebled 
frame,  and  paralysis  quickly  intervened  ; 
then  no  medical  skill  could  avail,  and  he 
passed  peacefully  away  in  his  own  apart- 
ments at  108  Lexington  Avenue,  in  this 
city. 

Singularly  on  the  very  day  he  sustained 
his  injuries  the  British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy for  Sept.  26  arrived  Irum  England, 
containing  his  portrait  and  a  biographical 
sketch,  and  he  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
for  himself  the  kind  and  generous  words 
spoken  of  him  abroad— and  truthfully,  as 
those  who  knew  him  best  are  witnesses. 
He  deserved  them  all  and  more.  Sensi- 
tive and  retiring  by  nature,  he  never  sought 
that  eminence  to  which  his  talents  and 
ahievements  entitled  him.  A  man  of  broad 
culture,  and  intensely  intellectual,  he  de- 
lighted in  such  things  as  lay  beyond  the 
common  ken  ;  and  his  perspicacity  was  re- 
markable. A  rapid  and  inveterate  reader, 
one  bare  glance  sufficed  to  reveal  to  him 
the  essence  of  the  writer's  meaning,  and 
difficult  problems  were  as  an  open  page. 
Rarely  in  a  single  mind  are  blended  so 
many  divergent  powers,  or  such  mental  har- 
mony. In  it  analysis  and  synthesis  were 
happily  combined  ;  cause,  anology  and  in- 
vention ran  hand  in  hand. 


*  But  aside  from  these  rare  gifts,  Mr.  An- 
thony was  the  fortunate  possessor  of  one 
crowning  virtue  —  integrity.  It  may  be 
traced  in  every  line  that  he  has  written  and 
every  lineament  of  his  features.  Sincerity 
was  the  keystone  of  his  being,  and  its  de- 
ficiency in  others  was  his  greatest  trial. 
He  was  considerate  for  all  else,  but  that  he 
could  never  brook. 

Cosmopolitan  in  taste,  he  respected  all 
and  accorded  each  his  rightful  due ;  but  few 
had  a  purer  patriotism.  Shams  were  his 
abomination,  and  seldom  was  he  deceived 
by  them.  His  trust  in  those  who  owned 
his  confidence  was  absolute,  and  his  intui- 
tive judgment  of  character  rarely  failed. 
Benevolent  to  a  fault,  he  would  deprive 
himself  for  others  ;  but  his  private  chari- 
ties will  be  never  known,  for  he  forbade 
their  mention.  Though  seemingly  at  times 
austere,  none  could  be  more  kind  or  more 
indulgent.  His  natural  instincts  were  ele- 
vated and  refined  in  high  degree,  and  his 
bearing  and  manners  unusually  manly  and 
courteous.  In  all  his  intercourse  with  rich 
or  poor,  humble  or  renowned,  educated  or 
illiterate,  he  was  ever  the  sane  dignified  gen- 
tleman. In  every  relation  of  life,  as  em- 
ployer and  friend,  as  brother  and  merchant, 
as  the  promoter  of  science  and  the  trustee 
of  a  large  estate,  his  name  and  fame  have  but 
one  synonym — fidelity. 

What  his  attainments  were  are  already 
generally  known  ;  what  he  actually  did  in 
original  investigation  may  never  be. 

For  a  year  or  more  he  had  been  a  great 
sufferer,  and  he  plainly  foresaw  the  inevita- 
ble ;  but  he  bore  his  burden  with  singular 
fortitude,  and  calmly  awaited  the  end. 

Rich  in  experience,  ripe  in  years,  and 
honored  and  respected  by  all  who  knew 
him,  he  has  finished  his  labors  on  earth. 
Many  mourn  his  loss,  and  wish  that  he 
might  have  been  spared  yet  another  decade 
to   enjoy    the   fruits  of  his   long  iudustry. 
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Hut  it  could  not  be.  With  a  heart  full  of 
tenderness,  and  a  gentle  touch  of  nature  for 
all  mankind,  he  bids — 

FAREWELL! 

Although  Mr.  Anthony's  strength  had 
well  nigh  become  exhausted,  and  the  physi- 
cal man  craved  rest,  it  was  not  without  re- 
luctance that  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of 
his  friends  and  finally  sought  relief  by  a  brief 
sojourn  in  a  warmer  clime.  For  several 
years  with  each  atmospherie  change  he  had 
been  a  prey  to  rheumatism  in  its  most  ag- 
gravated form,  and  it  was  hoped  that  the 
Hot  Springs  of  Arkansas  would  prove  bene- 
ficial. Accordingly,  on  Feb.  13th  he  was 
induced  to  undertake  the  fatiguing  journey, 
and  in  company  with  Dr.  R.  W.  Wilcox, 
the  son  of  Mr.  V.  M.  Wilcox,  he  safely  ar- 
rived at  his  destination,  nor,  however,  with- 
out grave  fears  on  the  part  of  his  physician. 
He  remained  there  for  a  short  time,  when  he 
was  so  far  improved  that  he  proceeded  to 
Marietta,  Ga.,  and  frequently  accompanied 
his  companion  on  foot  for  long  distances, 
returning  to  this  city  apparently  much  re- 
stored. Then  many  self-imposed  duties  and 
a  multiplicity  of  cares  again  told  upon  him, 
and  he  consented  to  endure  another  respite 
during  the  heated  term.  At  Richfield 
Springs  he  was  also  much  benefitted,  and 
after  an  interval  of  several  weeks  he  ven- 
tured homeward.  Proud  of  his  recupera- 
tion he  again  busied  himself  with  his  many 
interests,  and  took  pleasure  in  giving  them 
his  personal  attention.  But  in  a  moment  of 
danger  the  accident  came,  as  we  have  seen. 

The  remains  were  removed  to  the  home 
of  hisljrother  Edward,  with  whom  he  had 
been  daily  associated  for  so  many  years,  and 
on  Tuesday,  the  14th  inst,  they  were  de- 
posited in  the  family  vault  at  the  Marble 
Cemetery  in  Second  Street,  this  city. 

A  large  number  of  his  friends  attended 
the  services,  several  of  whom  came  from  dis- 
tant cities.  Among  those  who  assembled 
were  persons  of  every  rank  and  station. 
There  were  many  faces  now  seldom  seen. 
The  photographers  of  this  city  and  vicinity 


the  older  ones  (.-specially,  and  the  photo- 
graphic dealers  were  nearly  all  present,  and 
I  heir  places  of  business  closed. 

The  suddenness  of  his  death,  and  the  ir- 
reparable nature  of  the  loss  have  fallen 
with  a  severe  shock  on  all  who  knew  him. 
How  he  was  esteemed,  and  why,  will  be 
plain  to  all  who  may  read  the  following 
spontaneous  expressions  that  have  since 
reached  us  : 

Cincinnati,  O.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony  : 

I  condole  with  you  most  sincerely. 

D.  K.  Cady. 

Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Mr.  V.  M.  Wilcox  : 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  over  your 
great  bereavement  at  this  hour. 

C.  H.  Codman  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1884. 
Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox  : 

My  warmest  sympathies  to  Mr.  E.  Anthony 
and  yourself.     A  great  loss  to  our  art. 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Toledo,  Ohio,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  : 

We  extend  to  you  our  sincere  sympathy  in 
in  this  your  great  bereavement. 

Sessions  &  Kohne. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
V.  M.  Wilcox  : 

I  have  with  deepest  regret  just  learned  of 
the  death  of  H.  T.  Anthony.  Please  advise 
day  of  funeral. 

J.  Carbutt. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  We  this  morning  learn  with 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony, 
and  beg  to  assure  you  of  our  sympathy.  We 
are,  Yours  very  truly, 

Wilson,  Hood  &  Co. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  15,  1884. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  great  regret  that  we 
have  heard  of  the  death  of  Henry  T.  Anthony, 
of  your  firm.  With  warmest  sympathies,  I 
am,  Very  truly  yours, 

Thos.  H.  McCollin. 
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Washington, D.  C,  Oct.  16, 1884. 
Mr.  Mc George  : 

I  read  with  a  feeling  of  sorrow  of  the  death 
of  H.  T.  Anthony.  His  loss  is  irreparable  to 
the  firm,  and  to  his  many  friends  a  sad,  sad 
announcement.         Yours,  etc., 

E.  R.  Myers. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Oct.  11,  1884. 
Friend  Wilcox  : 

I  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  sad  news 
sent  in  your  telegram  to-day.     Another  most 
useful  veteran  is  gone,  and  it  pushes  you  and 
I  forward  in  the  same  direction. 
Truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Manayunk,  Phila.,  Oct.  16,  1884. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :     I  am  very  sorry  to  learn  of  the 
loss  that  your  firm  has  received  in  the  death  of 
Mr.   Anthony,  who  has  been  so  long  and  so 
favorably  known  to  the  photographic  trade. 
Very  truly  yours, 

W.  G.  Entrekin. 

Pittsburg,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Mr.  E.  Anthony. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  noticed  with  deep  regret 
the  death  of  your  brother  Henry  in  this  morn- 
ing's paper,  and  desire  to  convey  to  you  my 
most  sincere  sympathy  and  condolence  in  your 
bereavement.  Yours  truly, 

B.  L.  H.  Dabbs. 

Baltimore,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.  ; 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony,    which   grieved   and    surprised    me, 
having  only  a  few  days  ago  spoken  to  him  in 
apparent  health.     Accept  my  sympathy. 
Yours  truly, 

Daniel  Bendaxn. 

Baltimore,  OcJ.  14,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Please  accept  our  condolences 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony.  While 
we  have  been  in  honest  antagonism  on  certain 
questions  with  your  firm,  we  wish  to  express 
our  appreciation  of  the  personal  worth  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Anthony,  whom  we  knew  personally  ; 
and  we  are  of  the  vast  number  who  sincerely 
regret  the  loss  to  the  profession  of  a  worthy 
laborer  in   its  ranks. 

We  remain,  most  respectfully  yours, 

Bachrach  &  Bro. 


Newport,  R   I.,  Oct.  16,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :     The  sad  news  of  the  death  of 
H.  T.  Anthony  reached  me  to-day  in  Newport. 
Allow  me  to  offer  my  sincere  regrets  at  the 
death  of  so  worthy  a  gentleman,  and  sympa- 
thise with  you  in  your   affliction.     I    remain, 
Yours  respectfully, 

L.  Alman. 

St.  Louis,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony  : 

Mr.  Ayers  has  just  informed  me  of  the  death 
of  your  brother. 

Please  accept  my  deepest  sympathy  in  so 
great  a  bereavement,  and  to  you  a  life  long  as- 
sociate. Every  one  that  knew  him  will  feel  the 
joss,  as  well  as  the  entire  fraternity.  With  re- 
gards, Very  truly  yours, 

J.  C.  SOMERVILLE. 

New  York,  Oct.  n,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
just  hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  your,  and  I 
may  say  our,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony.  He 
honored  me  with  a  call  at  the  gallery  only  this 
week,  on  which  occasion  I  made  a  negative  of 
him,  cabinet  size.  With  sincere  sympathy, 
Yours  truly, 

B.  J.  Falk. 

Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  11,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co : 

We  have  just  learned  with  great  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  our  esteemed  friend,  and  hasten  to  ex- 
press our  sincere  condolence  at  this  sudden 
and  sad  event.  Please  telegraph  to  Palmer 
House  dav  of  funeral. 


W.  Irving  Adams. 
Edward  Cope. 
G.  A.  Douglass. 


New  York,  Oct  14,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co/ 

Dear  Sirs :  It  was  with  great  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  of 
your  firm,  and  I  beg  to  offer  you  my  sympathy. 
Mr.  Anthony's  death  will  be  keenly  felt,  not 
only  by  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to 
be  counted  among  his  friends,  but  also  by 
those  who  have  had  business  relations  with 
him.  By  his  death  photography  loses  one  of 
its  greatest  intellects,  and  a  man  who  has  done 
much  towards  its  advancement  and  improve- 
ment. Very  respectfully, 

Geo.  P.  Erkenbrach. 
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Boston,  M  tss  .  Oct  i  \.  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  an  i  hony  &  Co. 
Gentlemen  :     I    noticed    with    sorrow    the 

death  Of  Mr.    Henry  T.  Anthony  on   Saturday, 

the  nth  inst.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  sympathy  in  the  loss  of  so 
prominent  a  member  of  your  firm. 

Resp'y  and  very  truly  yours, 

Channing  R.  Selee. 

Cleveland,  O.,  Oct.  14,  1884. 
Edward  Anthony,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  am  shocked  at  the  news  of 
your  brother  Henry's  death,  which  came  to 
me  this  morning. 

I  offer  my  respectful  sympathy  to  your  fami- 
ly   and   to  the  house.     Personally,  I   feel  be- 
reaved at  the  loss  of  a  noble  and  true  friend, 
such  as  in  this  world  are  seldom  found. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  F.  Ryder. 

Cleveland,  O  ,  Oct.  11,1884 
Col.  V.  M.  Wilcox. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  It  is  with  deepest  regret  I 
receive  the  announcement  of  the  sudden  death 
of  our  associate  and  friend  Henry  T.  Anthony. 
In  behalf  of  the  Photographic  Merchants' 
Board  of  Trade,  of  which  he  was  an  honored 
member,  I  desire  to  express  their  heartfelt  sor- 
row, and  to  the  sorrowing  friends  our  pro- 
foundest  sympathy. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

H.  Q.  Sargent,  Pres. 

Detroit,  Mich  ,  Oct.  11,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  telegram  announcing  the 
death  of  Henry  T.  Anthony  is  received.  His 
life  has  been  so  full  of  work,  from  which  such 
good  has  come  to  the  profession  he  so  loved, 
that  it  seems  wrong  to  wish  that  he  had  not 
fallen  into  the  sleep  of  rest  and  reward.  I 
tender  you  my  sympathy  at  your  parting,  and 
rejoice  with  you  at  the  honorable  record  he 
leaves  you. 

With  respect, 

Geo.  R.  Angell. 

New  Orleans,  Oct.  16,  1884. 
Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co  : 

I  have  just  heard  of  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony.  I  hasten  to  express  my  sympathy 
and  regret  for  your  great  loss — a  regret  that 
will  be  felt  by  the  whole  photographic  world, 
for  which  he  had  done,  and  was  doing  so 
much  ;  and  although  your  strong  and  well  or- 
ganized firm  will  go  on  its  steady  course  as  be- 
fore, yet  the  kind  face  of  your  old  companion 


will  he  missed  fur  many  a  day.     Long  may 
the  firm  continue  what  he  so  largely    1 
in  ni.iking  it,  the  leading  bouse  in  its  line. 

Yours  sincerely, 

E.  K.  Hoi  '.ii. 

Philadelphia,  Oct.  16,  1884. 

Edward  An  i  hony,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  feel  as  though  I  wanted  to 
express  my  warm  sympathy  with  you  over  the 
loss  of  your  beloved  brother. 

I,  too,  have  had  to  pass  through  the  trial  of 
parting  with  an  older  brother  who  was  my 
daily  companion,  and  can  therefore  under- 
stand your  loss  better  than  those  who  have  not 
been  bereaved.  I  shall  more  publicly  than 
this  testify  to  the  good  services  rendered  me 
personally  and  to  so  many  of  our  fraternity  by 
your  useful,  generous  brother. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Edward  L.  Wilson. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  14,  1884. 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony. 

Dear  Sir :  The  letter  of  the  Secretary  of 
our  Association,  conveying  the  sad  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  your  brother  Henry,  was 
received  by  me  with  profound  sorrow. 

Of  late  I  have  seen  very  little  of  him,  but 
when  I  had  that  pleasure  I  found  him  the  same 
kind  and  genial  gentleman  as  of  old. 

To  you  the  blow  must  come  with  crushing 
weight,  and  the  loss  irreparable. 

I  wish  to  express  to  you  my  warmest  sym- 
pathy. Very  truly  yours, 

F.  Hendricks. 

Chicago,  Oct.  ii,  1884. 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  just  learned  of  the  death 
of  your  brother  Henry,  and  am  very  much  sur- 
prised and  grieved  at  the  sad  news.  When  I 
was  in  New  York  last  he  was  in  appearance 
to  me  seemingly  so  much  better  than  early  in 
the  spring  that  I  thought  he  had  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  him  ;  and  to  the  many 
who  inquired  in  regard  to  his  present  health  I 
invariably  answered  that  he  was  very  much 
better,  and  improving.  Now  to  be  suddenly 
apprised  of  his  death  is  truly  a  painful  shock. 
I  do  with  the  thousands  of  the  photographic 
fraternity  deeply  sympathize  with  you  in  your 
loss.  I  feel  that  I  have  lost  one  of  my  best 
friends.  Extending  to  you  and  your  family, 
to  Col.  Wilcox,  and  to  all  that  loved  and  hon- 
ored him  all  the  sympathy  that  can  be  given 
by  man  to  man,     I  am  yours  in  sorrow, 

Geo.  A.  Ayers. 
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Philadelphia,  Oct.  17,  1884. 
V.  M.  Wilcox,  Esq. 

My  Dear  Sir :  Your  kind  favor  was  duly 
received  and  I  can  assure  you  I  deeply  regret  1 
did  not  arrive  in  New  York  in  time  to  attend 
Mr.  Anthony's  funeral.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Anthony  so  many  years,  and  always  received 
such  kind  and  courteous  treatment  from  him 
that  at  any  inconvenience  I  would  have  paid  a 
last  tribute  of  respect  to  one  so  deserving-. 
Please  convey  my  kind  regards  and  condolence 
to  Mr.  Edward  Anthony. 

Believe  me,  sincerely  yours, 

John  Carbutt. 

Newtonyille,  Oct.  12,  1884. 
My  Dear  Colonel  :  Your  telegram  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  Mr.  Kenry  T.  Anthony 
was  indeed  a  surprise,  for  only  two  days  previ- 
ous I  received  from  him  a  pleasant  letter  giv- 
ing assurance  of  improved  health  and  hopeful 
encouragement  of  approximate  recovery.  In 
common  with  yourself  and  the  multitude  of 
friends  with  whom  his  name  was  familiar,  and 
his  friendship  greatly  esteemed,  I  unite  in  an 
expression  of  sincere  sorrow  for  his  death. 
For  myself  I  feel  his  loss  a  personal  affliction, 
having  long  enjoyed  his  acquaintance  and 
greatly  valued  his  genial  correspondence. 
Kindly  remember  me  to  Mr.  Edward  Anthony 
and  assure  him  of  my  sympathy  in  this  be- 
reavement. Very  truly  yours, 

G.  H.  Looms. 

Portland,  Me  ,  Oct.  15,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  The  circular  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Merchants'  Board 
of  Trade,  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  T. 
Anthony,  is  just  received,  and  fills  us  with  pro- 
found sorrow.  Although  our  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  him  covers  but  few  years,  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  have  been 
familiar  with  his  work,  and  have  ever  recog- 
nized in  hirn  the  mentor  and  friend  of  the 
photographist. 

"  Ingenio  stat  sine  morte  decus." 

To  the  remaining  members  of  your  esteemed 
house  we  join  in  your  bereavement !  Especially 
do  we  sympathize  with  him  who  for  so  many 
years  has  been  its  honored  head.  May  the 
thoughts  of  the  multitude,  who  to-day  feel  and 
share  his  loss,  lighten  his  sorrow,  and.  may  he 
long  be  spared  to  enjoy  the  rich  fruits  incident 
to  a  useful  life. 

Very  truly, 

J.  D.  Dexter  &  Co. 


Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we 
have  just  received  the  circular  notice  from  Mr. 
Angell  of  the  death  of  our  honored  friend  Mr. 
H.  T.  Anthony.  We  trust  the  memory  of  his 
life  may  not  pass  from  our  minds,  and  that  we, 
when  our  time  comes,  leave  behind  us  as  pleas- 
ant recollections  of  a  useful  and  well  spent  life. 
We  in  common  with  his  many  friends  extend 
our  heartfelt  sorrow  that  we  have  been  obliged 
to  part.       Very  truly  your  friends, 

Mullett  Bros. 
New  York,  Oct.  14,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Permit  me  to  express  to  you 
my  most  sincere  condolence  and  sympathy  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony. 

As  a  colleague  and  co-laborer  in  the  field  of 
photography,  he  has  always  proved  a  true  and 
valued  friend,  not  only  to  me,  but  to  a  thou- 
sand others. 

With  his  superior  knowledge  and  extensive 
experience  he  was  always  willing  to  advise,  for 
which  he  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  and  trib- 
ute far  beyond  the  grave. 

May  he  rest  in  peace,  and  may  his  memory 
live  for  ages  among  the  followers  of  the  pro- 
fession. Very  respectfully  yours, 

Chas.  Ehrmann. 

New  York,  Oct.   14,  1884. 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.  : 

The  death  of  Henry  T.  Anthony  brings  to 
my  recollection  a  noble  deed  of  his  which  is 
probably  forgotten,  or  not  known  to  many 
photographers  of  the  present  day. 

The  writer  was  one  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed at  a  meeting  of  the  Photographers  of 
the  United  States  held  at  Cooper  Institute  in 
this  city  to  prevent  tJie  re-issue  of  the  Bro- 
mide Patent,  a  patent  which  had  been  a  great 
annoyance  as  well  as  a  great  expense  to  the 
fraternity.  This  committee  had  appealed  in 
vain  for  funds  enough  to  work  with.  The 
"hearing"  before  the  Commissioner  of  Pat- 
ents was  to  take  place  in  Washington  in  a  few 
days.  The  lawyers  engaged  positively  refused 
to  proceed  with  the  case  unless  they  had  their 
money.  In  this  strait  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Anthony, 
and  he  immediately  answered,  /  will  give  my 
check  for  $500  00.  That  check,  with  another 
of  the  same  amount,  enabled  us  to  take  the 
lawyers  with  us  before  the  Commissioner,  and 
the  re-issue  was  refused,  thus  freeing  us  all 
from  a  great  wrong  as  well  as  a  great  hin- 
drance in  the  prosecution  of  our  difficult,  del- 
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Icate,  mystic  art.  I  consider  it  riejit  to  mak< 
known  this  noble  deed  thai  it  maj  add  anothei 
leaf  to  tlu-  laurel  which  crowns  the  head  ol 
Henry  T.  Anthony. 

Abb  \n  \m  Bog  vrdi  s. 

Nf.  ().,  La.,  Oct.  18,  1884. 

Messrs,  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  My  deepest  sympathy  with  you 
for  the  loss  of  your  and  everybody's  friend, 
H.  T.  Anthony.  Very  truly, 

Theodore  Lilienthal. 

JONRSBORO.  TeNN.,  Oct.   20,    1884. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs  :  My  deepest  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy with  Mr.  E.  Anthony  in  the  death  of 
Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  which  I  only  learned  last 
evening  in  the  Picture  and  Art  Trade. 

Truly,        L.  W.  Keen. 

New  York,  Oct.  20,  1884. 
I  was  very  much  shocked  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony,  which  occurred 
on  the  very  day  you  wrote  me.  Mr.  Anthony 
had  led  a  most  useful  life,  and  his  active 
services  will  be  long  remembered. 
Very  truly  yours, 

C.  F.  Chandler. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

OF   THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  MERCHANTS' 

BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  it,  1884. 
Dear  Sir  : 

A  little  more  than  a  year  has  elasped  and 

death  has  a  second  time  entered  our  ranks, 

f?ENI^Y   <9.   pNTHOMY 
IS  DEAD. 

A  veteran  in  years  and  service  has  passed  away. 
His  reputation  lias  gone  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  our  Association,  beyond  our  own 
land,  making  for  him  a  respected  and  honored 
name  wherever  the  Art  of  Photography  is 
known. 

The  following  telegram  announcing  his 
death  reached  me  to-day  : 

New  York,  October  11,  1884. 
Geo.  R.  Angell,  Detroit. 

Henry  T.  Anthony  died  this  morning  at 
seven  o'clock. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

/  mail  it  to  you  with  regret. 
Fraternally  yours, 

Secretary. 


Savannah,  Oa  ,  Oct,  18,  1884. 

Mi     r  1,  E.  &  11.  T.  Ah  1  ii'  iw  8 

Dear  Sr>  1 :  I  am  in  ret  iepl  "t  an  "in  He 
moriam  "  on  the  < lc.it 1 1  of  H.  T.  Anthony  from 
G.  K.  Angell,  Secretary  of  P.  M.  B.  of  T., 
which  is  the  firs!  intimation  I  have  had  <>f  tins 

sad  event. 

I  cannol  express  to  you  the  regret  I  feel  at 

the  loss  of  so  good  a  man,  and  so  kind  a 
friend  as  I  have  found  him  to  be.  Allow  me 
to  join  in  the  greatest  sympathy  with  his  be- 
reaved relatives  and   friends, 

And  remain  ever  truly  yours, 

D.  J.  Ryan. 

The  following  was  indited  by  a  little  flower- 
girl  whose  acquaintance  Mr.  Anthony  made 
at  Richfield  Springs.  The  flowers  alluded 
to  were  received  by  Mr.  Anthony,  and  this 
letter,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  written  on 
the  day  of  his  death. 

Richfiki.d  Springs,  Oct.  11,  1884. 
Dear  Friend  : 

I  sent  you  a  box  of  pansies  some  time  ago, 
and  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  write  to  you,  as 
I  have  been  so  busy  with  my  studies.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  offended  at  a  little  flower-girl 
taking  such  a  liberty  as  to  send  you  a  box  of 
pansies.  Mr.  Anthony,  as  you  have  been  so 
kind  to  me,  I  wanted  to  show  you  in  some  way 
that  I  appreciated  your  kindness  ;  but  as  the 
frost  came,  and  much  sooner  than  we  expect- 
ed, I  did  not  have  flowers  enough  to  send 
you  a  larger  box  ;  but  I  will  remember  you  in 
the  spring,  when  the  forget-me-nots  blossom,  as 
they  are  much  prettier  then  than  at  any  other 
time,  and  I  will  send  you  a  nice  box  of  them. 
I  have  been  to  school  every  day  this  fall  since 
the  middle  of  September  until  to-day,  and  I 
am  not  well  at  all.  I  study  the  Fifth  Reader, 
Practical  Arithmetic,  Intellectual  Arithmetic, 
Swinton's  Speller,  Swinton's  Highest  Geogra- 
phy and  Grammar,  and  that  is  all ;  but  mamma 
is  thinking  about  having  me  take  German 
lessons,  though  she  is  afraid  that  it  will  be  too 
much  for  me,  for  I  am  inclined  to  head-ache, 
and  she  thinks  it  may  be  better  for  me  to  wait 
until  next  winter ;  but  if  I  want  to  I  may,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  I  will.  It  looks  very  gloomy 
around  here  now,  and  all  the  boarders  have 
gone  away,  and  we  have  had  several  heavy 
frosts  since  you  left,  and  we  will  very  soon 
have  snow.  Then  I  will  be  glad.  I  cannot 
think  of  any  thing  more  to  say,  so  good  bye. 
From  your  friend, 

Maggie  Bolton. 


BH 
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Galveston, Tex.,  Oct.  16,  1884, 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  The  announcement  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Photographic  Merchants' 
Board  of  Trade,  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony,  causes  feeling  of  sympathy  and  deep 
regret.  His  loss  will  certainly  be  felt  by  the 
photographic  fraternity. 

Very  truly, 

Blessing  &  Bro. 

New  York,  Oct.  21,  1884. 
E.  Anthony,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir :  Please  accept  warmest  sympa- 
thy and  condolence  in  your  bereavemeat  at 
the  loss  of  your  kind  brother,  Henry  T.  Pho- 
tography has  lost  a  most  devoted  champion, 
and  everyone  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ac- 
quaintance will  feel  deeply  the  loss  of  a  kind 
and  unselfish  friend. 

Yours  very  respectfully  and  sincerely, 

W.  Klauser. 

New  York,  Oct.  21,  1884. 
Mr.  E.  Anthony. 

Dear  Sir :  In  the  great  sorrow  that  has 
befallen  you  and  your  family  permit  me  to 
express  to  you  how  deeply  I  share  your  grief. 
I  was  first  acquainted  with  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony  in  1853,  and  since  then  I  have  had 
the  good  fortune  of  being  counted  among  his 
friends.  I  respected  and  esteemed  him  highly, 
not  only  on  account  of  his  knowledge  and  so- 
cial qualities,  but  also  for  his  kindness  towards 
all,  and  his  friendship,  which  was  true,  reliable 
— not  a  mere  word,  as  is  so  often  the  case.  His 
departure  will  be  felt  by  everyone  who  knew 
him  ;  but  for  you,  Sir,  and  for  his  friends  the 
loss  of  such  a  good-hearted  man  is  a  great, 
an  irreparable  one.  Time  wiil  soothe  our 
sorrows.     We  will  never  forget  him. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  very  respectfully, 

P.  C.  Duchochois. 

Mr.  E.  Anthony  would  hereby  tender  his 
sincere  thanks  to  the  numerous  kind  friends 
who  have  sent  letters  and  telegraphic  dis- 
patches of  sympathy  with  him  in  this  time 
of  great  bereavement.  It  would  have  been 
a  matter  of  great  gratification  to  him  to 
have  been  able  to  write  to  each  personally, 
but  as  that  was  manifestly  impossible  he 
adopts  this  course  to  acknowledge  the 
kind  sympathy  so  universally  expressed. 

In  this  Mr.  Wilcox  unites  with  him. 


Allusion  is  made  above  to  a  biographical 
sketch  published  in  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography  for  Sept.  26.     It  is  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony. 

In  our  present  issue  we  introduce  a  por- 
trait of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  of  the 
well-known  house  of  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T 
Anthony  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  represent- 
ing one  of  the  oldest  firms  in  the  United 
States  engaged  in  photographic  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
September,  18 14,  receiving  the  usual  pre- 
liminary education,  and  entered  Columbia 
College  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  gradu- 
ating with  honors  in  1832. 

In  selecting  a  vocation,  that  of  civil  en- 
gineering offered  the  most  promising  field 
for  his  capacities,  and  among  his  early  en- 
gagements was  one  on  the  first  survey  of 
the  Erie  Railroad.  About  this  time  the 
New  York  Croton  Aqueduct  was  projected, 
and  Mr.  Anthony  spent  a  year,  under  the 
direction  of  Major  Douglass,  in  the  pre- 
liminary survey  and  location,  and  subse- 
quently was  appointed  resident  engineer  of 
an  eleven-mile  division  of  this  famous 
work.  During  this  engagement  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  newly  discovered 
daguerreotype  process,  and  with  his  brother 
Edward,  who  had  likewise  become  enam- 
ored of  the  magic  art,  began  its  study 
and  practice  with  an  amateur  enthusiasm — 
not,  perhaps,  with  a  thought  that  it  would 
eventuate  in  a  lifelong  business  avocation. 

Completing  his  engineering  engagement 
on  the  aqueduct  division  he  accepted  a  call 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  Bank  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  he  subsequently  resigned 
to  fill  a  position  offered  in  the  survey  and 
construction  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad, 
the  section  assigned  him  being  the  New 
York  division  of  thirteen  miles.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  service  he  was  offered 
his  former  position  in  the  bank,  where  he 
remained  until  his  brother  Edward  had  em- 
barked in  the  manufacturing,  importation, 
and  sale  of  daguerrean  and  photographic 
supplies,  when  he  quitted  banking  and  be- 
came a  partner  with  his  brother  in  business 
in    1852,  assuming   special    charge   of   the 
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manufacturing  department,  for  which  pre- 
vious study  and  investigation  bad  qualified 

liim. 

To  become  successful  in  any  business  or 
professional  'pursuit  it  is  essential  that  one 
love  it,  and  Henry  T.  Anthony  was,  from 
the  start,  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  work. 
Every  scrap  of  information  bearing  upon 
the  new  discovery  was  seized  and  utilized. 
His  early  familiarity  with  physics  and 
chemistry  greatly  aided  his  progress,  and 
with  such  materials  and  appliances  as  could 
be  had  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  he 
worked  out  improvements  over  existing 
methods  and  formulae,  and  was  foremost  in 
the  introduction  and  practical  use  of  the 
collodion  and  paper  printing  processes. 

All  the  specialities  sold  for  the^e  pur- 
poses by  the  firm  of  which  he  was  partner 
were  prepared  by  his  formulas  and  direction, 
and  he  was  the  originator  of  very  many  of 
the  improvements  in  practical  photography 
and  its  appliances  which  are  in  extensive 
use  throughout  the  country. 

The  required  brevity  of  this  notice  will 
not  permit  special  mention  of  many  matters 
connected  with  the  progress  of  the  art  and 
science  of  photography  in  which  the  active 
brain  of  Mr.  Anthony  has  been  fruitful. 
Those  which  have  appeared  in  print  in  the 
various  journals  are  voluminous;  but  his 
private  correspondence  in  reply  to  inquiries 
for  needed  light  on  the  subject  investigated 
was  still  more  extensive,  and  hardly  less 
useful  in  its  results.  To  many  new  begin- 
ners he  has  been  an  open  cyclopaedia  of  in- 
formation, and  what  knowledge  he  had 
acquired  by  diligent  research  was  cheerfully 
and  freely  imparted  to  the  craft. 

For  the  purpose  of  a  more  efficient 
vehicle  of  communication  with  photogra- 
phers it  was  decided  by  the  firm  to  publish 
a  monthly  Bulletin,  and  this,  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  Anthony,  has 
become  a  valuable  accession  to  the  serials 
devoted  to  this  department  of  art  industry. 

The  several  local  and  national  organiza- 
tions devoted  to  photographic  art  science 
have  found  Mr.  Anthony  a  generous  contri- 
butor and  co-worker,  and,  though  advanced 
age  may  circumscribe  the  field  of  his  ac- 


tivities,  it  will  be  difficult  foi  him  to  fold 
his  hands  and  discontinue  his  interest  in  • 

vocation  t<>  which  he  has  so  long  been 
devoted. 

We  add  that  as  a  man,  an  active  investi- 
gator in  photographic  science,  and  as  one 
of  the  oldest  editors  connected  with  photo- 
graphic serial  literature  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  is  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected  wherever  he 
is  known.  Our  portrait,  which  was  taken 
expressly  for  the  purpose,  is  an  admirable 
likeness  of  a  cultured  and  worthy  gentle- 
man.— British  Journal  of  Photography. 

How  Dr.  E,  Albert  Treats  hisNega- 
atives  of  Paintings. 

It  is  generally  known  that  Dr.  E.  Albert 
is  engaged  at  Munich  in  photographing  oil 
paintings  by  the  electric  light,  isochroma- 
tized  collodio-bromide  plates  being  uced ; 
and  the  folio wiug  particulars  as  to  the  after- 
treatment  of  the  negative  will  be  read  with 
interest. 

The  negative  varnish  used  consists  of : 

White  shellac.       ...         ioo  parts. 
White  resin  (colophony),  70     " 

Sandarac, 80     " 

Venice  turpentine,      .     .  60     " 

Alcohol, 2,000     " 

On  the   back  of  the  plate  a  matt  varnish 

compounded  as  follows  is  used  : 
Matt  varnish. 

Ether,        45°  parts. 

Benzole, 250      " 

Sandarac, 5°      " 

Chloroform,        ....         50       " 
White»|resin  (colophony)  5       " 

Canada  balsam,      ...  5       " 

The  resinous  materials  are  first  dissolved  in 
the  ether,  and  the  solution  is  filtered,  after 
which  the  benzole  and  the  chloroform  are 
added. 

The  above  is  a  very  excellent  receipt  for 
matt  varnish — indeed,  better  than  many 
which  we  have  tried — but  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  genuine  benzole,  not  the  light  petro- 
leum sold  under  the  designation  "benzo- 
line." 
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On  the  surface  given  by  the  matt  varnish 
the  necessary  work  is  done  by  means  of  the 
lead  pencil  and  the  stump,  after  which  the 
matt  varnish  may  be  removed  from  those 
parts  where  it  is  not  required  by  scraping, 
or  it  may  be  rendered  transparent  by  being 
painted  over  with  a  solution  of  shellac  in 
aqueous  borax  solution  (this  solution  is 
made  by  boiling  a  saturated  solution  of  bo- 
rax in  water,  with  as  much  bleached  shellac 
as  it  will  dissolve). 

The  matt  varnish  is  covered  with  a  pro- 
tective coating  or  hnal  varnish  made  as  fol- 
lows : 

Gutta-percha,     ....        15  parts. 

Purified  oil  of  turpentine,       300  parts. 

This  protective  varnish  does  not  destroy 
the  effect  of  the  matt  coating,  whereas  most 
other  varnishes  would  render  it  transparent 
and  dissolve  it. 


The  above  details  will  not  only  prove  of 
value  to  those  who  may  have  occasion  to 
work  upon  negatives  of  oil  paintings,  but 
also  to  photographers  who  may  find  it  nec- 
essary to  do  much  retouching  upon  their 
plates. — London  Photo.  News. 


How  to  Photograph  Microscopic 
Objects. 

BY      I.     H.     JENNINGS. 

Lesson  IV. — Exposing  the  Plate. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  dura- 
tion of  the  exposure.  It  depends  (1st)  on 
the  focal  length  of  the  lens  used  ;  (2nd)  its 
aperture,  wide-angle  lenses  being  far  quick- 
er than  those  of  low  angle  ;  (3rd)  the  na- 
ture of  the  light  used;  (4th)  the  nature  of 
the  object,  yellow  and  brown  objects  always 


SBCTION    OF    ALVEOLINA    LIMESTONE,  HERAULT,  BELGIUM. 


requiring  a  prolonged  exposure ;  (5th)  the 
development.  An  operator  who  uses  a 
weak  developer  will  always  expose  his 
plates  for  an  unnecessarily  long  time.  The 
beginner  will  perhaps  think  the  exposure 
the  most  difficult  part  of  photo-microgra- 
phy, but  as  he  progresses  he  will  alter  his 


mind,  and  thi  k  the  proper  illumination  of 
j  the  object  far  more  difficult. 

Using  a  good  paraffine  lamp,  and  lenses 
of  from  5  inches  to  -^g-inch,  the  exposures 
may  vary  from  a  fraction  of  a  second  to 
half  an  hour.  For  instance,  the  larva  of  a 
flea,  a  very  transparent  object  when  proper- 
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ly  illuminated,  will  not  require  more  than 
half  a  second  with  the  2-inch  objective, 
while  with  the  same  lens  a  section  of  coal 
may  require  twenty  minutes.  The  section 
of  Alveolina  limestone  figured  below,  al- 
though of  a  white  color,  and  apparently  very 
transparent,  had  an  exposure  of  fifteen  min- 
utes. As  a  rule,  all  rock  sections  will  re- 
quire a  rather  long  exposure,  as  they  stop  a 
large  amount  of  light.  All  sections  should 
be  as  thin  as  possible ;  yet  a  good  color  is 
of  more  importance  than  thinness.  The 
writer  has  a  section  of  a  tertiary  limestone 


from  Bengal,  of  a  strong  jrellow  color,  whi.  li 
he  has  bften  vainly  tried  to  photograph  iat« 

isfactorily,  although  the   section  i^  moil  ad- 
mirably cut,  and  very  thin. 

The  wing  of  a    midge,  here    shown,  will 
1  serve  as  a  good  example  of  a  very  transpar- 
I  ent  object,  which  yet   has  plenty  of  detail. 
This  object  had  an  exposure  of  one  second  ; 
less  would  have  sufficed  with  a  more  power- 
ful lamp. 

High    powers,  being   used   chiefly    with 

!  very  transparent  objects,  do  not  require  the 

tremendous  exposures  that  people  generally 


WING    OF   MIDGE    (PSYCHODA). 


imagine.  A  -^-inch,  when  properly  illu- 
minated, will  give  a  good  clear  image  on 
the  focussing  screen  five  feet  away  from  the 
object.  When  the  writer  first  began  using 
high  powers,  he  heard  such  exaggerated 
statements  about  the  difficulty  attending 
their  use,  and  the  long  exposures  they  re- 
quired, that  on  first  trying  P.  angula- 
tutn>  he  gave  an  exposure  of  an   hour   to 


this  transparent  object.  On  developing, 
the  plate  came  out  almost  clear  glass;  only 
a  faint  ghost  of  the  object  could  be  seen  on 
the  plate.  A  subsequent  exposure  of  fif- 
teen minutes,  under  the  same  conditions, 
gave  a  fair  negative.  All  objects  are  not 
fitted  for  photography ;  therefore  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  rule  that  if  any  object  bears  an 
exposure  of  half  an   hour  with    any   lens, 
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without  being  fully  exposed,  it  is  simply 
useless  to  attempt  it.  There  is  a  little 
scarlet  mite  common  in  gardens,  the  scarlet 
Trombidium,  which,  owing  to  its  color, 
may  be  exposed  for  any  period  without  get- 
ting any  better  photograph  than  a  blank 
outline.  Such  objects  should,  if  possible,  be 
bleached  before  attempting  to  photograph 
them. 


When  magnesium  ribbon  is  used  as  the 
source  of  light,  the  exposures  become  very 
rapid.  The  writer  has  never  used  this 
light  with  low  powers,  but  he  has  found  ten 
seconds  to  fifteen  seconds  ample  for  di- 
atoms with  the   -^--inch  objective. 

The  dry  plates  recommended  for  photo- 
micrography are  the  most  rapid  in  the 
market.     The  writer  has  used  Swan's  ten 


ARRANGEMENT    OF    MICROSCOPE    WITH    SHORT   CAMERA    FOR    USH    WITH    EYE-PIECE. 

A,  lamp  ;   B,  condenser  ;  C,  microscope  ;   D,  short  camera  ;   E,  block  to  support  camera. 


times  collodion,  and  thirty  times  collodion  ; 
and  while  the  ten  times  are  excellent  for 
low  powers,  he  still  prefers  the  thirty  times 
plate  for  every  purpose.  He  has  also  used 
plates  still  more  rapid,  and  found  them  sat- 
isfactory in  every  way.  Very  rapid  plates 
are  often  difficult  to  manipulate  when  used 
for  landscape  work,  but  when  used  for  pho- 
to-micrography  they  become  as  easy  to  de- 


velope  as  any  slow  plate,  while  they  have 
the  great  advantage  of  increased  rapidity. 
The  writer  is  not  alone  in  advising  the  use 
of  rapid  plates,  for  the  author  of  Practical 
Microscopy  has  obtained  good  results  on 
Swan's  fifteen  times  plate,  while  Dr.  Stern- 
berg, one  of  the  most  experienced  and  ac- 
complished of  living  photo-micrographers, 
uses   Eastman's   instantaneous   dry    plates. 


ARRANGEMENT   OF   MICROSCOPE   WITH    LONG   CAMERA    WHEN   THE   EYE-PIECE   IS    NQT    USED. 

A,  microscope ,  B,  camera  ;  C,  lamp  ;  D,  winch  screw;  E,  base-board  ;  F,  fine  adjustment ;  G,  band 
connecting  F  with  wheel  of  rod,  L  ;  H,  block  supporting  camera  ;  K,  table  ;  L,  wheel  of  focussing  rod  ;  M , 
focussing  rod  ;  N,  rack  and  pinion  for  moving  camera  front. 


The  maker  of  the  plates  is  of  little  import- 
ance. The  writer  has  tried  most  of  the 
makes  in  the  marker,  and  has  got  good 
results  with  all.  The  chief  thing  is  that 
the  plates  be  made  of  good  hard  gelatine. 
If  a  sample  of  plate  be  found  to  be  pre- 
pared with  soft  gelatine,  reject  it  at  once. 
Frilling  may  be  laughed  at,  but  shrinkage 
of  the  film  is  simply  ruin  to  all  good  work. 
We  come  now  to  the  actual  exposure  of 


object  on  the  stage  of  the  microscopes, 
choose  your  lens,  and  bring  the  object  into 
focus.  Notice  carefully  the  chief  point, 
that  you  wish  to  be  shown  clearly  in  the 
photograph,  that  special  attention  may  be 
paid  to  them  in  focussing  and  exposing. 
Then  lay  the  microscope  in  the  horizontal 
position,  place  the  lamp  in  front,  and  ad- 
just the  illuminating  apparatus  in  the  best 
position.      The   object    may   be   seen   best 


the  plate  in  the  camera.     First  place    the    with   oblique  light :    in   this  case  be    very 
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careful,  or  the  plate  may  not  be  fully  il- 
luminatril,  when  the  negative  would  lie  ren- 
dered worthless.  When  the  illumination 
has  boon  satisfactorily  adjusted,  chaw  t he- 
front  of  the  camera  up  until  the  eye- piece 
of  the  microscope  fits  in  the  hole  made  for 
its  reception.  A  hood  of  black  velvet  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  render  the  con- 
nection of  camera  and  microscope  light- 
tight.  This  done,  view  the  object  on  the 
screen,  which  will  be  vtry  indistinct.  If 
the  adjustments  of  the  microscope  are  with- 
in reach,  by  their  means  slightly  withdraw 
the  lens  from  the  object  until  the  latter  is 


in  good  focus.  If  the  eye  piece  be  removed, 
and  the  adjustments  are,  therefore,  om  of 
reach  by  reason  of  the  length  of  the  canv 
era,  turn  the  focussing  rod  until  a  satisfac- 
tory torus  be  obtained.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished, leave  the  apparatus  for  a  few 
minutes  to  allow  of  its  expansion  from  the 
heat  of  the  lamp.  With  low  powers,  this 
expansion  is  hardly  likely  to  affect  the  re- 
sults, but  with  high  powers  is  very  injurious. 
Sometimes,  in  fact,  when  using  a  high 
power,  the  expansion  of  the  metal  parts  of 
the  apparatus  during  a  long  exposure  may 
be   so  great  as  to   throw   the  object  quite 
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a,  Mngnesium  lamp  ;  b,  condensers  ;  c,  microscope  ;  d,  focussing  rod  attached  to  tine  adjustment ;  e' 
support  of  microscope  ;  f,  support  of  focussing- screen^,  and  moving  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  line  with 
the  microscope,  either  in  guides  cr  on  rails  ;  g,  focussing-screen. 

out  of  focus.  It  is  thus  advisable  to  place  copper,  may  b  e  employed  when  photo- 
the  lamp  as  far  away  from  the  microscope  graphing  very  transparent  diatoms,  and  an- 
as possible,  consistent  with  suitable  illu-  swers  the  double  object  of  keeping  off  the 
mination.      The   writer   frequently   uses   a  heat  from  the  lamp  and  giving  a  more  dif- 


cardboard  screen  between  the  lamp  and  mi- 
croscope, with  an  aperture  to  allow  the 
rays  to  pass  through.  By  this  means  the 
microscope  is  kept  cool,  and  possible  injury 
to  the  lens  and  object  averted.  The  alum 
cell,  used  with  the  heliostat  to  stop  the 
heat  rays,  can  hardly  be  used  successfully 
with  lamplight.  Sometimes,  however,  a 
thin  cell,  containing  ammonio-sulphate  of 


fused  light.  For  the  latter  purpose,  with 
low  powers  only,  a  strip  of  fine  ground 
glass  or  oiled  paper  may  be  placed  beneath 
the  object.  A  slide  of  blue  glass,  3  inches 
by  1  inch,  is  also  used  by  some  operators 
for  softening  the  light. 

All  being  ready  for  an  exposure  a  black- 
ened card  must  be  placed  opposite  the  lens, 
or  below  the  stage,  to  cut   off  the   light. 
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With  a  low  power,  the  card  should  be  in 
front  of  the  lens.  The  dark  slide  may  then 
be  inserted,  and  the  shutter  drawn  up.  Af- 
ter waiting  for  a  few  moments  to  allow  all 
vibration  to  cease,  the  card  in  front  of  the 
lens  must  be  rapidly  removed.  During  the 
exposure  the  operator  must  abstain  from 
walking  about  the  room,  for  the  vibration 
so  produced  would  injure  the  sharpness  of 
the  picture,  more  especially  with  low  pow- 
ers and  short  exposures.  When  the  expos- 
ure is  deemed  sufficient,  the  blackened  card 
must  be  replaced  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
the  shutter  pushed  down.     If  other  expos- 


ures are^to  be  given,  do  not  turn  the  lamp 
down,  but  leave  the  flame  the  full  height, 
until  the  next  plate  can  be  inserted  in  the 
camera.  In  this  way  the  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  microscope,  etc., 
is  avoided.  If,  on  developing,  the  first 
negative  be  found  either  over  or  under-ex- 
posed, try  again,  without  disturbing  the  ap- 
paratus. 

This  and  the  former  figure  illustrate  the 
method  adopted  by  some  workers  of  using 
the  microscope  in  a  dark  room,  and  thus 
dispensing  with  a  camera.  If  the  student 
have  sufficient    room    at    his   disposal,  and 


a.  Electric  light  apparatus  :     an  incandescent  lamp  might  be  substituted  with  advantage.     The  other 
letters  same  as  in  the  figare  preceding. 


can  fit  up  an  apartment  especially  for  his 
work,  perhaps  this  arrangement  is  the  very 
best  that  can  be  uted  ;  it  is,  however,  hard- 
ly suited  to  beginners.  The  references  to 
each  figure  will  suffice  to  explain  the  gener 
al  arrangement  of  the  apparatus. 

Lesson  V. — Development. 
The  development  of  a  photo-micrograph 
does  not  differ  much  from  that  of  other 
negatives,  but  requires  somewhat  more  pa- 
tience, as  the  image  on  a  properly  exposed 
plate  is  usually  slow  in  appearing,  and  must 
not  be  "forced"  in  any  way.  Any  ordi- 
nary dry-plate  developer  may  be  used,  but 


the  writer  has  found  that  known  as  the  sul- 
phite developer  answers  best. 

Ferrous  oxalate  is  recommended  by  some 
photo  micrographers,  notably  by  Dr.  Stern- 
berg, but  is  hardly  sufficiently  "elastic"  to 
satisfy  all  requirements.  It  has  the  great 
merit  of  being  clean  and  simple,  while  it 
never  stains  the  negatives,  as  some  prepar- 
ations of  pyrogallic  acid  do  ;  but  the  oper- 
ator will  find  that  with  this  developer  he 
has  very  little  control  over  the  development. 
In  fact,  the  development  is  so  mechanical 
that  some  operators,  like  Dr.  Sternberg, 
are  content  to  place  the  plate  in  the  solu- 
tion and  let  it    take  its   chance.     No    one 
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who  has  become   used   to  pyrogallic  acid 

will  ever  care  to  use  ferrous  oxalate,  ami 
the  writer  would  not  advise  the  beginner  to 
use  it,  but  at  once  to  master  the  difficulties 
of  pyrogallic  aeid  and  ammonia. 

However,  as  some  may  prefer  to  try  what 
can  be  done  with  ferrous  oxalate,  the  for- 
mula for  this  developer  is  given  here  : 

Saturated  solution  of  ferrous 

sulphate, I  part. 

Saturated  solution  of  potassic 

oxalate,         3  parts. 

The  potassic  oxalate  should  be  neutral,  but 
as  it  frequently  is  alkaline,  a  few  crystals  of 
oxalic  acid  may  be  added,  until  the  solution 
is  neutral  to  test  paper.  The  ferrous  sul- 
phate should  be  added  to  the  potassic  oxa- 
late, not  vice  versa.  A  solution  of  potas- 
sic bromide,  20  grains  per  ounce,  should  be 
kept  at  hand.  A  few  drops  of  this  will  be 
useful  to  add  to  the  developer  in  case  of 
over-exposure. 

The  developer  which  the  writer  prefers, 
and  which  he  has  used  successfully  for  all 
sorts  of  work  for  some  years,  is  the  follow 
ing: 

A. — Pyrogallic  acid,      .     .       \  ounce. 

Sodic  sulphite,        .     .        1       " 

Water,     ...'..     40  ounces. 

Citric  acid,         ...        1  dr. 
B. — Liquor  ammonia?,        .       \  ounce. 

Potassic  bromide,        .     40  grains. 

Water, 40  ounces. 

These  form  stock  solutions,  and  will  keep 
indefinitely.  Both  had  better  be  kept  in 
stoppered  bottles.  The  sodic  sulphite 
must  be  good ;  otherwise,  good  results 
need  not  be  expected.  Some  writers  have 
stated  that  sodic  sulphite  produces  green 
fog,  but  this  is  hardly  correct.  The  writer 
had  used  the* sulphite  developer  for  over 
two  years  before  he  saw  anything  of  green 
fog.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  buy  his 
chemicals  from  a  good  chemist,  and  had  al- 
ways paid  is.  6d.  per  pound  for  sodic  sul- 
phite. Happening  once  to  require  some 
immediately,  he  purchased  a  sample  from 
the  nearest  shop,  and  paid  6d.  per  pound 
for  it.  It  was  wretched-looking  stuff,  but 
he  made  it  up.     On  developing,  every  plate 


was  covered  w ith  a  glorious  sheen  of 

fog.     Happily,  this  was  completely  got  rid 

of  by  applying  Mr.   H.  Farmer's  solution, 

which  will  be  described  further  on.  Moral: 
buy  the  best  chemicals  from  a  good  chemist, 
and  do  not  grudge  the  price  paid  for  them. 
Another  modification  of  the  pyrogallic 
developer  is  given  by  Mr.  S.  Fry,  as  fol- 
lows : 


A. — Acid  pyro.,  .  .  . 
Saturated  acid  solu- 
tion of  sodic  sulphite, 

B. — Ammonium  bromide, 
Ammonia?  liquor, 
Water,         .... 


1  ounce. 

12  ounces. 

300  grains. 

2  ounces. 
12  ounces. 


Take  1  ounce  of  A ;  put  it  in  a  20-ounce 
bottle,  pouring  on  it  15  ounces  of  water. 
Do  the  same  with  B.  Use  equal  parts  for 
developing. 

To  develope  a  plate,  proceed  as  follows: 
Have  a  good  sized  lamp  glazed  with  pale 
red  glass,  not  with  the  black  abomination 
generally  called  "ruby,"  which  is  almost 
opaque  to  light.  A  good  lamp  may  be 
made  from  any  kind  of  box,  by  fitting  to  it 
a  sliding  pane  of  red  glass  in  place  of  the 
lid,  and  putting  a  small  paraffine  lamp 
therein.  A  chimney  should  be  made  at  the 
top,  to  ventilate  the  box.  This  arrange- 
ment  will  give  a  flood  of  light  without  en- 
dangering the  plate.  The  writer  always 
developes  close  up  to  the  lamp,  and  has 
never  yet  fogged  a  plate.  If  the  operator 
cannot  see  what  he  is  doing,  he  need  not 
expect  good  negatives,  but  may  reasonably 
look  for  indications  of  failing  eyesight  after 
a  few  months'  work.  So,  to  get  good  neg- 
atives, and  save  temper  and  eyesight,  have 
plenty  of  light  of  the  right  sort.  No  light 
is  really  non-actinic,  and  much  of  the 
"ruby"  glass  in  use  is  quite  as  unsafe  to 
use  as  the  yellow  glass  used  in  developing 
wet  collodion  plates.  Yet,  once  in  the  de- 
veloper, even  yellow  glass  may  be  used  with 
complete  safety.  It  is  only  while  the  plate 
is  dry  that  exposure  to  a  strong  light  is 
likely  to  act  injuriously.  Thus  in  changing 
plates,  or  in  taking  them  from  the  slides  to 
uevelope,  let  the  lamp  be  shaded  or  turned 
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down  ;    but  while   developing,  every  detail 
must  be  clearly  seen. 

To  proceed.  Place  the  developing  dish 
near  the  lamp;  pour  into  the  developing 
cup,  for  a  half-plate,  1  ounce  of  the  pyro- 
gallic  solution,  and  bounce  of  the  ammonia 
and  bromide.  Place  the  plate  in  the  dish, 
and  pour  over  it  the  mixed  solutions.  If 
the  image  runs  out  rapidly,  pour  the  devel- 
oper off,  and  make  up  a  fresh  developer  of 
1  ounce  pyro.  and  1  dram  ammonia  and 
bromide.     If,  after  this,  the  detail  does  not 


come  out  satisfactorily,  pour  the  developer 
back  in  the  cup,  and  add  more  ammonia. 
By  varying  this  mode,  plates  that  have  re- 
ceived thirty  times  the  correct  exposure 
may  be  satisfactorily  developed.  They  will 
hardly  have  the  brilliance  and  "pluck"  of 
a  properly  exposed  negative,  but  will  yield 
fair  prints. 

If  the  image  does  not  make  its  appear- 
ance after  it  has  been  in  the  developer 
about  a  minute,  add  the  remaining  i< ounce 
of  the  ammonia  solution.     The  image  will 


fAKASITE   OF   O 

then  slowly  appear,  if  the  plate  has  been 
properly  exposed;  but  if  under-exposed, 
only  further  doses  of  ammonia  will  bring  it 
out.  In  the  latter  case,  take  no  further 
trouble  with  the  plate,  but  at  once  expose 
another,  for  an  under-exposed  plate  is  sim- 
ply useless. 

It  will  be  found  in  developing  some  neg- 
atives that  one  part  will  develope  more  read- 
ily than  another,  and  become  so  dense  as  to 
be  quite  unprintable.  The  photograph 
given  above  (parasite  of  ox)  is  an  example 
of  this.  On  developing,  the  body  appeared 
first,  and  became  of  an  alarming  blackness 


x.      2-iiuh  uoj. 

before  the  legs  had  got  little  more  than 
their  outline.  The  developer  was  at  once 
thrown  off,  and  the  negative  well  rinsed  in 
water.  Fresh  developer  was  made  up,  and 
the  tray  tilted  up,  so  that  when  the  nega- 
tive was  again  placed  in  the  dish  the  devel- 
oper would  cover  the  parts  only  partially 
developed,  which  in  this  case  were  the  head 
and  legs.  The  dish  was  gently  rocked  all  the 
time,  and  the  negative,  when  fini>hed,  was 
of  uniform  density.  By  this  means  the 
after  reduction  of  the  negative  was  avoided. 
If  the  development  proceed  satisfactorily, 
don't  be  in  any  hurry  to  take  the  plate  from 
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the  developer;  over-developnienl  will  not 

do  much  harm,  while  the  contrary  would 
ruin  it.      When  all  the  details  are  well   out, 

examine  the  plate,  by  holding  it  up  before 
the  lamp.  Should  it  prove  sufficiently 
dense,  rinse  it  in  water,  and  place  it  for  a 
minute  in  a  solution  of  alum  and  citric- 
acid  ;  wash  again,  and  put  it  in  another 
dish  containing  hyposulphite  of  soda  made 
up  thus : 

Hyposulphite,     ....       4  ounces. 

Water, 20      " 

When  the  creamy  bromide  of  silver  is  dis- 
solved, which  may  be  known  by  the  plate 
becoming  quite  clear  and  transparent,  place 
the  negative  in  fresh  hyposulphite  for  a  few 
minutes;  no  fear  need  he  entertained  of 
the  hyposulphite  solution  weakening  the 
negative.  Then  put  the  plate  in  running 
water  for  half  an  hour.  This  will  be  suffi- 
cient, but  any  trace  of  hypo,  will  be  got  rid 
of  in  the  next  bath  : 

Alum, 2  ounces. 

Citric  acid,       ....  1  ounce. 

Water,        20  ounces. 

This  solution  will  also  harden  the  film,  and 
render  it  less  liable  to  injury  from  scratches 
or  wet.  The  final  immersion  in  alum  should 
be  regarded  as  absolutely  necessary.  It 
will  brighten  up  the  negative,  removing  any 
stains  which  the  developer  may  have  left, 
and  make  it  "quicker  printing." 

The  negative  should  not  be  dried  too 
rapidly.  In  fine  dry  weather  it  can  be  best 
dried  by  placing  it  out  of  doors.  In  win- 
ter time,  the  writer  stands  his  negatives  on 
a  warm  mantel-piece,  where  they  dry  in  one 
or  two  hours.  The  only  precaution  to  ob- 
serve is,  that  the  plate  should  have  previ- 
ously been  soaked  in  the  alum  bath  for  at 
least  five  minutes ;  otherwise,  if  the  film  be 
composed  of  soft  gelatine,  the  heat  of  the 
mantel-piece  is  apt  to  melt  it. 

Lesson  VI. — Defects  in  the  Negative. 

As  the  defects  in  photo-micrographic  neg- 
atives  are  very  numerous,  it  may  be  well  to 
mention  the  chief,  and  their  remedies,  when 
such  exist. 

1 .  Unequal  Illumination.—  This  is  very 
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.ipi  to  occur  when  usin^  very  oblique  light, 
but  may  happen  also  with  central  Light, 
from  improper  arrangement  ol  condensers, 

etc.  This  defect  may  be  known  by  tin 
ative  being  dense  on  one  side  of  the  plate 
and  thin  on  the  other.  Do  not  blame  the 
plate  maker  for  improperly  levelling  his 
plates;  this  defect  sometimes  occurs,  but 
very  rarely.  If  the  difference  of  density  on 
each  side  is  not  very  marked,  it  may  be  reme- 
died by  using  matt  varnish  on  the  thin  side  of 
the  plate,  to  diffuse  the  light  when  printing. 
Adding  a  little  yellow  dye  to  the  varnish 
often  improves  the  result,  but  in  all  cases 
the  rough  edge  of  the  varnish  should  be 
softened  by  the  use  of  a  little  alcohol  or 
ether,  or  a  nasty  mark  will  be  left  on  the 
print,  just  under  the  boundary  line  of  the 
varnish. 

2.  Too  Powerful  Illumination, — In  this 
case  the  object  is  "drowned  in  light,"  and 
the  picture  comes  out  fiat  and  degraded. 
Remedy  :   take  another  negative. 

3.  Reflection  fro?n  the  Apparatus.  — 
When  the  tube  of  the  microscope  is  not 
lined  with  cloth  or  velvet,  a  bright  central 
spot  may  often  be  seen  on  the  screen  while 
focussing,  and  a  corresponding  black  patch 
will  be  found  on  the  negative,  which  will  be 
worthless.  When  using  the  eye-piece  this 
defect  will  not  be  met  with.  Reflection 
from  the  camera  will  also  ruin  the  negative  ; 
also  using  the  eye-piece  without  the  cap. 
Let  the  inside  of  the  camera  and  microscope 
tube  be  a  dead  black. 

4.  Access  of  Stray  Light  to  the  Plate  — 
Probably  through  the  connection  of  camera 
and  microscope  not  being  light-tight.  Re- 
sult— general  fog.  Use  a  thick  black  velvet 
hood  to  connect  the  microscope  with  the  cam- 
era, and  keep  it  in  place  with  elastic  bands. 

5.  Green  Fog. — This  may  arise  from 
the  use  of  impure  sodic  sulphite,  or,  in  the 
plain  pyro.  developer,  from  using  too  much 
ammonia.  Green  fog  appears  to  be  a  sil- 
ver deposit,  from  the  fact  that  certain  silver 
solvents  get  rid  of  it  at  once.  Bichromate 
of  potash,  or  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  may  be 
used,  but  the  writer  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing, which  is  given  by  Mr.  Howard 
Farmer  in  the  Year-Book  for  1884: 
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A. — Potassium  ferricyanide,      1  ounce. 
Water, 20  ounces. 

B.—  Sodium  hyposulphite,         1  ounce. 

Water, 20  ounces. 

First  wet  the  negative  if  it  has  been  dried. 
pour  a  little  of  the  hypo,  solution  in  a  cup 
and  add  a  few  drops  of  the  ferricyanide  so- 
lution. Dip  a  plug  of  cotton-wool  in  this 
mixture,  and  sponge  the  negative  rapidly 
with  it;  then  plunge  it  in  waier,  and  wash 
well.  All  trace  of  green  fog  will  have  dis- 
appeared. 


6.  Over  exposure — This  should  be  con- 
trolled in  the  development.  After-intensifi- 
cation rarely  produces  even  tolerable  nega- 
tives from  over-exposed  plates.  If  much 
over-exposed,  don't  waste  time  in  trying  to 
patch  up  the  negative,  but  expose  another 
plate. 

7.  Under-exposure. — There  is  no  cure 
for  this  evil :  destroy  the  negative  and 
take  another. 

8.  Linder-Development.—  An  under-de- 
veloped plate  is   nseless.     Don't  hurry  the 


PALPI    OF    MALE    GARDEN    SPIDER. 


. 


development,  but  be  sure  all  possible  de- 
tail has  been  worked  out,  and  examine  the 
negative  for  density  before  the  lamp. 

9.  Thinness  — The  negative  appears 
fully  exposed  and  developed,  but  is  too  thin 
to  give  good  prints.  In  this  case  try  the 
effect  of  covering  the  back  with  matt  var- 
nish, and  print  in  the  shade.  Never  intensi- 
fy a  negative  before  trying  how  it  will  print. 
Many  a  negative  that  appears  too  thin  will 


give  perfect  prints.  The  negatives  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
"Palpi  of  Male  Spider"  was  taken  fur- 
nishes a  good  example  of  this.  This  nega- 
tive appears  a  mere  "ghost,"  but  prints 
well  and  strongly.  Had  it  been  intensified 
it  would  probably  have  been  ruined.  If 
the  matt  varnish  does  not  mend  matters, 
the  negative  must  be  intensified.  There  is 
a  choice  of  intensifies,  but  the  mercury  and 
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silver  intensifiers  arc  must  generally  used. 
The  mercury  intensifier  is  made  as  follows: 
A. — Saturated  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride. 
B. — Liquor  ammonise,  10  drops  per  oz. 
After  soaking  the  negative  111  water,  it  is 
placed  in  the  bichloride  solution  until  it  be- 
comes uniformly  white.  If  requiring  only 
slight  intensification,  it  must  be  left  in  only 
a  few  seconds,  or  it  will  become  too  dense. 
Then  wash  well  for  five  minutes,  when  the 
negative  must  be  placed  in  B,  which  will 
turn  the  plate  to  a  dark  color.  With  a 
little  experience,  this  intensifier  will  be 
found  very  useful,  but  all  intensification 
should  be  avoided  if  possible.  Look  for 
good  results  to  the  development  alone,  and 
let  intensification  be  merely  a  last  resource. 
Other  intensifiers  are  potassium  sulphide 
and  ammonium  sulphide ;  either  salt  may 
be  made  up  to  the  strength  of  1  dram  to 
20  ounces  of  water. 

One  of  the  best  silver  intensifiers  is  that 
given  by  Mr.  VV.  Brooks,  and  is  as  follows  : 
"After  the  plate  has  been  well  washed 
from  the  hypo,  place  it  in  a  weak  solution 
of  alum  and  citric  acid  solution  : 
Stock  Solution. 
Saturated  solution  ol  alum,   10  ounces. 

Citric  acid, I  ounce. 

For  the  solution  above  named,  I  dilute  one 
part  to  four  ot  water,  allow  the  plate  to  re 
main  in  it  about  hve  or  six  minutes ;  in  the 
meantime,  place  in  a  developing  cup  about 
(say  for  a  small  plate)  two  drams  of  the 
stock  solution  ol  alum  and  citric,  and  place 
in  it  about  lour  giains  of  pyro. ;  when  dis- 
solved, add  a  few  drops  of  about  a  twenty- 
grain  nitrate  ol  silver  solution." 

This  solution  is  to  be  applied  to  the  plate 
until  sufficient  density  be  obtained;  when 
the  plate  is  washed,  it  is  placed  in  the  hypo, 
bath  for  a  few  minutes,  again  washed,  and 
finally  treated  with  alum  and  citric  acid  so- 
lution to  clear  it.  Plates  thus  intensified 
should  not  first  be  dried. 

10.  Too  Great  Density. — This  is  more 
frequently  met  with  when  using  the  plain 
pyro.  developer.  Perhaps  the  simplest 
agent  for  removing  it  is  Mr.  Howard  Far- 


mer's ferricyanidc  reducer  given  above  in 
speaking  ol  green  fog.  The  plate,  if  dry, 
is  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes,  then 

placed   in   the  solution,  and  examined    from 

time  to  time  until  sufficiently  thin.  Only  a 
few  drops  of  fcrricyanide  must  be  added, 
or  the  action  will  be  too  rapid.  Then  wash 
well  in  running  water,  and  dry. 

II.  Shrinking  of  the  Gelatine. — This 
may  arise  from  the  gelatine  being  too  soft, 
or  from  heat  being  employed  to  hasten  the 
drying,  which  is  a  great  mistake.  The 
shrinking  may  be  slight,  spoiling  the  fine 
microscopic  detail,  or  may  amount  to  actual 
distortion  of  the  image.  Either  way,  the 
negative  is  ruined  ;  the  photo-micrographer 
is  therefore  advised  to  use  only  plates  pre- 
pared with  hard  gelatine.  Since  the  use  of 
the  alum  bath  has  become  more  general, 
frilling  is  not  so  common  as  formerly,  and 
the  photo-micrographer  need  hardly  be  cau- 
tioned against  it.  Still,  to  avoid  this,  as 
well  as  the  more  serious  evil  of  shrinking  of 
the  film,  any  plates  found  to  be  prepared 
with  soft  gelatine  should  be  rejected  for 
microscopic  work. 

Lesson  VII. — Printing. 

The  advice  given  in  the  introduction  is 
heve  repeated  :  let  the  photo-micrographer 
make  all  his  own  silver  prints,  as  in  no 
other  way  can  he  hope  for  results  of  a  satis- 
factory nature.  The  process  is  not  diffi- 
cult, and,  when  once  mastered,  the  micro  - 
scopist  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
pictures  real  representations  of  the  origin- 
als, instead  of  being  little  else  than  carica- 
tures, which  is  often  the  case  when  the  neg- 
atives are  entrusted  to  another  to  print.  A 
professional  photographer  may  be  able  to 
produce  perfect  specimens  of  art  from  por- 
trait or  landscape  negatives,  yet  fail  en- 
tirely when  he  tries  to  print  a  photo-micro- 
graph, simply  from  not  understanding  the 
nature  of  the  object  represented. 

Ready-sensitized  paper  may  now  be  pro- 
cured of  great  excellence  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  photo-micrographer  should 
purchase  the  best  obtainable,  for  the  best 
costs  at  first  very  little  more  than  the  worst, 
and  in  the  end  costs  really   less,  as    there 
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will  be  no  defective  sheets  to  reject,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  superior  quality  of  prints  to 
be  produced  on  good  paper. 

Frequently  a  photo-micrographic  nega- 
tive may  require  some  little  preparation  be- 
fore it  is  ready  to  print.  For  instance,  di- 
atoms being,  as  a  rule,  very  transparent  ob- 
jects, require  a  short  exposure.  This  ex- 
posure, though  sufficient  to  bring  out  the 
detailin  the  diatom,  is  not  long  enough 
to  give  proper  density  to  the  background, 
which  should  appear  white  in  the  finished 


print.  In  this  case  the  best  plan  is  to 
"paint  out"  the  background,  at  the  back 
of  the  negative,  with  Bates'  or  Fallowfield's 
black  varnish.  It  will  be  easy  to  foilow 
with  the  brush  the  regular  outlines  of  the 
diatom  ;  but  should  any  varnish  trespass  on 
the  edges,  don't  wipe  it  off,  but  let  the 
whole  dry.  When  dry,  hold  the  negative 
up  to  th .  light,  and  go  round  the  edges  of 
the  image  with  a  fine  pointed  penknife 
cutting  away  in  an  even  manner  any  var- 
nish that  intrudes  on  the   edge  of  the  pic 
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ture.  The  varnish  should  come  exactly  up 
to  the  edge  of  the  image  ;  there  should  be 
no  intervening  space,  or  failure  will  ensue. 
The  negatives  treated  thus  should  always  be 
printed  in  the  shade — a  powerful  light 
would  produce  an  objectionable  black  halo 
round  the  object.  All  objects  which  have 
regular  outlines  should  be  thus  treated  if 
necessary. 

The  Arachnoidiscus  figured  above  had 
an  exposure  of  fifteen  minutes,  with  Swift's 
low  angle  £-inch  eye-piece  and  small  mi- 
croscope lamp.  This  exposure  brought  out 
the  diatom  sharply  and   with  due  printing 


density,  but  the  background  was  weak,  and 
would  have  printed  in  with  a  most  objec- 
tionable blackne-s  had  not  the  plan  of 
"painting  out  "  been  practiced. 

Parts  which  come  out  insufficiently  dense 
may  be  strengthened  on  the  film  side  of  the 
negative  with  a  soft  blacklead  pencil.  This 
is  best  done  after  the  negative  has  been 
varnished,  using  a  little  turpentine  t  o 
roughen  the  part  to  which  the  pencil  is  to 
be  applied. 

Local  reduction  has  often  to  be  effected, 
and  can  easily  be  done  by  using  the  ferricy- 
anide  reducer  given  above.      Wet  the  nega- 
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tive  thoroughly  ;  when  the  excess  of  Wfltei 
has  drained  oiV,  dip  a  fine  brush  in  the  solu- 
tion ami  apply  to  the  over-dense  parts.  As 
each  dense  place  is  reduced,  dip  the  nega- 
tive in  water  to  stop  the  reducing  action 
and  proceed  with  the  next  part. 

It  will  often  he  found  that,  no  matter 
what  skill  may  be  expended  on  the  negative 
in  strengthening  the  weak  parte  an  1  reduc- 
ing the  dense  ones,  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  j 
harmonious  print  Some  parts  will  print  in 
strongly  long  before  other  parts  are  done, 
and  no  choice  seems  to  be  lefi  but  to 
under  print  some  portions,  and  over-print  J 
other's.      In  this  case,  good  prints  may  gen-  j 


erally  be  obtained  by  the  judi<  ioui  applica- 
tion of  cotton-wool.  When  the  quick 
printing  portions  are  done,  covei  them  with 
cotton-wool,  place  the  printing-frame  m  the 
sun,  and  print  in  the  densei  parts  as  quickly 

as  possible.  In  the  finished  print  there 
should  be  no  mark  left  by  the  wool,  but  all 
sh  >uld  appear  as  if  printed  in  at  the  same 
time.  The  writer  once  photographed  a 
section — transverse — of  hazel,  which  was 
thicker  one  si  le  than  the  other.  As  the 
negative  showed  splendid  detail  he  did  not 
like  to  destroy  it,  but  made  use  of  cotton- 
wool, covering  the  weak  part,  corresponding 
to  the  thicker  side  of  the  section,  with  cot- 
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ton-wool  as  soon  as  sufficiently  printed  and 
leaving  the  dense  part,  which  corresponded 
to  the  thinner  side,  to  print  further  in  a 
strong  light.  In  the  finished  print  there 
was  not  the  slightest  indication  of  the  un- 
equal density  of  the  negative. 

Very  dense  negatives  should  always  be 
printed  in  strong  sunlight ;  but  as  such  neg- 
atives always  give  harsh  prints,  they  should 
always  be  reduced  to  a  proper  density  by 


theSferricyanide  reducer.      Some,  however, 
are  not  injured  by  excessive  density.     The 
density  that  would  ruin  a  poi  trait  or  land- 
scape negative  may  pass  unnoticed  in  a  pho- 
to-micrograph, or,  perhaps,  be  even  an  im 
:  provement.      The  chief  objection  to  dense 
photo-micrographs  is  that  they  print  very 
r  slowly,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  will 
I  be  no  serious  defect.     The  figure  of  a  spi- 
der's head,  given  above,  is  from  a  very  dense 


mm 
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negative,  which  prints  very  slowly,  but  oth- 
erwise is  satisfactory. 

Thin  delicate  negatives  should  be  printed 
in  the  shade.  The  application  of  matt-var- 
nish or  tissue  paper  to  the  back  of  the  neg- 
ative will  frequently  improve  the  quality  of 
the  print.  As  a  rule,  all  negatives  should 
be  printed  somewhat  deeper  than  is  required 
in  the  finished  picture. 

For  toning  the  prints  on  ready- sensitized 
paper,  the  borax,  or  tungstate  toning  baths 
will  be  found  the  best.  The  formula  for 
the  borax  bath  is  as  follows  : 

Solution  of  borax,     . 

Solution  of  gold  chloride, 
The  borax  solution  is  made  by  dissolving  i 
ounce  of  borax  in  80  ounces  of  water. 
For  the  gold  solution  break  a  15-grain  tube 
of  chloride  of  gold  in  a  bottle,  and  add  15 
ounces  of  water.  Each  ounce  of  water  will 
contain  1  grain  of  chloride  of  gold. 

For  photo- micrographs  which  look  best 
toned  a  black  tint,  the  tungstate  bath  is 
very  suitable.     The  formula  is  as  follows  : 

Chloride  of  gold,  1  grain. 

Tungstate  of  soda,  ...    20  grains. 

Boiling  water,      ....     8  ounces. 
To  be  used  when  cold. 

Many  other  toning  formulae  are  used,  but 
the  writer  has  found  those  given  above  an- 
swer best  the  requirements  of  the  photo-mi- 
crographer. 

Before  toning,  the  prints  must  be  washed, 
either  in  running  water  or  in  several  changes 
of  water,  to  remove  all  traces  of  free  silver 
nitrate.  A  quarter  of  an  hour's  washing  is 
not  too  long.  The  toning  dish  should  be  a 
large  shallow  dish  of  ebonite  or  porcelain, 
capable  of  holding  several  prints  side  by  iide 
— not  over  each  other  in  layers.  Place  the 
prints  in  the  toning  bath,  and  gently  rock 
the  dish.  They  will  gradually  change  col- 
or, and  when  they  become  of  the  exact  col- 
or required,  remove  them  to  a  basin  of 
clean  water. 

When  all  are  toned,  and  when  all  the 
dishes  and  solutions  used  in  toning  are  put 
away,  to  avoid  all  possible  contamination 
by  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  the  prints  are 
transferred  to  the  fixing  bath  : 


Hyposulphite  of  soda,     .        4  ounces. 

Water, 20        " 

The  fixing  solution  should  be  prepared 
shortly  before  use,  and  one  dram  of  liquor 
ammoniae  added  to  each  pint,  to. neutralize 
the  acidity  of  the  hyposulphite.  If  the  am- 
monia be  not  added,  the  prints,  after  fixing, 
frequently  appear  of  a  sickly  yellow,  instead 
of  a  good  purple  or  black. 

The  prints  should  remain  in  the  fixing- 
bath  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  and  the 
dish  should  be  rocked  all  the  time  to  pre- 
vent the  prints  sticking  together.  They  are 
next  transferred  to  a  basin  or  tub,  and  wash- 
ed for  two  hours  in  running  water.  After 
this  they  may  be  placed  between  sheets  of 
clean  blotting-paper.  When  the  excess  of 
water  has  been  absorbed,  they  should  be 
ironed  between  dry  blotting-paper  until 
quite  dry,  when  a  further  ironing  on  the 
face  and  back  of  the  print  with  a  very  hot 
box-iron  will  improve  its  appearance.  If 
the  photo-micrographer  have  a  rolling- 
pre;s,  the  ironing  may  be  omitted. 

The  writer  has  a  frame  of  prints  treated 
as  above,  which  has  been  exposed  to  damp 
and  strong  sunlight  during  three  years  in  a 
glass-roofed  hall,  yet  no  trace  of  fading  can 
be  detected  in  any  one  of  the  prints. 

Some  subjects,  such  as  diatoms,  have  a  far 
more  delicate  and  natural  appearance  if 
enamelled,  either  with  plain  collodion  or 
collodion  and  gelatine.  Full  details  of  this 
simple  process  will  be  found  in  "  Enamel- 
ling and  Retouching"  and  "Silver  Print- 
ing," published  by  Messrs.  Piper  &  Car- 
ter. The  phoio-micrographer  who  wishes 
to  excel  in  his  art  will  find  both  works  sim- 
ply invaluable. 

Our  next  three  or  four  lessons  will  be  de- 
voted to  the  consideiation  of  "  Preparing 
Objects  specially  for  Photo-micrography. 


Fond  du  Lac  is  proud  of  its  photogra- 
pher. Mr  G.  E  Rogers,  of  that  city,  so  says 
the  Commonwealth,  is  a  worthy,  painstak- 
ing, thorough  artist,  and  his  facilities  are 
unsurpassed.  Mr.  Rogers  is  an  adept  at 
all  branches,  and  has  worked  at  the  busi- 
ness both  East  and  West. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

[From  our  London  Correspondent  1 
Sulphurous  Acid  Solution  for.  L'sc  in 
Making  up  the  Potash  Developer.  —  Just 
now  photographers  are  crying  out  very 
much  about  the  evil  consequences  of  inhal- 
ing ammoniacal  fumes  in  the  dark  room, 
and  although  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
ammonia  is  answerable  for  all  the  evils  laid 
at  its  door,  it  is  quite  possible  that  persons 
in  weak  health  may  suffer  from  its  violent 
action  on  the  lungs.  The  oxalate  developer 
never  was  much  used  in  England,  but  now 
and  then  some  one  calls  attention  to  if s  ad- 
vantages, and  after  using  it  for  a  few  weeks 
goes  back  to  the  pyro.  and  ammonia. 
Within  the  last  month  or  two,  however, 
pyro.  developer,  made  up  with  potash  or 
soda,  has  been  pretty  extensively  u-ed  by 
the  anti-ammonia  party  :  and  one  hears  de- 
velopers of  this  kind  spoken  of  more  and 
more  favorably  as  they  are  more  used.  The 
exact  formula  which  finds  most  favor  over 
here  is  that  published  by  Mr.  Beach  of  your 
New  York  Amateur  Association,  and  al- 
though it  is  impossible  to  suppose  your 
readers  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  formu 
la  in  question  I  will  repeat  it  here. 

No.  I. — Pyro.  Solution. 

Warm  water,      ....     2  ounces. 
Sulphite  of  soda  (c.  p.)  437 

grains  to  the  ounce,        .     2       " 
When  cold  add — 

Sulphurous  acid,       ...     2  ounces. 
Pyrogallic  acid,         .      .    \  oz.  of  218  grs. 

No.  2' — Potash  Solution. 

A. — Water, 4  ozs. 

Chem.  pure  carb.  of  pot- 
ash (437  grs.  to  oz.)      .  3    " 
B.— Water,     ...      •     .     .  3    " 
Chem.   pure   sulphite    of 

soda  (437  grs.  to  oz.)      .  2  ozs. 

Combine  A  and  B  in  one  solution.  Both 
the  pyro  and  the  potash  solutions  should  be 
kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles.  To  devel- 
ope  a  whole  plate  that  has  had  an  "  instan- 
taneous" exposure,  take  three  ounces  of  wa- 


ter and  add  to  il  dim-  third  ounce-  of  No.  1, 
and  three  drams  of  No.  2. 

Tin-   sulphurous  acid   was  a   stumbling* 
block,  as  it  was  difficult  to  find  any  chemi  i\ 

who  keeps  it  in  stock,  and  when  at  last  found 
it  was  generally  unfit  for  use.  It  seem-,  thai 
the  solution  deteriorates  very  rapidly  when 
kept  in  an  ordinary  bottle,  not  only  by  the 
oxidation  of  the  sulphurous  acid  to  the 
state  of  sulphuric  acid,  but  that  the  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas  readily  escapes  from  its  aque- 
ous solution.  Indeed.it  is  stated  that  the 
solution  cannot  be  relied  upon  as  altogether 
fit  for  use  if  more  than  a  few  days  old. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  better  for 
the  photographer  to  prepare  his  own  sul- 
phurous acid  solution  ;  and  a  very  simple 
apparatus  for  this  purpose  is  described  in  a 
recent  number  of  the  Photographic  News, 
and  is  now  bring  sold  ready  to  hand  by  the 
stock  dealers  here.  As  regards  the  appara- 
tus and  its  use  I  cann  >t  do  better  than  to 
quote  from  the  description  referred  to. 

"  Two  bottles  fitted  up  as  represented  be- 
low serve  very  well  for  preparing  the  solu- 


tion of  sulphurous  acid  ;  bottles  containing 
about  one  pint  being  a  convenient  size.  To 
one  of  the  bottles,  A,  is  adapted  a  well-fit- 
ting cork,  and  a  hole  large  enough  to  fit 
the  glass  tube,  B  C,  is  made  by  means  of  a 
rat's-tail  file  ;  the  hole  being  made  rather 
too  small  in  the  first  instance,  and  filed  out 
to  the  exact  size  afterwards.  The  glass 
tube  is  cut  to  the  required  length  by  making 
a  deep  scratch  with  the  edge  of  a  three  cor- 
nered file,  and  straining  it  at  the  scratched 
part,  when  it  will  generally  break  off  with 
a   clean  edge.     Bending  the    tube    is    very 
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easy,  as  if  held  in  the  upper  part  of  an  or- 
dinary fish-tail  gas  burner,  it  will  become 
sufficiently  soft  to  yield  to  a  very  moderate 
pressure.  Having  fitted  up  the  apparatus, 
about  two  ounces  of  hypo  are  placed  in  the 
bottle  A,  while  the  bottle  B  is  about  three- 
fourths  filled  with  water — distilled  water  is 
perhaps  to  be  preferred.  Some  sulphuric 
acid  is  now  diluted  with  about  twice  its 
bulk  of  water,  by  first  putting  the  water  in 
an  earthenware  basin,  and  pouring  in  the 
acid  as  a  steady  stream,  stirring  meanwhile. 
If  the  basin  is  placed  in  the  sink,  no  harm 
will  be  done  sh  uld  the  heat  produced  by 
the  dilution  be  sufficient  to  break  it ;  and 
when  cold  the  diluted  acid  may  be  stored 
in  a  bottle. 

"  The  cork  which  serves  to  adapt  the  bent 
tube  to  the  bottle,  A,  is  now  just  removed 
for  an  instant,  the  other  end  remaining  in 
the  water  contained  in  U,  and  about  two  or 
three  ounces  of  the  dilute  acid  are  poured 
in  upon  the  hyposulphite,  after  which  the 
cork  is  immediately  replaced.  Sulphurous 
acid  is  now  evolved  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
on  the  hypo.,  and  as  the  gas  is  generated 
it  is  led,  as  a  series  of  bubbles,  through  the 
water  in  the  second  bottle.  The  upper  part 
of  the  vessel—  that  is  to  say,  the  portions 
not  occupied  by  the  water — soon  becomes 
filled  by  displacement  with  sulphurous  acid 
gas,  which  is  a  little  over  twice  as  heavy  as 
air ;  so  in  order  to  expedite  the  complete 
saturation  of  the  water,  it  is  convenient  to 
remove  the  bottle  A,  with  its  tube,  from  the 
bottle  D,  and  after  having  closed  this  latter 
by  its  cork  or  stopper,  to  agitate  it  thor- 
oughly. As  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  ac- 
cumulated in  the  upper  space  dissolves,  a 
partial  vacuum  is  created,  and  when  the 
stopper  is  eased  an  inrush  of  a^r  may  be 
noted.  When,  after  passing  fresh  gas 
through  the  liquid  for  some  minutes,  no  fur- 
ther inrush  of  air  is  noted  on  easing  the 
stopper  after  closing  the  bottle  and  agitat- 
ing as  above,  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
water  is  completely  saturated  with  sulphur- 
ous acid.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say 
that  fresh  additions  of  the  diluted  sulphuric 
acid  may  be  made  to  the  hyposulphite  in 
the  bottle  A  in  order  to  obtain  a  fresh  sup- 


ply of  gas,  until  the  whole  of  the  hyposul- 
phite is  decomposed  ;  after  wh'ch  one  must 
of  course  start  with  a  fresh  charge  of  ma- 
terials." 

A  Washing  Apparatus  for  Negatives. — 
Photographers  lose  many  negatives  through 
imperfect  fixation  or  insufficient  washing; 
and  the  fact  that  the  consequent  evils  only 
show  themselves  after  a  lapse  of  time  tends 
to  throw  persons  off  the  right  scent.  The 
cracking  or  breaking  up  of  the  varnish, 
and  the  ready  absorption  of  silver  from  the 
printing  paper  are  frequent  results  of  the 
presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  hypo  in  the 
gelatine  film,  while  in  the  case  of  imper- 
fect fixation  a  small  proportion  of  semi-in- 
soluble silver  is  left  in  the  film,  and  this 
ultimately  leads  to  a  tinting  or  degradation 
of  the  deeper  shades  of  the  subject.  As 
far  as  the  washing  out  of  the  hyposulphite 
is  concerned  a  trough  constructed  by  Mr. 
Charles  Stortz  and  described  by  Mr.  Ger- 
manins  Shaw  appears  to  me  likely  to  be 
useful,  and  Mr.  Shaw's  own  account  of  the 
apparatus  will  give  your  readers  a  sufficient 
notion  of  the  apparatus  to  render  it  easy 
for  them  to  get  one  made  by  a  tin  or  zinc- 
worker.     Mr.  Shaw  says: 

"  The  following  sketch  will  explain  the  ac- 
tion, and  its  complete  success  may  be 
proved  by  putting  a  small  quantity  of  any 
coloring  matter  (Judson's  dye  solution)  into 
the  first  compartment  and  watching  the  re- 
sult. The  hyposulphite,  as  it  is  dissolved  off 
the  plate,  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the  tank, 
and  as  it  is  the  bottom  water  from  each 
compartment  that  is  forced  to  flow  into  the 
next,  and  thence  to  the  outside,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  all  the  plates  are  thus  sub- 
jected to  a  continually  changing  stream  of 
fresh  water.  Nor  is  this  all :  during  the 
hot  weather  the  troubles  of  frilling  may  be 
effectually  avoided  by  a  small  supply  of  ice 
in  the  first  compartment,  without  any  dan- 
ger of  scratching  the  films,  which  it  cannot 
touch. 

"  Although  the  tank  is  not  a  syphon, 
it  will  never  overflow  (if  ordinary  care  is 
used  to  regulate  the  supply),  and  should  the 
supply  of  water  suddenly  fail,  this  invention 
has  the  advantage  over  syphon  washers,  as 
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it  docs  not  slowly  drain  off  the  water,  teav* 

ii  g  the  film  to  dry  in  irregular  lines,  hut  the 
tank  still  retains  sufficient  water  to  quite  rov- 
er all  the  plates  that  are  in  it.  This  feature 
is  invaluable  where  a  cistern  sometimes 
empties  without  any  previous  warning. 

"  The  comparatively  small  cost  of  an  ap- 
paratus of  this  kind  is  more  than  repaid  by 
the  seme  of  security,  and  satisfaction^of 
feeling  that  one's  negatives  are  thoroughly 


freed  from  the  destroying  angel  hypo,  I 
strongly  advise  all  who  value  the  perma- 
nency of  their  work  to  try  it." 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  compart* 

mentS  ought  to  be  provided  with  grooves 
to  take  the  sizes  of  plates  determined  upon, 
and  it  is  sometimes  a  useful  plan  to  make 
one  of  the  grooved  flats  movable,  so  that 
the  apparatus  may  be  adjusted  to  plates  of 
any"]size. 
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A  Convenient  Plate- Rack.—  Numerous  as 
are  the  forms  of  plate  racks  in  the  market, 
they  all  take  up  table  room  and  often  are 
not  to  hand  just  at  the  required  moment. 
Looking  over  the  Photographic  News  the 
other  day,  I  saw  sketched  an  arrangement 
of  which  I  have  abundantly  proved  the 
value.  In  a  wall  are  driven  nails  at  such  a 
distance  apart  as  to  support  plates  as  repre- 
sented below,  the  lower  corner,  D,  being  in 


contact  with  the  wall,  while  the  top  corner, 
B,  is  an  inch  or  more  forward.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  face  of  the  plate  is  inclined 
a  little  downwards,  so  as  to  fence  off  the 
dust,  and  if  any  mischief  is  apprehended  from 
contact  of  the  metal  of  the  nails  with  the 
plate  it  is  easy  to  clothe  the  nails  with  short 
lengths  of  small  rubber  tube  before  driving 
them  in.  This  arrangement  I  have  seen 
many  years  ago  in  the  laboratory  of  Mr 


Walter  Woodbury,  and  have  made  use  of  it 
myself  ever  since. 

A  Simple  Thermo- Regulator. — NTow  that 
photographic  work  is  so  -teadily  gravitating 
to  the  direction  of  gelatine,  anything  relat- 
ing to  the  drying  room  or  the  drying  box 
becomes  of  importance  and  interest.  It  is 
therefore  unnecessary  for  me  to  offer  any 


I  apology  for  calling  the  attention  of  your 
|  subscribers  to  an  extremely  simple  and  ef- 
fective thermo-static  regulator  which  has 
been  devised  by  Mr.  H  B.  Wilson.  There 
is  no  novelty  whatever  in  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  the  apparatus,  but  it  is  no  less  prac- 
tically useful  on  that  account.  I  have  re- 
cently fitted  one  in  a  room  where  carbon 
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tissue  is  dried,  and  it  has  proved  very  valua- 
ble, as  the  constancy  of  temperature  result- 
ing from  its  use  has  materially  assisted  in 
lessening  the  proportion  of  failures  in  print- 
ing. Mr.  Wilson  thus  described  the  appa- 
ratus. 

The  empty  flask,  which  is  placed  inside 
the  drying-cupboard  or  room,  must  vary  in 
size  accoiding  as  a  higher  or  lower  temper- 
ture  is  to  be  maintained,  and  it  may  have  a 
capacity  of  a  few  ounces  or  several  gallons. 
It  is  connected,  air-tight,  with  a  (J-tube,  the 


larger  portion  of  which  is  filled  with  mercu- 
ry. Instead  of  using  a  continuous  glass  tube 
bent  at  the  proper  place  in  the  flame,  it  is 
sometimes  better  to  use  straight  tubing  for 
the  longer  pieces,  and  to  attach  a  short  U* 
piece  with  stout  rubber  joints. 

When  the  air  inside  of  the  flask  becomes 
expanded,  it  depresses  the  mercury  in  the  in- 
ner, and  raises  it  in  the  outer  limb,  until  it 
more  or  less  completely  cuts  off  the  sup- 
ply of  gas,  which  passes  in  the  direction  of 
the  arrows. 


The  outer  tube  bears  a  lateral  branch 
into  which  a  piston,  made  of  a  knitting- 
needle  and  a  disc  of  leather,  fits.  By  push- 
ing this  down  a  certain  distance,  or  by 
raising  it  up,  so  as  to  draw  some  of  the 
mercury  over  into  the  branch,  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  mercury  would  other- 
wise cut  off  the  gas  may  be  varied  at  any 
time 

The  arrangement  is  very  easy  to  adjust 
to  the  required  temperature,  and  is  only 
subject  to  variation  by  the  fluctuations  of 
barometric  pressure ;  but  this  may  be  dis- 
regarded in  most  instances. 

A  New  Lens — Herr  Moritz  Mittenzwey, 
of  Zuickau,  has  recently  patented  a  new 
lens  for  which  he  claims  very  considerable 
advantages.     Although  a  single   combina- 


tion it  is  constructed  to  work  with  an  aper- 
ture of/-3o  or  about  the  same  as  an  ordi- 
nary  rapid  portrait  combination.  Generally 
speaking  the  spherical  aberration  of  a  single 
lens  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  considered  ad- 
visable to  work  it  with  a  larger  aperture 
than  that  corresponding  with  one-twentieth 
of  the  focus.  Several  developments  of  the 
same  idea  are  described  by  Herr  Mittenz- 
wey, but  the  following  figure  represents  that 
which  is  most  charac:  eristic.  The  front 
glass  and  the  back  are  both  of  crown, 
while  the  central  one  is  of  flint ;  but  in  one 
of  the  variations  this  is  reversed,  and  the 
middle  lens  is  a  strongly  convergent  crown, 
whilst  the  front  is  a  very  slightly  converg- 
ent meniscus,  and  the  back  is  powerfully 
divergent,  both  of  flint. 
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in   the   lens   illustrated   the   curves  are 
given  as  follows : 

First  surface,     ....  plane; 

Radius  of  the  second  and 

third  surfaces,      .     .     .     36-66  mm. 
Radius  of  the  fourth  and 

tilth  surfaces,         .      .     .     64  00  mm. 
Radius  of  the  sixth  surface,     73-oo  mm. 


This  is  !>>i   a  lens  ol  168  mm.  fo<  a]  lengl  b 

and  50  nun.   diaim-ln. 

The  indices  of  tin-  glass  are— 

Crown.  Him 

Index  of  refraction 

for  optical  rays,     1.52000     1.62500 
Index  of  refraction 

for  chemical  rays,  1.53400       1.65300 


The  lens  is  set  back  in  a  tube,  and  the 
effect  of  this  is  to  act  to  a  certain  extent 
as  a  diaphragm.  The  lens  will  not  there 
fore,  when  used  with  its  full  aperture,  work 
at  its  calculated  speed  anywhere  but  in  the 
centre  of  the  field.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  this  is  also  true  of  the 
ordinary  portrait  lens,  the  components  of 
which  are  separated  by  being  mounted  at 
the  two  ends  of  a  tube.  The  object  in  the 
present  instance  of  using  the  tube  which 
acis  as  diaphragm  is  to  cut  off  those  rays 
the  spherical  aberration  of  which  it  has 
not  been  found  possible  to  remedy.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  aberration  that  would 
exist  with  oblique  rays  if  there  were  no  tube 
or  stop. 

The  lens  figured  is,  as  a  whole,  piano 
convex.  One  of  the  other  forms  described 
is  a  rather  fiat  meniscus,  and  the  other, 
which  is  called  a  group  lens,  a  tolerably 
deep  one.  This  latter  instrument  is  con- 
structed to  work  with  an  opening  of  /,  or 
about  at  the  same  speed  as  the  most  rapid 
lenses  of  the  rapid  symmetrical  type. 

A  Dividing  Press  or  Syringe  for  Emul- 
sion Workers. — An  arrangement  devised  by 
Lieutenant  David  of  Vienna  deserves  no- 
tice ;  and  it  is  especially  available  for  those 
who  have  to  make  large  quantities  of  emul- 
sion. 

It  consists  essentially  of  a  strong  tube  or 
cylinder  of  glass  open  at  both  ends  and  by 
means  of  a  wooden  framework,  which  is 
separable   into    two  parts  by  undoing    the 


thumb- screws  shown  in  the  figure,  it  is 
clamped  down  upon  a  disc  of  wire  netting, 
having  a  needle  of  about  one-twelfth  of  an 
inch  ;    this  sieve  Or  disc  of  wire- work  being 


plated  with  silver,  or  preferably  made  entire- 
ly of  this  metal.  The  rest  of  the  apparatus 
requires  no  particular  explanation,  but  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  piston  screws  are 
of  hard  wood,  a  rubber  ring  being  fitted  to 
the  central  groove  of  the  plunger  in  order 
to  make  the  fit  sufficiently  good.  A  porce- 
lain basin  is  placed  beneath  the  frame-work 
to  catch  the  threads  cf  emulsion. 

The  Influence  of  Civilization  on  the  Eye- 
sight.— Mr.  R.  Brudenell  Carter,  the  emi- 
nent  oculist,   has   published,  a   memoir  in 
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which  he  contends  that  the  strain  of  mod- 
ern civilization  tends  in  a  remarkable  way 
to  affect  the  acuteness  of  sight,  such  occu- 
pations as  that  of  the  photographer  being 
especially  calculated  to  injure  the  powers  of 
vision.     Dark  room  work  must  be    excep- 
tionally  bad,  one  would    think  it,   as   Mr. 
Carter  says,  "badly  lighted  schools  are  the 
great    manufactories   of   myopia,    the    bad 
light  compelling  the  approximation  of  the 
books  or  the  other  materials  of  study.     As 
an  instance  of  the  acuteness  of  vision  among 
savages  Mr.  Carter  refers  to  the  following 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Humboldt.     He 
and  those  who  remained  with  him  approach- 
ed an  appointed  meeting  place,  and  he  re- 
marked to  the  Indian  guide  that  he  won- 
dered   what    had    become    of    the  others. 
The   guide  looked  at  him    with  some  sur- 
prise, and    pointing  across    a    wide    moun- 
tain  gorge,  one    side  of    which    they    were 
traversing,     replied — "There    they    are" 
Humboldt   himself  could   see  nothing   hut 
rocks  and  verdure;    but    ultimately,   being 
assi-ted  by  the  guide  as  to   the  po-iti  >n   of 
the    other    party,  succeeded  in    discovering 
them  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope  ;    and  then, 
by  making  the  guide  describe  the  order  of 
march  and  the  relative  positions  of  the  sev- 
eral individuals,  obtained  proof  that  he  ac- 
tually  saw    them  plainly  with   his  unaided 
eyes.     An  experience  of  equal  significance, 
if  of  less  striking  character,  may  be  had  in 
any  Highland  deer  forest,  where  deer  which 
are  conspicuous   to  the  eyes  of  the  keeper 
can  only  be  seen  with  difficulty  and  uncer- 
tainty,   and    after    much    pointing    out     of 
neighboring  landmarks,  by  visitors  who  are 
habitual  dwellers  in  towns. 

Although  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  recog- 
nizes an  evil,  he  suggests  no  remedy. 

Making  Negatives  from  a  Print  on  Al- 
bumenized  Paper. — If  the  process  recently 
described  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Wilkinson  is  all 
that  he  says  it  is,  the  satisfactory  reproduc- 
tion of  negatives  is  now  an  easy  matter; 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory reproduction  one  does  not  require 
to  possess  the  original  negative,  but  only  a 
good  ordinary  proof  from  it. 

"Take  your  silver  print,"  says  Mr.  Wil- 


kinson," and  if  it  is  rather  a  dark  one,  so 
much  the  better."  Place  it  face  down- 
ward on  a  piece  of  clean  blotting-paper. and 
well  rub  the  back  with  a  piece  of  rag  satu- 
rated with  olive  oil  until  the  print  is  thor- 
oughly saturated.  Next  clean  away  the 
superfluous  oil  from  the  front  and  back  and 
warm  gently  before  the  fire.  To  make  a 
good  negative  from  the  oiled  silver  print 
one  has  only  to  make  a  contact  print  from 
it  on  a  gelatino-bromide  plate  or  a  piece  of 
carbon  tissue.  Waxing  the  original  print, 
will  not  do  nearly  so  well  as  oiling.  Mr. 
Wilkinson  says,  and  the  principal  source  of 
failure  is  the  tendency  to  leave  off  applying 
the  oil  before  it  has  thoroughly  saturated  the 
paper.  Sometimes  it  is  well  to  remove  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  sizing  from  the  pa- 
per before  oiling  Hot  water  removes  the 
sizing  very  effectually,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  thoroughly  dry  the  print  before 
oiling. 

A  N~e?u  Devel  per. — Messrs.  Carl  Egli 
an!  Arnold  Spiller  communicate  to  the  Pho- 
tographic Ne7vs  the  fact  that  hydroxylamine, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  caustic  soda 
or  potash,  makes  an  excellent  developer  for 
gelatino-bromide  pHates.  Hydroxylamine  is 
hardly  an  article  of  commerce  just  now, 
only  one  firm  in  London  keeping  it  in 
stock  ;  but  if  a  demand  should  arise  for  it 
we  may  expect  it  to  become  cheap  or  cheap- 
er than  pyrogallic  acid  is  at  present. 

Messrs.  Egli  and  Spiller  say  : 

Hydroxylamine,  NIl.O,  was  obtained 
by  Lossen  when  examining  the  intermediary 
products  in  the  reduction  of  nitric  acid  to 
ammonia  by  means  of  metals.  It  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  ammonia  in  which  one 
atom  of  hydrogen  is  replaced  by  the  radi- 
cal OH. 

Ammonia.  Hydroxylamine. 


N  \  H 
H 


(OH 
N  ^H 
fH 


The  process  adpoted  for  its  manufacture  is 
the  same  as  that  originally  described  by  the 
discoverer,  viz  ,  the  reduction  of  the  nitric 
ether  by  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  Hy- 
droxylamine does  not  exist  in  the  free  state 
except    in  solution  ;    but,  like  ammonia,  it 
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forms  several  permanent  salts,  and  it  is  in 
the  latter  form  that  it  will  be  found  most 
useful  for  photographic  purposes.  The 
salt  used  is  the  hydrochloride,  a  substance 
analogous  to  sal-ammoniac,  and  already  in 
the  market.  As  neither  the  base  nor  its 
salts  alone  have  any  effect  on  silver  bromide, 
it  is  found  necessary  to  add  a  fixed  alkali 
such  as  soda  or  potash. 

For  the  development  of  gelatino-bromide 
plates,  we  recommend  the  following  solu- 
tion : 

A. — Hydroxylamine  hydrochloride,  32  grs. 

Citric  acid, 15    «* 

Potassium  bromide,     ...  20  ** 

Water, 1  oz. 

B. — Caustic  soda, I  dr. 

Water,       .......  1  oz. 

C. — Potassium  bromide,       ...  20  grs. 

Water,       .......  1  oz. 

For  a  7i  x  5  plate  the  film  is  first  soaked 
for  about  one  minute  in  three  and  a  half 
ounces  of  water  containing  one  dram  of  A; 
about  twenty  drops  of  B  is  then  added,  and 
if  necessary,  an  extra  ten  or  so.  Should 
the  image  show  signs  of  over-exposure*  or  if 
the  plate  is  one  of  the  specially  sensitive 
kiud,  a  few  drops  of  C  must  be  used  to  re- 
strain the  action  still  more.  The  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  use  of  this  devel- 
oper are  the  following  : 

1.  The  image  is  of  a  wet  plate  tone,  per- 
fectly free  from  stain  or  deposits. 

2.  A  great  variation  of  exposure  is  per- 
missible. 

3.  The  solution  is  not  acted  on  by  the 
atmosphere,  and  therefore  does  not  deteri- 
orate during  development  from  external 
causes. 

Photographing  on  the  Wood  Block. — 
This  is  a  matter  which  has  been  much  dis- 
cussed, but  the  principal  objection  which 
wood  engravers  have  found  against  the  work 
of  the  photographer  have  been  that  a  film  is 
generally  present,  or  that  the  quality  of  the 
wood  is  destroyed  by  the  liquid  used.  The 
difficulties  of  the  case  are  exhaustively 
summed  up  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Pho- 
tographic News,  and  it  is  suggested  that  a 
method  according  to  which  oxalate  of  silver 


is  rubbed  over  the  block — suggested  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  in  that 
journal — appears  likely  to  prove  of  more 
practical  value  than  l  h  e  more  mouern 
methods. 

The  following  extract  embodies  the  sub 
stance  of  the  remarks. 

When  talking  over  this  matter  the  other 
day  with  Mr.  Werge — who  is  an  old  wood 
engraver — some  surprise  was  expressed  that 
among  the  more  or  less  novel  methods  of 
making  photographic  pictures  on  the  wood 
block  which  are  being  so  frequently  brought 
forward,  so  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  one  of  the  earliest  modes  of  procedure, 
and  one  which  is  completely  free  from  the 
objections  that  have  been  mentioned.  The 
method  referred  to  is  one  which  was  sug- 
gested in  our  editorial  columns  in  1858 — 
over  twenty- five  years  ago,  and  it  consists 
in  rubbing  the  face  of  the  wood  block  with 
a  pasty  mixture  composed  of  oxalate  of 
silver  and  water,  a  trace  of  gum  being  added 
if  required.  Supposing  that  the  block  is 
four  inches  square,  it  is  sufficient  to  take  as 
much  of  the  oxalate  as  will  lie  on  a  three- 
penny-piece ;  and  after  having  sprinkled 
this  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  to  rub  it 
well  in  with  the  tip  of  the  finger;  a  trace 
of  pure  water  or  thin  gum  being  applied  to 
the  finger  from  time  to  time. 

The  amount  of  moisture  communicated 
to  the  block  during  this  process  need  not  be 
more  than  is  involved  in  the  usual  process 
of  facing  with  white  pigment,  and  is  alto- 
gether insignificant.  As  soon  as  the  coat- 
ing with  the  oxalate  has  been  finished,  the 
block  may  be  exposed  at  once  under  a  re- 
versed negative,  and  the  prepared  block  may 
be  stored  away  in  a  dark  place  for  future 
use.  In  order  to  increase  the  sensitiveness 
of  the  oxalate,  it  is  well  to  slightly  fume  the 
block  with  ammonia,  just  in  the  same  way 
that  albumenized  paper  is  fumed  (see  pres- 
ent volume,  page  346).  If  both  negative 
and  block  are  carefully  registered  into  one 
corner  of  a  deep  printing- frame,  it  becomes 
practicable  to  remove  the  block  from  time 
to  time,  so  as  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
exposure. 

If  the  engraver  is  to  work  by  lamp-light, 
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no  fixing  or  further  preparation  of  the  block 
is  required,  as  the  oxalate  of  silver  does  not 
darken  to  any  notable  extent  under  these 
circumstances;  and  even  if  the  engraver 
does  his  work  by  daylight  it  is  quite  prac- 
ticable to  cover  the  block  with  a  mask  of 
yellow  paper,  and  just  to  tear  this  away 
piece  meal  as  the  work  progresses.  At  any 
rate,  this  is  the  experience  of  Mr.  Werge, 
who  had  worked  practically  with  the  pro- 
cess. 

Some  recent  experiences  of  our  own  show, 
however,  that  it  is  quite  ea>y  to  >o  far  de- 
sensitize the  adherent  oxalate  of  silver  as  to 
render  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  special 
precautions  for  screening  the  block  from 
the  light  while  the  engraving  is  in  progress. 

On  removal  from  the  printing-frame,  the 
block  is  fumed  with  hydrochloric  acid  for  a  < 
few  seconds,  the  most  convenient  method  of  ' 
doing  this  being  to  pour  a  little  of  the 
strong  commercial  acid  into  a  flat  dish,  and 
to  support  the  block  over  it — face  down- 
wards, of  course— by  means  of  a  couple  of 
glass  rods,  or  in  any  way  which  may  be 
convenient. 

Another,  and  perhaps  more  complete 
mode  of  de-sensitizing  the  oxalate,  is  to 
slightly  moisten  a  sheet  of  blotting-paper 
with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt, 
and  to  lay  this  paper  on  the  face  of  the 
block;  contact  being  established  by  a  pad 
and  weight.  Ten  minutes  are  generally 
sufficient,  and  the  block  need  not  be  damp- 
ened nearly  so  much  as  it  would  be  if  a 
drawing  were  made  upon  it  with  washes  of 
India  ink. 

'I he  Exhibition  of  tke  Photographic  So- 
ciety of  Great  Britain. —  This — the  princi- 
pal annual  show  of  photographs  in  Great 
Britain — jpens  on  the  day  when  I  post  this 
(October  4th).  So  I  will  content  myself 
with  jotting  down  a  few  general  notes. 

The  collection  of  apparatus  is  an  exten- 
sive one — but  there  are  no  very  notable 
novelties  among  the  exhibits,  still  the  ten- 
dency is  towards  better  and  more  finished 
work ;  photographers  whether  amateur  or 
professional  finding  the  advantage  of  using 
the  best  that  can  be  made. 

The  pictures  as  a  whole  are  quite  up  to 


the  average — perhaps  above.  Among  the 
medalists  may  be  mentioned  Vittorio  Sella, 
who  sends  four  large  views  of  snow  and  ice 
in  Switzerland  ;  W.  P.  Marsh,  whose  sea 
views  with  the  boldest  of  the  bold  foam  and 
spray  clouds,  wuich  rise  apparently  to  a 
height  of  60  or  70  feet  in  some  instances  ; 
Robinson,  who  shows  among  other  subjects 
a  charming  study  of  "The  Mill  Door." 
Tne  scene  is  the  taking  away  of  a  sack  of 
flour  on  the  back  of  adonkey,  but  Mr.  Rob- 
inson— a3  he  alone  can  do — invests  the  inci- 
dent witn  interest.  Sinclair's  picture,  a 
"Peep  at  Dei  went  Water,"  enlarged  to 
about  four  feet  base  by  the  Autotype  Com- 
pany, is  a  striking  picture  of  river  and 
trees.  Mr.  A.  G.  Tagii  ofcrro  sends  a  frame 
of  pictures  showing  the  riches  of  the  old 
Cathedral  of  St.  John  at  Mai. a;  these  as 
photographs  are  magnificent,  and  much  in- 
terest attaches  to  the  churcn  in  question. 
"Mother's  Love,"  by  I.  Hubbard,  shows  an 
anxious  mother  leaning  over  the  cradle  con- 
taining her  inlant ;  the  expression  of  anx- 
ious aud  long  care  is  well  realized.  The 
yacht  studies  of  West  &  Son,  if  anything, 
surpass  those  of  last  >ear,  and  the  medal 
given  to  them  is  well  bestowed. 


Removal. 
Mr.  II.  A.  Hyatt,  of  St.  Louis,  removed 
on  the  20.n  oi  mis  month  to  new  and  ele- 
gant quarters  on  the  corner  ol  Locust  and 
Lightn  Streets  in  that  city.  Tue  location  is 
opposite  ihe  new  Custuiu  House  and  Post 
Olfice.  It  ia  said  to  be  one  01  the  nicest 
and  pleasaniest  stores  ot  its  kind  in  the 
country.  He  occupies  tne  entire  three  up- 
per stories.  With  pienty  of  room,  great 
enterprise,  a  fine  assortment  of  materials 
and  a  large  list  of  customers,  Mr.  Hyatt  is 
evidently  about  to  make  another  bold  and 
successful  step  forwaro.  He  has  also  just 
printed  a  126-page  catalogue  of  frames, 
mouldings  and  fancy  goods,  wnich  he  will 
be  happy  to  mail  to  any  address  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  no  doubt. 


Aug.  and  Sept.  Bulsetins  are  all  gone. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  institute. 

New  York,  ( >ct  •/.  (884. 

Presided  r  New  ton  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mason.  1  have  received  Anthony's 
Photographic  Bulletin  for  September,  a 
copy  of  /'//(■  /:>•,  to  which  your  especial  atten- 
tion is  Invited,  and  these  documents  relating 
to  the  forthcoming  American  Exhibition  in 
London  in  1SS6.  I  have  not  had  time  to 
read  them. 

Mr.  Newton.  Before  proceeding  to  the  re- 
port of  committees,  it  seems  to  me  that  some 
special  action  should  be  had  in  reference  to 
those  papers  with  regard  to  the  Exhibition  in 
London.  The  subject,  however,  can  be  left 
until  our  next  meeting,  as  no  great  haste  is 
necessary.  The  Secretary  may  then  bring  it 
up. 

Mr.  Mason.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that 
two  or  three  gentlemen  be  named  to  consider 
the  matter,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  author- 
ized to  reply  that  a  committee  had  been  ap- 
pointed, to  show  that  we  have  received  the 
communication.     Motion  made  and  carried. 

Mr.  Gardner  :  The  Executive  Committee, 
in  selecting  for  this  evening's  programme 
"Photographic  Literature,"  had  chiefly  in 
view  the  commendation  of  such  books  on 
photography  as  are  especially  worthy  of  pe- 
rusal, and  which  if  not  already  in  the  library 
of  the  Institute  should,  if  possible,  be  placed 
there.  Taking  it  for  granted,  that  all  are 
more  or  less  acquainted  with  photographic 
authors,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
give  each  one  present  who  feels  any  interest 
in  the  matter  an  opportunity  to  speak  of  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  any  special  book  with 
which  he  has  made  himself  familiar,  and  which 
he  may  deem  worthy  a  place  in  the  library  of 
the  Institute. 

As  there  is  no  end  to  the  making  of  books, 
so  there  is  no  end  to  the  talking  about  them. 
Hence  the  Committee  have  selected  no  special 
subject,  but  reccommend  the  continuance  of 
the  same  theme  at  the  next  regular  meeting  in 
November.  It  will  no  doubt  be  conceded  by 
all  that  the  American  Institute  should  have 
the  most  complete  photographic  library  in  this 
country,  or  perhaps,  in  any  country,  and  the 
Institute  will  no  doubt  avail  itself  of  this 
honor,  providing  its  attention  is  properly  call- 
ed to  it.  Any  photographic  books,  therefore, 
that  are  not  already  in  the  library  will  no 
doubt,  so  far  as  possible,  be  placed  there  on 


the  recommendation  and  unanimous  vote  of 
1  in    Section. 
Mr.  G  \ki.\i  w  thru  read  the  following 

Photographii    Lsteratw  >■. 

MR.   I'ki  SIJDl  M     \\i>   1  .1  ■  \  1  1  1  mi  \  : 

There  are,  perhaps,  very  few  photographers 
who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  grow  rich  by 
the  simple  practit  e  of  their  profession,  but  there 
is  a  less  uumber  who  have  made  even  a  living 
by  writing  for  the  craft.  Hence  the  literature 
of  photography  is  the  offspring  of  love  rather 
than  of  profit. 

Numerous  examples  might  be  given  of  pho- 
tographic writers  (of  more  than  ordinary  abil- 
ity) who  never  realized  a  tithe  of  the  actual 
cost  of  their  labors,  and  hence  were  obliged  to 
turn  their  attention  to  more  lucrative  fields  of 
usefulness.  Thus  the  practical  photographer 
lost  the  best  class  of  talent  that  could  be  em- 
ployed in  building  up  and  dignifying  his  pro- 
fession ;  and  was  left  with  no  scribe  to  record 
his  works,  save  such  as  were  even  less  compe- 
tent than  himself,  and  who  often  proved  a 
hindrance  rather  than  a  help.  To  whom,  then, 
shall  we  lay  the  blame  for  so  much  bad  writ- 
ing ?  not  bad,  perhaps,  so  much  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  as  from  the  want  of  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  treated. 

Is. not  the  photographer  the  chief  cause  of 
this  trouble  ?  Is  it  not  because  he  has  with- 
held his  support,  or  given  little  or  no  encour- 
agement to  writers  of  talent  and  ability  ? 

Is  there  not  a  large  number  of  photogra- 
phers who  never  read  anything  photographic, 
who  try  to  be  content  with  their  own  limited 
experience,  and  vainly  imagine  themselves 
wiser  than  all  their  teachers  ? 

If  these  only  were  to  be  depended  upon 
there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  photographic 
literature.  But  in  spite  of  this  indifference 
there  has  been  inaugurated  a  literary  element 
that  compares  favorably  with  the  early  litera- 
ture of  either  science  or  art. 

And  to  whom  are  we  mostly  indebted  for 
this  ?  The  answer  is  plain  to  every  reader  of 
the  enterprising  and  useful  photographic  jour- 
nals now  published  in  this  country.  There  is 
no  knowledge  so  cheaply  bought,  perhaps,  as 
that  from  monthly  periodicals,  books,  etc. 
The  cost  of  a  year's  subscription  is  frequently 
more  than  paid  for  by  the  practical  informa- 
tion contained  in  a  single  number  ;  and  the 
money  expended  for  a  book  is  often  thrice  re- 
turned by  simply  reducing  to  practice  the  con- 
tents of  a  single  page. 
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But  books  are  not  only  an  aid  in  money- 
making,  but  they  tend  to  excite  thought, 
awaken  the  imagination,  and  furnish  the  read- 
er with  a  better  vocabulary  of  words  and  forms 
■  of  expression.  But  the  photographer  is  often 
heard  to  say,  "  I  never  find  anything  practical 
in  books  !  and  as  for  monthlies,  they  are  most- 
ly made  up  of  flaming  advertisements  !"  Wei!, 
even  if  this  were  true  ;  even  if  the  books  con- 
tained nothing  but  theories,  it  is  no  valid  rea- 
son why  the  photographer  should  not  read 
them.  For  all  practical  knowledge  is  first  the- 
oretical, and  can  only  be  evolved  by  trained 
and  skillful  writers  and  thinkers.  Like  the 
professional  divine,  it  is  their  business  to  preach 
while  it  is  the  duty  of  the  pupil  to  reduce 
to  practice  their  instructions  ;  and  where  both 
are  equally  expert  in  their  work,  all  concerned 
are  elevated  to  higher  and  better  forms  of  use- 
fulness. If  the  thinker  or  writer  is  wrong  in 
his  conclusions,  it  can  be  best  demonstrated 
by  the  practitioner  ;  and  the  errors  of  the  lat- 
ter can  be  best  corrected  by  the  judgment  of 
the  former.  Thus  theoretical  knowledge  and 
practical  skill,  like  capital  and  labor,  must 
unite  their  powers,  or  fail  to  render  the  high- 
est service  either  to  themselves  or  to  the  world  ; 
therefore  there  should  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween them. 

But  the  practical  photographer  still  objects, 
because  so  much  space  is  occupied  witn  noth- 
ing but  advertisements.  But  is  this  a  valid 
reason  why  he  should  deny  himself  the  pleas- 
ure of  reading  the  portions  that  most  concern 
him  ?  Does  he  remember  that  no  single  one 
of  these  advertisements  will  fail  to  interest 
some  one  of  his  fraternity,  and  help,  perhaps, 
to  raise  the  proiecsion  to  a  higher  plane  ?  Un 
the  score  of  chanty,  tncrexo.c  (even  if  there 
was  no  better  reason;,  he  should  welcome  the 
notice  of  everything  useful  to  tne  craft.  Has 
it  ever  crossed  his  mind  that  through  this  me- 
dium of  advertising  a  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  how  and  where  to  buy  the  cheapest  and  the 
best ;  that  these  notices  speak  only  of  such 
implements  of  his  profession  as  require  not 
only  capital,  but  the  perfection  of  inventive 
genius  combined  with  the  best  executive  skill, 
all  of  which  he  can  avail  himself  for  the 
smallest  fraction  of  their  original  cost  ?  Has 
he  ever  thought,  while  reading  the  literary  por- 
tions of  these  journals  and  the  reports  of  pho- 
tographic societies,  that  he  is  indebted  to  the 
advertising  columns  for  this  pleasure  and  privi- 
lege ?  for  without  these  there  would  be  no  rev- 
enue to  publish  the  other.     To  take  exceptions, 


then,  to  these  journalists  tends  only  to  expose 
the  thoughtlessness  of  the  critic  and  dampen 
the  ardor  of  the  publisher  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
struct and  entertain. 

Now  on  whom  are  we  to  depend  for  the  pho- 
tographic literature^of  the  future  ?  Surely  not 
on  professional  photographers !  for  even  if 
they  have  the  mental  ability,  they  have  neither 
the  time,  the  money,  nor  the  disposition.  It 
is  one  of  their  means  of  success,  or  tney  think 
it  is,  to  keep  what  they  know  for  their  own  per- 
sonal benefit,  especially  such  of  them  as  hap- 
pen to  be  a  step  in  advance  of  their  competi- 
tors. It  is  true  that  these  leaders  sometimes 
publish  formulas  and  modes  of  working  ;  but 
they  are  generally  such  as  they  have  aban- 
doned for  better  ones;  and  in  this  way  is 
put  on  record  the  methods  and  processes  of 
the  past.  From  a  historical  point  of  view, 
these  are  uselul,  lor  they  lorm  really  the  basis 
of  the  art.  Hence  no  student  of  photography 
can  afford  ;o  neglect  or  pass  them  by  unno- 
ticed. 

If  we  can  judge  of  the  future  by  the  past,  it 
will  be  very  natural  to  conclude  that  the  most 
and  the  best  part  of  photographic  writing  will 
be  by  the  amateur  rather  than  the  professional 
photographer,  the  amateur,  perhaps,  whose 
business  it  is  to  write  ;  who  has  an  established 
reputation  as  an  author  either  in  science  or  in 
art  ;  who  not  only  has  the  leisure  out  the  cul- 
ture and  means  such  work  demands. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  gelatine  emul- 
sion process  this  amateur  class  has  been  rapid- 
ly increasing '  Dotn  in  numbers  and  mental 
ability  ;  aud  thereioie  more  may  be  expected  of 
it  in  the  future  man  ah  inc  honors  and  tro- 
phies it  has  won  in  the  pabt.  But  however  dis- 
tinguished any  01  these  may  prove,  the  publisher 
will  still  be  in  demand  ;  lor  authors  as  a  rule 
are  not  expert  uusiness  men.  Who,  tnen,  can 
undertake  tins  part  ol  the  wonc  witn  any  surety 
of  success  ?  Who  but  the  pnotograpnic  stock 
dealers  would  be  bold  enough  to  make  such  a 
venture  ?  Who  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
they  ?  To  no  small  extent,  therefore,  will  the 
practical  photographer,  as  well  as  the  amateur, 
be  dependent  upon  the  commercial  enterprise, 
business  capacity,  and  extensive  capital  invest- 
ed in  all  the  large  houses  for  the  photographic 
literature  of  the  future.  It  is  by  their  generous 
contributions  that  our  public  libraries  and  pho- 
tographic societies '  have  been  supplied  with 
this  special  branch  of  literature,  and  to  them 
therefore  is  due  the  hearty  thanks  of  every 
true  lover  of  the  art. 
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•    Mr.    PaKTKIDOI    then    road    the    following 

paper : 

Literature  for  the  Photographic  Library. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemkn  of  the 
Photographic  Section  : 

While  having  scarcely  sufficient  technical 
knowledge  to  speak  with  confidence  of  those 
works  which  must  always  form  the  foundation 
of  every  photographic  library,  my  reading  and 
study  have  been  of  such  a  character  that  I  may 
perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  certain  branches  of  literature  intimate- 
ly connected  with  photography,  that  have 
hitherto  been  neglected  by  the  profession. 

In  the  formation  of  a  photographic  library, 
after  the  acknowledged  standard  works  have 
been  provided,  next  on  the  list  should  be  placed, 
as  of  quite  as  much  importance,  the  technical 
literature  published  by  the  great  stock  houses. 
But  a  photographic  library  to  be  complete 
should  contain  not  only  all  the  text-books  and 
brochures  of  various  kinds  that  tne  dealers  in 
materials,  plate-makers,  etc.,  issue,  but  should 
also  include  every  circular,  catalogue  and  price 
list  published.  These  form  a  history  of  the 
art,  which,  as  time  passes,  increases  in  useful- 
ness. They  put  on  record  tne  thousand  mi- 
nutiae which  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  and  in  after  years  become  invaluable  to 
the  inventor,  the  reader  and  the  student.  So 
hignly  are  they  considered  that  all  of  the 
larger  educational  institutions  devoted  to  en- 
gineering and  mechanics  make  thoroughly 
organized  efforts  to  obtain  and  preserve  cir- 
culars, pamphlets,  and  even  the  newspaper 
advertisements  of  all  houses  engaged  in  man- 
ufacturing articles  connected  witn  the  engineer- 
ing and  mechanical  prolession.  Collections 
of  circulars  almost  double  their  value  every 
year.  Tney  present  to  tne  student  an  inter- 
.  esting  history  ot  invention  and  science  of  in- 
calculable value.  Had  such  collections  been 
made  irom  the  beginning,  vast  numbers  of 
wortnless  patents  would  nave  been  strangled 
in  the  patent  ottice,  and  immense  amounts  of 
money  expended  for  re-inventions  would  have 
been  saved. 

When  we  take  up  the  subject  of  what  the 
photographer  should  read  and  study  outside 
of  purely  technical  literature,  we  are  met  with 
the  question  as  to  what  the  photographer 
should  be;  and  this  of  course  immediately 
raises  that  old  and  threadbare  question — "Is 
the  photographer  an  artist  ?  A  short  method 
of  answering  the  question   (which,  however, 
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sounds  like  an  absurdity),  is  by  Baying  that  11 
depends  upon  whether  be  is  aa  artist,  The 
same  question  was  formerly  asked  iii  regard  to 
the  lithographer,  the  steel  engraver,  the  wood 
engraver,  the  draughtsman  on  wood  or  stone, 
and  lastly  in  regard  to  the  chromo-lithograph- 
er.  The  world  has  at  last  recognized  the  fact 
that  the  answer  depends  entirely  upon  the 
man,  and  not  upon  his  trade.  When  a  per- 
son using  canvas  and  oil  colors  makes  pictures 
that  command  the  attention  and  admiration 
of  the  world,  he  is  recognized  as  an  artist.  If 
he  uses  clay  or  marble,  producing  work  utterly 
different  in  character,  but  of  equal  rank,  he  is 
no  longer  a  stone-cutter  or  modeler  in  plaster, 
but  is  elevated  to  the  same  dignity.  When 
upon  the  stage  a  man  in  his  representation  of 
human  passion  and  feeling  reaches  a  certain 
plane,  he  is  no  longer  the  mimic  of  the  min- 
strel show,  but  claims  and  receives  by  univer- 
sal assent  the  title  of  a  histrionic  artist.  It 
is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  play  actor, 
stone-cutter,  or  lithographer  is  an  artist,  but 
the  man  himself.  The  application  is  almost 
too  evident  to  be  spoken  of.  If  the  model  is 
selected,  the  drapery  arranged,  the  light  and 
shade  regulated  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a 
work  of  art,  it  makes  no  difference  to  the  pub- 
lic whether  it  be  a  fugitive  tableau  on  the  stage, 
whether  it  be  made  eternally  enduring  in  mar- 
ble, transferred  to  canvas  in  oil,  or  caught  by 
camera  and  reproduced  by  the  solar  ray.  If 
the  results  are  works  of  art,  the  head  that  pro- 
duced them  by  universal  consent  will  wear  the 
artist's  laurel. 

With  one  of  the  wide  departments  of  the 
realm  of  art  open  to  the  photographer  the 
question  arises — "  How  shall  he  enter  it  to  the 
best  advantage  and  gain  the  crown  which  he 
desires  ?  "  As  his  work  is  pictorial  represent- 
ation, very  naturally  he  finds  himself  bound  by 
the  same  rule  as  the  painter.  And  as  he  has 
before  him  the  possibilities  of  many  subjects, 
he  finds  himself  bound  by  most  of  the  limit- 
ations of  pictorial  art,  and  to  be  successful 
must  study  those  rules  that  have  been  formu- 
lated from  a  study  of  the  best  works  of  the 
past.  The  person,  then,  who  is  to  become  a 
photographic  artist,  must  study  art  in  very 
much  the  same  way  as  the  painter.  As  his 
methods  are  entirely  different  from  the  tech- 
nique of  the  painter,  they  will  be  of  necessity 
peculiary  his  own.  But  all  that  goes  to 
make  a  picture — the  posing  of  figures,  unity  of 
outlines,  the  arrangement  of  drapery  and  inci- 
dent, the  light  and  shade,  and,  in  a  word,  the 
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composition,  should  have  the  same  study  and 
the  same  ideal  as  the  painter. 

Under  such  conditions  it  is  at  once  evident 
that  the  library  for  the  photographer  must  em- 
brace a  vast  number  of  works  of  a  purely  artis- 
tic character.  Both  his  books  and  periodicals 
should  be  selected  with  a  view  to  the  art  as 
well  as  to  the  technical  side  of  his  profession. 
His  studies,  like  those  of  the  painter,  must  be 
arranged  on  a  broad  basis,  and  he  will  find 
that  he  cannot  increase  his  artistic  or  technical 
knowledge  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  it  bur- 
densome. To  the  artist  an  excess  of  knowl- 
edge is  not  possible.  Taking  it  for  granted 
that  the  photographer  is  to  be  also  an  artist,  I 
may  venture  to  suggest  some  of  the  books 
which  a  complete  photographic  library  should 
contain.  It  will  of  course  be  understood  that 
the  foundation  has  been'  laid,  and  all  the  es- 
sential technical  works  have  been  secured. 
Before  passing  to  works  on  art,  I  may  mention 
a  few  of  the  scientific  books  which  are  indis- 
pensable. There  should  be  at  least  two  good 
works  on  chemistry.  Payne's  Industrial 
Chemistry^  and  also  Roscoe's,  ought  to  be  on 
the  list.  Watt's  Dictionary  0/  Chemistry, 
Muspralt,  and  a  late  edition  of  Ure's  work 
should  be  included,  if  there  are  sufficient  funds. 
Sports  Worksiwp  Recipes,  Dick's  Encyclopedia 
0/  Recipes  and  Poole's  Dictionary  are  all  need- 
ed. In  forming  a  library  of  this  kind,  I  should 
certainly  add  the  U.  S.  Dispensatory.  It  con- 
tains a  fund  of  information  in  regard  to  chem- 
icals, chemical  manipulation,  etc.;  which  can- 
not be  found  elsewhere,  and  which  would  be 
invaluable  to  the  photographer.  But  these 
works  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  which  I 
wished  to  speak  more  particularly.  L.  Vidal's 
work  on  Industrial  Reproductions,  in  French, 
occupies  an  intermediate  position  between 
the  artistic  and  practical  books.  It  is  the 
most  comprehensive  of  anything  yet  published, 
and  it  is  a  pity  that  a  good  translation  has  not 
been  made  into  English. 

Elementary  hand-books  on  art  are  very  es- 
sential ;  and  as  there  is  a  dearth  of  teachers, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  take  such  instruc- 
tion as  can  be  obtained  from  books.  Messrs. 
George  Rowney  &  Co.  and  Windsor  &  New- 
ton, both  of  London,  publish  series  of  hand- 
books on  various  subjects,  which  form  an  ele- 
mentary art  course.  Their  cost  is  so  small 
that  I  should  recommend  the  purchase  of  the 
whole  list,  even  though  several  of  them  are 
devoted  to  purely  technical  subjects  connected 
with  the  art  of  painting  and  drawing.     Even 


these  would  not  be  wholly  without  their  use, 
as  many  photographers  have  portraits  to  do  in 
oil  or  pastel,  and  they  are  artists  in  the  broad 
sense  of  doing  all  kinds  of  work. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's  Etching  and 
Etchers,  and  also  his  Graphic  Arts,  are  books 
that  should  find  a  very  important  place  in  the 
library.  They  give  glimpses  of  art  seen  from 
the  artist's  standpoint  and  with  the  artist's 
eyes.  Above  all  things  they  are  suggestive 
works,  and  will  do  something  towards  teaching 
what  to  see  and  how  to  see  it. 

Learning  to  Draw,  by  Violet  le  Due,  though 
written  in  the  form  of  a  story,  is  a  book  that 
will  stimulate  the  perceptive  powers  and  do 
much  toward  teaching  the  art  of  seeing. 
These  last  three  works  mentioned  cover  the 
whole  subject  of  composition  and  the  art  of 
picture  making.  As  they  deal  largely  in  prin- 
ciples, and  are  by  men  of  the  highest  attain- 
ments, they  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
digested. 

If  time  permitted  I  might  specify  a  large 
number  of  manuals  that  are  included  in  the 
lists  I  have  given,  but  as  they  should  all  be 
found  in  the  library  I  will  omit  further  refer- 
ence to  them,  and  mention  some  of  the  books 
that  are  not  likely  to  fall  in  the  way  of  the 
photographic  artist,  but  which  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  an  opportunity  to  study.  Dr. 
Christopher  Dresser's  Principles  0/  Decora- 
tive Design,  and  his  Studies  in  Decorative  De- 
sign, are  standard  works,  and  even  a  hasty 
perusal  of  them  would  save  many  a  photog- 
rapher from  making  mistakes  in  setting  acces- 
sories which  are  common  and  so  exasperating 
to  the  real  artist. 

F.  Loyd's  Practical  Guide  to  Scenic  Paint- 
ing will  be  useful  to  those  who  experiment  a 
little  in  making  their  own  backgrounds.  It  is 
a  curious  work ;  the  only  one  on  the  subject,  so 
far  as  I  can  learn,  that  has  ever  been  written, 
and  moreover  very  interesting  in  its  way. 

R.  P.  Leith's  Sepia  Painting,  as  well  as  his 
Painting  in  A'eutral  Tint,  should  be  in  the 
library.     Both  are  full  of  excellent  studies. 

It  is  too  much  to  ask  for  Owen  Jones'  Gram- 
mar 0/  Ornament ;  but  if  it  could  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  student,  much  good  might  be 
expected  from  its  study.  Its  great  cost,  $50, 
for  the  American  edition,  puts  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  but  the  richest  institutions. 

Next  to  good  books  as  a  means  of  study  we 
must  place  good  pictures.  To  some  extent  the 
picture  should  come  first,  as  instruction  through 
the  eye  is  generally  easier   than   through  the 
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understanding,  in  these  days,  when  fine  en- 
graving has  become  cheap  and  common,  the 
illustrated  magasipes  become  an  endless  picture 
gallery.  At  the  head  of  the  list  of  these  which 
should  be  in  the  library  should  be  placed  TJArt% 
the  great  French  art  journal.  This  should  be 
obtained,  even  though  its  high  price  exhausted 
the  appropriation  and  no  other  magazine  was 
taken.  Next  to  this  should  come  the  Gazette 
t/es  Beaux-Arts,  also  French.  I  place  these 
journals  first  as  they  contain  the  best,  most 
instructive,  and  most  original  pictures  of  any 
magazines  that  come  to  this  country.  The 
English  and  American  Architectural  maga- 
zines contain  a  fund  of  art  information  and 
suggestions  which,  together  with  their  beauti- 
ful illustrations,  make  them  very  valuable. 
The  Architect,  English  ;  The  American  Arch- 
itect and  Building  News  and  one  of  the  French 
architectural  journals  should  be  on  the  list. 
The  name  of  the  latter  is  not  at  hand.  A 
study  of  these  works  may  be  looked  upon  in 
the  light  of  strictly  professional  work.  A 
knowledge  of  architecture  is  very  important  to 
the  photographer,  to  enable  him  to  seize  upon 
the  best  features  of  a  building,  and  select  the 
best  day  and  hour  for  the  photograph.  The 
picture  of  a  building  is  not  to  be  taken  by  set- 
ting the  camera  down  in  the  most  convenient 
spot  and  making  an  exposure.  The  expres- 
sion, best  features,  and  best  lighting  must  be 
studied  quite  as  much  as  in  portraiture. 

The  list  given  might  be  indefinitely  extend- 
ed ;  but  I  presume  the  books  I  have  mention- 
ed will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  any 
provision  that  may  have  been  made  for  the 
library  of  the  Photographic  Section  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  question  is  asked  me 
which  of  these  books  are  the  most  important, 
I  should  answer  unhesitatingly — those  upon 
art,  and  especially  those  relating  to  the  higher 
branches  of  art.  The  others  are  merely  in  the 
light  of  text-books,  and  are  especially  for  the 
younger  members.  The  educational  influence, 
however,  of  the  finer  art  works  extends  every- 
where ;  and  as  every  photographer  must  have 
a  certain  number  of  text-books,  he  feels  his 
greatest  want  not  in  the  elementary  but  in  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  his  profession. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  In  photography  we  are 
compelled  to  rely  upon  certain  auxiliary 
sciences,  one  of  which  Mr.  Partridge  entirely 
omitted,  that  is,  physics.  He  mentioned  chem- 
istry, but  I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  library  should  also  contain  a  book  on  phy- 
sics.    I  would  also  recommend  the  U.  S.  Dis- 


ptnsaioryx  and  for  us.-  of  the  practical  photog- 
rapher Hunt's  Essay*  <>n  Light  should  be  add- 
ed. 

Mr.  PARTRIDOE.  That  suggestion  is  a  very 
important  one,  and  had  I  attempted  to  make 
an  exhaustive  paper  I  should  have  included 
them  also. 

Mr.  Bogardus.  I  had  prepared  a  little 
speech  for  to-night,  but  these  gentlemen  have 
said  just  what  I  intended  to.  I  feel  that  we 
cannot  know  too  much  about  photography.  It 
is  but  a  few  years  ago  comparatively  when 
works  on  agriculture  were  almost  unknown. 

Some  years  ago  the  old  farmers  laughed  at 
book-farming,  as  they  called  it ;  they  said  it 
would  not  do.  And  yet  the  agricultural  publi- 
cations continued,  stating  what  kind  of  fertil- 
izers were  adapted  to  certain  kinds  of  soil,  etc.; 
and  to-day  the  intelligent,  well-read  farmer  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  old  fogy  who  still  follows 
the  old  rut  of  his  grandfather  without  the 
great  benefit  of  the  practical  information 
published.  So  in  photograp  ly  ;  the  man  who 
keeps  posted  by  a  careful  reading  of  the  very 
excellent  matter  supplied  by  the  photographic 
publications  and  books  of  the  day  is  sure  to 
be  well  informed,  and  will  eventually  succeed 
better  than  the  mere  routine  worker.  He  may 
never  be  a  successful  manipulator  ;  all  men  are 
not  good  workers  in  any  trade. 

One  of  the  great  troubles  of  to-day  is  that 
almost  every  operator  thinks  he  knows  it  all, 
and  he  is  about  the  only  man  that  does  know 
it.  No  need  for  him  to  read  photography.  He 
is  able  to  give  information,  not  to  receive  any  ; 
HE  is  full.  Now  that  man  will  find  himself 
outdone  some  day,  if  not  completely  "  gi'n 
eout." 

We  have  several  monthlies  devoted  to  our 
art ;  and  now  a  Chica0o  m:  n  gives  us  a  weekly, 
and  you  will  find  it  a  good  thing  to  keep  an 
Eye  on  that.  And  who  knows  but  what  we 
may  soon  have  a  daily,  perhaps  morning  and 
evening  edition,  after  the  election  is  over  and 
the  staff  are  done  writing  lies  about  the  candi- 
dates. I  may  yet  live  to  hear  the  boys  calling 
out  an  "extra — great  discovery  by  Professor 
*  *  *  — photographs  in  their  natural  colors  !" 

Speaking  of  colors,  photographers  as  a  rule 
know  none  except  black,  white  and  grey.  I 
hope  we  will  never  be  color-blind,  as  the  old 
lady  said  her  daughter  was  when  she  ran  off 
with  a  colored  man.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
was  a  coachman. 

It  is  not  possible  to  have  new  things  all  the 
time  in  these  journals  ;  but  you  get  something 
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to  compare  with  something  else,  and  putting 
this  and  that  together  is  the  only  way.  In 
these  journals  we  get  the  different  ideas  of  dif- 
ferent men.  It  is  impossible  to  attend  one  of 
the  annual  conventions  without  learning  some- 
thing. So  of  the  publications  ;  you  get  the 
ideas  of  many.  I  have  never  been  afraid  of 
knowing  too  much. 

What  I  do  not  know  you  may.  I  think  the 
fraternity  as  a  whole  have  not  patronized  the 
works  of  the  day  as  they  should.  I  do  not  want 
to  brag,  but  I  have  never  been  without  a  pho- 
tographic periodical  since  I  commenced  the 
business.  The  first  one  I  had  was  Humphrey's 
Journal.  The  first  time  I  saw  the  picture  of 
a  negative  was  in  one  of  those  early  journals. 
On  one  side  of  the  page  it  showed  how  the 
negative  looked,  and  on  the  other  side  how  the 
positive  looked.  It  was  considered  a  wonder- 
ful thing.  When  two  daguerreotypes  of  a 
person  were  wanted  they  had  to  sit  twice. 
There  was  no  process  by  which  we  could  mul- 
tiply impressions. 

The  literature  of  the  art  to-day  is  such  that 
I  would  recommend  every  young  man  to 
study  it  well  and  get  all  the  information  he 
can. 

Mr.  McGeorge  then  read  the  following  pa- 
per : 

PJiotographic  Literature. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

Five  minutes  are  allotted  me  for  a  resume 
of  photographic  literature.  Fortunately  the 
gentlemen  who  preceded  have  ably  afforded 
you  the  facts,  and  I  shall  therefore  only  briefly 
summarize  a  few  odd  fancies  for  your  amuse- 
ment, on  the  subject  more  particularly  of  En- 
glish journalistic  literature  as  compared  with 
our  own. 

Twenty-one  years  ago,  so  far  as  I  can  re- 
member without  referring  to  dates,  photogra- 
phy was  thus  represented  by  three  journals  in 
England  and  two  in  America,  the  former  being 
The  British  Journal  of  Photography,  The  Pho- 
tographic News,  and  Sutton's  Notes ;  the  lat- 
ter, by  Seelefs  American  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy and  Humphrey's  Journal —  Snelling's 
Art  Journal  having  already  become  extinct. 
The  two  English  journals  named  still  continue 
their  weekly  issues,  very  much  in  the  same  old 
way  ;  so  much  so,  that  if  anyone  were  (a  la  Rip 
Van  Winkle)  to  wake  from  a  long  slumber,  he 
would  readily  recognize  them  to-day. 

The  American  journals  of  that  period, 
though  full  of  promise  then,  have  long  been 


numbered  with  the  dead.  What  led  to  their 
demise  I  never  knew.  Possibly  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  a  trifling  loss  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  publishers,  or  a  little  lack  of  principal 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  subscribers.  But 
with  our  ploddiug  cousins  yonder  the  twain 
above  enumerated  still  remain,  and  probably 
ever  will.  What  need  of  more  ?  Why,  bless 
you,  gentlemen,  the  weekly  over  there  on  which 
I  began  my  apprenticeship  had  flourished  a 
couple  of  centuries  before  I  lent  my  youthful 
aid.  But  to  return  to  more  modern  times. 
The  Philadelphia  Photographer  came  next — a 
nice,  eminently  respectable  monthly  magazine, 
handsomely  illustrated  and  provided  with  the 
richest  pabulum  America  possessed.  It  was 
a  clean,  clear  and  capital  investment,  and  is 
probably  a  safe  one  yet,  It  is  what  we  print- 
ers technically  call  a  good  fat  job,  that  is,  it  is 
"leaded,"  not  like  those  "  lean,  solid  forms" 
across  the  water. 

And  then  came  an  innovation — the  Bulle- 
tin, Anthony's  Photographic  Bulletin, 
which  strove  to  give  the  best  the  world  afford- 
ed to  all,  and  does  so  still.  Prior  to  that  an 
American  Photographic  reprint  had  no  incep- 
tion ;  but  its  usefulness  was  soon  apparent,  and 
hence  there  followed  a  veritable  army  of  that 
ilk—  The  Pliotographic  World,  The  Photo- 
graphic Times,  The  Western  News,  WalzVs 
Photographers''  Friend  {WalzVs  Monthly  now), 
The  St.  Louis  Photographer,  The  American 
Journal  of  Photography,  The  Bureau  of  Infor- 
mation, P/wtography,  and  we  know  not  how 
many  others.  Of  this  number  many  yet  sur- 
vive, so  that  while  Brother  John  can  only 
boast  of  two  photographic  journals  Brother 
Jonathan  has  eight,  distributed  as  follows  : 
Two  in  New  York,  two  in  Philadelphia,  two  in 
Chicago,  one  in  Baltimore  and  one  in  St. 
Louis.  Yes,  gentlemen,  there  are  published  in 
this  country  to-day  eight  enterprising,  inde- 
pendent photographic  magazines,  each  enjoy- 
ing a  countless  clientele  and  marvellous  pros- 
perity !  What  must  be  the  feelings  of  our 
confreres  yonder  who  have  only  two  !  But  a 
fruitful  source  of  amazement  to  the  writer  is, 
that  no  one  in  England  should  think  of  issuing 
a  reprint  of  American  photographic  literature  ; 
why  not  ?  See  what  the  Harpers  and  the 
Scribners  do !  Can  we  not  at  least  emulate 
them  and  ship  unbound  sheets  o  r  plates 
abroad  ?  And  mark  our  independence.  Ex- 
amine the  reports  of  these  meetings  and  com- 
pare them.  Why  if  one  photographer  uses 
anybody's  red  label   cotton,   for  instance,  or 
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an  I.  O.  C.  camera,  another  need   not  and 

the  amiable  editor  lias  the  option  of  enhancing 
the  reputation  of  something  else  or  of  declin- 
ing to  mention  either,  whichever  he  may  elect ; 
ami  no  one  is  ever  the  wiser.  And  think  of 
our  liberality — one  can  say  what  he  pleases 
almost,  and  stiil  be  respected.  Yes,  sir  ;  per- 
haps a  photographic  journal,  if  established 
here  and  conducted  on  the  European  plan, 
would  only  make  ye's  laugh,  as  our  Irish 
friends  remark  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  "  real 
lively,  go-ahead "  photographic  sheet  of  the 
genuine  Western  type  might  "  take  the  cake  " 
across  the  water. 

One  moment  more  ;  we  are  witnesses  of 
the  resurrection  of  amateur  photography  ;  may 
we  not  be  the  witnesses  of  the  rise  of  amateur 
photographic  journalism  also  ?  And  then  ? 
In  one  generation  more,  judgiug  a  little  by  the 
past,  we  may  have  eighty  well  conducted  and 
proudly  independent  journals  where  we  now 
have  eight.  Truly  they  must  look  to  their 
laurels  younder,  for  from  appearances  every 
photographer  and  dealer  here  may  soon  be- 
come an  amateur  journalist  also,  and  one  day 
issue  his  "flyer" — 

To  My  Patrons. 

And  really,  perhaps  it  should  be  so,  for  thus 
far  the  photographer  has  been  almost  exclusive- 
ly indebted  to  the  dealer  for  all  his  literature. 
One  of  the  earliest,  Seelefs  American  Jour- 
nal of  Photography,  was  founded  by  the  emi- 
nent merchant  chemist  whose  name  it  bore  ; 
The  Philadelphia  Photographer  and  The  World 
by  Wilson,  Hood  &  Co.  of  Philadelphia  ;  The 
Western  News  by  Chas.  W.  Stevens  of  Chica- 
go ;  The  Bureau  of  Information  by  Douglass, 
Thompson  &  Co. ,  his  successors  ;  The  Amer- 
ican yournal  of  Photography  by  Thomas  H. 
McCollin  of  Philadelphia ;  The  Photogra- 
phers'1 Friend  by  Richard  Walzl  of  Baltimore  ; 
The  Photographic  Times  and  American  Pho- 
tographer by  the  Scovill  Mfg.  Co.,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  even  Anthony's  Photographic 
Bulletin  by  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

But  seriously,  we  may  well  be  proud  of  onr 
photographic  literature,  for  it  is  doubtful  if  in 
mass  the  treasured  archives  of  this  great  Insti- 
tute itself  can  exceed  in  volume  the  aggregated 
contributions  of  the  press  since  the  great  re- 
vival. Ten  thousand  American  journals  stand 
ready  to-day  to  publish  the  arcana  of  photog- 
raphy. 

Mr.  Roche.  Speaking  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  the  standard  works  on  photography, 


I  looked  through  the  Astor  Library  for  a 
certain  volume  of  the  British  Journal  and 
Photographic  \,'?o\,  and  COttfd  find  neither. 
There  is  no  plate  in  New  York  where  a  com- 
plete library  of  photographic  works  can  be 
found,  excepting  in  private  hands. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  Germany  published  nine  or 
ten  photographic  journals,  some  of  them 
weeklies  ;  Denmark  one,  Belgium  two,  France 
three,  Portugal  one  ;  one  in  Hungary,  publish- 
ed in  the  Magyar  language,  and  one  in  Russia. 
I  know  there  exists  a  book,  which  is  probably 
the  very  first  publication  on  photography  ; 
it  was  issued  in  this  country  in  1852. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  There  are  others  ;  one  in 
Cuba  is  the  Bulletin's  namesake. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  The  week  before  last  I  was 
in  Philadelphia,  and  I  searched  high  and  low 
for  a  copy  of  that  book.  I  found  one  belong- 
ing to  a  gentleman,  but  he  would  not  spare  it. 
Mr.  Gardner  seems  to  have  some  fears 
concerning  the  future  of  photographic  litera- 
ture. There  can  be  no  fear.  The  best  way  is 
to  establish  photographic  schools.  I  made 
this  suggestion  before.  It  has  not  found  favor 
in  New  York  ;  but  in  Philadelphia  I  under- 
stand that  during  the  coming  winter  Franklin 
Institute  will  establish  a  school  of  photography. 
Th.it  writers  on  photography  are  solely  among 
the  amateurs  I  deny.  With  all  due  respect  to 
the  great  knowledge  of  the  amateur,  the  bone 
and  sinew  of  the  art  lie  among  the  profes- 
sionals. 

I  do  not  speak  in  deprecation  of  knowledge 
and  the  good  will  of  the  amateurs  ;  but  we  who 
make  our  living  out  of  photography  are  pos- 
sibly more  interested  than  the  amateur  in  its 
proper  advancement.  Mr.  Roche,  Mr.  Bogar- 
dus,  Mr.  Gardner,  Mr.  Duchochois  and  I,  who 
have  been  making  pictures  for  nearly  a  life- 
time, have  a  love  for  the  art,  and  we  are  ama- 
teurs in  a  better  sense  than  the  so-called  ama- 
teurs. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  had  hoped,  knowing 
that  Mr.  Gardner  was  to  speak  before  me,  that 
he  would  take  up  one  branch  of  the  subject  I 
felt  unequal  to.  Mr.  Roche  has  spoken  of  the 
necessity,  of  a  reference  library  purely  photo- 
graphic. I  expected  that  he  would  have  had  a 
list  or  lists  of  those  books  which  were  essential 
in  forming  the  foundation  of  such  a  library. 
The  early  history  of  photography  ought  cer- 
tainly to  be  secured  in  that  library.  These 
books  are  going  out  of  print — destroyed — and 
it  is  difficult  to  obtain  complete  files  of  the 
older  publications  relating  thereto.     As  time 
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passes  their  value  increases.  After  the  older 
historical  ones  have  been  secured,  those  neces- 
sary in  every-day  work  should  come. 

Mr.  Gardner.  The  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation was  one  whom  the  committee  appoint- 
ed to  speak  on  this  subject.  His  modesty  has 
kept  him  silent. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  was  not  aware  that  I  had 
been  appointed  to  say  anything  on  the  subject. 
I  knew  it  was  to  be  photographic  literature, 
and  in  listening  to  the  different  papers  I  have 
been  very  much  interested,  especially  in  that 
part  which  sets  forth  that  those  who  intended 
to  make  photography  a  business  in  order  to 
succeed  should  understand  art.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  person  to  make  a  picture,  unless  by 
accident,  except  he  understands  art.  He  may 
make  a  beautiful  negative,  but  still  not  be  able 
to  make  a  picture.  I  brought  a  book  here  to- 
night, a  contribution  to  photographic  literature 
published  in  1856.  Its  price  was  $25.  This  is 
the  title  page  :  "A  Treatise  on  Heliochro- 
mie,"or  "  The  Art  of  Photogaphing  in  Natural 
Colors,  etc.,  etc.,  etc." 

The  author  of  this  book  was  a  reverend 
gentleman,  and  if  he  had  no  better  success  in 
theology  than  in  photography,  I  think  that 
the  sinners  in  his  congregation  would  have 
been  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  after  trav- 
elling two  or  three  days  among  the  scrub  oaks 
of  Martha's  Vineyard  came  out  where  he  start- 
ed from.  I  will  read  one  formula  from  it, 
which  will  show  that  there  is  danger  in  dealing 
with  photographic  literature,  especially  when 
you  have  no  balance-wheel  and  a  good  deal 
of  steam  to  run  the  machinery.  There  is  dan- 
ger of  being  wrecked  and  cast  upon  an  en- 
chanted island,  and  transformed  into  a  photo- 
graphic crank.  Mr.  Newton  then  read  some 
selections  from  the  work. 

Mr.  Bogardus.  I  knew  the  author  of  that 
work,  and  he  was  such  a  poor  preacher  that 
the  people  turned  him  out,  and  he  took  up 
photography  as  a  last  resort.  That  book  he 
would  only  sell  to  men  who  had  bought  some 
of  his  former  processes,  and  an  oath  had  to  be 
taken  that  nothing  would  be  divulged  before 
the  purchaser  received  it. 

Mr.  Newton.  It  is  no  addition  to  the  pho- 
tographic library,  any  further  than  being  a 
curiosity. 

Mr.  Faris.  Gentlemen  standing  high  in  the 
profession  recommended  the  Hillotype.  Every 
one  intended  to  have  their  pictures  taken  by  it 
when  the  process  was  perfected  and  in  use,  and 
our  business  was  almost  ruined  for  awhile. 


Mr.  Grenier.     I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
France  there  are  seven  photographic   journals. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  committee  wrote  me  to 
bring  to  the  meeting  a  list  of  books  relating  to 
photography.  To  make  such  an  one  would 
require  considerable  work.  I  counted  four 
hundred  volumes  in  my  library  ;  and  to  give 
the  author,  date  of  publication  and  title  page 
of  each  would  be  somewhat  of  a  job.  It  is 
very  hard  to  find  a  complete  set  of  American 
journals,  even  those  that  are  best  known.  A 
great  many  photographers  take  a  journal,  and 
after  reading  it  throw  it  aside,  and  it  goes  into 
the  waste  basket.  I  presume  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  half  a  dozen  sets  of  them.  I 
have  spent  some  time  and  money  in  getting  a 
complete  set,  and  I  lack  but  one  number  of  all 
the  American  journals.  One  speaker  has  re- 
ferred to  the  negative  and  positive,  as  shown 
in  a  publication.  As  a  rule  a  man  who  in- 
tends to  take  up  photography  for  pleasure 
knows  nothing  about  a  negative.  If  some  of 
the  plate  makers  would  put  in  each  box  of 
plates  a  small  negative  and  a  positive,  a  man 
might  know  when  he  had  a  negative  and  when 
a  positive.  A  great  many  plate  makers 
publish  a  formula  for  the  working  of  their 
plates,  but  do  not  say  a  single  word  about 
varnishing.  Those  who  embark  in  photogra- 
phy are  left  in  the  dark  on  very  essential 
points.  About  the  schools  of  photography, 
there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. How  are  they  to  be  supported  ?  The 
professional  photographers  will  not  support 
them.  I  am  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Ducho- 
chois  intends  giving  lectures  on  Chemistry  be. 
fore  the  Society  of  Operative  Photographers- 
I  believe  there  was  a  school  of  photography  at 
a  summer  resort  during  the  past  season,  and 
that  it  succeeded  very  well. 

Mr.  Roche.  The  picture  of  the  negative 
and  positive  referred  to  was  printed  from 
stone.  One  is  dark  and  one  is  light.  The 
pictures  in  Snelling's  Art  yournal  were  made 
from  paper  negatives. 

On  the  12th  of  July  last  Dr.  Piffard  photo- 
graphed the  lightning  out  of  his  window  while 
a  very  heavy  storm  cloud  was  passing  over 
Long  Island,  and  the  lightning  photographed 
itself.  It  broke  out  in  several  branches,  and 
the  reflection  will  be  seen  in  the  water. 
The  picture,  in  my  opinion,  is  entirely 
unique. 

A  gentleman.  Here  is  a  little  plate-holder 
which  perhaps  some  could  make  use  of.  It  is 
very  easily  managed. 


OB 
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Mr.  Newton.  I  will  appoint  as  a  com- 
mittee to  take  into  consideration  this  call  for 
the  photographic  exhibition  in  London  in  1886, 

to  report  at  the  next  meeting,  Mr.  Bogardus, 
Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Partridge. 

Mr.  Mason.  The  committee  is  -merely  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  Section,  to  look 
over  these  papers  and  consider  what  this  body 
should  do,  and  notify  our  London  friends  what 
action  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Duchochois  has  a  paper 
which  was  to  have  been  read  to-night  on  The 
Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Compounds,  that 
will  be  made  the  subject  of  the  next  meeting. 

Mr.  Roche.  I  possess  two  of  the  most  valu- 
able books  on  photographic  patents.  They 
contain  every  patent  issued  under  the  English 
government  from  the  beginning  up  to  the 
year  1870. 

Adjourned. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

New  York,  October  1,  1884. 

President  Buehler  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Pres.  Buehler.  I  have  received  from  Mr. 
Moreno  a  letter  written  in  German,  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is,  that  were  it  not  for  his  in- 
ability to  speak  the  English  language  he 
would  participate  in  the  meetings  with  great 
pleasure.  He  sends  specimens  of  cloud  photo- 
graphs, which  were  used  in  the  illustration  of 
Anthony's  Bulletin,  and  the  negatives. 

Mr.  Power.  I  understand  that  Mr.  Moreno 
has  been  trying  to  get  a  patent  on  this  cloud 
effect,  but  has  not  yet  procured  one.  He  sends 
these  photographs  to  the  meeting  to  get  our 
opinion  of  them. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  cannot  exactly  see  where 
the  benefit  of  this  cloud  effect  comes  in. 

Mr.  Buehler.  The  clouds  are  painted  on 
large  sheets  of  plate  glass,  which  are  put  in 
front  of  the  sitter,  and  the  clouds  are  taken  di- 
rect. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  can  get  the  same 
cloud  effect  by  double  printing.  The  only 
value  in  this  is  that  you  print  it  direct. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  The  only  benefit  I  can 
see  is  that  it  is  something  attractive  to  put  in 
the  show-case  on  the  street ;  and  if  the  public 
should  take  to  and  give  a  number  of  orders 
for  them,  I  think  there  would  be  some  benefit. 
It  is  very  artistic,  as  all  Mr.  Moreno's  work  is  ; 


hut  1  dotlbt  whether  many  people  would  want 
this  kind  of  picture. 

Mr.    Acker,    i  don't  think  a  patent  can  !>«• 

taken  on  a  cloud  effect.  I  h.  |&me  thing  was 
made  years  and  years  ago  by  double  printing. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  These  pictures  are  espec- 
ially adapted  for  children  in  very  light  dra- 
pery. 

Mr.  Notterman.  Mr.  Moreno  wanted  to 
know  if  there  was  any  improvement  in  these 
over  those  that  have  hitherto  been  made. 

Mr.  Buehler.  If  I  wanted  to  make  a  pic- 
ture with  a  cloud  effect  I  would  incorporate 
the  cloud  effect  in  the  negative.  In  making  a 
print  with  an  additional  negative,  for  each 
print  I  made  I  would  have  to  shift  my  cloud 
negative  to  bring  it  in  proper  position.  With 
this  the  whole  is  arranged  at  once.  That  is 
the  real  benefit  in  this  cloud  effect. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  The  majority  of  cloud  pic- 
tures I  have  seen  are  not  really  cloud  pictures, 
but- look  like  a  coming  storm.  They  are 
adapted  for  public  work  in  particular. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  With  a  'great  many  of 
these  ideas  and  patents  we  think  we  have 
something  wonderful  at  first,  but  often  they 
prove  worth  very  little.  It  was  the  same  way 
with  Atwood's  reversible  frame.  I  doubt 
whether  five  galleries  in  the  city  use  it. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  found  that  frame 
takes  up  a  good  deal  of  room,  where  the  other 
did  not. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  Can  the  cloud  effects  be 
made  better  by  double  printing  than  in  this 
way  ? 

Mr.  Power.  Undoubtedly.  These  are  too 
artificial ;  not  natural  enough. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  consider  that  when  you 
make  a  picture  that  is  a  picture  you  want  the 
portrait,  not  the  surroundings. 

Mr.  Power.  I  think  you  are  wrong  there. 
If  you  go  into  Sarony's  or  Mora's  gallery,  they 
do  not  care  for  the  portrait  so  much  as  long  as 
they  have  a  nice  looking  picture.  They  re- 
touch the  picture  so  much  that  the  portrait  is 
not  known. 

Mr.  Acker.  We  make  very  few  of  those 
cloud  pictures. 

Mr.  Bender.  The  old  way  of  using  the 
cloud  negative  and  double  printing  is  the  most 
practical  one. 

Mr.  Power.  If  I  received  numbers  of  or- 
ders for  pictures  made  in  that  way,  I  should 
prefer  it. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  You  never  will  have  very 
many  of  these  orders.      Sometimes  when   I 
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have  an  order  for  babies'  pictures  with  very  light 
drapery,  I  print  one  or  two  with  cloud  effect, 
and  put  them  away,  and  sometimes  they  are 
bought  as  something  pretty.  I  have  even  gone 
so  far  as  to  say  if  people  wanted  these  pictures 
made,  that  they  would  be  $16  oo  a  dozen. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  Mr.  Roche  handed  me 
this  print,  made  by  Dr.  Piffard  of  this  city  on 
July  12th,  1884.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able ones  of  its  kind  ever  shown.  It  will  be 
seen  the  electric  spark  has  not  the  appearance 
of  merely  a  consecutively  continuous  line  from 
the  clouds  to  the  horizon,  but  that  there  are 
branches  jutting  out  from  it.  Just  below  will 
be  seen  a  reflection  in  the  water  of  the  same 
spark.  The  opposite  coast  line  is  also  seen, 
and  in  good  strong  light  the  shore  line  and 
conformation  of  the  trees  and  other  objects 
are  visible.  Mr.  Roche  has  produced  some- 
thing similar,  though  not  nearly  so  remarka- 
ble a  speciman  as  this.  The  camera,.!  believe, 
was  arranged  in  anticipation  of  a  thunder 
storm,  the  plate  being  kept  ready  for  exposure, 
and  when  the  flash  of  lightning  came  Dr.  Pif- 
fard simply  liberated  the  shutter,  and  after- 
wards developed  the  pla+e.  This  Mr.  Roche 
considers  to  be  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  shown  either  abroad  or  at 
home.  In  the  English  journals  you  will  find 
an  account  of  something  similar,  but  this  would 
seem  to  be  quite  superior  to  it.  The  picture 
was  made  near  Greenwich,  on  Long  Island 
Sound. 

Mr.  Bender.  How  can  you  tell  from  what 
part  of  the  heavens  the  lightning  is  going  to 
strike  ? 

Mr.  McGeorge.  I  have  often  observed  that 
lightning  of  that  kind  is  generally  successive. 
And  though  it  is  currently  believed  that  light- 
ning will  never  strike  twice  in  the  same  place, 
electrical  discharges  will  often  succeed  each 
other  in  a  very  similar  locality  during  a  pass- 
ing storm. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  He  must  have  had  a  very 
sensitive  plate.  I  have  been  trying  to  make 
instantaneous  pictures  in  the  street,  and  up  to 
the  present  time  I  have  not  made  one. 

Mr.  Power.  Seven  years  ago  down  at 
Ocean  Grove,  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Hammenstede  with  a  wet  plate  took  a  picture 
of  the  ocean  on  a  cloudy  day  in  September, 
just  before  the  season  closed.  He  exposed  it 
like  a  flash,  and  it  was  over-exposed.  I 
would  like  to  know  why  that  could  not  be 
done  now  ?  I  admit  that  some  of  the  dry 
plates  print  quickly  enough,  but  often  we  re- 


quire customers  to  resit  several  times,  and  if 
they  give  an  order  they  must  wait  till  Christ- 
mas to  have  it  printed. 

Mr.  Buehler.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Mr. 
Hammenstede's  subject  was  one  of  the  easiest 
there  are,  that  is,  views  of  the  ocean.  The 
amount  of  light  is  so  immense  that  even  by 
the  wet  process  and  with  a  rapid  lens  you  can 
get  an  instantaneous  picture.  It  is  entirely 
different  with  the  skylight,  where  a  certain 
amount  of  light  only  is  at  yonr  disposal. 

Mr.  Power.  But  the  clouds  were  black, 
and  there  was  no  sunlight.  It  had  only  just 
stopped  raining.  And  if  such  quick  exposure 
could  be  made  there  why  would  not  the  sky- 
light, with  the  sun  shining  into  it,  give  better 
results  ? 

Mr.  Buehler.  The  diffused  light  on  the 
sea  is  greater  than  you  can  get  in  the  sky- 
light. 

Mr.  Bender.  Mr  Schaidner,  who  works 
where  I  am  employed  as  an  operator,  has  made 
large  pictures  on  wet  plates  in  a  remarkably 
short  time. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  have  made  a  14  x  17 
picture  in  seventeen  seconds  on  a  wet  plate, 
full  figure,  light  drapery,  day  not  too  bright, 
using  a  Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens. 

Mr.  Bender.  What  is  really  the  benefit  of 
dry  plates  ? 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  have  worked  a  year  or 
so  with  dry  plates  and  was  opposed  to  them. 
Some  of  them  are  good  and  some  bad.  It  was 
the  custom  if  a  plate  turned  out  badly  to  say 
it  was  the  manufacturer's  fault,  and  send  the 
plates  back.  I  have  found  out  that  when  a 
man  does  not  make  a  good  picture  on  a  dry 
plate  it  is  generally  his  own  fault.  I  have 
trouble  with  them  myself  occasionally,  but  I 
believe  that  I  had  done  something  wrong,  and 
it  is  not  the  plates  that  are  in  fault. 

Mj.  Buehler.  I  have  had  dry  plates  that 
were  absolutely  bad. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  You  may  have  had  a  box 
of  plates  that  were  light-struck. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Dry  plates  are  better  now 
than  at  the  beginning,  but  sometimes  you  get 
a  batch  of  plates  that  do  not  work  at  all.  I 
have  had  them  of  one  emulsion  which  worked 
well,  and  I  have  had  plates  from  the  same 
source  of  a  different  emulsion  which  did  not 
work  at  all. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  find  that  if  I  take  a  wet 
plate,  a  good  strong  negative,  not  dense,  with 
good  printing  qualities,  I  can  make  two  prints 
from  it  before   I   can  make  one  from  a  dry 
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l« late.  I  never  jret  had  a  dry  plate  that  I  could 
gel  the  same  result  with  as  from  a  wet  plate. 

Mr.  Eddows.  I  think  the  advantage  of  tin- 
dry  plates  is  more  in  the  skylight  than  any- 
where else.  They  admit  of  greater  rapidity 
thail  the  wet  plates  in  handling  the  subjects. 
You  can  get  your  subject  in  position  and  make 
the  exposure  whiie  you  are  simply  making  an 
exposure  with  a  wet  plate. 

As  to  printing,  I  find  very  few  orders  that  I 
cannot  finish  in  two  good  days,  and  often  we 
can  finish  the  entire  dozen  in  one  day.  I  find 
that  the  greatest  trouble  is  from  carelessness 
in  timing  the  plates,  and  also  in  the  use  of  the 
developer.  If  these  two  points  were  attended 
to  carefully  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  no 
trouble. 

Mr.  Bender.  As  long  as  that  yellow  color 
remains  on  the  dry  plates  they  are  not  good. 

Mr.  Eddows.  We  never  have  that  yellow 
color  on  our  dry  plates.  We  had  at  first ;  but 
now  it  is  a  bluish  tint.* 

Mr.  Buehler.  Soda  development  is  very  apt 
to  give  a  yellow  tint. 

Mr.  Acker.  You  cannot  retouch  on  a  dry 
plate  as  on  a  wet  one. 

Mr.  Eddows.  I  had  a  negative  to  retouch 
where  one  of  the  hands  showed  very  badly, 
and  the  thumb  of  one  hand  was  particularly 
bad ;  but  when  it  was  printed  the  defects 
could  not  be  seen  on  the  print. 

Mr.  Acker.  It  must  have  been  a  very  dark 
background.  In  a  wet  plate  retouching  can 
be  done  with  a  needle,  no  matter  what  the 
background. 

Mr.  Eddows.  In  a  negative  of  a  child,  on 
one  shoulder  the  dress  projected  upwards.  It 
was  a  white  dress  ;  the  picture  had  a  vignette 
background,  not  very  dark.  The  projection 
on  the  shoulder  was  taken  off  so  that  it  could 
not  be  noticed  in  the  print. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  have  no  doubt  that  with- 
in a  short  time  there  will  be  some  way  of  get- 
ting over  this  trouble.  I  think  if  a  certain  liq- 
uid were  applied  to  the  gelatine  plate  it  would 
take  out  spots  as  well  as  scratching  with  a 
needle.  If  you  take  a  dry  plate  after  it  has 
been  developed,  before  retouching,  and  wet  the 
plate  and  let  it  drain  for  about  a  second,  then 
dip  the  brush  into  the  reducing  agent  and 
touch  the  different  parts  of  the  negative  that 
need  it,  you  will  find  that  in  the  print  those 
places  came  out  all  right. 


*  By  using  the  ferrous-oxalate  developer,  all  stains 
are  avoided. — Ed. 


Mr.  Eddows.  i  had  some  experience  with 
the  attotype  process.  We  had  to  strip  <>ur 
negatives  lengthwise.    Our  retouchers  found 

they  COUld  work   as  well   on   the  collodion     id.- 

as  on  the  gelatine.    The  gelatine  film  being 

somewhat  of  the  nature  of  sponge,  docs  the 
retouching  agent  not  spread  over  the  nega- 
tive ? 

Mr.  Schaidner.  It  does  not  spread.  The 
negative  is  not  too  wet,  and  you  have  to  let 
it  drain  wherever  you  pencil  with  the  brush. 
I  strengthen  parts  of  a  negative  in  the  same 
way. 

Mr.  Acker.  It  takes  the  utmost  care  to  re- 
touch with  a  fine  needle,  and  no  brush  is  fine 
enough. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  You  are  expected  to  get  a 
brush  fine  enough.  I  have  done  this,  and  so 
can  any  retoucher.  If  the  hair  is  lighter  in 
one  place  than  it  should  be,  I  can  with  this 
reducing  agent  and  brnsh  darken  it. 

Mr.  Eddows.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  any  of 
the  printers  have  had  any  experience  in  using 
acetate  of  lead  to  free  the  prints  from  hypo. 

Mr.  Power.  I  understand  it  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  prints  ;  it  makes  them  flat. 

Mr.  Eddows.  It  was  recommended  to  me 
by  an  amateur,  but  I  understand  that  Mr.  Not- 
man  of  Montreal  uses  it  entirely,  and,  I  saw 
some  of  his  prints  and  they  were  not  flat,  but 
as  brilliant  as  could  be. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  think  that  salt  is  as  good 
an  agent  for  freeing  the  prints  from  hypo  as 
can  be  found.  I  have  rnn  prints  through  the 
salt  water  and  held  them  there  for  two  or 
three  minutes. 

Mr.  Eddows.  I  have  seen  prints  that  had 
gone  through  salt  water  and  had  staid  in  the 
tank  all  night  tested  with  starch,  and  they  have 
shown  the  hypo. 

Mr.  Power.  I  think  when  the  photographs 
are  printed  and  mounted  the  same  day  they 
last  much  longer  and  do  not  fade.  When  I 
was  in  Pach's,  all  the  photographs  were  print- 
ed and  mounted  on  the  same  day,  and  bur- 
nished, too,  making  a  finished  photograph. 

Mr.  Bender.  I  have  seen  photographs  that 
were  printed  and  mounted  on  the  same  day 
that  stood  the  test  of  time  better  than  those 
which  have  been  left  in  the  tank  all  night,  but 
I  think  sometimes  there  is  something  in  the 
mount. 

Mr.  Buehler.  When  prints  are  printed 
and  mounted  on  the  same  day  they  are 
thoroughly  washed,  while  those  left  in  the  tank 
till  the  next  morning  are  saturated  with  hypo. 
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Mr.  Power.  I  have  always  noticed  this — 
prints  that  have  been  toned  deeply  last  longer 
than  those  toned  with  a  warm  tone.  I  have 
some  of  Sarony's  prints  made  when  he  used 
that  warm,  red  tone,  and  before  I  had  them  six 
months  they  looked  as  though  they  were  ten 
years  old. 

Mr.  Power.  In  our  tank  we  have  a  false 
bottom  of  wooden  lattice-work,  so  that  it  can 
be  taken  out  with  ease. 

Mr.  Acker.  In  Mora's  the  water  pipe  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  is  of  galvan- 
ized iron,  whereby  the  prints  are  forced  up  from 
the  bottom  and  kept  constantly  moving. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  The  best  washing  appa- 
ratus I  have  ever  seen  is  used  in  Moreno's. 
There  is  a  large  tank,  and  a  hose  attached  to 
the  water-pipe,  and  over  it  a  sprinkler  such  as 
is  used  in  bath  tubs  for  shower  baths.  The 
prints  are  well  soaked,  the  water  is  turned  on, 
and  the  prints  are  kept  moving  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Bender.  We  have  merely  a  tank  with 
a  lead  water-pipe  running  about  two  inches 
from  the  top.  The  bottom  is  filled  with  peb- 
bles. Sometimes  for  a  year  we  have  no 
trouble  with  hypo.,  and  then  again  no  matter 
what  is  done  it  will  show.  We  had  a  batch  of 
prints  spotted  with  hypo.,  and  I  found  that 
the  blotters  had  been  laid  on  the  table  on  a 
piece  of  cigar  stump,  and  this  made  yellow 
spots  in  the  prints.  We  had  a  lot  of  mounts, 
and  the  prints  as  they  were  mounted  on  them 
showed  dark  yellow  spots.  On  the  larger 
prints  they  did  not  show,  only  on  the  cards  and 
imperials.  We  used  mounts  of  another  manu- 
facturer and  the  spots  disappeared. 

Adjourned. 


Society  of   Amateur    Photographers  of 
New  York. 

This  Society  met  at  their  rooms,  No.  1262 
Broadway,  on  the  evening  of  the  14th  inst., 
President  F.  C.  Beach  in  the  chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed  for 
membership  and  unanimously  elected  : 

Messrs.  William  Tilden,  Ralph  McNeil, 
Walter  Clark,  William  R.  Trippe  and  Wil- 
liam Darrow,  Jr. 

The  Secretary  then  read  the  Treasurer's 
report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Beach  announced  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  meet  any  members  who  desired  to  ex- 
periment in  development,  etc.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  22d  inst.,  at  their  rooms.     The  first 


lantern  exhibition  for  the  fall  would  take 
place  on  October  30th. 

Mr.  Beach.  I  am  pained  to  be  obliged 
to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Henry  T. 
Anthony,  whom  you  all  know  was  connect- 
ed with  one  of  the  leading  photographic  sup- 
ply houses  in  this  city,  and  who  has  been  all 
his  life,  I  may  say,  an  experimenter  in  photog- 
raphy and  an  amateur,  and  who  has  been 
especially  interested  in  amateurs.  In  the  early 
days,  when  photography  was  little  known,  he 
took  great  pleasure  in  going  out  of  his  way  to 
assist  those  who  wished  knowledge,  and  I 
think  it  befitting  to  his  memory  that  we  take 
some  action  in  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  Robertson.  I  hold  in  my  hands  res- 
olutions which  I  desire  to  offer  for  the  Society 
to  act  upon.  In  presenting  these  resolutions, 
I  desire  to  testify  on  my  own  behalf  to  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony's  uniform  kindness  to  those  who 
applied  to  him  for  information.  The  simplest 
question  from  a  beginner  received  the  same 
attention,  and  was  answered  as  fully  and  care- 
fully as  any  knotty  problem  presented  by  an 
older  professional. 

Nearly  twenty-six  years  ago  I  met  him  for 
the  first  time,  and  so  great  was  his  love  for  his 
profession,  and  his  willingness  to  help  those 
who  where  studying  it,  even  as  amateurs,  that 
although  I  had  known  him  scarcely  more  than 
a  week,  he  came  to  Staten  Island  to  help  me 
out  of  a  photographic  difficulty  I  had  fallen 
into. 

At  that  time  there  were  but  few  amateurs, 
and  there  were  still  fewer  professionals  who 
were  willing  to  give  information  to  outsiders. 

Many  amateurs  can  bear  testimony  with  me 
to  his  kindness  in  imparting  the  knowledge  he 
had  obtained  by  long  study  and  careful  experi- 
ment, and  there  are  many,  perhaps  some  here 
to-night,  who  would  have  given  up  in  despair 
were  it  not  for  his  helping  hand  extended  so 
kindly  and  so  freely. 

Whereas,  the  sad  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  has  reached  us,  it 
seems  fitting  that  this  Society,  although  not 
having  his  honored  name  upon  its  rolls,  never- 
theless, being  affected  by  all  that  the  art- 
science  gains  or  loses,  should  take  some  ap- 
propriate action,  to  appear  upon  its  records. 
Be  it  therefore, 

Resolved  :  That  this  Society,  in  common 
with  the  whole  photographic  world,  has  met 
with  a  serious  loss  in  the  lamented  death  of 
Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  whose  devotion  to 
photography,  whose  interesting  efforts  in  be- 
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half  of  everything  pertaining  to  its  advance- 
ment, and  whose  special  Interest  in  and  kind- 
ness to  amateurs  won  for  him  an  enviable 

place  in  the  annals  of  the  art,  and  the  hearts 
of  all  who  knew  him. 

Resolved  :  That  those  resolutions  be  enter- 
ed on  the  minutes  of  this  Society,  and  a  copy 
be  transmitted  to  the  firm  of  E.  &  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co. 

The  above  resolutions  being-  duly  seconded, 
were  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Beach  then  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Committee  on  Photography  of  the  New  Or- 
leans World's  Exhibition,  as  published  else- 
where, and  thought  the  Amateurs  should  be 
represented. 

Mr.  Partridge.  I  move  that  the  Society 
send  exhibits  to  the  New  Orleans  World's  Ex- 
hibition, and  that  the  President  appoint  a 
Special  Committee  of  two  to  collect  and  ar- 
range such  exhibits,  with  power  to  decide  what 
subjects  they  shall  embrace. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  move  to  amend  by  making 
the  committee  three  in  number. 

The  President.  I  will  appoint  as  that 
committee  Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge,  Mr.  William 
H.  Gilder,  and  Mr.  L.  P.  Atkinson. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  move  that  the  President  ap- 
point a  Special  Committee  of  three  or  five,  on 
gelatine  plates,  whose  duties  shall  be  to  test 
all  grades  and  brands  of  gelatine  plates  manu- 
factured or  sold  in  the  United  States,  as  to 
such  characteristics  as  shall  seem  to  them  de- 
sirable to  constitute  a  reliable  plate  for  the  am- 
ateur's use,  and  to  report  from  time  to  time 
the  result  of  their  labors.  The  motion  was 
carried. 

The  President  appointed,  Messrs,  H.  J. 
Newton,  Dr.  J.  H.  Janeway,  and  D.  H.  Walk- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  name  the  other  two 
members  subsequently. 

Mr.  Beach  then  alluded  to  the  field  excur- 
sion, published  elsewhere. 

Mr.  C.  Rae  Smith  exhibited  an  improved 
camera,  and — 

Mr.  Fisk  a  shutter,  both  of  which  were  de- 
scribed at  length.  m 

Mr.  Beach  gave  the  formula  of  a  new  in- 
tensifier  as  follows : 

No.  x. 

Saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 

.     .     .     .     ,     .     i  ounce. 

6  ounces. 

The  plate  is  put  in  this  solution  until  it  be- 
comes a  little  white,  and  is  then  washed  off 


mercury, 
Water, 


and  immersed  in  the  second  solution,  ai  fol- 
lows. 

No.  2. 

Water, 6  ounces. 

Sulphite  of  soda,  .     .     .        120  grains. 

Mr.  DUBOIS  inquired  if  Mr.  Beach  first  used 
No.  1,  rinsed  the  plate,  and  then  No.  2  ? 

Mr.  Beach.  Yes  ;  and  if  the  first  applica- 
tion is  not  sufficient,  immerse  the  plate  in  the 
respective  solutions  again  until  sufficiently  in- 
tensified. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  described  an  easy  way 
of  converting  an  ordinary  student's  lamp  into  a 
perfect  lamp  for  developing  purposes.  He 
surrounded  a  portion  of  the  chimney  with 
the  ordinary  ruby  globe  as  used  in  cigar  stores, 
protecting  the  bottom  of  the  burner  with  a 
pasteboard  tube  having  a  slit  cut  in  it  to  fit 
over  the  bent  arm  of  the  lamp.  The  chimney 
above  the  globe  was  protected  by  ordinary  fer- 
rotype plate  bent  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  and 
on  the  top  of  the  ferreotype  tube  wires  were 
laid  crosswise,  on  which  rested  a  common 
small  tin  biscuit-pan,  which  prevented  the 
light  from  going  upward. 

Mr.  McNeil  exhibited  several  excellent 
prints  of  group's  and  landscapes ~  and  also 
views  of  Mauch  Chunk,  Pa.,  made  on  Septem- 
ber 10th  were  shown,  and  some  negative  s  made 
at  Orange.  Then  followed  a  question-box 
discussion,  Mr.  Partridge  acting  as  chairman, 
while  Mr.  Beach  conducted  experiments  in  the 
dark  room. 

Question  No.  1.  Should  a  small  diaphragm 
be  used  with  a  group  lens  in  taking  a  portrait  ? 
Should  the  use  of  a  diaphragm  in  such  a  case 
have  sole  reference  to  detail  in  the  back- 
ground ? 

Mr.  Partridge  said  that  his  own  practice 
was,  with  a  Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rectilinear  lens, 
to  omit  all  stops  and  focus  on  the  background, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  the  subject.  He  thus  obtained  a  soft 
portrait. 

Mr.  Atkinson  thought  the  question  indefi- 
nite, in  that  it  was  not  specified  whether  gal- 
lery work  or  outdoor  work  was  referred  to, 
these  requiring  opposite  methods  of  procedure. 
In  the  gallery  the  background  was  arranged  ; 
the  chief  attention  is  paid  to  the  subject,  and 
the  usual  practice  was  to  work  with  as  large 
an  aperture  as  possible.  In  the  open  air  the 
conditions  were  different,  and  varied  with  the 
view,  the  light,  and  the  lens.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  a  landscape  background  and  the  portraits 
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equally  sharp ;  at  best,  a  sort  of  average 
sharpness  is  all  that  can  be  obtained.  The 
test  of  sharpness  is  enlarged.  The  future  of 
amateur  work  lay  in  the  direction  of  small 
plates,  from  which  enlarged  plates  or  prints 
could  afterwards  be  made. 

Question  No.  2.  What  is  the  best  method 
of  getting  good  tones  when  ready -sensitized 
paper  is  employed  ? 

Messrs.  Dean  and  Partridge  thought  such 
prints  left  mnch  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Atkinson  said  that  it  was  possible  to 
make  good  prints  on  ready-sensitized  paper. 
The  mistake  was  that  there  is  usually  too  much 
washing.  The  ready-sensitized  paper  contain- 
ed a  very  small  quantity  of  silver ;  otherwise 
it  could  not  be  sold  at  such  a  low  price.  Much 
acid  was  used  to  preserve  the  paper,  usually 
acetic  acid.  By  prolonged  washing  the  silver 
was  all  washed  out.  His  practice  was  to  wash 
in  three  waters :  first  in  plain  water,  then 
quickly  remove  to  another  dish  containing  am- 
monia in  the  proportion  of  one  dram  to.  two 
quarts  of  water,  then  in  water  again,  from 
which  the  prints  are  removed  to  the  toning- 
bath,  the  latter  being  at  a  temperature  of  95 
to  100  deg.  F.  By  this  treatment  he  obtained 
whatever  tone  he  desired.  Specimens  made 
by  this  process  were  shown,  which  were  more 
satisfactory  than  most  of  the  members  had 
seen. 

Prints  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  Gilder  and 
Mr.  Robertson,  made  on  paper  prepared  in  a 
plain  nitrate  of  silver  bath,  which  had  a  satis- 
factory tone. 

Mr.  Beach  then  gave  an  interesting  record 
of  experiments  made  on  various  plates  with 
a  4  x  5  Dallmeyer  Rapid  Rectilinear  Lens  and 
Prosch  Shutter,  and  their  development,  con- 
cerning which  a  general  discussion  ensued. 

Mr.  Metcalf  exhibited  a  little  Beck  cam- 
era.    Adjourned. 

The  next  regular  meeting  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  the  nth  of  Nov.,  on  which  occasion 
Mr.  C.  A.  Needham  will  give  a  demonstration 
of  the  platinotype  process. 


State  of  Illinois  Photographers'  Association. 

This  Society  held  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening  the  14th  inst.,  at  the 
studio  of  Joshua  Smith,  209  N.  Clark  Street. 
There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  minutes 
of  the  last  meeting  were  dispensed  with. 

The  Secretary  read  a  telegram  he  had  re- 


ceived from  Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  & 
Co.,  announcing  the  death  of  Henry  T.  An- 
thony, as  follows  : 

New  York,  Oct.  13th,  1884. 
Editor  of  The  Eye  : 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony  died  at  7  o'clock  Saturday 
morning.     Funeral  at  ten  a.  m   Tuesday. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Mr.  Gentile  stated  that  the  loss  of  Mr.  H. 
T.  Anthony  would  be  deeply  felt  by  his  numer- 
ous friends  ;  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the 
photographic  stock  business  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  a  very  popular  man ;  he 
thought  that  his  name  was  known  to  every 
photographer  in  America. 

The  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
firm  : 

Resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  of 
Illinois  Photographers'  Association,  held  Oc- 
tober 1 4th,  1884. 

Resofoed,  That  this  Association  are  pained  to 
hear  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  much  respected  Mr. 
Henry  T.  Anthony,  and  therefore  beg  to  tender  their 
condolences  to  the  firm. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  would  take  this 
opportunity  to  propose  that  they  send  their 
congratulations  to  Mrs.  Clark,  formerly  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Fitzgibbon,  proprietress  of  the  St.  Louis 
Photographer,  on  the  occasion  of  her  recent 
marriage.  The  following  resolution  was  pass- 
ed unanimously  : 

Resolved,  That  we  present  our  congratulations  to 
Mrs  Clark,  formerly  Mrs.  J  H.  Fitzgibbon,  proprie- 
tress of  the  St.  Louts  Photographer ,  on  the  occasion 
of  her  recent  marriage. 

On  the  Chair  asking  if  any  one  had  any- 
thing to  say  about  prices  a  general  discussion 
ensued,  when  the  fact  was  elicited  that  Mr. 
Dabbs,  of  Pittsburgh,  had  a  lady  in  his  recep- 
tion room  whom  he  said  was  worth  her  weight 
in  gold,  as  she  had  great  tact  in  getting  high 
prices  without  trouble  from  his  customers. 

Mr.  Tolman  suggested  that  it  would  be  a 
good  scheme  to  import  this  lady  to  Chicago  to 
teach  the  photographers  to  get  better  rates  for 
their  professional  services ! 

Many  members  thought  the  proposition  was 
a  good  one. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edgeworth  stated  that  Jack  Ryder, 
of  Cleveland,  had  great  tact  in  extracting  high 
fees  for  photographs. 

It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Society 
adjourn,  which  they  did,  and  fell  into  line  and 
followed  Mr.  Joshua  Smith  and  took  lunch 
with  him,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  even- 
ing most  convivially.     Adjourned. 
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The  World's  Exhibition  in  New  Otleans. 
Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Committee 

OH   Photography  of  the  New  Orleans  World's 
Bxhibkion. 

Piesent,  Edward  L.  Wilson,  V.  M.  Wilcox, 
Chas.  Himes,  F.  C.  Beach. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  in  the  chair.  On 
motion  of  the  chair  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  wes  elect- 
ed Secretary. 

The  Chair  stated  that  in  communication 
with  Director-General  Burke  of  the  New  Or- 
leans World's  Exhibition,  Mr.  Burke  had  ex- 
tended an  offer  to  him  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Photography  to  take  steps  to- 
wards having  a  very  complete  exhibition  of 
everything  pertaining  to  photography  at  the 
coming  exhibition  ;  that  he  would  grant  all 
the  necessary  space  and  provide  circulars  and 
post  them  without  expense  to  the  Committee. 


Col.  Wilcox  moved  thai  the  offer  bj  DC* 
rectoi  General  Burke  of  the  New  Orleans 
World's  Exhibition  to  grant  space  for  exhibits 

and  to  print  and  send  out  circulars  without 
expense  to  the  Committee  be  accepted  with 
thanks.     Carried. 

Prof.  Chas.  Himes  offered  the  following 
resolution  : 

That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Committee  that 
the  exhibit  should  include  apparatus  and  other 
requisites  used  in  photography,  processes,  re- 
sults, literature,  historical  progress  and  edu- 
cational applications.     Carried. 

Prof.  Himes  then  offeerd  the  following  : 

Resolved,  that  Amateur  Associations  be  in- 
vited to  join  in  forming  collective  exhibits  at 
the  Exhibition.     Carried. 

Also  by  Prof.  Himes, 

That  Educational  Institutions  be  invited  to 


co-operate  in  a.$  far  as  photography  may  be 
employed  as  an  educational  agent.     Carried. 

Col.  Wilcox  moved  that  tne  chair  appoint 
with  power  the  necessary  committees  to  carry 
on  the  different  departments  as  outlined.  Car- 
ried. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  following 
gentlemen  as  sub-committees  with  power. 

Edward  L.  Wilson  [       Committee  on 
S.  T.  Blessing,  \     Practical  Photog. 

CoL.V.M.W,Lcox,}^7i-^SS 
•p     p     Rp-Arw    \Com.  on  Amateur  Societies 


and  Exhibits. 


Adjourned. 


Having  been  appointed  a  sub-committee 
for  the  purpose  of  interesting  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  photographic  apparatus 
and  tequisites  at  the  World  s  Exhibition,  to 
be  held  in  New  Orleans  in  December  next, 
I  hereby  cordially  invite  all  to  prepare  their 


exhibits  without  delay.  Circular  letters 
will  be  mailed  giving  instructions  for  ship- 
ment, etc.  Ample  space  has  been  allotted 
by  the  Director- General  free  of  charge. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  anything 
concerning  the  advantages  manufacturers 
and  dealers  may  reap  by  availing  of  this  op- 
portunity. 

V.  M.  Wilcox, 

Com,  on.  App^and  Fhoto ,  Req. 

Please  advise  by  letter  at  once  to  the  un- 
dersigned if  you  contemplate  making  an  ex- 
hibit. V.  M.  Wilcox, 

591  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  Photographer's  Bureau  of  Informa- 
tion for  October  is  at  hand,  overflowing 
with  useful  "ads."  and  bargains.  If  you 
stand  in  need  of  anything  from  a  camera  to 
an  assistant  send  for  the  Bureau. 


£3 
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An  Enjoyable  Photographic  Ex- 
cursion. 

In  response  to  the  polite  invitation  of 
Mr.  Munn,  of  the  Scientific  American,  a  few 
members  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  New  York  went  on  a  pho- 
tographic excursion  on  the  ioth  inst.  to 
Llewellyn  Park,  located  on  Orange  Moun- 
tain just  west  of  the  City  of  Orange,  N.  J., 
and  during  the  day  partook  of  a  substantial 
lunch  at  his  beautiful  residence  in  the  Park. 

The  party  left  New  York  shortly  after  10 
A.  M.,  and  were  met  at  Orange  by  Mr. 
Munn's  son,  Mr.  H.  N.  Munn,  who  had  pro 
vided  conveyances  for  the  trip.  After  rid- 
ing through  the  beautiful  streets  of  Orange, 
noted  for  their  fine  roads,  the  picturebque 
entrance  of  the  Park  was  soon  reached,  and 
there  like  a  company  of  drilled  militia  each 
man  set  up  his  camera  in  line  and  fired  at 
the  vine-covered  stone  lodge  backed  by 
stately  evergreens.  Further  on,  the  glen 
with  its  winding  road  through  the  woods 
was  the  subject  of  attack. 

The  next  prominent  object  was  a  new 
and  elegant  residence  recently  made  famous 
by  the  public  exposure  of  the  frauds  com- 
mitted by  its  former  owner.  The  winding 
walks,  bordered  with  beautifully  colored 
plants  and  the  fine  lawn  formed  a  very  ap- 
propriate foreground  for  the  massive  but 
stately  residence.  Continuing  on,  a  few  of 
the  party  separated  and  photographed  pret- 
ty bits  along  the  road  in  tiie  Park,  while 
the  rest  went  on  direct  to  Mr.  Munn's  resi- 
dence, which  occupied  a  commanding  site 
on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Many  exposures  were  then  made ;  views 
of  the  terraces  with  the  rustic  walk  through 
the  same,  the  winding  roads,  the  new  rustic 
bridge  across  a  ravine,  a  lawn  tennis  court 
with  its  symmetrical  bower  at  one  end  and 
the  rustic  summer  house  above  the  terraces, 
and  the  commanding  views  therefrom,  were 
all  immortalized  photographically. 

Several  of  the  terraces  as  they  ranged 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  were  laid 
out  in  geometrical  parterres  that,  with  many 
rare  plants,  presented  to  the  eye  a  very 
charming  picture. 


At  two  o'clock  the  party  was  summoned  to 
the  house  for  luncheon,  and  were  soon  seat- 
ed around  the  table  (which  by  the  way  was 
tastefully  decorated  with  various  colored 
and  beautiful  flowers),  in  a  well  appointed 
dining-room,  the  outlook  from  which  upon 
broad,  well  trimmed  lawns  and  noble  trees 
beyond  was  refreshing  and  delightful.  The 
menu  comprised  many  delicate  dishes,  and 
the  hospitality  of  the  host  was  liberal  and 
generofus  in  the  extreme.  Luncheon  over, 
some  instantaneous  views  were  made  of 
horses  jumping  and  other  lively  subjects.  A 
group  of  the  party  with  their  instruments  at 
hand,  including  as  a  background  Mr.  Munn's 
picturesque  vine-covered  piazza,  was  success- 
fully made,  comprising  also  one  or  two 
objects  of  interest  not  brought  from  New 
York — a  donkey  and  a  dog. 

The  setting  sun  gave  notice  of  the  wan- 
ing day,  and  cameras  were  packed  for  the 
homeward  trip.  The  party  were  now  con- 
veyed southward  through  the  Park  up  the 
mountain  to  see  and  photograph  the  recent- 
ly discovered  wonderful  geological  forma- 
tion laid  bare  at  a  quarry  located  just  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  Park.  Here  the  re- 
mains of  what  is  supposed  to  be  an  extinct 
volcano  were  plainly  visible,  and  some  half 
dozen  of  the  party  hurriedly  secured  pic- 
tures from  different  points  of  view  of  the 
noted  formation.  Continuing  on  down  the 
mountain  the  depot  was  quickly  reached, 
and  while  waiting  for  the  train  on  the  de- 
pot platform  the  President  had  the  pleasure 
of  introducing  the  visitors  to  Mr.  O.  D* 
Munn  and  his  son,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Munn, 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  metrop- 
olis. 

In  a  few  appropriate  remarks  the  Presi- 
dent thanked  Mr.  Munn  heartily  for  his 
generous  hospitality,  and  for  the  pleasure 
which  he  had  afforded  them,  and  the  unani- 
mous verdict  was  that  the  excursionists 
could  not  have  had  a  more  enjoyable  time 
A  cool,  crisp,  quiet,  clear  atmosphere  made 
the  weather  simply  magnificent  for  the 
work  in  hand,  and  the  day  will  long  be  re- 
membered for  its  perfectness  and  pleasant 
associations. 

A  more  jovial,  genial,  and  harmonious  set 
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of  gentlemen  crazy  on  the  subject  of  pho- 
tography could  not  be  found. 

Among  the  apparatus  was  some  of  the 
most  expensive  and  highly  finished  manu- 
factured, including  elegant  specimens  of 
English  work. 

Several  kinds  of  shutters  were  employed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  seventy-two  ex- 
posures were  made. 

The  party  reached  New  York  at  6.15  P. 
M.f  after  a  day  of  unalloyed  pleasure,  and 
was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  : 
President  Beach,  Vice-pres.  W.  H.  Gilder, 
Dexter  H.  Walker,  R.  A.  C.  Smith,  Geo. 
H.  Ripley,  James  B.  Metcalf,  Aug.  W. 
Durkee,  Henry  J.  Newton,  Gilbert  A. 
Robertson  and  C.  W.  Dean. 


Set  Right. 

To  the  Editor  : 

In  the  reports  published  in  the  various 
photographic  journals  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  the  Amateur 
Photographers  of  New  York,  a  rather  seri- 
ous error  crept  in. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  is 
made  responsible  for  what  I  said,  or  rather 
for  a  portion  of  what  I  did  say.  And  sec- 
ondly the  whole  report  of  our  conversation 
is  so  incorrect  as  to  leave  nothing  worth 
reading  or  remembering. 

As  I  consider  the  subject  of  that  conver- 
sation a  matter  of  decided  importance  to  all 
thinking  photographers  I  submit  a  correct 
report  of  the  sense  of  our  remarks,  trusting 
that  a  careful  comparison  of  the  two  ver- 
sions will  set  me  right  in  the  minds  of  many 
who  may  have  read  and  wondered  what  I 
was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Henderson  on  being  asked  by  some 
gentlemen  present  the  solution  of  some 
knotty  point,  which  I  do  not  at  present  re- 
call, answered  as  follows : 

Mr.  Henderson.  I  don't  know.  The 
solution  of  the  question  asked  was  on  a  par 
with  the  mysteries  surrounding  this  peculi- 
arity of  the  gelatine  plate — one  of  these  in 
the  dark  room,  which  has  been  unexposed 
to  light,  will  have  no  odor.  Taken  into  the 
light  after  it  has  been  for  some  time  exposed 


to  it,  there  will  still  be  none  Dampen  it, 
and  instantly  the  odor  of  bromine  will  DC 
strongly  perceptible. 

Mr. Cooper,    if  that  plate  waa  dampen* 

ed  in  the  dark  room,  would  the  odor  of 
bromide  be  perceptible  ? 

Mr.  Henderson.     No;  it  would  not. 

Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Henderson  ;  in  an- 
swer 1  do  not  consider  your  question  a  diffi- 
cult one.  1  would  say,  that  my  theory  of 
the  action  of  light  on  a  gelatine  film  is  the 
decomposition  of  bromide  of  silver  in  such 
a  way  that  the  bromine,  being  separated, 
remains  in  the  film  in  a  soluble  condition, 
while  the  silver  is  deposited  in  a  slightly  ox- 
idized but  extremely  finely  divided  metallic 
form.  Now,  I  hold  that  this  theory  clear- 
ly explains  the  phenomena  you  refer  to,  that 
is,  a  plate  in  the  dark  room,  not  having 
been  affected  by  light,  will  remain  inodorous 
wet  or  dry.  On  removal  to  daylight  the 
bromine  is  liberated  by  this  action,  but  is 
incapable  of  giving  off  fumes,  by  reason  of 
its  dryness.  On  moistening,  the  conditions 
for  vaporization  are  presented;  hence  the 
odor  is  immediately  exhaled. 

Mr.  Henderson.  That  is  a  novel  propo- 
sition ;  but  I  do  not  think  your  theory  of  the 
deposition  of  silver  in  a  metallic  form  cor- 
rect, because  a  dry  plate  may  be  exposed  to 
daylight  and  fixed  in  a  hypo,  bath  so  as  to 
become  perfectly  clear.  This  would  not 
be  the  case  if  any  metallic  silver  were  de- 
posited. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  do  not  claim  a  com- 
plete deposit  of  metallic  silver  but  a  par- 
tially oxidized  one,  which,  as  we  all  know, 
is  easily  soluble  in  hyposulphite  of  soda. 
This  solution  of  oxide  of  silver  by  the  use 
of  hypo,  is  known  even  to  many  housekeep- 
ers, who  use  it  to  remove  the  tarnish  from 
silverware. 

Mr.  Henderson  thought  Mr.  Cooper's 
theory  a  good  one. 


The  Magic  Camera  Stand. 

We  have  a  number  en  route,  and  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  circulars. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


SP 
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New  Intensifier  for  Gelatine  Plates. 

BY   H.    T.    ANTHONY. 

After  development  the  plate  should  be 
thoroughly  washed,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  all 
the  hypo. ;  then  place  the  plate  for  a  short 
time  in  a  white  dish  or  tray  into  which 
has  previously  been  poured  a  half  saturated 
solution  of  bichloride  of  mercury.  For  a 
slight  intensification  five  or  ten  seconds  will 
suffice;  a  longer  time  will  be  required  for 
a  greater  degree  of  intensification.  Wash 
thoroughly  and  put  in  another  dish,  into 
which  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  bromide  of 
cadmium  to  two  ounces  of  alcohol  has  been 
placed.  The  desired  intensification  is  obtain- 
ed by  dipping  the  plate  for  a  few  seconds 
in  this  solution.  The  result  is  clear  black 
and  white,  and  no  trace  of  yellow  color  in 
the  film. 


Sudden  Death  of  A.  C.  Piatt. 
*  Mr.  A.  C.  Platt,  the  well  known  pho- 
tographer  of  this  city,  died  at  his  residence, 
corner  of  Washington  and  Perry  Streets,  on 
Thursday  evening,  Oct.  2d,  at  half  past 
eight  o'clock. 

He  had  not  been  feeling  well  for  the  past 
two  days,  and  yesterday  morning  called  at 
Dr.  T.  M.  Cook's  office,  procuring  some 
medicine.  He  went  to  his  home  last  even- 
ing, and  a  short  time  after  eight  o'clock 
while  sitting  in  a  chair  asked  his  daughter 
to  hand  him  some  medicine.  She  did  so, 
and  upon  his  taking  hold  of  the  glass  it  fell 
from  his  hands  and  he  sank  forward.  Dr. 
Cook  was  immediately  sent  for  and  every 
effort  made  to  resuscitate  the  stricken 
man,  but  without  avail.  He  had  passed 
quietly  away  without  a  struggle. 

Mr.  Platt,  who  has  resided  here  for  some 
*  seventeen  years,  has  ranked  among  the  first 
photographers  of  the  State.  He  has  al- 
ways  been  very  much  devoted  to  the  art, 
and  was  possessed  of  many  friends.  He 
was  born  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  and  was, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  between  56  and  57 
years  of  age.  He  leaves  five  children,  three 
girls  and  two  boys.— Sandusky,  O.,  Regis- 
ter. 


Pictures  Received. 

From  C.  E.  Wallin,  of  Montgomery,  Ala-, 
two  genre  pictures  illustrating  the  ancillary 
qualities  of  the  much  abused  pug.  One 
picture  is  called  "  Question  of  Time,"  the 
features  of  which  are  composed  of  a  tree 
bearing  evidence  of  its  addiction  to  apple - 
bearing,  but  which  for  the  time  being  is  es- 
pecially devoted  to  the  support  of  a  small 
boy,  who  from  his  very  slight  hold  appears 
to  be  ready  to  fall  into  the  chops  of  an  ugly 
pug  sitting  quietly  watching  him. 

The  other  picture  is  one  that  would  ap- 
peal to  the  feelings  of  every  mother.  In 
this  the  same  dog  who  savagely  kept  his  eye 
on  the  venturous  but  thoughtless  purloiner 
of  forbidden  apples,  now  with  eye  as  fierce 
and  teeth  as  menacing  watches  over  the 
sleep  of  a  child  who  equally  venturesome 
and  necessarily  more  thoughtless  has  strayed 
from  the  paternal  roof  into  the  small  world 
surrounding  it,  and,  overcome  by  fatigue,  has 
laid  himself  quietly  down  in  a  lonely  and 
sequestered  spot. 

Such  are  the  triumphs  of  modern  art  as 
here  illustrated,  by  means  of  which  the  same 
animal  can  be  utilized  without  the  slightest 
change  in  its  features  to  represent  the 
utmost  malevolence  and  the  highest  benig- 
nity, according  to  his  surroundings. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  wonder- 
ful dog  must  have  come  down  to  us  from 
the  ■•  stone,"  or  ai  least  the  "  terra  cotta 
age."  

About  the  12th  of  July  last,  during  a 
very  violent  thunder-storm,  Dr.  Henry  G. 
Piffard  of  New  York,  who  was  at  the 
time  living  at  Greenwich,  in  Connecticut, 
decided  to  attempt  to  get  a  negative  of 
some  of  the  electrical  discharges.  Point- 
ing his  camera  with  a  dry  plate  in  position 
to  the  region  where  the  flashes  seemed  most 
abundant  he  succeeded  in  his  object.  We 
have  before  us  a  print  from  the  negative, 
which  shows  plainly  the  foreground,  the  re- 
flection of  the  flash  in  the  water  of  the 
Sound,  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  the  distant 
hills,  (at  least  ten  miles  away)  behind  which 
the  stroke  disappeared,  and  the  reflection  in 
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the  sUv  oi  the  Ughl  from  a  burning  barn  >>n 
Long  Island  which  had  been  sel  on  lire  by 
lightning. 

■  feature  which  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  o\  the  observer  is  the  appar- 
ently immense  width  of  the  lightning  flash, 
which  measures  upon  the  print  ,'.»  of  an 
inch.  Accompanying  the  main  flash  are  a 
number  of  markings  like  lightning  flashes, 
which  seem  to  emanate  from  a  central  point 
and  curve  ami  twist  in  different  directions. 

We  hope  to  hear  more  about  this  attempt 
to  "seize  tin-  lightning  flash''''  from  some 
competent  meteorologist. 


By  the  hands  of  Mr.  Von  Sothen  of  the 
School  of  Submarine  Mining  at  Willets 
Point  we  have  received  an  instantaneous 
picture  of  the  explosion  of  a  land  mine. 
The  particulars  are  as  follows:  Aug.  28, 
1884:  Explosion  of  land  mine.  Charge, 
1 10  pounds  of  mortar  powder  ;  line  of  least 
resistance,  103  feet;  distance,  151  feet; 
height  of  jet,  30  feet  ;   water  radius  13.3  ft. 

At  first  sight  the  appearance  of  this  pic- 
ture reminds  one  of  a  tree  almost  hemis- 
pherical in  shape  with  thick  foliage  close  to 
the  ground,  light  shadows  giving  the  appear 
ance  of  masses  of  foliage,  while  portions 
of  the  flying  material  moving  at  an  angle  to 
the  axis  of  the  lens  present  the  appearance 
of  sprigs  or  the  ends  of  limbs.  The  gener- 
al shape  is  quite  different  from  that  of  the 
jets  caused  by  submarine  explosions,  the 
tendency  of  the  uplifted  material  being  to 
spread  out  laterally  instead  of  mounting  to 
a  great  height  in  the  air. 

The  print  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  a 
general,  collection  of  photographs.  Our 
thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Von  Sothen  for  his 
courtesy.    . 


The  Old  Stoddard  Drug  Store. 
The  old  and  reliable  drug  establishment 
No.  27  Main  St.,  formerly  owned  by  Dr. 
Wm.  Stoddard,  lately  deceased,  will  be  con- 
tinued by  Mr.  Ed.  B.  Hallock,  under  the 
old  name,  Wm.  H.  P.  Stoddard.  Ed.  is 
well  known  and  commands  an  exceedingly 
large  circle    of  friends    and    acquaintances, 


and  it  w  ill  be  quite  grai  if)  ing  for  1  hem  to 
know   1i1.1t    he   will   conducl    the    bu 

I  o  1  h  I  le  served  m  iny  yean  in  I  he 
store,  in  1  undei  the  do  toi '«  careful  mum 
ing  learned  the  dreg  htisinew  thoroughly. 
II  is  1  co  npetenl  pres  xtptionisl  and  is 
just  energetic  enough  to  push  the  business 
for  all  that  is  in  it.  They  carry  the  very 
purest  line  Of  drugs  and  chemicals,  every- 
thing pertaining  to  a  leading  drug  house  ;  in 
addirion  they  have  a  full  line  of  all  kinds 
of  photographic  materials  an  1  artists'  goods 
He  invites  his  friends  to  vi.^it  his  establish- 
ment, and  solicits^  share  of  the  general 
tra  !e.  We  wish  him  well  and  are  certain 
he  wiil  do  fjnely. —  Evansville  Argus. 


The  Late  Chauncey  Barnes. 

The  sad  and  unexpected  news  of  the 
death  of  this  old  an  1  respected  citizen  of 
Mobile  will  be  a  surprise  to  a  great  number 
of  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  He  died 
on  yesterday  afternoon,  Sept.  20,  at  five 
o'clock,  from  congestion  of  the  lungs,  after 
an  illness  of  seven  days.  Mr.  Barnes  was 
born  near  Rochester,  New  York,  and  was 
67  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  married  daughter, 
who  lives  up  on  the  Alabama  River  about 
one  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Barnes  was  a  man  of  decided  personal- 
ity. He  was  kind  hearted  and  charitable  as 
well  as  obliging,  and  he  paid  many  thousand 
dollars  for  his  inability  to  refuse  the  requests 
of  his  acquaintances.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  adopt  the  business  of  daguerreotyp- 
ing,  and  was  a  popular  photographer  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  His  reminiscences  of  the 
changes  and  improvements  in  that  business 
were  both  interesting  and  entertaining.  It 
is  remembered  from  his  own  statement, 
that  the  trees  now  so  ornamental  in  Bien- 
ville Square,  were  planted  from  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  Mr.  Barnes,  who  laid 
aside  a  percentage  of  the  profits  of  his  gal- 
lary  for  one  ye.ir  for  that  purpose. 


Can  anyone  spare  a  copy  of  the  Bulle- 
tin for  August  or  September? 
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Our  Illustration, 

My  Dear  Editor :  At  the  request  of 
several  photographic  friends  I  send  you  the 
following  facts  concerning  our  late  friend 
and  co-worker  Henry  T.  Anthony. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  accident,  which 
led  to  his  unexpected  death  several  days 
later,  he  did  me  the  honor  of  a  visit  at  the 
gallery — the  first  in  several  years.  Is  was  a 
dark,  rainy  day,  and  like  a  true  photogra- 
pher our  lamented  friend  had  resolved  to 
spend  part  of  it  in  experimental  investiga- 
tion. He  had  come,  he  said,  to  discuss 
with  me  a  lately  sprung  up  idea  of  his, 
which  was,  that  in  the  lighting  of  the  sit- 
ter's face  the  professional  photographer 
would  find  the  use  of  an  opera  glass  a  very 
great  assistance.  Of  course,  his  plan  was 
simply  to  look  at  the  sitter  from  the  p>int 
of  view  determined  on  through  the  opera- 
glass,  with  the  object  of  studying  more  easily 
than  bv  the  naked  eye  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade,  make  whatever  changes  in  the 
illumination  seemed  necessary  to  secure 
harmonious  modelling  of  the  feature 
then  to  place  the  camera  in  position  and 
expuse  in  the  usual  way. 

At  his  request  I  proceeded  to  "  light  " 
him  rapidly  in  the  customary  manner.  The 
effect,  having  first  been  mentall)  noted,  was 
then  viewed  through  the  opera  glass  and 
appeared  markedly  stronger — more  pro- 
nounced and  more  brilliant  than  it  had  to 
the  unaided  eye.  The  image  being  so  much 
smaller  than  the  original  head  itself,  and 
be.ng  non  inverted  and  exceedingly  brilliant, 
could  easily  be  studied  as  though  it  were  a 
small  finished  picture,  and  in  these  respects 
it  was  in  every  way  preferable  to  the  image 
on  the  ground  glass  of  the  camera.  The 
negative  which  was  made  at  this  sitting  is 
the  one  used  for  illustrating  the  present 
number  of  the  Bulletin,  and  is  probably 
the  last  one  ever  made  of  our  departed 
friend. 

After  a  few  more  optical  experiment-  on 
this  subject  we  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  opera-glass  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  aid  to  many  in  the  study  of  lighting  the 
human    face,  and  more  especially  to   near- 


sighted operators,  but  that  it  would  scarce- 
ly be  of  any  assistance  to  one  who  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  able  to  judge  of  the  pho- 
tographic value  of  lights  and  shadows  by 
merely  viewing  them  on  the  face  itself. 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  J.  Falk 

Visiters  for  thp  Month. 
Geo  E.  Desrarets,  Montreal;  N.  L. 
Whitney.  Eustis,  Fla  ;  Mr.  Chain,  of 
Chain,  Hardy  &  C  »  ,  and  Chas.  Bohm  of 
Denver,  Colo. ;  E.  Cope  and  H  C.  Phillips 
of  Piilabelphia ;  E.  I).  Ritton,  of  Dan 
bury.  Conn.,  a  customer  of  40  years  stand- 
ing ;  Geo.  Eastman  and  W.  H.  Walker,  of 
Rochester;  W  Milliken,  of  Monticello,  X 
Y.  ;  L.  P.  Atkinson,  Brooklyn;  William 
Williams,  with  Mulle't  Bros.,  Kansas  City; 
T.  II.  Johnson,  with  Smith  &  Patti-on, 
Ralph  J.  Gd-en  with  II.  J  Thompson,  and 
Mr  Henry  G.  Thompso  .  (  -f  I ).  T.  &  Co.) 
and  wife,  J.  Siwtelle  Ford,  all  of  Chicago  ; 
/i  n  merman  and  C  A.  Zi  nmerman, 
of  S'.  Paul;  F.  \  X  ..veil,  Charleston; 
C.  Yon  Sot  hen,  ol  Willets  Point  ;  and  Mr. 
and  Mr-.  F.  Y<  rk,  •<(  Eon  Ion,  Eng.  ;  al>o 
Rev.  <  »eorge  A\  1  es,  of  Chicago. 


Another  Catalogue. 
ANOTHER  fine  catalogue  has  just    come 
to  hand,  issued   b\  Mr.    Francis  Hendricks 
of  Syracuse,  X.  Y      It  contains  some  three 

hundred  page-,  and  is  as  nearly  perfect  as 
any  catalogue  can  he  in  these  days  of 
constant  change.  Besides  all  the  usual  re- 
quirements of  the  photographer  a  long  list 
of  artists'  materials,  mouldings,  frames, 
mirrors,  card  stock  and  ether  articles  that 
may  find  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  photogra- 
pher, are  included.  It  is  very  neatly  got- 
ten up,  and  is  really  one  of  the  finest. 


The  Anthony  Transparency  dry  plates 
have  proved  to  oe  an  eminent  success,  and 
those  who  are  using  them  .-peak  strongly  in 
their  favor.  There  is  not  one  single  com- 
plaint as  to  fogging  or  failures. 
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Died  at  Philadelphia,  Aug.  iSth. ,  Col. 
Joseph  Janvier  Woodward,  M.  D.,  U.  S. 
A.,  after  a  somewhat  prolonged  illness.  Dr. 
Woodward,  it  will  he  remembered,  became 
very  prominent  by  reason  of  his  attendance 
on  the  late  President  Garfield.  He  was 
also  widely  known  on  account  of  his  numer- 
ous papers  on  various  subjects  connected 
with  his  profession  and  his  editorship  of  the 
Medical  and  Surgical  History  of  the  Rebel- 
lion, and  to  photographers  also  through 
an  essay  on  the  Application  of  the  Photo- 
graph to  Micrometry,  and  Remarks  on 
Photographic  Micrometry,  specially  with 
reference  to  the  micrometry  of  human 
blood  in  criminal  cases.  He  was  a  member 
of  many  societies. 


Remedy  for  Frilling  in  Gelatine  Plates. 

The  tendency  of  the  film  of  gelatine 
plates  to  frill  and  rise  up  off  the  glass 
during  development  is  very  common  when 
the  solutions  are  warm. 

The  Brit.  Journ.  of  Photog.,  of  a  recent 
date,  contains  a  remedy  described  by  Mr. 
Watmough  Webster,  which,  in  his  experi- 
ence, has  proved  to  be  valuable  and  useful. 

After  the  frilled  negative  has  been  fixed 
it  is  washed  a  few  minutes,  and  then  im- 
mersed in  an  alum  solution  for  one  hour  ; 
it  is  again  washed  and  soaked  for  twelve 
hours — over  night,  for  instance — in  a  dish 
containing  alcohol ;  the  dish  should  be 
covered  with  a  sheet  of  glass  to  prevent  the 
evaporation  of  the  alcohol.  At  the  end  of 
twelve  hours  ihe  frilling  or  blistering  will 
have   entirely  disappeared. — Sclent.  Amer. 

[Think  of  soaking  a  plate  twelve  hours. 
Use  the  Eastman  Tropical  Dry  Plates  ;  they 
never  frill,  and  dry  by  heat,  if  you  wish,  in 
a  few  minutes. — Ed.] 


A  Queer  Experiment  in  Photography. 

At  the  session  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  of  Oct.  16th,  Professor  Pumpel- 
ly  read  a  paper  on  an  experimental  com- 
posite photograph  of  the  members  of  the 
Academy.  This  was  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  photographs  made  by  Galton  to  ar- 


rive at  the  average  of  certain  typei  of  men. 

In  the  case  of  thirty-one  men  of  the  Acade- 
my the  compound  negative  was  formed  by 
exposing  1  he  camera  for  two  seconds  to  the 
photograph  of  each  member,  making  a  total 
exposure  of  sixty-two  seconds,  which  was 
found  to  be  the  best  time  to  expose  any- 
one of  the  photographs  separately.  The 
resulting  pictures  showed  clearly  the  fea- 
tures common  to  all,  but  only  faintly  the  pe- 
culiarities of  each.  The  camera  was  focus- 
sed  on  the  eyes.  Since  eyes  in  different 
people  differ  in  their  distance  apart,  this 
produces  some  indistinctness  in  the  rest  of 
the  picture,  particularly  the  mouth,  which 
appears  to  lack  decision.  Five  pictures  of 
different  classes  were  shown.  This  method 
of  combining  portraits  gives  some  startling 
results  in  bringing  out  types  either  of  men- 
tal, moral  or  of  family  race  classes,  such  as 
criminals  and  consumptives. — New  York 
Tribune* 

M.  Franck  de  Villecholle  made  a 
communication  on  the  intensification  of 
gelatino  bromide  plates  by  means  of  the 
mercurial  salts.  He  proposes  a  second  im- 
mersion in  the  hyposulphite  of  soda  bath. 
If  this  be  done,  and  followed  by  plenty  of 
water,  the  negative  will  not  turn  yellow 
nor  be  destroyed  by  time.  He  proposes  the 
following  method.     Make  three  solutions  : 

No.  1. 

Water 100  parts. 

Bichloride  of  mercury,  .     .  2     " 

No.  2. 

Water, 30  parts. 

Iodide  of  potassium,        .     .  3     " 

No.  3, 

Water, .      50  parts. 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,    .     .       4^  " 
Mix  the  solutions  as  usual  and  plunge  in 
the   plate,  which  will   soon  attain  the  re- 
quired  density. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


Once  more  we  must  ask  the  indulgence 
of  our  readers  for  several  articles  promised 
and  again  crowded  out. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


San   Francisco,  Oct.  9.  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents :     The  5  x  8  Fairy  which   I   order 
ed  through  Mr.  S.  C.  Partridge  of  this  city 
is  the  lightest  and  best  made  camera  which 
I  have  seen  so   far,  and  is  in  ever)  respect 
satisfactory.  Yours  truly, 

Walter  M.  Spryer. 

Litt  e  Rock,  Ark  .  SeD    27.  18^4 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co 

Gentlemen  :  I  enclose  amount  of  bill 
for  "Climax  Royal  Camera,"  which  I  found 
awaiting  me  on  my  return  from  my  sum- 
mer vacation.  It  is  well  named  for  studio 
work.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how  anything 
could  be  better,  and  I  am  delighted  with  it 
Respectfully, 

T.  W.  Banki.s. 

Nnw  York,  Oct.  20,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co   g 

Gentlemen :  Please  accept  my  thanks 
for  1  he  camera  boxes  and  holder  which  you 
were  kind  enough  to  present  to  the  Muse- 
um of  the  School  of  Mines.  1  shall  label 
them  and  place  them  in  the  cases  devoted 
to  photography,  and  they  will  no  doubt  be 
of  great  interest  to  future  students  of  the 
progress  of  this  most  interesting  art. 
Wry   truly   yours, 

C.  F  Chandler. 

JUl.Y    29,   1884. 

TO   THE    BUI  LETIN  : 

I  saw  you  advertised  the  use  of  jave  le 
water  and  alum  to  reduce  inien-ity. 

I  thought  I  would  try  it  and  found  it  to 
work  like  a  charm.  I  took  a  14  x  17  nega- 
tive made  on  an  Eastman  dry  plate  that  was 
very  intense.  This  negative  had  been 
dried.  I  soaked  it  in  water  for  fifteen  min- 
utes and  then  applied. the  javelle  water  and 
alum,  in  proportion  of  one  ounce  ol  the 
former  to  one  ounce  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  alum.  I  flowed  the  plate  until  [  goi 
the  required  intensity.  It  acts  altogether 
on  the  high  lights  and  retains  the  shadows. 
Itis  perfect. 

Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Bkonner. 


Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  30,  1884. 

Editor  Anthony's  Bulletin. 

The  photographers  of  Rochester  organ- 
ized a  meeting  this  evening,  J.  H.  Kent  in 
the  chair,  and  agreed  to  advance  the  price 
of  cabinets  and  card  photographs  one  dol- 
lar per  dozen. 

Good  feeling  exists  amongst  the  fraterni- 
ty, and  all  present  expressed  themselves  anx- 
ious for  a  still  further  advance,  as  soon  as 
the  public  are  accustomed  to  the  step  just 
taken. 

S.  D.  YVardlaw.  Sec'y. 

N.  Y.  May  27,  1884 

Messrs.  E.  &  H  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

I  have  lately  tried  with  excellent  success 
your  "  Pearl  Paste."  It  sticks  well,  dries 
quickly,  does  not  sour  and  is  always  ready 
for  use,  thereby  rendering  it  much  more 
convenient  than  starch,  which  must  of 
course  be  specially  prepare  1.  I  intend  to 
use  it  altogether  in  the  future. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

Henry  Hi.  a  del,  Amateur. 

New  Yjrk,  Oct.  3,  1884 

Editor  Anthony's  Buli  etin. 

Dear  Sir:  In  your  last  issue  is  pub- 
lished a  list  of  subscribers  to  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
Convention,  recently  held  at  Cincinnati. 
As  my  name  and  amount  was  omitted  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  subscribed  and  paid  to  the 
Secretary  the  sum  of  $50  00. 
Very  respectfully, 

Lafayette  W.  Seavey. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Oct.  7,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  II.  T    Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen  :  Your  favor  of  the  4th  ult.  is 
received,  and  in  reply  permit  me  to  say  :  I 
regret  that  Mr.  Seavey's  name  did  not  ap- 
pear in  the  published  list  of  contributors  for 
the  benefit  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  at  Cincinnati, 
as  I  know  that  he  has  always  been  to  the 
front  with  money  and  means  to  aid  the  As- 
sociation. There  were  other  prominent  St. 
I  ouis  parties  entitled  to  credit  on  the  list ; 
but  as  a. considerable  sum  of  money  was 
handed  to  me  in  bulk  by  the  Secretary  I  did 
not  have  the  names  to  publish. 
Respectfully  yours, 

W.  A.  Armstrong, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 
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A  New  Gelatinous  Material. 

The  uses  to  which  gelatine  and  similar 
substances  are  put  in  photography  are  so 
manifold  and  so  important  that  an  account 
of  any  addition  to  the  list  naturally  possess- 
es great  interest.  We  gave  details  last  week, 
gleaned  from  Mr.  Stanford's  paper  read 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  of  the  connec- 
tion between  seaweed  and  the  important 
elements  bromine  and  iodine  ;  and  to-day  we 
purpose  bringing  before  our  readers  par- 
ticulars which  suggest  a  practical  outcome 
in  photographic  direc'ions  of  that  gentle- 
man's investigations  upon  the  gelatinous 
materials  to  be  obtained  from  seaweed. 

Many  inquiries  have  of  late  been  made 
about  gelatinous  substances  from  Eastern 
sources,  but  of  whose  actual  origin  little 
seems  to  be  known,  so-called  "Japanese 
isinglass,"  sometimes  termed  "  gelose,"  be- 
ing one  of  them.  This  remarkable  sub- 
stance which  has  been  succesfully  tried  in 
emulsion  making,  is  extracted  from  a  spe- 
cies of  seaweed  to  be  found  on  our  coast, 
though  not  very  readily,  the  particular 
plants  to  which  Mr.  Stanford  directed  his 
attention  being  of  common  occurrence,  and 
found  in  practically  illimitable  quantity. 
The  well-known  orders  of  Fuel,  familiar  to 
all  dwellers  by  the  shore  as  "  wrack," 
"  bladder- wrack,"  etc.,  at  one  time  fur- 
nished all  the  seaweed  used  for  making 
kelp  ;  but  they  are  now  entirely  neglected  ; 
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and  the  Larjiinaria — the  red  weeds  found 
growing  only  under  water,  though  often 
torn  up  by'storms  and  cast  ashore  as  "  tan- 
gle"— are  employed  in  their  stead. 

The  extraction  of  iodine  is  the  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  collection  of  this  weed,  but  this 
newT  gelatine  is  now  proposed  as  an  equally 
.important  product  by  Mr.  Stanford,  who  has 


devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  investigation  of  the 
weeds  and  their  economic  applications.' 

Before  describing  its  properties  in  detail 
it  may  be  well  to  refer  to  the  properties  of 
the  gelose  alluded  to,  as  tabulated  in  com- 
parison with  other  similar  substances  by 
that  gentleman.  He  finds  1,000  parts  of 
water  to  require  of- — 


Gelose 

Gelideum  corneum        .     . 

Irish  moss 

Isinglass  j 

Gelatine 

Carragheenin 36 

Agar- agar 60 


Parts. 
4  • 
8      . 

3o  • 
32  • 
32     . 


Proportion. 


7*5 

8 


Melting  Point. 

9O0 

F. 

9O0 

F. 

8o° 

F. 

70° 

F. 

60s 

F. 

70° 

F. 

900 

F. 

-  Gelatine  is  a  very  wide  lerm,  but  the  table 
•gives,  no  doubt,  an  average. 

Coming,  now,  to  the  mode  of  procuring 
this  new  material,  it  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  the  gelatinous  matter  mixed  with 
cellulose  that  remains  after  the  weed  has 
been  macerated  with  water  to  remove  the 
salt,  and  the  name  "algin"  is  proposed  to 
be  given  to  it.  Algin  is  a  combination  of 
calcium,  magnesium  and  sodium  with  a  new 
acid,  to  be  called  "  alginic  acid,"  and  it  is 
extracted  by  macerating  the  plant  in  car- 
bonate of  soda,  and  by  a  peculiar  process 
separating  the  cellulose.  The  liquid  ob- 
tained is  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  The  algtnic  acid  separates 
and  is  washed  and  pressed  into  a  compact 
cake,  in  which  state  it  may  be  sent  into  the 
market,  or  it  may  be  easily  bleached  first. 
It  may  also  be  saturated  with  soda  and  sent 
out  as  alginate   of  soda.      It  is    thus   seen 


...       9 
...      15 

that  it  possesses  the  great  advantage  of  be- 
ing a  strictly  defined  chemical  product, 
which  might  be  expected  to  be  made  by  puri- 
fication of  uniform  character.  We  do  not 
forget  that  the  same  remark  was  made  of 
gelatine  as  opposed  to  pyroxyline,  and  that 
no  such  expectation  could  be  realized. 

With  regard  to  the  properties  of  sodium 
alginate  :  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  very 
remarkable,  and,  either  as  a  medium  for 
emulsion  or  as  a  mounting  material,  the 
substance  evidently  deserves  a  thorough 
trial.  It  forms  a  thick  solution  when  of 
two  per  cent,  strength,  and  when  above  five 
per  cent,  it  will  not  pour.  Its  viscosity  is 
extraordinary.  It  was  compared  with  well- 
boiled  wheat  starch  and  gum  arabic  in  an  or- 
dinary viscometer  tube.  The  strengths  em- 
ployed v\ere  as  follows.  It  was  lound  im- 
possible to  make  the  algin  run  at  all  over 
the  strength  emplo)ed 


Gum  arabic  solution, 
Wheat  starch, 
Algin,  .     .     .     . 


25  per  cent. 

1        3 

1-25 


Seconds, 
look  75  —  i  in  3, 
25  =  1  in  8, 
140  =  I  in  u 


so  that  algin  has  fourteen  times  the  viscosi- 
ty of  starch  and  thirty-seven  times  that  of 
gum  arabic.  The  evaporation  of  the  algin 
so  as  to  form  sheets  is  performed  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  to  that  adopted  with  glue,  and 
the  sheets  are  almost  colorless  and  very 
flexible.  It  possesses  several  remarkable 
properties  which  distinguish  it  from  all  oth- 
er known  substances. 


Algin,  or  sodium  alginate,  is  precipitated 
among  other  things  by  alcohol  and  collo- 
dion, but  not  by  ether.  Many  acids,  silver, 
and  other  metallic  salts  precipitate  it ;  al- 
kalies, pvrogallic  acid,  bromine,  iodine,  or 
chlorine  water,  etc.,  do  not  precipitate  it, 
nor  does  tartar  emetic,  thus  being  distin- 
guished from  gelatine,  and  also  by  not  be- 
ing acted  upon  by  tannin.     It  most  resem- 
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bles albumen,  but  is  not  coagulated  by  heal  ; 

and,  unlike  gelose,  it  does  not  gelatinize  on 
cooling.  In  this  particular  it  is  more  like 
tragacanth— -a  much  neglected  mounting  ma- 
terial.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling  water. 

Among  its  other  properties  is  a  power  of 
forming  a  compound  with  aluminium  which 
is  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  forms  when  dry 
an  insoluble  varnish.  With  chromium  it 
forms  a  compound  soluble  in  cold  water, 
which  is  rendered  insoluble  by  boiling.  It 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner  to  gelatine 
when  mixed  with  bichromate,  becoming  in- 
soluble under  the  influence  of  light.  The 
silver  alginate  is  stated  to  darken  very  rap- 
idly under  exposure  to  light.  Finally  : 
Mr.  Stanford  says — "  It  forms  a  singular 
compound  with  shellac,  both  being  soluble 
in  ammonia.  It  is  a  tough  sheet,  which 
can  be  rendered  quite  insoluble  by  passing 
it  through  an  acid  bath. 

Thus  as  a  possible  substitute  for  and  im- 
provement upon  gelatine  for  emulsion,  for 
mounting,  sizing,  varnishing,  and  other  pur- 
poses, algin  or  sodium  alginate  promises  to 
be  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  photographic  chemicals. — 
British  "Journal  of  Photography. 


How  to  Photograph  Microscopic 
Objects. 

BY      I.     H.     JENNINGS. 

Lesson  XI. —  Preparing  Sections  of 
Hard  Substances  for  Photography. 
Many  of  the  sections  of  hard  substances, 
such  as  bone,  rock,  etc.,  sold  in  the  shops, 
are  too  thick.  Those  prepared  by  the  best 
lapidaries  cannot  be  excelled  ;  and  if  the 
student  can  afford  to  pay  the  high  price 
charged  for  making  these  sections — from  2s. 
to  2s.  6d.  each — he  is  advised  not  to  under- 
take the  labor  and  trouble  of  preparing  them 
himself.  For,  although  the  manipulator 
may  be  skillful  and  patient,  even  when  a 
machine  is  used,  cutting  sections  of  rocks  is 
both  tedious  and  laborious. 

There  are  many  excellent  machines  in 
the  market  specially  devised  for  cutting 
sections  ;  but  they  are  all  more  or  less  ex- 


pensive, and  good  work  may  be  done  by 
lining  very  simple  appliances,  which  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  mention.  In  the  first  place, 
procure  an  iron  plate,  preferably  cast  iron, 
about  twelve  inches  square,  and  as  thick  as 
can  be  obtained.  Next,  a  Waterof-Ayr 
stone,  and  one  of  harder  texture,  such  as  a 
Washita  stone.  These  may  be  obtained 
at  any  tool  shop.  A  Turkey  stone  is  very 
good  for  sections  of  bone.  For  grinding 
down  rocks,  emery  of  various  degrees  of 
fineness  will  be  required — buy  one  pound  of 
medium  coarse,  one  pound  of  medium  fine, 
and  one  pound  of  flour  emery. 

To  grind  down  a  rock  section,  proceed  as 
follows.  Make  a  chip  with  a  hammer 
about  one  inch  square,  and  not  more  than 
one-eighth  inch  thick.  Sedimentary  rocks, 
such  as  limestones,  may  be  thicker.  Rub 
down  the  chip  with  coarse  emery  and  water 
on  the  iron  plate,  until  one  side  is  perfectly 
flat.  Remove  the  scratches  by  next  rub- 
bing the  chip  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass  with 
fine  emery,  and  then  polish  with  water  on 
the  Water -of  -  Ayr  stone;  when  quite 
smooth,  wash  it  well,  and  let  it  dry.  Mean- 
time put  some  old  hard  balsam  on  a  glass 
slip  and  warm  it  over  a  lamp  until  all  the 
more  volatile  parts  of  the  balsam  evaporate, 
so  that,  on  cooling,  it  becomes  hard  and 
tough.  Don't  boil  the  balsam,  and  don't 
continue  the  heat  too  long.  When  the 
balsam  is  properly  hard,  heat  the  chip  on  a 
metal  plate,  rub  over  it  a  little  turpentine, 
and  remelt  the  balsam  ;  lower  one  end  of 
the  chip  slowly  into  the  balsam,  and  press 
it  down  close  to  the  glass  slip.  When  the 
balsam  is  cold,  rub  down  the  chip  on  the 
iron  plate  with  coarse  emery  until  too  thin 
to  bear  further  friction.  Very  hard  rocks 
may  be  brought  down  to  the  requisite  thin- 
ness on  the  iron  plate  alone,  and  will  only 
require  a  little  polishing  on  a  stone  to  re- 
move the  deeper  scratches.  Sections  in- 
tended for  photography  should  be  cut  down 
to  the  extreme  of  thinness,  and  all  sec- 
tions should  be  cut  thin  enough  to  read 
through  when  placed  on  the  page  of  a  book 
When  the  section  becomes  too  thin  to  bear 
any  longer  the  friction  of  the  coarse  emery 
wash   it  well,  and   grind  it  thinner  on  the 
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glass  plate  with  fine  emery,  and  finish  off  on 
the  Water-of-Ayr  stone.  If  the  section  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  it,  it  should  be  re 
moved  from  the  slip  on  which  it  has  been 
ground,  and  mounted  on  a  clean  slip. 
Warm  the  slide  over  the  lamp  sufficiently 
to  melt  the  balsam,  and  push  the  section  off 
with  a  needle  into  a  cup  of  turpentine,  and 
wash  it  carefully  with  a  small,  soft  brush. 
Now  pour  a  little  balsam  and  benzole  on  the 
clean  slip,  put  the  section  upon  it,  add  a 
little  more  balsam,  and  cover  with  a  circle 
or  square  of  thin  glass. 

Sections  of  bone  or  horn  must  be  first  cut 
with  a  fine  saw,  and  ground  down  in  the 
same  way,  only  no  emery  must  be  used, 
and  the  iron  plate  will  not  be  required,  as 
the  Water- of- Ayr  and  Washita  stones  will 
prove  sufficient.  Before  such  sections  are 
mounted,  they  should  be  soaked  for  a  day 
or  two  in  balsam  and  benzole  to  render  them 
perfectly  transparent. 

Sections  of   soft   rocks,  and  sedimentary 
rocks  generally,  are  prepared  and  mounted 
in   the  same  way,  only  no   emery  must   be 
used,  or  it  will  imbed  itself  in  ihe  seciion 
and  cause  false  appearances  under  the  mi- 
croscope.    Most    sedimentary  rocks  can  be 
finished  on  the  Water-of-Ayr  stone.     Lome 
very   friable    rocks,  or    substances    such    as 
boiler  incrustations,  which    readily  disinte- 
grate   on    the    grinding- stone,    must     first 
undergo    a    preliminary    hardening.      Two 
hardening  solutions  are  generally  made  use 
of — balsam   and  benzole,  or  a  solution  of 
shellac  in  alcohol.     The  latter  is  much  the 
better  of  the  two.     The  solution  should  be 
quite  limpid.     For  soft  limestones  a  soak- 
ing of   two  or  three  days  will  be  sufficient, 
but  a  piece   of    boiler  incrustation  will  re- 
quire to  be  left  in  the  solution  for  at  least  a 
fortnight.    When  the  rock  is  thoroughly  im- 
pregnated with  the  hardening  solution,  take 
it  out,  and  put  it  to  dry  in  a  warm  place 
until  the  solvent  has  evaporated,  leaving  the 
balsam  or  shellac  in  the  pores  quite  hard. 

Sections  of  rocks  which  contain  organisms 
-  such  as  foraminifera,  should  not  be 
ground  very  thin,  or  most  of  the  fossils  will 
be  ground  away,  leaving  the  section  quite 
useless  as  a  specimen. 


Most  thin  rock  sections  photograph  bet- 
ter by  polarized  light,  as  the  structure  is 
thus  much  better  shown.  Sedimentary 
rocks,  even  white  limestones,  stop  a  great 
deal  of  light,  and  will  require  a  long  expo- 
sure. Such  sections  are  always  much  im- 
proved by  a  few  days'  soaking  in  balsam 
and  benzole,  to  render  them  more  transpa- 
rent. 


Lesson  XII— Preparing   Crystalliza 
tions  for  Photomicrography. 
Most  chemical  crystals  are   mounted   in 
balsam,  as  they  are  usually  viewed  by  polar- 
ized light  ;   but  where  this  is  inapplicable, 
or  when  the  crystals  are  soluble  in  balsam, 
this  medium  must  not  be  employed,  and  the 
crystals  must  be  simply  evaporated  from  an 
aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution   on    a  clean 
glass  slide,  and  covered  with  a  circle  of  thin 
glass     The  majority  of  chemical  salts  are 
soluble  in  water,  and  when  typical  crystals 
are  not  required,   the  addition  of    a  little 
gelatine  to   the  water  will   usually  produce 
larger,  and    in    some   cases   more    beautiful 
forms.     However,  as    the    genuine    typical 
forms  will   be  generally  required  in  a  pho- 
tograph, it   is  best   to  use  nothing  but  dis- 
tilled water,  or  pure  alcohol,  in  making  up 
the  solutions.      To  obtain  typical  crystals, 
the  solutions  should  not   be  concentrated, 
but  normal,  and  the  evaporation  of  the  salt 
should  not  be  accelerated  by  too  much  heat. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  most  perfectly  formed 
crystals  are  obtained  by  very  slow  evapora- 
tion in  a  cool  place.     Many  salts,  if  evapo- 
rated in  a  hot  room,  or  over  a  lamp,  give 
nothing  but  a  confused  mass  of  amorphous 
forms.     It  is  often  better,  instead  of  apply- 
ing heat  to  a  drop  of  the  solution  on  a  glass 
slide,  to  make  a  hot  solution  in  a  test-tube, 
and   evaporate    a  few  drops  slowly  on   the 
glass  slip.     Arborescent  crystals,  no  matter 
how    beautiful    in    themselves,  are   a    great 
nuisance  when  the  student  wishes  to  prepare 
the  typical  forms  for  photography,  and  they 
may  be  avoided  by  allowing  the  solution  to 
crystallize  out  slowly.      Potassium   bichro- 
mate, if  crystallized  rapidly,  either  over  the 
lamp  or  from  a  hot  solution,  usually  gives 
arborescent  forms;  but  when  evaporated  in 
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the  cold,  the  characteristic  prismatic  crystals 
are  obtained.     All  salts  crystallised  from  an 

alcoholic  solution  should,  as  a  general  rule, 
be  evaporated  in  the  cold.  As  an  example 
of  this,  magnesium  platino  cyanide,  when 
evaporated  from  an  alcoholic  solution  rapid- 
ly, gives  only  an  amorphous  red  mass.  To 
obtain  the  prismatic  crystals  arranged  in 
rosettes,  the  solution  must  be  evaporated 
slowly  in  a  cool  room  free  from  draughts. 

White  arsenic,  As2  03,  may  be  obtained 
either  from  its  aqueous  solution,  or  by  sub- 
limation. The  latter  mode  gives  more  bril- 
liant and  regular  crystals,  but  is  more 
troublesome      A  small    portion  of    arsenic 


should  be  put  in  a  short  test-tube  about  one 
inch  long,  and  a  glass  sine  laid  "ver  the 
top.  On  applying  heat,  the  crystals  will 
form  on  the  sides  of  the  tube  and  on  the 
slide.  By  a  little  careful  manipulation  with 
[the  spirit  lamp,  the  bulk  of  the  crystals  may 
be  driven  from  the  sides  of  the  tube  and 
made  to  crystallize  on  the  glass  slip.  They 
should  be  covered  with  a  circle  of  thin  glass 
! — no  balsam  must  be  used,  or  they  become 
too  transparent  to  photograph.  The  fol- 
lowing cuts,  photographed  from  slides  of 
•001  grain,  and  002  grain  of  arsenic,  show 
the  general  form  of  the  cr)Stals. 

Strychnine   is  very  insoluble  in  water,  so 
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it  should  be  crystallized  from  its  dilute 
alcoholic  solution.  The  form  of  the  crystals 
is  the  octohedron,  or  square  prism — usually 
the  latter.  As  it  dissolves  in  balsam  it 
should  be  mounted  dry.  With  a  solution 
of  picric  acid  strychnine  yields  hook-like 
crystals,  which  may  easily  be  photographed 
with  a  low  power. 

Brucia  must  be  crystallized  from  alcohol. 
The  crystals  are  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
It  dissolves  in  balsam  rather  rapidly,  so 
should  be  either  set  up  dry  or  in  castor  oil. 

Atropine,  caffeine,  and  narcotine  crystal- 


lize in  needles.  The  former  must  be  mount- 
1  ed  dry.  Morphia,  and  morphia  chloride, 
sulphate,  and  acetate  may  be  crystallized 
either  from  water  or  alcohol,  and  mounted 
in  balsam. 

Quinine   sulphate   gives    a   profusion   of 
I  silky  needles   from    a   dilute   alcoholic  so- 
lution.    Owing    to    their   delicacy  they  are 
difficult  to  preserve,  but  may  be  mounted  in 
dilute  balsam  and  benzole. 

Sulphur  must  be  dissolved  in  carbon  bi- 
sulphide.    The  best  crystals  are  obtained 
J  in  winter ;  but  at  all  times  of  the  year  the 
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solution  must  be  evaporated  in  a  room  quite 
free  from  draughts,  and  as  cool  as  possible. 
These  crystals  must  be  photographed  by  re- 
flected light  with  a  low  power.  Salicine  is  a 
very  favorite  microscopic  object  ;  but  the 
splendid  discs  usually  seen  on  slides  are  only 
modifications  of  the  typical  acicular  crystals. 
The  real  forms  are  best  obtained  from  a 
dilute  aqueous  solution,  which  may  be  hot. 
If  a  little  gelatine  be  added  to  the  solution, 
delicate  discs  form  on  crystallization,  which 
are  seen  to  consist  of  needles  radiating  from 
a  common  centre.      Fusion  of  the  dry  salt 


gives  only  coarse  discs,  but  if  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  be  made,  and  evaporated 
over  a  lamp  until  fusion  just  commences 
very  delicate  discs  of  a  larger  size  may  be 
obtained.  One  method  of  obtaining  fine 
discs  is  to  put  a  solution  of  salicine  in  gela- 
tine on  a  glass  slip.  Warm  the  slip  over  the 
lamp  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  pour  the 
solution  off;  enough  will  be  left  on  the 
slide  to  form  a  thin  film.  The  film  is  then 
pricked  in  several  places  with  a  fine  needle, 
and  immediately  crystallzaiion  commences, 
from  each  prick  as  a  centre,  and  goes  on  all 
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over  the  slide.  The  whole  is  at  once  cover- 
ed with  balsam  and  benzole,  and  a  thin  glass 
square  gently  pressed  on.  If  not  covered  at 
once,  the  crystals  become  opaque. 

Santonine  and  phloridzine  are  crystallized 
from  an  alcoholic  solution,  and  may  be  pre- 
served in  balsam. 

Here  our  Lessons  in  "  Photo. microgra- 
phy "  are  brought  to  a  close.  The  student 
must  once  more  be  reminded  that  skill  in 
manipulation  of  the  microscope  will  not  by 
itself  produce  the  best  results.     There  must 


be  not  only  expertness  in  each  photographic 
operation,  but  an  intelligent  understanding 
of  the  why  of  each  process.  Photography 
as  a  science  must  be  studied  by  itself,  and 
for  itself;  for  it  is  only  when  an  intelligent 
understanding,  both  of  microscopy  and  pho- 
tography, is  gained,  that  photo-micrography 
becomes  worth  pursuing. 


What  is  the  proper  price  for  one  dozen 
cabinet  photographs  ? 
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Photography  for  Lady  Amateurs. 

BY    K.    F.    BRSKINB. 

For  many  years  photography  was  a  seal- 
ed book  to  any  but  those  of  wealth  and 
leisure,  or  making  it  their  profession.  A 
donkey-load  of  apparatus  and  some  most 
fearfully  poisonous  ingredients  were  required. 
The  baths  left  ineffaceable  stains  on  the  fin 
gers;  the  whole  apparatus  was  cumbersome, 
heavy,  and  costly. 

Makers  of  photographic  appliances  are 
now  making  up  tourist  sets  of  quarter-plate 
size,  and  more  expensive  ones  to  take  half- 
plates.  A  whole  set,  with  camera,  tripod, 
three  double  dark  backs,  each  holding  two 
dry  plates,  chemicals,  and  all  requisites,  can 
be  obtained  from  £4.  4s. 

Many  will  say,  however,  that  a  properly 
fitted  dark  room  is  necessary  ;  but  although, 
if  possible,  it  is  best  to  requisition  a  dark 
cupboard  or  attic  for  a  "den,"  it  is  by  no 
means  indispensable.  When  away  from 
ome,  a  ruby  glass  lantern  should  be  car- 
ried, and  light  may  be  effectually  excluded 

om  the  plates  by  developing  at  night  the 
negatives  taken  during  the  day.  If  a  lamp 
or  the  moonlight  comes  through  a  window,  a 
sheet  of  brown  paper  pinned  across  with  draw* 
ing-pins  will  effectually  make  all  sure.  Ap- 
paratus required  :  Three  or  four  developing- 
trays  of  ebonite,  one  being  legibly  marked 
•'hypo;"  a  bottle  of  pyrogallic  acid,  a 
small  drop  bottle  for  containing  the  ammo 
nia  bromide  solution,  a  jar  containing  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  for  "  fixing,"  a  couple  of 
graduated  glass  measures  for  fluids,  a  box 
of  scales  and  weights,  some  bromide  of  po- 
tassium (useful  in  case  of  over-exposure),  a 
small  package  of  alum  to  clear  and  harden 
the  gelatine  film,  and  a  nest  of  three  devel- 
oping-cups. 

A  certain  amount  of  care  is  requisite  in 
the  use  of  the  dark  slides.  Each  should 
have  its  own  separate  case  of  black  Ameri- 
can cloth,  fastening  with  buttons,  and  when 
taken  out  of  the  case  it  should  be  covered 
with  the  focussing  cloth.  More  caution  is 
required  in  the  brilliant  days  of  summer 
than  at  other  times.  Some  people  say  that 
the  sun  is  not  as  bright  now  as  some  time 


ago.      All  I  know  is  that,  if  dark  slid< 

carelessly  exposed  t<>  the  summer  rays,  the 
plates  run  a  very  good  chance  «»f  being  fog- 
ged, and  it  is  very  aggravating,  when  pains 
have  been  taken  to  get  a  good  view,  in 
developing  to  find  out  all  the  trouble  has 
been  wasted  on  a  fogged  plate. 

It  need  not  be  taken  for  granted  that,  be- 
cause a  person  cannot  draw,  she  is  deficient 
in  artistic  feeling.  Most  people  can  pick 
out  a  pretty  "bit"  to  photograph. 

The  weather  which  is  best  for  photog- 
raphy is  when  there  are  gleams  of  sunshine, 
with  plenty  of  clouds  about  to  give  the 
requisite  soft  variation  of  ligpt  and  shade. 
A  cloudless  sky  and  a  hot  sun  are  not  good. 
A  photograph  should  never  be  attempted 
with  the  sun  shining  on  the  lens,  as  fogging 
is  certain  to  ensue.  Many  beginners  spoil 
their  plates  more  by  under- exposure  than 
by  over  Hearing  of  instantaneous  pho- 
tography of  races,  Flying  Scotchmen,  and 
other  miracles  of  rapidity,  they  must  needs 
give  their  unfortunate  plates  so  short  a  time 
that  no  image  can  be  impressed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  plates  must  be  put 
in  the  slides.  It  is  as  well  to  decide  how 
many  photos,  to  take,  and  not  have  more 
plates  out  of  the  boxes  than  are  absolutely 
necessary.  The  slides  are  parted  by  divi- 
sions  of  blackened  metal.  A  plate  is  first 
laid  prepared  side  downwards,  the  metal  di- 
vision put  in  with  the  spring  piece  upper- 
most. Then  another  plate  with  the  pre- 
pared side  facing  the  operator,  two  tiny 
clips  are  pushed  forward  to  hold  the  plates 
down,  the  shutters  are  closed,  and  all  is 
ready.  N.  B. — Of  course  this  must  be 
done  by  ruby  light. 

I  may  here  give  a  practical  hint. 

Write,  stencil,  or  otherwise  mark  the 
shutters  A,  B,  C,  etc.  The  object  of  this 
is  to  avoid  exposing  the  same  plate  twice. 
I  went  one  day  to  photograph  the  inmates 
of  an  incurable  home,  and,  after  the  general 
amount  of  putting  in  a  good  light  and  stack- 
ing the  patients  who  were  movable  on  the 
steps,  I  got  them  quiet  and  exposed  my 
plate.  After  this  I  got  the  superintendent 
and  the  home  cat,  posed  them  prettily,  took 
off  my  lens  cap,  and  went  home  rejoicing. 
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I  developed,  out  came  faces  black  and 
well ;  but  a  most  singular  muddle  was  ap- 
parent, even  by  the  dim  light  of  my  red 
lantern.  As  soon  as  safe  I  examined  by 
naked  light.  Horrors  !  The  cat's  tail  was 
meandering  over  a  couple  of  the  patients' 
faces.  The  garden  seat  and  brick  wall  were 
in  apparently  mid-air,  and  a  general  con- 
fusion was  visible.  Since  then  I  always 
mark  the  slides,  and  would  advise  others  to 
do  the  same. 

A  tourist  camera  is  generally  on  the  "  bel- 
lows" and  "folding  type"  system,  so  as  to 
be  compact.  In  some  provision  is  made 
so  that  the  lens  screws  in  either  way,  thus 
saving  a  separate  package.  The  travelling 
stands  are  composed  of  ringed  detachable 
sticks,  three  in  number,  which  joint  on  to  a 
triangular  top.  The  camera  is  attached  by 
a  small  thumb  screw. 

Lightness  has  to  be  considered  ;  but  this 
very  lightness  is  an  intolerable  annoyance  if 
there  be  much  wind.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  more  steady  arrangement  may  ere  long 
be  introduced. 

The  focussing  cloth  is  generally  of  either 
black  alpaca  or  velvet  ;  velvet  being  more 
opaque  is  much  the  best. 

To  take  a  photograph  in  the  field'or  open 
country  the  apparatus  requisite  is  generally 
held  in  a  wallet  or  satchel  comprising  cam- 
era, stops,  two  double  dark  backs,  or  three, 
tripod  top,  thumb-screw  and  focussing  cloth. 
The  total  weight  may  be  5  lbs.  The  legs  of 
the  tripod  are  carried  separately.  Arrived 
at  the  place  of  operations,  fit  the  stand  to- 
gether, unfold  and  adjust  the  lens  of  the 
camera,  connect  the  two  by  the  thumb  screw 
and  the  camera  is  all  right.  Focussing  is 
done  either  with  a  screw  adjustment  and 
winch  handle,  or  by  slackening  the  screw 
belonging  to  the  sliding  side  of  the  camera. 
The  screw  adjustment  is  about  15s.  extra. 
Sliding  adjustment  is  nearly  as  good.  The 
lens-cap  must  be  taken  off  and  the  ground- 
glass  screen  secured  by  its  clip.  This  screen 
occupies  the  same  space  as  the  plate  does 
when  the  shutter  is  raised;  so  the  carefully 
focussed  image  thus  falls  exactly  on  the 
plate.  If  indistinctness  is  observable  by 
the    edges,   a    stop   inserted    will  condense 


the  light,  and  although  it  will  darken  the 
picture  a  little,  will  give  the  requisite  sharp- 
ness. No  picture  should  be  taken  without 
a  stop.  In  most  lenses  revolving  slops  a-e 
inserted  ;  this  is  a  great  advantage,  as  di- 
vided stops  are  very  easy  to  lose.  The  im- 
ages being  clear  and  well  defined,  the  glass 
screen  is  lurned  back  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
dark-slide  inserted,  being  carefully  covered 
with  the  focussing  cloth.  The  lens- cap  is 
in  position.  If  a  sunny  day  with  light 
clouds,  wait  until  a  cloud  passes  over  the 
sun.  If  windy  and  there  are  trees  about, 
wait  for  a  quiet  moment.  Carefully  draw 
up  the  slide,  uncap  the  lens,  letting  hand 
and  lens-cap  fall  down.  Give  from  two  to 
five  seconds  (counted),  cap  the  lens,  shut 
down  the  slide,  and,  after  noticing  the  dis- 
tinctive mark,  repeat  the  process  as  many 
times  as  you  have  plates. 

To  develope  go  to  the  dark  room.  Light 
the  ruby  lamp.  Carefully  exclude  all  white 
light,  and  place  the  plate  in  a  tray  of  water 
(plain  hard  water  will  do)  to  swell  the  gela- 
tine and  render  it  more  easy  to  develop  free 
from  spots  Measure  out  three  grains  of 
pyrogallic  acid  and  dissolve  in  one  ounce  of 
water.  Place  thn  in  one  developing-cup. 
Drop  into  another  three  drops  of  the  am- 
monia and  bromide  solution  from  the  drop 
bottle,  take  out  the  plate  carefully,  and  put 
into  another  tray.  Pour  the  pyrogallic  so- 
lution over  with  a  kind  of  swinging  mo- 
tion, so  that  it  covers  the  phte  entirely. 
Pour  the  solution  from  the  tray  into  the 
cup  containing  the  ammonia  bromide  and 
bromide  solution,  then,  with  the  same 
"swinging"  motion,  return  the  mixed  con- 
tents upon  the  plate. 

If  the  exposure  has  been  of  the  right  du- 
ration, the  picture  in  a  few  seconds  will 
begin  to  appear.  Black  lines  and  patches 
will  appear,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  details 
will  be  out.  In  a  negative  everything  white 
is  black.  If  a  landscape  is  taken,  the  sky 
will  be  black,  and  the  trees  and  houses  white 
and  gray  black.  When  all  detail  is  fully 
out,  which  may  be  known  by  looking  at  the 
back  of  the  plate,  if  a  faint  rej  jesentation 
of  the  picture  is  visible,  the  plate  mu-l  le 
washed — either  douched  from  a  jug  or  hela 
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under  a  tap  for  a  few  minutes.  It  should 
then  be  placed  in  a  Strong  solution  of  alum 
and  water  for  live  minutes,  then  rinsed  and 
dropped  into  a  fixing  bath  of  freshly  made 
hyposulphite  of  soda  (about  a  dessert-spoon- 
ful  of  hypo,  to  a  pint  of  water).  Hypo.,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  dissolves  out  all 
the  sensitive  ingredients  remaining  unacted 
upon,  and  renders  the  negative  impervious 
to  light.  It  may  now  be  well  washed,  and 
examined  in  daylight.  All  the  lights,  it  will 
be  seen,  are  reversed,  the  deepest  shadows 
being  plain,  white,  clear  glass. 

The    ammonia    and     bromide   solution 
mentioned  above  consists  of — 

Bromide  of  potassium,     .     .     2  drams. 

Water 4  ounces. 

Strong  liquid  ammonia,       .     2      " 

This  must  be  kept  in  a  glass  stoppered 
drop-bottle.  Above  all  things,  keep  dishes, 
cups  and  all  utensils  perfectly  and  thoroug- 
ly  clean — never  grudge  water.  The  best 
books  on  photography  are  not  very  expen- 
sive. Capt.  Abney's  Instruction  in  Photog- 
raphy is  invaluable 

Photography  is  not  difficult.  It  requires 
care  and  study,  and  cannot  be  done  off-hand 
any  more  than  any^other  pursuit  ;  but  there 
is  no  sham  about  it,  no  copying  and  imitat- 
ing. All  is  straightforward,  and  as  a  fasci- 
nating pursuit  it  has  no  equal. —  The  Queen- 


The  Soda  Developer, 

As  I  have  been  working  in  a  not  too 
roomy  tent  in  the  hot  weather  of  this  sum- 
mer I  experienced  no  little  inconvenience 
from  the  fumes  of  ammonia,  so  I  decided  to 
give  a  trial  to  some  other  alkali.  I  tried 
first  of  all  potash,  but  soon  gave  that  up, 
owing  to  the  "bottle-stout"  character  the 
developer  acquired,  and  because  of  the  un- 
pleasant color  of  the  resulting  negatives.  I 
then  tried  soda,  and  of  this  I  cannot  speak 
too  highly.  I  would  not  willingly  return 
to  ammonia.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
soda  has  no  disadvantages,  for  it  undoubted- 
ly has;  but  its  advantages  very  greatly  out- 
weigh them. 


In  the  first  place,  it  is  mm  li  -lower  in  ItS 
action,  though  I  do  not  think  it  .lows  t  Ik- 
plate  ;  in  fact  the  result  seemi  to  be  the 
reverse.  I  purposely  under-exposed  two 
plates,  developing  one  with  ammonia  and 
the  other  with  soda,  ana  the  latter  was  by 
far  the  better  negative  and  a  quicker  print- 
er ;  but  it  takes  from  eight  to  ten  minutes 
to  get  sufficient  density.  Personally  I  do 
not  mind  this,  as  even  with  ammonia  I  like 
a  slow  developer.  This,  however,  may  be  a 
serious  inconvenience  to  a  professional  pho- 
tographer in  a  studio. 

The  advantages  of  the  soda  developer  are 
its  extreme  cleanliness  and  brilliancy  of  the 
negatives  without  hardness,  even  in  under- 
exposed plates.  I  exposed  a  plate  of  a 
group  which  turned  out  to  be  under-ex- 
posed, and  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  with 
ammonia  I  should  have  got  an  unprintable 
negative.  I  enclose  an  under-printed  proof 
and  also  one  of  a  landscape.  I  gave  this 
four  seconds  in  order  to  get  detail  in  the 
near  trees,  and  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  detail  in 
them,  considering  how  much  there  is  in  the 
distance. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  have  com  - 
plained  of  frilling.  I  have  never  had  a 
sign  of  it,  and  have  been  using  four  makers' 
plates.  I  use  the  chrome  alum  of  citric 
acid  before  fixing  (as  recommended  in  the 
Journal  some  six  weeks  ago),  but  no  alum 
afterwards. 

The  constancy  of  the  developer  is  a  great 
charm.  An  amateur  who  makes  up  a  de- 
veloper with  ammonia,  using  (say)  half,  and 
has  no  occasion  to  use  it  again  for  some 
time,  and  then  only  at  intervals,  really 
knows  little  of  its  strength. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  doing  away  with 
the  bromide,  as  some  of  your  correspond- 
ents recommended ;  for  I  could  get  no 
density  except  with  an  excessive  amount  of 
pyro. — five  or  six  grains  to  the  ounce.  I 
use  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  as  I  then 
know  where  I  am,  and  it  is  much  more 
soluble  than  washing  soda.  I  employ  the 
sulphopyrogallol  of  the  Platinotype  Com- 
pany or  a  similar  compound,  and  make  up 
the  soda  thus : 
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Anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  6  drams. 
Sulphite  of  soda,     ...        3      " 
Ammonium  bromide,         .         I  dram. 
Water, 9  ounces. 

To  develope  a  whole  plate  take — 

Sulpho-pyro,       ....     60  minims. 
Soda  solution,       .     .      1  to  i|  ounce. 
Water,         3  ounces. 

I  add  the  soda  by  degrees  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  development  is  under  far  more 
control  in  my  hands  than  the  ammonia  was. 
I  also  have  handy  ten  per  cent,  solutions  of 
soda  and  bromide,  but  very  seldom  have  to 
use  them.  I  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
get  a  hard  negative  or  to  fog  one. 

On  reading  over  the  foregoing  I  find  I 
have  only  mentioned  one  disadvantage  of 
the  soda,  viz.,  its  slowness.  I  was  going  to 
add  the  difficulty  of  getting  density,  but 
this  is  entirely  obviated  by  the  use  of  a  bro- 
mide. W.  N. 

P.  S. —  The  negative  becomes  a  cold  gray 
with  not  a  trace  of  yellow. — British  "Jour- 
nal of  Photography. 


Patents. 

A  correspondence  at  present  going  on 
in  our  columns  respecting  a  certain  inven- 
tion for  which  a  patent  has  been  obtained 
prompts  us  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  pat- 
ents, in  what  they  consist,  and  the  subjects 
for  which  they  can  be  obtained. 

A  patent  is  virtually  a  monopoly  confer- 
red by  the  State  upon  an  inventor,  for  giv- 
ing up  to  the  public  upon  certain  terms  the 
fruit  of  his  invention.  The  State  in  this 
case  is  the  trustee  of  the  public.  In  effect 
it  says  to  the  inventor  :  "You  have  an  in- 
vention of  which  the  public  as  yet  knows 
nothing,  but,  as  it  will  be  of  great  utility, 
and  it  is  undesirable  that  it  be  forever  re- 
tained as  a  secret,  we  will  grant  you  a  mo- 
nopoly in  its  manufacture  and  use  for  a  cer- 
tain number  of  years,  provided  you  will 
publish  such  a  clear  description  of  the  same 
as  any  intelligent  man  can  quite  understand." 
Thereupon  the  inventor  divulges  his  secret, 
makes  payment  of  certain  fees — at  one  time 
so  exorbitant  as  to  be  deterrent,  but  now 


quite  moderate — and  the  State  protection 
is  extended  to  him.  This  protection  im- 
plies that  the  invention  is  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual making  the  application,  that  it  is  one 
for  a  usefnl  purpose,  and  that  it  is  new  in 
the  sense  of  no  prior  publication  having 
been  made. 

Some  confusion  appears  to  exist  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons  as  to  what  forms  the 
distinction  between  a  subject  for  a  registra- 
tion and  one  for  a  patent.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, an  ornamental  design  may  be  protected 
by  registration ;  a  piece  of  mechanism  is  a 
subject  for  a  patent.  The  now  extinct  Otte- 
will's  registered  folding  camera  was,  as  im- 
plied in  the  name,  made  the  subject  of  a 
registration,  and,  because  of  ignorance  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  no  attempt  at  infring- 
ment  was  ever  made,  as  it  was  believed  that 
the  protection  of  registration  was  all-suf- 
ficient. But  had  any  case  ever  been 
brought  before  the  courts  it  would  have  in- 
evitably broken  down,  as  it  would  then 
have  been  shown  that  the  protection  of  reg- 
istration applied  only  to  such  a  design  as 
could  be  drawn  upon  a  fiat  surface,  and  not 
to  any  piece  of  mechanism  involving  con- 
figuration of  parts.  If  an  ornament,  such 
as  a  floral  or  geometric  design,  had  been 
introduced  upon  the  top  or  sides  of  the 
camera,  that  could  have  been  protected  by 
registration  ;  but  the  camera,  as  a  camera, 
is  a  subject  for  a  patent. 

A  good  and  valid  patent  may  be  obtain- 
ed for  anything  formed  entirely  out  of  a 
well-known  and  even  patented  parts,  pro- 
vided these  parts  are  combined  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  an  apparatus  not  previ- 
ously in  use.  But,  while  the  inventor  of 
such  combination  can  obtain  a  patent  for 
it  which  shall  be  valid,  he  will  not  be  at 
liberty  to  make  use  of  it  until  he  has  previ- 
ously made  arrangements  with  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  respective  parts  referred  to, 
provided  they  have  been  patented.  In  the 
specification  of  his  invention  he  virtually 
says  :  "I  take  that  wheel  which  has  been 
previously  well-known,  and  I  combine  it 
with  this  lever  and  that  pulley,  both  also 
well  known  ;  and  by  this  combination,  not 
previously  known,  I  produce  certain  effects. 
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I  claim  the  combination,  not  the  individual 
parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  as  my  inven- 
tion." 

A  new  application  of  a  previously  existing 
invention  is  also  permissible  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  yellow  alloy  known  as 
brass  is  composed  of  copper  and  zinc,  and 
in  compounding  these  two  metals  it  would 
be  difficult  indeed  to  specify  proportions 
that  have  not  been  employed  for  some  one 
or  other  purpose;  yet  when  Muntz  obtained 
a  patent  for  the  application  of  a  particular 
brass — the  proportions  of  which  it  was 
formed  having  been  specified — to  the  sheath- 
ing of  wooden  ships  as  a  substitute  for  the 
copper  previously  in  use  for  that  purpose, 
an  outcry  arose,  and  much  litigation  en- 
sued. The  c<  urts,  however,  ultimately  de- 
cided that  the  Muntz-metal  patent  was 
valid.  From  this  we  may  learn  that  mi- 
nute differences  in  not  merely  the  nature, 
but  in  the  application,  of  an  invention  are 
recognized  in  the  Vice-Chancellor's  court 
when  patent  cases  become  subjects  for  ad- 
judication— British  Journal  of  Photogra- 
phy. 


Intensification  with  Mercuric  Chloride  and 
Sodium  Sulphite. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  months 
that  it  has  become  known  that  sodium  sul- 
phite (a  salt  which  has  already  done  good 
service  in  the  pyrogallic  developer)  may  be 
useful  in  connection  with  the  intensification 
of  negatives. 

If  a  negative  be  bleached  or  whitened  by 
being  soaked  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride, there  are  seveial  reagents  which  may 
serve  to  blacken  it ;  ammonia  or  Monck- 
hoven's  argento-cyanide  of  potassium  solu- 
tion being*  often  preferred,  because  they 
yield  delicate  gradations  of  tint,  which  yield 
soft  and  brilliant  prints.  As  a  new  means 
of  darkening  the  whitened  negative,  sulphite 
of  soda  is  now  proposed. 

Scolick,  of  Vienna,  has  made  exhaustive 
researches  with  this  intensifier,  and  he,  in 
the  Photographische  Correspondenz,  recom- 
mends the  following  method  of  working  : 
The  fixed  and  well  washed  negative  is  al- 


lowed to  remain  is  the  mercuric  chloride 
bath  until  the  film  is  thoroughly  whitened, 
the  following  bath  being  recommended: 

Mercuric  chloride,     .     .      .     .     1  part. 
Potassium  bromide,       .     .     .     I     " 
Water 50  parts. 

This  solution  may  often  be  diluted  with  ad- 
vantage, even  to  the  extent  of  four  times 
its  volume  of  water,  in  order  that  it  may 
not  act  too  energetically.  Still,  a  mercuric 
chloride  solution  made  up  in  accordance 
with  any  other  of  the  usual  formulae  may 
be  employed.  The  bleaching  being  com- 
plete, the  mercuric  solution  is  rinsed  off, 
and  a  thorough  washing  at  this  stage  is  not 
required  ;  indeed,  the  washing  may  be  al 
together  dispensed  with.  Having  now  im- 
mersed the  negative  in  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  saturated  'solution  of  sodium  sul- 
phite and  water,  the  darkening  action  will 
be  seen  to  take  place  steadily  and  slowly, 
just  as  when  ammonia  is  used.  No  special 
precautions  are  necessary,  any  signs  of  irreg- 
ularity in  the  action  of  the  sulphite  disap- 
pear ing  as  the  action  becomes  complete  ; 
and,  as  far  as  observation  has  extended,  the 
negatives  intensified  as  described  are  perma- 
nent. 

As  regards  the  chemical  reaction  which 
takes  place,  Dr.  Eder  gives  the  following 
particulars  : 

The  whitened  ner-^ive  contains  mercu- 
rous  chloride  (calomel),  and  this  is  reduced 
to  the  metallic  state  by  the  sodium  sulphite, 
just  as  appears  to  be  the  case  when  cyanide 
of  potassium  is  used  ;  thus  the  method  now 
described  may  be  regarded  as  analogous  with 
Monckhoven's  argento-cyanide  of  potassium 
method.  Mercuric  chloride  is  not  reduced 
jn  the  cold  by  alkaline  sulphites,  because  sta- 
ble double  salts  are  formed  ;  still  at  a  boiling 
temperature,  reduction  sets  in,  the  mercu- 
rous  chloride  being  first  formed,  and  then 
metallic  mercury.  The  above  fact  explains 
why  it  is  unnecessary  to  wash  away  all 
traces  of  mercuric  chloride  before  treating 
with  sulphite  of  sodium. — London  Photo. 
News. 


Try  Dermaline. 
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Sensitizers  in  the  Developer  for  Emulsion 
Plates,  etc. 

We  extract  the  following  from  the  ac- 
count of  the  Photographic  Festival  and 
Exhibition  at  Frankfurton-Main  : 

Dr.  Eder's  paper,  which  will  be  publish- 
ed in  detail  in  the  Photographic  News, 
brought  out  a  discussion  on  "  sensitizers  in 
the  developer  for  emulsion  plates,"  and 
Herr  Haake,  of  Frankfurt,  remarked  that 
he  had  known  good  results  to  follow  the 
use  of  the  following  bath  after  exposure  and 
before  development  : 

Hyposulphite  of  soda,       .  I  part. 

Water,      ...*..    iooo  parts. 

Citric  acid, 3       M 

The  solution  is  allowed  to  stand  at  rest  for 
some  days,  and  then  it  is  filtered.  An  im- 
mersion of  one  second  proved  sufficient  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  the  iron  developer  was 
used.  It  was  estimated  that  the  sensitive- 
ness was  three  times  more  than  in  the  case 
of  plates  that  had  not  been  treated.  Dr- 
Schleussner  spoke  of  the  value  of  an  ad- 
dition of  hyposulphite  to  the  oxalate  devel- 
oper, and  Dr.  Eder  said  that  Scolick,  of 
Vienna,  had  treated  some  underexposed 
plates  very  successfully  by  dipping  them  in 
extremely  dilute  hypo  solution  (without 
citric  acid)  previously  to  development. 
Reference  was  also  made  to  a  secret  prepa- 
ration sold  for  adding  to  the  developer  ; 
still  this  proved  to  contain  no  hyposulphite, 
but  formic  acid  and  other  substances. 

The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  why 
plates  which  have  been  kept  a  long  time 
show  signs  of  fogging  round  the  edges  ;  and 
Herr  Geldmacher  said  that  the  quality  of 
the  gelatine  used  had  no  bearing  on  the 
point.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Herr  Muller, 
of  Munich,  that  mischief  arose  mainly  from 
the  action  of  damp  ;  in  fact,  he  found  it  ad- 
vantageous to  keep  the  boxes  and  packing 
materials  in  a  warm  room  until  required  for 
use;  but  Herr  Kindermann  attributed  the 
mischief  to  the  presence  of  hyposulphite  in 
the  paper  or  card. — London  Photo.  News. 


Try  our  New  Transparency  Plates. 


A  Soda  and  Potash  Developer. 

[From  the  Photo.  News.] 

Sir, — It  seems  from  correspondence  that 
there  Is  much  discussion  as  to  the  best  devel- 
oper. I  have  one  that  I  love  so  much  that 
any  gelatine  plate  that  would  not  behave 
in  a  most  becoming  manner  towards  it  I 
would  at  once  condemn  and  discard. 

The  way  I  proceed  with  this  developer 
is  as  follows.  I  make  saturated  solutions 
of  potash  (carbonate),  soda  (sulphite),  and 
soda  (washing). 

These    I    name    1,    2,    3,   which  means, 
take- 
Sat,  sol.  carb.  of  potash,  1  ounce. 
"    sulphite  of  soda,            2  ounces. 
"    washing  soda,                 3       " 

To  these  I  add  48  grains  of  bromide  of  po- 
tassium, dissolved  in  18  ounces  of  water, 
an  1  label  this—4'  Soda  Solution." 

Now  dissolve  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of 
citric  acid  in  30  ounces  of  water,  and  add 
one  ounce  of  pyro  and  label  this — "  Pyro 
solution. " 

To  develope  a  half  plate,  take — 
Pyro  solution,     ....      2  drams. 
Soda  solution quant,  suf. 

Never  soak  the  plate  in  water  previous  to 
development,  as  it  is  one  cause  of  frilling. 

Anyone  who  tries  this  developer  I  feel 
sure  will  value  it  as  I  do  ;  it  has  every  vir- 
tue and  none  of  the  faults  of  the  soda  or 
potash  used  alone. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  truly, 

Henry  Law. 


We  see  recommended  a  new  use  for  the 
familiar  "hypo."  In  a  twenty  percent, 
solution,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  and  glycerine,  it  is  said  to  be  of 
great  value  as  a  dressing  for  contusions  and 
bruises,  the  method  of  use  being  to  saturate 
a  cloth  with  the  solution  and  keep  constant- 
ly applied. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 
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The  Boxing  of  Dry  Plates. 

Mr.  Newton  has  kindly  given  us  a  re 
vised  copy  of  his  remarks  before  the  Society 
of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York 
at  the  meeting  of  August  12,  published  in 
Photography  as  follows  : 

I  have  had  specimens  from  almost  every 
maker  in  the  United  States  and  some  of 
foreign  make.  Some  of  them  are  Irom  one 
to  two  years  old  and  even  older,  so  that  I 
think  I  am  pretty  well  qualified  to  determine 
whether  plates  two  years  old  or  one  year 
old  are  as  good  as  those  from  three  to  six 
months  old,  as  put  up  in  packages  in  which 
they  are  sold. 

Some  fifteen  or  eighteen  months  ago  I 
received  specimens  of  plates  from  one  maker 
who  was  making  very  good  plates,  but  after 
I  had  kept  them  for  a  few  months  they  be- 
gan to  show  decided  marks  of  change. 
The  plates  were  packed  in  a  cardboard  box 
with  a  strawboard  paper  frame  between 
each  plate. 

Where  the  frame  came  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  film  its  effect  was  distinctly 
shown,  and  its  damaging  aciion  on  the  film 
in  radiating  inward  trom  the  point  of  con 
tact  toward  the  center  of  the  plate  could 
also  be  seen.  The  plate  was  thus  injured 
to  such  an  extent  that  eventually  it  was 
impossible  to  make  a  passable  negative. 

I  took  some  of  these  frames  out  of  the 
box  and  went  through  a  very  careful  exam- 
ination of  them  ;  and  1  found  them  com- 
pletely loaded  with  hyposulphite  of  soda. 

Now  I  do  not  believe  that  any  plates  as 
sensitive  as  the  gelatine  plates  are  can  be 
confined  in  an  air-tight  box  in  such  close 
proximity  to  a  substance  so  potent  in  its 
deleterious  effects  as  hyposulphite  of  soda 
without  serious  injury.  Tnat  this  is  so  I 
have  demonstrated  to  my  own  entire  satis- 
faction. 

I  wrote  to  the  manufacturers  of  these 
plates  and  explained  the  experiments  I  had 
made  and  advised  them  to  test  also.  In  a 
few  weeks  they  replied  they  had  made  ex- 
periments but  had  failed  to  find  the  hypo. 
That  statement  made  no  impression  on  my 
mind,  as  it  did  not  change  the  fact  that  I 


did  find  hypo.  Not  long  after  that  these 
manufacturers  commenced  to  pack  their 
plates  by  running  a  cotton  wrapping  twine 
or  cord  alternately  at  the  ends  between 
each  plate,  and  I  believe  this  is  their  present 
method  of  packing. 

Nr.  Newton  then  exhibited  two  plates, 
made  by  these  parties,  one  of  which  had 
been  packed  in  a  box  in  contact  with  a 
strawboard  frame;  the  other,  of  the  same 
make,  about  six  months  old,  had  been  sepa- 
rated by  a  cord. 

The  fog  around  the  edges  of  the  first 
plate  was  plainly  visible,  in  reality  making 
a  vignetted  negative,  the  effect  of  the  paper 
frame  having  penetrated  inward  beyond  its 
border.  On  the  second  plate  packed  with 
a  cord  there  was  flo  such  fog,  and  the  neg- 
ative was  clear  and  brilliant  throughout. 

Regarding  these  exhibits  Mr.  Newton 
said,  "you  need  to  keep  the  two  plates  to- 
gether in  order  to  compare  them.  They 
fully  illustrate  what  I  wish  to  explain.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  put  up  a  plate 
that  will  keep  two  years.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  action  you  notice  on 
these  plates  came  from  the  cardboard  frames 
between  them."  He  exhibited  another 
plate  which  hid  the  color  of  a  rainbov 
around  the  edges  ;  regarding  it  he  remark- 
ed, "you  will  observe  that  during  develop- 
ment the  silver  has  precipitated  in  a  metal- 
lic form  in  a  rim  about  an  inch  wide  around 
the  edge  of  the  plate. 

I  have  another  make  that  was  put  up  in 
a  grooved  pasteboard  box,  where  during 
development  a  similar  precipitation  occur- 
red over  the  entire  surface,  not  evenly,  but 
as  a  general  thing  all  over  the  plate.  These 
plates  being  in  contact  with  nothing  but  the 
edges  of  the  box  and  the  grooves,  still  de- 
teriorated rapidly,  proving  conclusively  to 
my  mind  that  the  material  of  which  the 
boxes  were  made  was  not  suitable.  It  is 
very  important  for  manufacturers  to  know 
beyond  question  whether  their  plates  are 
going  to  keep.  Time  alone  can  determine 
that  question  in  reference  to  the  different 
methods  of  packing.  The  manufacturers  of 
course  do  not  keep  them  and  they  are  used  up 
generally  in  a  short  time  by  those  who  pur- 
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chase  them.  But  sometimes  a  man  wants 
to  go  on  an  expedition--to  South  America 
or  Egypt  for  instance— ^and  he  wants  to 
take  plates  that  will  last  two  or  three 
years  ;  he  wants  to  take  plate?  along  that 
he  will  be  sure  will  not  be  worthless  after  a 
year's  keeping. 

The  next  plate  shown,  he  said,  was  an 
excellent  plate;  they  were  separated  in  the 
package  by  tissae  paper,  but  the  defect  he 
called  attention  to  was  where  the  edge  of 
the  plate  came  in  contact  with  the  paper 
box  the  edges  were  slightly  affected  at  both 
ends.  He  thought  the  pasteboard  box 
must  have  been  full  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda,  or  some  other  deleterious  substance. 
Regarding  another  plate#shown  he  said,  "a 
year  ago  it  was  an  excellent  plate  and  made 
beautiful  negatives.  This  one  (handing  it 
around)  has  a  transparent  frame  around  it, 
and  where  the  cardboard  frame  comes  in 
contact  it  is  insensitive.  The  action  inside 
of  the  frame  made  the  film  unfit  to  make  a 
passable  negative.  All  of  the  plates  seem 
ed  to  have  been  affected  quite  through  the 
film.  I  tried  three  or  four  and  found  it 
impossible  to  make  a  picture  on  them.  As 
soon  as  the  development  begins  to  act,  it 
acts  all  over.  The  specimens  which  I  have 
brought  illustrate  plainly  what  I  wish  to 
show,  namely,  that  it  is  uncertain  about 
the  keeping  qualities  of  these  plates  for  any 
length  of  time  with  the  present  methods 
of  packing.  I  have  seen  them  kept  in  a 
holder  where  they  do  not  come  in  contact 
with  anything,  and  make,  after  a  long  lapse 
of  time,  when  used,  beautiful  negatives, 
which  would  indicate  that  the  trouble  is 
not  inherent  in  the  p!ate.  Another  manu- 
facturer who  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  of 
this  character  with  his  plates  tested  the 
paper  surrounding  them  and  the  paper 
frames;  he  found,  as  I  had  found,  that  they 
were  full  of  hypo.  He  then  substituted  for 
the  paper  frame  strips  of  white  wood  laid 
between  the  plates  at  each  end." 


Dame  Rumor  has  it  that  fine  cabinet 
photographs  are  being  made  in  lar  ge  quan- 
tities at  Philadelphia  for  $2  00  per  dozen. 


Paragraphic  Pencillings. 

BY    O.  H.   LOOMIS. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Bulletin  lies 
before  me  with  its  heavy  borderlines  of 
black,  sadly  reminding  me  that  its  founder 
and  editor  is  no  more. 

Though  aware  that  for  several  months  he 
had  ceased  his  business  activities  for  a  sea- 
son of  much  needed  rest  and  recuperation, 
I  did  not  think  his  return  to  New  York 
would  be  followed  so  soon  by  the  dread 
messenger,  summoning  him  from  our  earth- 
ly  attachments  and  employments  to  resume 
them  no  more  forever.  So  expressive  and 
kindly  appreciated  were  the  messages  sent 
in  response  to  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  that  I  will  not  at  this  time  write 
more  than  to  endorse  them  as  the  sincere 
and  heartfelt  valuation  of  the  few,  repre- 
senting many  of  his  social,  literary  and  bust, 
ness  acquaintances  widely  scattered  through- 
out the  States  and  over  the  seas.  His  loss 
will  be  much  lamented  by  all  practitioners 
in  photography,  whether  regulars  or  am- 
ateurs, for  it  is  but  just  tu  estimate  his 
services  to  the  art  in  all  that  pertains  to 
discovery  and  practical  application  as  ex- 
ceeding any  ol  iiis  co-workers. 

The  writer's  c  jrrespondence  with  Mr. 
Anthony  has  been  quite  extensive,  and 
though  in  the  main  of  a  social  nature,  very 
few  are  the  teeters  that  do  not  contain  al- 
lusion or  comment  upon  matters  relating  to 
the  progress  of  photography,  or  the  succe-- 
or  failure  of  its  devotees. 

He  watched  with  continuous  Interest 
everything  written  about  or  relating  to  the 
art,  and  whenever  a  new  thougnt  waa 
awakened  it  went  to  his  laboratory  for  a 
practical  lest  His  formulas  were  well 
studied  and  intelligent,  and  the  great  success 
of  his  preparations  prove  their  relative  value 
better  than  written  recominenJations. 

As  has  been  truthfully  remarked  he  was 
of  a  generous  nature,  not  alone  in  financial 
need,  but  contributing  cheerfully  the  fruits 
of  his  observation,  investigation  and  experi- 
ence in  helping  out  of  hard  places  thos 
who  were  new  in  the  art,  and  the  more  ad- 
vanced practitioners    who    often   consulted 
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him  for  relief  in  difficulty.  The  writer  of 
this  well  remembers  consulting  him  relating 
to  an  ugly  acting  solution  long  before  the 
Bulletin  became  a  channel  of  communica- 
tion, and  of  the  painstaking  effort  he  made 
in  a  three- page  letter  to  clear  up  the  brain 
of  the  operator,  which  was  more  befogged 
than  the  bath.  It  was  a  courteous  reply 
and  explanation  to  a  then  unknown  corre- 
spondent. It  might  have  been,  and  proba- 
bly was,  the  pivotal  point  of  a  pleasant 
social  and  business  acquaintance  of  twenty 
five  years.  Henry  T.  Anthony  was  not 
faultless,  and  he  would  not  have  us  so  eulo- 
gize him,  living  or  dead,  but  we  shall  be 
glad  to  fill  his  place  in  our  circle  of  valued 
friends  with  one  so  well  deserving  of  respect 
and  confidence. 

I  need  not  assure  you  that  among  the  gal- 
leries there  has  been  little  or  nothing  doing 
for  the  past  few  weeks,  the  political  cam- 
paign absorbing  all  attention.  The  carica- 
turists have  had  a  monopoly  in  the  picture 
business,  and  judging  from  the  lively  compe- 
tition witnessed  there  has  been  an  immense 
business  to  somebody's  profit. 

As  most  of  these  were  made  from  orig- 
inal photographs,  both  subjects  and  artists 
doubtless  feel  a  flush  of  flattery — so  well 
are  they  posed,  lighted  and  colored  ;  nobody 
to  our  knowledge  has  sought  either  protec- 
tion or  redress  under  the  copyright  law, 
though  Butler  has  an  eye  to  the  windward. 

The  November  meeting  of  the  Boston 
Association  occurred  at  Black's  studio  on  the 
loth,  President  Glines,  Secretary  Whitney 
and  a  very  few  others  being  present.  The 
chief  pomt  of  consideration  was  the  decline 
of  interest  and  nonattendance,  almost  if 
not  quite  suggestive  of  dissolution.  No 
questions  being  presented,  the  faithful  few 
exchanged  salutations,  indulged  in  some  so- 
cial conversation,  and  at  an  early  hour  went 
home — at  least  we  suppose  so.  We  ought 
to  say,  however,  that  there  was  one  point 
of  attraction  and  observation  that  proved 
interesting,  and  that  was  the  little  "  Fairy 
Camera,"  which  was  informally  introduced 
as  a  new,  useful  and  really  ornamental 
accession  to  the  studio,  and  perhaps  we 
ought    to   add   the    boudoir,  as  it  is  suffi- 


ciently   "a   thing   of    beauty,"    us   will    as 
utility. 

Its  remarkable  compactness  and  porta- 
bility, exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  yet 
invented,  renders  it  a  most  acceptable  and 
serviceable  travelling  companion  for  ama- 
teurs and  otlurs,  however  unskilled  and  in- 
experienced in  practical  photography.  After 
examining  its  simplicity  and  convenience  it 
is  pronounced  the  embodiment  of  excellence, 
and  the  question  of  cost  is  the  only  one 
that  will  stand  between  proprietor  and  pur- 
chaser. This  important  item  of  informa- 
tion is  easily  obtainable,  we  presume,  on  ap- 
plication to  the  local  photographic  stock 
dealers  or  of  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  E. 
&  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


Under  an  Umbrella. 
Strolling,  recently,  on  one  of  the  South 
London  Commons  much  frequented  by  the 
itinerant  photographer,  we  spied  one  of  the 
fraternity  with  an  enormous  carriage-umbrel- 
la under  his  arm.  Our  curiosity  was  stimu- 
lated, and  we  watched  his  proceedings.  He 
was  not  long  before  he  caught  a  sitter,  and 
while  he  focussed  and  exposed  the  plate,  his 
assistant  held  the  umbrella  over  the  sitter. 
"  I  wouldn't  be  without  that  umbrella  for 
anything,"  said  he  to  us  afterwards.  "  Why, 
I  can  take  'em  i  n  the  open  sunshine,  and 
get  a  nice  shade  o  ver  the  face,  and  they 
come  out  with  the  eyes  fust-class."  This 
was  very  likely,  but  the  tout  ensemble — the 
simpering  sitter,  and  the  anxious  assistant 
shielding  her  almost  lovingly  with  the  um- 
brella—  made  an  extremely  funny  picture, 
quite  worthy  of  the  detective  camera.  —  Lon- 
don Photo.  Neivs. 


If  any  one  desires  to  know  what  the  Plat- 
yscope  lens  is  capable  of,  let  him  call  at  591 
Broadway,  New  York,  and  see  a  frame  of 
six  photographs,  boudoir  size,  of  out-door 
groups  and  landscapes  made  by  Mr.  A.  C. 
Mclntyre  of  Brockville. 

We  never  remember  having  seen  any- 
thing finer  either  as  to  subject  or  execution. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  in  speaking  of  them  says,  "  I 
have  never  seen  or  used  a  finer  lens  than 
the  Platyscope." 
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Corrected  Formula  for  Mr.  Henderson's 
Precipitated  Gelatine  Emulsion. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Bulletin. 

Dear  Sir :  Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson  desiies 
me  to  have  published  the  following  as  the 
corrected  formula  for  his  emulsion  as  given 
before  the  Sept.  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Amateur  Photographers  : 

No.  i. 

Nelson's  No.  I  gelatine,    .     .  5  grs. 

Dis.  water  (slightly  warmed),  ih  oz. 

Brom.  of  potass,  (chem.  pure),  180  grs. 

Iodide  of  potass,  (chem.  pure),  2  grs. 

Alcohol,  (65)  O.  P.       .     .      .  i£  oz. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver,     ....     240  grs. 

Distilled  water,       ....        iA-oz. 

Alcohol, 1^  oz. 

Half  of  No.  2  is  converted  into  ammonia 
nitrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  1  oz.,  or 
enough  to  redissolve  the  precipitate,  and 
then  mixed  with  the  remaining  half.  The 
whole  is  next  added  to  the  bromized  gela- 
tine (No.  1.)  a  small  quantity  at  a  time. 

The  jar  is  now  placed  in  water  at  120° 
Fahr.,  240  grains  of  hard  gelatine  added 
and  melted,  and,  lastly,  10  ounces  of  alco 
hoi  warmed  to  90-  Fahr.  is  poured  in,  the 
whole  being  agitated  by  stirring  with  a  glass 
rod. 

The  emulsion  is  then  precipita  ed  into  a 
cake,  which  is  washed,  remehed  and   water 
and  thymol  added,  when  it  is  ready  for  use 
Yours  respectfully, 

F.  C.  Beach. 

See  also  description  of  an  improved  pro- 
cess as  follows  : 
Recent  modification  of  Henderson's  Precip 

itated    Process    for    making     Gelatine 

Emulsions. 

No.  1. 

Distilled  water,         ....          1  oz. 

Nelson's  No.  1  gelatine,   .     .         5  grs. 

Brom.  of  potass.,  chem.  pure,    180  " 

Iodide  of  potass.,          "  2   " 

The  above  is  heated  just  enough  to  melt 
the  gelatine ;  next  is  added — 

Alcohol, 4  ounces. 


No.  2. 
Distilled  water, 
Alcohol,       .... 
Nitrate  of  silver,    .     . 


1  oz. 

4  OZS. 

240  grs. 


Both  of  the  above  solutions  may  be  pre- 
pared by  day  or  gaslight. 

In  the  dark  room,  by  a  non  actinic  light, 
such  as  a  faint  ruby  light,  three-quarters  to 
one  ounce  of  ammonia,  880  U.  S.  standard, 
is  added  to  two  and  one -half  ounces  of  No. 
2.  which  converts  half  of  the  silver  solution 
into  ammoniated  silver.  This  is  next  mixed 
with  the  remaining  two  and  one-half  ounces 
of  No.  2,  and  the  whole  is  poured  into  No. 
1  and  well  stirred.  Bromide  of  silver  is 
thus  formed,  and  it  only  remains  to  raise  the 
temperature  and  add  gelatine  to  complete 
the  operation. 

The  emulsion,  in  a  beaker,  is  next  set 
into  a  water  bath,  the  temperature  of  which 
is  1200  F.,  and  240  grains  of  dry,  hard  gel- 
atine (Heinrich's)  is  added,  the  liquid  being 
continually  stirred  until  all  of  the  gelatine 
has  melted. 

It  is  then  set  away  to  cord,  an  1  in  a  short 
time  the  silver  and  gelatine  coagulate  at  the 
bottom  of  the  beaker  into  the  form  of  a 
cake.  The  alcohol,  about  8  ounces,  is  next 
poured  off  and  preserved  for  future  use. 

The  emulsion  cake  is  then  broken  up  into 
small  pieces  and  su  jected  to  a  two  or  three 
hours'  washing  in  constantly  changing  wa- 
ter; it  is  then  lemelted  by  means  of  the 
hot  water  bath  as  before  stated,  and  enough 
distilled  water  adied  to  increase  the  bulk 
up  to  from  eleven  and  one-half  to  fourteen 
and  one-half  ounces  ;  then — 

Thymol, 6  grains-. 

dissolved  in — 

Alcohol, 4  drams. 

is  added,  and  the  emulsion  s  complete  ; 
after  being  filtered  it  can  be  flowed  upon 
plates. 

If  it  is  desired  to  mix  up  a  small  batch, 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  pellicle  cake 
may  be  remelted,  and  the  proper  proportion 
of  water  and  thymol  added.  The  pellicle 
cake  will  retain  its  sensitive  qualities  for 
any  length  of  time  if  kept  in  the  dark. 
Some  of   the  advantages  of  the   process 
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are  that  successive  hatches  of  emulsions  of 
uniform  sensitiveness  can  be  made  wiih 
great  certainty  ;  emulsions  can  be  econom- 
ically made  ;  less  alcohol  is  required  ;  the 
gelatine  extracts  all  the  water  from  the  al- 
cohol, leaving  it  free  (or  nearly  so)  from  the 
nitrates,  which  will  be  found  crystallized  at 
the  top  of  the  pellicle  cake  ;  lastly,  the  al- 
cohol can  be  continually  used  over  and  over 
again  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  emulsification, 
provided  it  is  carefully  filtered  each  time  and 
added  to  the  silver  and  bromide  in  the  dark 
room,  and  allowance  made  for  the  ammonia 
it  contains. 

Paper  Negatives. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  and 
Provincial  Photographic  Association,  Mr. 
W.  Turner  gave  the  following  as  his  meth- 
od of  making  paper  uegatives  :  The  picture 
or  drawing  to  be  copied  is  made  translu- 
cent by  means  of  lard  diluted  with  turpen- 
tine— one  part  of  lard  to  three  of  turpen- 
tine. 

The  mixture  was  then  boiled  for  three 
minutes,  which  he  claimed  killed  the  grea>e, 
and  it  was  then  rubbed  over  the  drawing. 
When  surface  dry  the  drawing  was  placed 
in  a  printing  frame  with  sensitized  silver  pa- 
per, and  a  negative  made,  which  was  fixed 
in  an  old  hypo,  bath  rich  in  silver,  and  wash- 
ed in  the  usual  way. 

The  plain  paper  was  prepared  by  floating 
Saxe  paper  on  the  following  : 

Sodium  chloride,  .     .  200  grs. 

Gelatine,         30    " 

Water, '    .       20  ozs. 

Dissolve  the  gelatine  and  chloride  sep- 
arately, and  mix ;  float  three  minutes. 
When  dry,  sensitize  by  floating  01  .e  or  two 
minutes  on  the  following: 

Silver  nitrate, 1  ounce. 

Citric  acid) I  dram. 

Water, 14  ounces. 

He  stated  that  the  paper  would  keep 
good  for  six  weeks. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 

In  case  you  forget,  Mr.  H.  A.  Hyatt  of 
St.  Louts  has  removed  to  more  commodious 
quarters.     See  his  "ad."  on  the  first  page. 
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Fall   Lantern  Exhibition  of  the  Society 

of  Am  iteur  Photographers 

of  New  Yoik. 

On  the  30th  ult.  the  first  Fall  Lantern  ex- 
hibition of  this  Society  was  given  at  their 
rooms,  No.  1262  Broadway.  Despite  the 
disagreeable,  rainy  night,  there  was  a  large 
attendance,  several  ladies  being  among  the 
audience.  Mr.  Wm.  T.  Gregg  kindly  fur- 
nished two  of  his  lanterns,  and  successful' 
ly  manipulated  them.  A  variety  of  slides 
were  shown 

Mr.    Randall    Spaulding   exhibited  a   se- 
ries  of  Arizona  and  Colorado  views  made  . 
by  him  a  year  or   two  ago  on  a  geological 
and  botanical    trip    in   the    West,  some  of 
which   were  admired  for  the  grotesqueness  , 
of  the  scenery- 
Several    slides    from    negatives   made  by 
Mr.   R.    A.    C.  Smith    with    the    Detective 
camera  were  interesting  and  life-like. 

Mr.  E   L.  Wilson,   of    Philadelphia,  con-  - 
ttibuted  four  slides  of  the  exhibition  build- 
ings   at     New    Orleans.      Their    mammoth 
proportions  were  cleariy  shown. 

Mr.  George  G.  Rockwo>»d  had  some 
wet  plate  slides  from  negatives  of  interest- 
ing bits  of  scenery  around  New  York,  which 
were  good. 

Some  of  the  best  slides  of  the  evening 
were  those  contributed  by  Messrs.  James  B. 
Metcalf,  Mr.  Jame>  E.  Biush  and  Mr.  D. 
Wright.  Mr.  Metcaif  had  used  Anthony's 
transparency  plates,  the  others  Carbutt's- 
albumen  and  A  plate. 

Views  of  Mr.  Munn's  Rustic    Bridge  at 
Llewellyn   Park,  and   the   entrance    to    the 
Park,  by  Mr.  Metcalf,  were  commended  for. 
their  clearness. 

Messrs.  Brush  and  Wright's  views 
around  Seabright,  N.  J  ,  of  some  of  the 
fine  residences  at  that  point,  and  of  bath- 
ing scenes,  were  particularly  admired. 

Several  slides  were  contributed  by  Mr. 
Levison,  of  Cooper  Union,  which  com- 
prised instantaneous  views  and  groups. 

Mr.  R.  Baker  furnished  slides  of  church 
architecture,  which  elicited  favorable  com- 
ment. 

Mr.   H.  J.  Newton  supplied  a  number  of 
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slides  made  on  his  bro mo- collodion  emul- 
sion plates. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  bits  of  landscape 
work  were  shown  in  slides  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bartholomew.  He  also  exhibited  a  slide 
from  a  negative  made  by  contact  with  a 
steel  engraving  without  a  camera,  which 
was  very  distinct  and  clear. 

The  lantern  afforded  much  instruction  to 
those  who  were  beginners  at  lantern  slide 
making,  as  they  were  enabled  to  judge  of 
the  necessary  qualities  required  in  a  good 
slide. 

Among  the  audience  were  several  prom- 
inent gentlemen,  including  Mr.  York,  a 
member  of  the  British  Association  of  Sci 
ence,  and  also  a  large  manulacturer  of  lan- 
tern slides  in  England. 

In  conversation  with  President  Beach, 
he  remarked  that  he  had  secured  some  300 
negatives  of  American  scenery  and  other 
points  of  interest  during  his  stay  here,  and 
that  his  establishment  turned  out  80,000 
slides  annually.  He  promised  to  send  the 
Society,  on  his  return  to  England,  a  series 
of  slides  from  his  negatives  of  points  in  and 
about  New  York,  and  before  his  return 
would  endeavor  to  be  pre=ent  at  one  of  the 
society's  meetings. 

The  exhibition  passed  off  very  pleasant- 
ly, the  new  arrangement  of  the  seats  under 
the  management  of  Mr.  H.  V.  Parsell  be- 
ing quite  satislactory  to  all  present. 

The  Society  is  to  purchase  a  lantern  of 
its  own  very  soon,  and  a  competitive  ex- 
hibition of  lanterns  by  different  manufactur- 
ers is  talked  of.  A  proposition  to  inaugu- 
rate an  exchange  of  lantern  slides  among 
the  various  amateur  societies  is  to  be  con- 
sidered. 


The  Bulletin  for  1885. 

The  Bulletin  for  1885  is  now  in  order. 
Subscriptions  will  be  received  at  once,  and 
those  who  are  not  already  subscribers  will 
receive  an  additional  number  by  sending  us 
theh  names  immediately.  In  the  case  of 
ordering  indirectly  through  a  dealer  we  shall 
be  equally  well  pleased.  Two  dollars  with 
illustration,  one  without. 


Coloring  Transparencies  and  Photo- 
graphic Cards. 

Mr.  E.  Edwards  says:  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  prepare  the  paint.-.  Get 
from  any  wholesale  chemist  a  small  quantity 
of  different  aniline  colors  or  dyes,  and  dis- 
solve them  separately  in  spirits  of  wine, 
gradually  adding  the  spirit  until  all  is  dis- 
solved;  dilute  by  about  its  own  bulk  of  wa- 
ter, and  add  ox-gall  until  the  colors  flow 
smoothly  from  a  camel's-hair  brush  over 
glazed  paper  :  when  this  has  been  attained 
the  colors  are  ready  for  use,  and  the  paint- 
ing may  be  commenced.  It  is  advisable  for 
the  beginner  to  commence  with  a  portion  of 
the  transparency  which  has  the  smallest  sur- 
face of  the  same  color,  as  it  requires  a  little 
practice  to  lay  on  an  even  coat  on  a  large 
surface,  such  as  the  sky  or  sea.  If  the  col- 
or is  piled  on  by  degrees  wi;h  dilute  color  it 
renders  the  laying  on  of  a  smoother  coat 
much  easier.  It  is  as  well  to  give  the 
transparency  a  coat  of  varnish  when  the 
coloring  is  completed  and  quite  dry.  For 
coloring  cards  the  colors  should  be  laid  on 
very  dilute  (especially  the  flesh  color),  and 
in  successive  washes  until  the  desired  color 
has  been  attained.  The  colors  most  useful 
are:  Lemon-yellow,  green,  orange,  red, 
blue,  violet. 

For  flesh  color — lemon-yellow  and  red. 
For  different  shades  of  green — lemon-yellow 
and  blue.  For  lilac  and  purple — violet  and 
red.     For  jewelry  and  fair  hair — orange. 

The  commonest  water  color  brushes  will 
do.—  Scientific  American. 


Hoid  to  Photograph  Microscopic  Objuts 
is  the  title  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  and 
valuable  series  of  articles  that  have  recently 
appeared  in  these  pages.  They  are  publish- 
ed in  the  form  of  lessons  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  I.  H.  Jennings,  who  has  very  ably  and 
lucidly  described  the  delicate  operations  of 
photo- micrography.  "We  propose  to  issue 
these  chapters  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that 
those  who  have  not  seen  them  in  the  Bul- 
letin may  have  a  copy.  They  are  hand- 
somely illustrated,  and  will  be  duly  adver- 
tised. 
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Gelatine  Emulsion,  Exposed  to  Sunlight. 
Loses  its  Solubility 
in  Water. 

BY   V.   SCHUMANN. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  gelatine  plate 
developed  with  pyrogallic  acid  will  lose  its 
solubility  in  hot  water.  Similar  observa- 
tions were  made  when  the  plate  was  ex- 
posed to  sunlight   only  without  developing. 

This  heretofore  unknown  condition  I  ob- 
served first  on  wet  chloro-iodide  of  gelatine 
that  had  been  standing  in  the  window  for 
some  hours.  The  upper  film  could  not  be 
brought  into  a  liquid  state  even  by  coniin 
ued  boiling  in  hot  water.  A  skin  had 
formed  that  even  after  immersion  in  water 
for  several  days  and  repeated  cooking  re- 
sisted its  action  and  remained  unchanged. 
I  kept  this  emulsion  skin  afterwards  for 
some  time  in  water,  but  could  not  observe 
any  decomposition. 

Whether  the  change  in  the  gelatine  was 
due  to  the  action  of  light  or  air  I  discover- 
ed by  filling  three  dishes  with  different  gel- 
atine emulsions  and  exposing  them  to  sun- 
light. The  set  film  I  had  covered  in  the 
middle  with  a  strip  of  tinfoil,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  light  was  securely  shut  off  from  the 
covered  surface.  After  an  exposure  to  sun- 
light for  about  two  hours,  I-  cut  out  small 
pieces  from  each— the  covered  and  the  un- 
covered film — and  put  these  into  an  evap- 
orating dish  filled  with  cold  water.  After 
heating,  the  non  exposed  emulsion  dissolved 
rapidly  and  completely,  while  the  lighted 
or  exposed  emulsion  dissolved  only  to  the 
upper  film,  which  remained  as  a  fine  skin. 
This  skin  showed  a  remarkable  elasticity; 
it  could  be  stretched  five  or  six  limes  its 
length  without  tearing,  and  would  stand  con 
tinued  boiling  in  hot  water  without  any  dis- 
advantage. 

The  three  dishes  remained  in  the  light, 
and  during  eight  days  I  made  repeated 
trials  to  dissolve  it,  and  always  with  the 
same  result. 

After  this  I  treated  twelve  other  kinds 
of  gelatine  emulsions,  which  contained  Ag 
CI,  Ag,  Br,  Agl,  and  their  mixtures,  in  the 
same  manner  and  have  always  found  that 


the  surface  of  set  emulsion  loses  it!    olubil- 
ity  in   water  when  exposed  sufficiently  to 

light. 

The  washed  gelatine  emulsion  will  soon 
decompose  when  kept  without  any  antisep- 
tics. Iodized  gelatine,  for  instance,  became 
liquid  at  a  temperature  of  18  to  20°  C.  in 
four  to  six  days.  The  wet  emulsion,  when 
exposed  to  light,  shows  an  entirely  different 
condition.  I  have  exposed  to  light  six 
baihs  with  different  mixtures  of  chloride 
and  iodide  of  gelatine — tinted  also  with 
eosine—  for  several  days  and  then  removed 
to  the  dark  room.  There  they  are  now 
and  have  remained  for  several  weeks,  and 
do  not  show  any  tendency  to  become  liquid. 
Undoubtedly  the  chloride,  freed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sun,  has  here  an  antiseptic  effect, 
part  of  the  same  being  retained  by  the  wet 
emulsion.  Possibly  the  iodine  may  also 
contribute  to  its  preservation,  because  all 
experiments  made  repeatedly  with  pure  io- 
dide of  gelatine  gave  rise  to  a  decomposi- 
tion of  the  iodide  of  silver.  After  contin- 
ued exposure  in  sunlight  the  odor  of  iodine 
became  very  distinct ;  and  the  change  in 
color  of  the  emulsion,  and  also  the  appear- 
ance of  a  number  of  blackish- brown  dots 
and  circular  spots  pointed  likewise  to  a  de- 
composition of  the  iodide  of  silver. 

It  is  not  only  the  wet  gelatine  emulsion 
but  also  the  dry  which  loses  its  solubilty  in 
water  by  exposure.  I  exposed  a  gelatine 
plate  under  a  negative  from  one  to  one 
and  one  half  hours  in  sunlight,  put  the 
plate  into  a  water  bath,  healed  and  fixed 
the  same,  washed  and  dried  it.  The  pale 
violet  negative  showed  a  distinct  relief  and 
fine  grain.  I  have  repeated  this  experiment 
and  observed  the  formation  of  a  relief,  and 
not  only  after  fixing,  but  also  after  soak- 
ing the  exposed  plate.  My  gelatine  plates 
being  prepared  without  any  extra  mechanical 
appliances,  it  happened  easily  that  the  gel- 
atine skin  was  destroyed  by  overheating  of 
the  water  bath.  Bubbles  would  form,  and 
the  film  floated  in  small  pieces.  But  even 
in  such  a  case  it  can  be  easily  recognized 
that  the  emulsion  has  lost  its  solubility. 

How  long  set  gelatine  can  be  preserved 
by  exposure  to  light,  to  what  extent  the  sec- 
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ondary  action  of  light  observed  by  me  will 
penetrate  the  emulsion,  and  what  quantity 
would  be  unfit  for  a  secondary  preparation 
of  plates  I  have  not  been  able  to  determine 
as  yet,  but  I  intend,  to  continue  my  experi- 
ments as  soon  as  the  sunlight  will  admit.* 


About  the  Durability  of  the  Bromide  of 
Silver  Gelatine  Dry  Plates. 

.;:  BY    H.   BOLITSKI. 

Soon  after  the  introduction  of  dry  plates 
it  was  affirmed  that  they  would  remain  un- 
changed for  years,  and,  as  it  appeared  at 
that  time,  correctly.  Some  time  later  the 
fact  was  published  by  several  photographic 
periodicals  that  plates  preserved  for  two  or 
three  years  were  found  in  just  as  good  con- 
dition as  newly  prepared  ones.  From  my  own 
experience  I  may  say  that  I  found  plates  to 
be  in  the  same  condition  after  keeping  them 
for  eighteen  months.  But  since  the  sensitive- 
ness of  plates  has  been  materially  increased, 
observations  have  been  made  which  show 
that  plates  working  excellent  and  clear 
while  fresh  gave  foggy  and  faint  pictures 
after  being  kept  for  a  short  time  In  some 
cases  a  week  is  even  sufficient  to  change  the 
plates,  although  it  generally  requires  months 
and  years. 

Fogging  of  the  plates  over  the  whole 
surface  is  comparatively  rare,  but  very  often 
and  almost  in  every  case  a  darkening  of 
the  edges  takes  place,  which  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  plates,  their  age  or  place 
of  storage,  is  either  confined  to  the  outer 
edge  or  otherwise  covers  the  greater  part 
of  the  surface.  Such  plates,  with  defective 
edges  only  and  good  in  the  middle,  can  be 
used  as  well  as  fresh  ones,  but  when  this 
darkening  effect  has  once  commenced  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  course  of  time 
the  darkened  edges  will  increase  in  size  and 
fog  the  entire  plate,  making  it  useless.  To 
form  a  correct  idea,  and  not  being  satisfied 
with  my  previous  experience  and  the  com- 
munications of  some  friends,  a  short  time 
ago  I  tried  several  lots  of  dry  plates  that  I 

f  Translated  by  H.  D.  for  the  Bulletin. 


had  in  my  possessions  a  good  while,  well 
wrapped  up  and  kept  in  a  dry  place.  Al- 
most every  one  of  these  plates  showed  a 
more  or  less  darkening  of  the  edges,  some 
of  them  over  an  inch  in  width,  and  those 
particular  plates  were  known  to  be  of  an 
excellent  quality. 

The  middle  was  still  clear.  The  less 
sensitive  plates  seemed  to  be  in  the  best 
state  of  preservation  ;  one  kind,  of  ordinary 
sensitiveness,  was  after  a  storage  of  three 
years  somewhat  foggy,  but  still  in  condition 
to  be  used.  All  the  plates  showed  the 
marks  of  the  pasteboard  or  paper  frames. 

It  is  clear  that  these  observations  are  in 
the  highest  degree  disagreeable  to  the  man- 
ufacturer of  the  plates,  as  well  as  to  the 
purchaser,  having  caused  losses  and  dissatis- 
faction to  both.  The  purchaser  accused  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  latter  again  the  pur- 
chaser of  ignorance,  and  truly  both  weie  in- 
nocent. 

But,  to  answer  the  above  correctlv,  we 
have  to  find  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and,  if  suc- 
cessfully found,  we  will  be  enabled  to  re- 
move the  evil  it-elf. 

Let    us  consider  our  case  pretty   closely, 

and  we  will  find  that  the  foregoing  is  not 

entirely  new    to  us.      The  old  wet  process 

had  a  gcod  many  similar  obstacles.      If  we 

exclude   a  premature  action  of  light  upon 

i  the  sensitive  plates,  which  as  a  natural  con- 

I  sequence    would    produce  fog,  we    have    to 

'  mention  five  principal  points  not  to  be  lost 

sight  of.      These  are  : 

i.    High  sensitiveness. 

2.  Reducing  materi.il,  not  belonging  to 
the  sensitive  him. 

3.  Bad  air 

4.  Moisture. 

5.  Time. 

Regarding  No.  1  we  would  say  that,  to 
reach  a  high  or  the  highest  sensitiveness 
that  can  be  produced  by  any  method,  had 
its  difficulties  in  the  wet  process,  requiring 
the  purest  of  chemicals,  and  as  much  as 
possible  neutrality  in  the  collodion  and  the 
silver  bath.  If  the  latter  was  in  the  least 
too  alcoholic  fog  would  appear,  provided 
that  no  other  matter  injurious  to  the  pro- 
cess would  combine  with  the  sensitive  plate. 
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Something    similar    we    have    wilh   the    dry 
plate. 

Dr.  Eder  says  about  this  in  liis  work,  page 

55- 

"  All  effortj  made  to  obtain  highly  sensi 
tive  emulsions  lead  finally  to  the  origination 
of  fog.  Now  that  plates  prepared  with  the 
most  sensitive  bromide  of  silver  emulsion, 
even  if  free  from  fog  in  a  fresh  state — or,  to 
be  more  correct,  having  only  a  slight  and 
harmless  veil — require  only  a  trivial  cause  to 
render  them  more  or  less  foggy,  is  very  easi- 
ly understood,  the  extremely  sensitive  gran- 
ules of  bromide  of  silver  to  light  being 
just  as  sensitive  towards  other  reducing 
agents,  as  practical  experience  has  taught 
us.  If  plates  of  medium  sensitiveness,  with 
not  fully  ripe  bromide  of  silver,  and  such  of 
the  highest  sensitiveness,  where  the  bromide 
of  silver  has  passed  completely  into  the 
grain,  should  be  placed  in  the  same  box, 
the  latter  will. spoil  after  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  while  the  former  will  remain  in 
good  condition.  To  find  the  causes  of  this 
change  shall  be  the  subject  for  our  next 
consideration. 

We  might  mention  here  that  presumably 
the  bromide  of  silver  during  ripening  passes 
from  the  amorphous  into  the  crystalline 
condition,  in  which  it  possesses  not  only 
the  highest  sensitiveness,  but  also  less  sensi- 
tiveness against  many  other  materials.  The 
condition  of  many  other  borlies  led  me  to 
this  supposition,  and  supported  by  this  idea 
I  have  succeeded  in  producing  the  most  sen- 
sitive bromide  of  silver  emulsion  with  finer 
grain  than  it  ordinarily  possesses. 

That  certain  organic  matter  existing  or 
originating  in  some  kinds  of  gelatine  cause 
an  immediate  formation  of  fog  is  a  well 
known  fact,  but  it  is  also  just  as  certain 
that  this  reducing  matter  may  have  its  origin 
upon  plates  already  made  ;  the  best  proof 
of  this  being  the  large  foggy  spots  in  the 
middle  of  the  plates,  while  the  outer  edges 
remain  completely  clear.  These  spots  orig- 
inate when  the  uniform  drying  process  of 
the  plates  has  been  disturbed,  some  parts 
remaining  moist  for  a  longer  time,  or  when 
they  dry  under  a  sudden  change  of  higher 
temperature.      In  both  cases  decomposition 


1. ikes   place    upon   the  yd    moisl    portion 

ol  the  plates,  which  lias  a  reducing  ac- 
tion upon  the»l>romide  of  silver.  The  fact 
that  most  kinds  of  gelatine  which  furnish, 
without  any  previous  preparation,  only  a 
streaky  emulsion,  will  give  good  results 
when  previously  well  washed,  proves  that 
many  kinds  of  gelatine  already  contain  re- 
ducing matter.  This  washing,  which  I  ap- 
plied in  December,  1882,  for  the  first  time, 
for  a  year  and  a  half  I  considered  to  be  an 
infallible  means,  but  in  the  spring  of  1884  I 
was  convinced  that  there  exist  some  kinds 
of  gelatine  where  it  is  of  no  use,  and  which 
contain  reducing  matter  that  cannot  be 
washed  out  by  cold  water. 

(to  be  continued.  ) 


Photograph  of  a  Tornado. 

M.  J.  De  Wolf  has  for  sale  a  number  of 
photographs  of  a  tornado  which  passed  22 
miles  west  of  Howard,  Miner  County,  Da- 
kota, upon  the  28th  of  last  August,  killing 
many  people  and  destroying  much  property 
in  its  path.  F.  N.  Robinson,  of  Howard, 
chanced  to  be  taking  some  instantaneous 
photographs,  when  the  tornado  very  fortu- 
nately came  into  range  of  the  camera  and 
was  successfully  photographed,  the  achieve- 
ment being  the  first  of  the  kind  ever  accom- 
plished. The  photographs  represent  a  black 
twisting,  veitical,  aerial  spout,  at  the  top 
and.  bottom  of  which  is  a  confused  mass, 
cloud-like  in  appearance.  Prof.  E.  S.  Hol- 
den,  Director  of  the  Washburn  Observatory , 
who  has  examined  the  photographs  with 
considerable  interest,  is  satisfied  that  they 
are  genuine,  and  that  the  slight  retouching 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected  has  not 
materially  detracted  from  their  authentic 
character. — From  the  Madison  (Wis.)  Join'- 
nal,  Nov.  19. 


Our  new  (the  latest)  catalogue  of  photo- 
graphic materials  is  just  issued. 


*  Translated  from  Deutsche  Photographen  Zeit- 
ungby  H.  D. 
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Exposition  Jottings. 

[From  our  New  Orleans  Correspondent  ] 

In  choosing  the  above  caption  for  a 
series  of  light,  chatty  notes  about  the  great 
World's  Fair,  soon  to  open  here  in  New 
Orleans,  I  do  it  with  intention  of  not  being 
limited  to  any  one  line  of  thought,  either 
fact  or  fancy  ;  and  although  I  shall  make 
photography  and  art  the  prominent  topics, 
I  intend  to  talk  of  everything  which  inter 
ests  me,  and  which  therefore  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  presuming  will  interest  your 
readers.  The  notes  of  preparation  For  the 
great  Exposition  are  sounding  on  all  sides, 
and  over  two  thousand  men  are  at  work  in 
the  grounds  and  on  the  immense  buildings, 
yet  it  is  doubtful  if  they  can  he  ready  in 
time.  It  is  already  rumored  that  the  open 
ing  will  be  postponed  till  Dec  16th,  osten- 
sibly to  have  President  Arthur  here,  but 
really  because  they  cannot  be  ready  before 
that. 

The  conviction  that  a  great  many  people 
are  coming  next  winter  has  stirred  the  city 
to  unwonted  animation. 

New  Orleans  is  being  cleaned  and  paint- 
ed and  furbished  and  furnished  as  she  has 
not  been  for  many  a  year.  Unused  bouses 
are  opened  up  and  refitted  ;  unused  rooms 
are  cleaned,  brightened  up  and  furnished, 
and  a  general  disposition  shown,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  t<>  be  in  good  shape 
to  receive  their  visitors  and  make  them 
comfortable.  And  although  of  course  there 
is  behind  it  a  legitimate  desire  for  gain, 
there  is  also  a  large  element  of  that  well- 
known,  warm-hearted  Southern  hospitality 
which  will  heartily  welcome,  and  kindly 
entertain  all  comers,  beyond  what  is  entered 
in  the  bill. 

New  Orleans  has  grown  from  different 
causes,  and  is  governed  by  different  motives 
from  almost  any  other  city.  It  has  scarcely 
any  local  support. 

The  surrounding  country  is  sparsely  in- 
habited, and  there  is  no  large  town  within  a 
radius  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles.  New 
Orleans  stands  at  the  great  natural  gate- 
way to  the  broad  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, like   a  giant  sentinel,  to  receive  and 


deliver  its  vast  commerce.  She  produces 
nothing.  She  simply  handles  the  produc- 
tions of  others.  She  is  a  city  of  merchants, 
and  but  for  railroads  would  be  a  city  of 
merchant  princes.  Everything  in  the  queer 
and  quaint  old  city  is  new  and  strange  to 
me,  as  it  will  be  to  any  who  come,  for  I  am 
but  a  few  days  here  for  the  first  time.  But 
it  does  not  take  long  to  see  that  New  Or- 
leans is  a  city  of  curious  paradoxes. 

Peop'e  wl  o  disembark  here,  instead  of 
going  up  the  river  bank  go  down  the  levee 
into  the  city  ;  there  they  find  the  sewers, 
open  streams  of  water  on  each  side  of  the 
streets,  and  running  rapidly  away  from 
the  river  instead  of  to  it.  The  wells  are 
built  up  twenty,  thirty,  sometimes  fifty  feet 
in  the  air.  instead  of  being  dug  down  into 
the  earth.  They  have  no  cellars  and  no 
graves.  The  dead  are  stored  above  ground, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  it.  The  ceme- 
teries are  veritable  "cities  of  the  dead." 
Each  tomb  is  a  little  house  about  6  x  8  or 
8  x  io  feet  with  gable  and  roof,  moulded 
cornice  and  pillared  wall,  ranged  in  streets 
and  squares  like  any  town. 

All  Saints'  Day  has  just  passed,  before 
which  each  year  all  these  tombs  are  clean- 
ed and  painted  like  the  houses  of  the  living, 
and  on  that  day  the  whole  city  goes  en 
masse  to  carry  flowers  and  beautiful  orna- 
ments, lighted  lamps,  and  burning  candles, 
to  adorn  the  homes  of  the  departed.  It  is 
a  strange  feeling  to  enter  the  cemetery, 
like  the  gates  of  a  walled  city,  and  pass 
with  the  crowd  along  those  narrow  streets 
compact  with  houses  but  little  taller  than 
our  heads.  We  could  imagine  it  a  city  in 
Liliput  invaded  by  giants.  No  wonder 
the  little  people  keep  closed  doors  and  si- 
lent houses  ;  we  can  fancy  them  trembling 
within,  peeping  out  with  scared  eyes  upon 
their  huge  invaders.  But  such  fancies  were 
only  for  us  strangers.  The  people  evident- 
ly held  the  day  in  deep  reverence,  and  came 
with  tributes  of  earnest  affection  for  the  in- 
mates of  those  silent  dwellings,  and  impress- 
ed us  with  profound  respect  for  the  custom 
and  the  people  who  keep  it  sacred.  In  short, 
the  people  of  New  Orleans  are  sincere,  po- 
lite, generous  and    hospitable.     Come   and 
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see  the  great  Exp  tsition  they  ire  preparing 
for  you.  an  I  give  them  a  benefit.  They 
deserve  it. 

Anthony's  New  Transparency  Dry  Plates. 
In  resp   use  to  the  following  invitation  — 

Hi>s  ion,  ( )ci    24,  1884. 

"  With  the  object  of  demonstrating  the 
method  of  obtaining  the  best  lantern  and 
window  pictures  from  the  Gelatino  chloride 
Transparency  Plates,  a  meeiing  will  be  held 
at  the  Rooms  of  Mr.  C.  F.  Conly,  No.  465 
Washington  Street,  on  Tuesday  the  28th 
inst.  at  8  p.  m. 

"The  development  of  dry  plates  general- 
ly v\ill  be  a  subject  of  discussion. 

"Your  presence  and  aid  in  making  this 
gathering  successful  and  instructive  is  re- 
spectfully requested  by 

David  Cooper." 
A  large  number  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
fessionals and  amateurs  of  Boston  and  vi 
cinity,  and  several  representatives  of  the 
press,  were  gathered  at  the  time  and  place 
appointed.  They  were  received  by  Mr. 
Conly,  whose  generous  desire  to  aid  in  any 
effort  to  impart  information  on  the  subject 
of  photography  prompted  him  to  offer  the 
use  of  his  reception  room  and  excellently 
appointed  operating  department  of  his  stu- 
dio for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Cooper  opened  the  meeting  by 
thanking  those  who  attended  for  the  en- 
couragement afforded  by  their  presence, 
which  considering  the  state  of  the  weather 
was  a  proof  of  the  deep  interest  taken  in 
anything  relative  to  photographic  progress. 

Reference  was  then  made  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposed  demonstration,  attention 
being  particularly  directed  to  the  Anthony 
Transparency  Plate  and  its  remarkable 
characteristics — notably,  absolute  transpar- 
ency in  the  lights,  exquisite  tone  and  great 
softness  and  brilliancy. 

On  a  rack  in  the  show-case  were  arranged 
several  negatives  made  on  the  Eastman 
special  plates.  These  were  handed  around 
for  inspection,  and  received  a  tribute  of 
general  admiration.  Next  came  a  number 
of  exquisite  transparencies  made  from  the 
negatives   shown  on    the    Anthony   Trans- 


parency   Plates.      They   at;  1  it    at- 

tention, and     many    interesting    que 
were  asked  and  answered  on  the  subject  of 

this  beautiful  branch  of  the  art.  The  oc- 
casion was  improved  by  Mr.  Conly  in  pay- 
ing a  proper  tribute  ot  respect  to  the  genius 
of  the  veteran  photographer,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Roche,  so  widely  known,  whose  efforts  in 
behalf  of  advancement  have  proved  so  suc- 
cessful and  valuable.  The  audience  were 
informed  that  the  plates  in  question  were 
manufactured  under  his  special  supervision. 
These  remarks  weie  full  .wed  by  a  murmur 
of  assent,  not  loud  but  deep,  wdiich  told  as 
plainly  as  woids  could  how  much  he  was  held 
in  admiration  by  his  brethren  of  the  craft. 

A  discussion  on  the  subject  of  dry  plate 
development  generally  was  declared  in  or- 
der, and  immcdiaiely  this  ever-interesting 
topic  brought  forth  much  valuable  inform- 
ation by  the  general  interchange  of  experi- 
ence. 

A  point  of  great  value  to  instantaneous 
workers  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Cooper 
through  negatives  shown,  and  was  to  this 
effect :  Plate>  that  have  been  e-vposed  very 
rapidly  may  be  made  to  produce  an  image 
(if  the  plate  is  thoroughly  washed  previous 
to  development,)  twice  as  well  timed  as 
would  bt  the  case  were  the  developer  pour- 
ed on  the  unwashed  plate.  This  was  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  that  the  water  re- 
moved the  restraining  influences  of  the 
bromine  liberated  by  the  light  on  exposure. 

Several  gentlemen  present  declared  that 
they  had  noticed  this  peculiarity,  but  had 
regarded  it  as  accidental,  and  never  consid- 
ered the  reason  why. 

Those  present  were  then  invited  to  the 
dark-room  to  witness  a  demonstration  on 
the  transparency  plate,  and  in  sections  took 
their  stations  to  note  the  result.  Several 
excellent  examples  were  produced,  after 
which  all  retired  feeling  thoroughly  satisfied 
with  the  instructive  and  agreeable  manner 
in  which  the  evening  had  been  passed. 

After  returning  thanks  to  Mr.  Conly  and 
Mr.  Wilfred  French,  of  B.  French  &  Co., 
for  their  kind  assistance  in  rendering  the 
gathering  a  success,  the  meeting  closed  at 
10.45  p-  M- 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

[Fkom  our  London  Correspondent  ] 
The  Mercurial  Intensifying  Process. — 
This  method  of  uoiking  has  long  been  re- 


garded as  unsatisfactory,  but  by  using  a  so- 
lution of  sulphite  of  soda  instead  of  ammo- 
nia for  darkening  the  image  (after  bleaching 
with  mercuric  chloride)  a  decided  step  in 
advance  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  I 


r 


■|Ht    BUTTEKCUI.       (shE   NEXT    PAGE.) 

see  by  a  recent  issue  of  the  Photographic  I  investigators.  Scolik  of  Vienna  has  work- 
Arezus  that  the  experience  of  Mr.  F.  C.  ed  with  the  intensifyiig  method  in  question, 
Beach  quite  coincides  with  that  of  European    but  I  find  that  instead  of  whitening  the  neg- 
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ative  in  a  simple  solution  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride he  uses  :i  solution  also  containing  bro- 
mide of  potassium,  and,  moreover,  lie  finds 
il  advantageous  to  use  a  very  dilute  prepa- 
ration.* 

The  Photographic  Exhibition.— Qr\  the 
whole  the  present  exhibition  is  considered  a 
good  one,  but  there  has  been  much  unrea- 
sonable complaint    against    the  judges,  be- 


cause,  in  conridei  al  ion  of  tl  rl  istii 

merit  of  certain  pictures,  the)  overlooked 
certain  technical  defect*  In  connection 
with  this  exhibition,  a  new  fen  me  has  been 

introduced  by  the  Photographic  Nnus- - 
many  of  the  pictures  being  reproduced  as 
Meisenbach  blocks  and  printed  along  with 
the  letter- pi  ess,  The  Meisenbach  blocks 
appear  to  very  nearly  resemble  those  made 


by  the  method  of  Mr.  Fred  E.  Ives,  ami  al- 
though the  Meisenbach  Company  do  not 
state  by  what  method  they  work,  one  is 
not  likely  to  be  far  out  in  conjecturing  that 
it  is  some  modification  or  form  of  the  gen- 
eral principle  first  enunciated  by  Mr.  Ives. 
I  am  enabled  to  send  you  two  of  the  blocks, 


*  This  formula    will  be  found  in   full  elsewhere. 
See  p.  ;  44. — Ed. 


the  first  represents  one  of  Messrs.  G.  West 
&  Sons  yacht  pictures,  and  sho  s  '.he  yacht 
"  Buttercup  "  scudding  ah  ng  at  full  speed 
under  a  brisk  wind,  and  the  second  block 
which  I  send  is  one  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  R.  H.  Lord,  of  Cambridge.  It  rep- 
resents  a  scene  from  the  "Birds"  of 
Aristophanes,  as  recently  performed  at  Cam- 
bridge. The  picture  represents  the  adven- 
turer Teithetairos  (Mr.  M.  R.  James)  en- 
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deavoring  to  persuade  the  Hoopoe  (Mr.  F.. 
R.  Pryor)  to  establish  the  aerial  bird-city, 
which  should  in  time  govern  both  gods  and 
men  ;  but  the  Hoopoe  looks  very  doubtful 
as  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  nil  hough 
he  ultimately  yields  to  the  persuasive  lalenis 
of  Peithetairos. 

A  Simple  and  Effectual  Shutter.  —  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  So<  iety 
Mr.  F.  W.  Hart  called  attention  to  a  shut- 
ter which  he  had  received  from  Belgium. 
It  is  made  by  Jonniaux  of  Liege,  and  con- 
sists of  a  flap,  A,  provided  with  a  needle, 
B,  placed  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  sec- 
tional diagram.  Over  the  needle  B  is 
r-iv,  the  ring  F,  this  ling  being  at- 

tached to  a  hinged  piece  C. 
The  hinged  piece  C  is  lifted  by 
the  air  ball  D,  which  expands 
under  the  influence  of  air  forced 
in  through  the  lube  E.  If  the 
flap  is  only  lifted  until  it  is  in  a 
horizontal  position,  the  ring  re- 
mains on  the  needle;  but  if 
lifted  beyond  this  position  the 
ring  passes  over  the  end  of  the 
needle  and  the  flap  clones  im- 
mediately. If  a  spring  is  at 
tached  to  the  flap  an  evposure 
as  short  as  one- twentieth  of  a 
second  may  be  made. 

The  shutter  in  question  was 
handed  round  and   all    present 

□    r.  were  pleased  with  the  ease  and 

quietness  with  which  it  work- 
ed, and  there  is  no  shock  until 
the  flap  finally   closes. 

Toning. — Mr  W.  M.  Ashman,  who  is 
well  known  as  a  photographer  having  had 
great  experience  both  in  America  and  in 
England,  has  given  us  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  toning,  and  he  points  out  that 
although  it  is  very  advisable  to  remove  all 
traces  of  free  silver  by  washing  in  ordinary 
cases,  an  especial  exception  is  permitted 
when  dealing  with  prints  from  weak  or 
under-exposed  negatives,  it  being  found 
that  such  plates  yield  pictures  of  better 
tone  when  a  little  silver  is  left  in  the  pa- 
per. 

The  Improved  Oxy- hydrogen  Microscope. 


— Messrs  Swift  &  Co.,  who  are  well  known 
as  makers  of  high  class  microscopes,  have 
just  introduced  a  form  of  oxy-hydrogen  mi- 
croscope which  possesses  notable  advantages 
over  the  older  instruments,  and  Mr.  I.  H. 
Jennings,  the  eminent  photo- micrographer, 
strongly  recommends  this  apparatus  for 
photographic  purposes  when  enlargements 
are  required  from  microscopic  objects. 
The  following  description  and  sketch  are 
taken  from  the  journal  of  the  Microscopic 
Society  : 

This  apparatus  is  suitable  for  use  with 
ordinary  objectives  from  4  in.  to  £  in.  The 
gas  jet  can  be  regulated  for  either  parallel 
or  convergent  light  without  the  necessity  of 
opening  the  lantern,  it  being  mounted  on 
an  independent  pillar  2  in.  from  the  back, 
and  fitted  to  adjust  to  or  from  the  condens- 
ing lenses  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
perforated  metal  base  renders  it  very  light, 
and  also  allows  the  passage  of  a  free  current 
of  air,  so  that  the  lantern  is  kept  as  cool  as 
possible.  There  are  three  screws,  upon 
which  the  whole  is  supported,  to  finally  ad- 
just the  disc  of  light.  The  tube  into 
which  the  convergent  lenses,  polariscope, 
and  stop-lens  fit  is  cut  open  for  the  purpose 
of  easily  dropping  these  pieces  into  posi- 
tion. This  opening  is  covered  with  a  re- 
volving segment  of  tube,  similar  to  the 
breech  action  of  the  Martini  rifle. 

The  stage  has  rectangular  motions  by 
cams  which  are  moved  by  the  milled  heads 
at  the  back  of  the  stage,  and  the  clip  hold- 
ing the  object  will  equally  clamp  the  thin- 
nest slide  or  a  thick  zoophyte  trough  ;  the 
ciip  is  lifted  by  turning  the  milled  head. 
The  coarse  focussing  is  by  rack  and  pinion, 
and  the  fine  adjustment  is  similar  in  con- 
struction to  that  of  the  ordinary  Hartnack 
microscope.  The  alum  trough  for  stopping 
the  heat  rays  can  be  ustd  behind  the  con- 
densers for  convergent  rays,  or  inserted  in 
the  opening  in  front  when  parallel  light  is 
required,  the  opening  being  covered  by  a 
revolving  segment  of  tube  when  not  used. 

Magnesium  at  Ten  Shillings  a  Pound. 
—  Whether  the  Magnesium  Manufacturing 
Company  which  has  recently  been  establish- 
ed at  Charlottenburg  near  Berlin  will  actu- 
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nlly  Fulfill  their  promise  of  turning  oul  the 
metal  magnesium  at  the  above-mentioned 
low  figure  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture;  but, 
if  so,  a  new  ami  valuable  power  will  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  photographer. 
"  I  low  long  will  an  ounce  of  magnesium 
wire  or  ribbon  burn  ?"  a  friend  inquired  of 
me  the  other  day,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
give  him  any  very  definite  idea,  though  I 
should  fancy  it  would  last  for  at  least  ten 
minutes  if  burned  in  one  of  the  usual  clock- 
work lamps.      Assuming  this  estimate  to  bt 


COrred    we    shall    be    able    l<>    lia\<-    nearly 

three  hours'  illumination  al  a  cost  <>f  ten 
shillings,  if  the  new  Company  can  do  what 
it  says  it  will  do. 

Under  these  circumstances  one  would  ex- 
pect every  portrait  photographer  to  keep  a 
magnesium  lamp  or  two  in  readiness,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  work  at  night,  but 
as  a  means  of  brightening  up  feeble  day- 
light ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  if 
the  magnesium  is  burned  in  a  room  some 
sort    of  a  chimney   must   be    used   to    carry 


away  the  white  smoke  of  magnesia  which  is 
formed. 

For  out  door  operations  one  would  ex- 
pect the  magnesium  lamps  to  be  extremely 
valuable  when  a  bright  light  is  required  ; 
as  for  example  in  clearing  away  the  remains 
after  a  railway  accident :  especially  as,  un- 
like an  electric  lighting  apparatus,  the 
whole  arrangement  is  so  portable  as  to  be 
readily  carried  in  one  hand.  Still  it  would 
be  very  much  more  gratifying  to  learn  that 
the  Charlottenburg  Company  have  actually 
put  the  magnesium  into  the  market  at  ten 
shillings  a  pound  than  that  they  are  going 
to  do  so,  and  at  the  present  moment  mag- 
nesium   costs   in    London  just  what  it  has 


during  the  past  ten  years,  namely  twelve 
shillings  an  ounce.  It  may  be  mentioned 
that  the  new  Company  is  to  prepare  the 
metal  by  decomposing  the  fused  chloride 
through  the  agency  of  an  electric  current. 
The  Hydroxylamine  Developer. —  Last 
month  I  referred  to  the  suggestion  of 
Messrs  Egli  &  Spiller  to  use  hydroxylamine 
as  a  developing  agent,  and  several  persons 
who  have  tried  the  new  developer  speak 
well  of  it.  Mr.  Spiller  himself  now  says 
that  he  finds  it  well  adapted  for  developing 
chloride  (gelatino)  plates,  and  by  making 
certain  variations  a  considerable  range  of 
tone  may  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Spiller  says: 
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Since  the  last  communication  was  publish- 
ed I  have  been  trying  the  development  of 
gelatino  chloride  with  this  developer,  and 
have  obtained  results  even  more  pleasing. 
I  find  by  varying  the  alkali  used,  different 
tones  are  produced.  Thus  with  potassium 
or  sodium  carbonate,  a  sepia  brown  is  pro- 
duced ;  with  caustic  soda  or  potash  a 
brownish-black ;  with  ammonia,  a  brilliant 
furple;  and  with  alkaline  carbonate,  con- 
taining a  trace  of  ammonia,  a  chocolate.  A 
very  curious  result  was  observed  when 
using  the  ammonia  developer — viz.,  by  in- 
creasing the  exposure  six- fold,  and  using 
only  one-sixth  the  normal  proportion  of 
alkali,  a  bright  orange  deposit    was  formed. 

It  is  expected  that  Mr.  Spilk-r  will  short- 
ly read  a  paper  before  the  Photographic 
Society  of  Great  Britain,  in  which  lie  will 
give  further  details. 

Fixing  Prints  and  Plates  without  Hypo- 
snlphite^-\)v.  Paul  E.  Liesegang  has  made 
some  experiments  which  possess  much  in- 
terest, aid  he  has  pointed  oul  a  n  eat 
which — in  the  case  of  gelatino-Chloiide 
plates  at  least — it  is  possible  to  <!<>  without 
hyposulphite  for  fixing.  The  method  is 
founded  on  the  previously  known  fact  that 
silver  chloride  is  soluble  in  solutions  of 
alkaline  chlorides  pUCh  as  those  of  sodium, 
potassium  or  ammonium. 

Dr.  Liesegang,  af  er  some  preliminary  ie- 
marks,  says  : 

Saturated  solution  of  common  salt  i-  a 
little  slow  in  its  acti<  n  ;  I  therefore  tried  a 
saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  ammoni- 
um, in  which  I  left  some  collodio  chloride 
prints  for  an  hour.  It  may  be  that  a  short- 
er time  is  sufficient,  or  that  even  longer 
soaking  is  necessary,  but  my  observations 
lead  me  to  think  that  one  hour  is  a  safe 
time.  The  pi  hits,  not  toned,  come  out  of 
the  bath  with  ihe  same  brownish  yellow 
col  .r  which  the  hyposulphite  bath  imparts 
to  them.  I  washed  the  prints  under  the  tap 
for  a  mimute  or  so,  dried  them  and  exposed 
them,  one- half  covered  with  black  paper, 
to  the  light.  They  had  a  few  hours  of  sun- 
shine and  two  days  of  diffused  light,  and  till 
now  not  a  trace  of  cifference  in  the  protect- 
ed  and   exposed  parts  is  to  be  remarked. 


Of  course  an  exposure  for  this  time  is  not 
by  any  means  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
fixing  is  perfect,  so  I  shall  leave  the  prints 
in  the  window,  and  report  on  their  be- 
havior. 

I  next  toned  a  batch  of  prints  in  the  same 
way  as  I  usually  tone  them,  in  an  old  gold 
bath  with  tungstate  of  soda,  and  kept  them 
there  for  an  hour  in  the  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium. After  drying  they  had  an  unpleas- 
ant slatey  blue  color,  showing  that  too  much 
gold  had  been  deposited  on  them.  I  there- 
fore prepared  another  batch  of  prints, 
which,  instead  of  ten  minutes,  I  left  only 
one  minute  in  the  old  gold  bath.  In  the 
chloride  bath  they  took  a  vigorous  purplish 
brown  color,  but  weie  somewhat  over-print- 
ed, although  I  had  taken  care  to  print  less 
than  for  hypo,  fixing. 

Now  if  this  way  of  fixing  prints  proves 
to  be  safe  (only  time  can  teach  us),  we 
shaU  reilise  the  advantage  of  doing  away 
with  hyposulphite;  we  shall  use  less  gold 
min ■•,  and  also  shorten  the  time  of  ex- 
posing in  the  printing-frame. 

Comparing  ihe  prints  with  others  fixed 
with  hyposulphite,  I  find  that  the  finest 
half-tone-  in  the  lights,  as  well  as  in  the 
shadows,  are  better  preserved,  and  that 
from  underexposed  negatives  better  re- 
sults are  10  be  obtained. 

If  the    rhloride    of  ammonium  does  not 

sufficiently  fix  the  prints,  I  am  sure  v.  e  -hall 

succeed   by    adding  to    it    some    ammonia. 

The  fixing  might  then  be  done  in  upright 

Is,  ihe  prints  being  hung  vertically. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  tried  to 
fix  gelatino-brumide  plates  and  all  umcii 
prints  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium,  aud  I  have  experimented 
with  plates  from  German  and  from  English 
makers.  The  result  is,  that  I  find  a  period 
of  two  to  two  and  a  half  hours  to  be  suffi- 
cient to  completely  clear  the  film.  By  add- 
ing liquid  ammonia  to  the  bath,  the  time 
may  be  reduced  to  half  an  hour  or  one 
hour,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  film. 

The  salt  bath  dissolves  the  chloride  out 
of  albumen  silver  prints,  but  not  the  albu- 
minate of  silver,  so  that  the  albumen  print 
darkens  on  exposure. 
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I  ado- chloride  Emulsion — The  Photo- 
graphic News  contains  a  translation  of  an 
interesting  article  by  Herr.  V.  Schumann 
on  the  above  subject.  It  is  known  that 
gelatine  films  containing  only  chloride  of 
silver  cannot  be  advantageously  used  for 
camera  exposure  unless  in  exceptional  cases, 
but  Schumann  finds  that  if  iodide  of  silver 
be  present  a  film  is  obtained  having  most 
of  the  qualities  of  an  ordinary  gelatino- 
bromide  film.  A  pure  chloride  film  reduces 
too  easily  under  the  action  of  the  develop- 
er, while  one  containing  iodide  only  is  only 
reduced  with  extreme  slowness.  A  good 
iodo-chloride  emulsion  can  be  prepared 
either  by  dissolving  the  chloride  and  iodide 
salts  in  the  gelatine  solution,  and  then  add- 
ing by  degrees  the  silver  nitrate,  or  by 
making  two  separate  emulsions  of  chloride 
and  iodide  of  silver,  and  then  mixing  the 
two'  after  the  washing  process.  It 'should 
be  noted'  that  the  properties  of  a  compound 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two  haloid-,  ate  very 
different.  A  negative  of  the  spectrum  im- 
pressed on  an  iodo  chloride  film,  prepared 
by  mixing  the  two  emulsions,  shows  two 
colored  deposits.  The  red  end  of  the  spec- 
trum as  far  as  the  G  line  is  lepioduced  in 
the  negative  as  a  red  tone,  while  that  part  of 
the  spectrum  from  G  extending  to  the  vio- 
let appears  as  a  greyish  violet  deposit. 
When  using  Stolz's  potash  developer,  the 
difference  of  the  two  tones  on  the  negative 
appears  even  more  marked. 

Experiments  were  instituted  to  determine 
the  most  suitable  proportion  of  the  silver 
haloids  to  be  suspended  in  the  emulsion. 
For  this  purpose  three  emulsions  were  pre- 
pared according  to  the  following  formulae. 

No.  i. — Iodo  Chloride  Emulsion. 
A. —  Ammonium  chloride,        -64  gram 


Potassium  iodide, 

•05      " 

Gelatine,     .     . 

15 

Water,        .     .     . 

15  c.  c. 

B.  —  Silver  nitrate, 

1  -55  gram 

Water,       .     .      . 

15  c.  c. 

No.  2. — Same  as  No.  i 

,  but 

with  -15  po 

tassium  iodide  instead  of  -05  ;  and  1*65  sil- 
ver nitrate  instead  of  1.55. 

No.  3. — Same  as  No.  1,  but  with  64  po- 


tassium iodide  instead  of  '05;  and  214 
silver  nitrate  Instead  of  1-55. 

To  prepare  the  emulsion,  A.  and  B  were 
heated  in  a  water  batty  and  then  mixed 
slowly,  with  thorough  shaking  The  mix- 
ture, after  an  hour's  cooking,  was  allowed 
to  stand  over  night ;  the  emulsion  was  next 
washed  for  seventy-two  hours,  and  after 
slightly  diluting,  at  once  poured  over  the 
plates.  The  emulsions  prepared  according 
to  formulae  1  and  2  transmit  blue  light, 
which,  however,  is  much  brighter  than  that 
exhibited  by  gelatino-bromide  emulsion. 
No.  3  emulsion  transmits  an  orange  light. 

Previous  to  cooking  the  emulsion  a  small 
quantity  from  each  sample  was  spread  on  a 
glass  plate,  and  with  the  films  prepared 
from  the  fully  digested  emulsion,  were 
placed  in  the  sunlight.  The  unripe  emul- 
sion darkened  much  more  quickly  than  that 
which  had  been  digested.  The  colors  of 
the  exposed"  films  prepared  according  to 
Nos.  1  and  2  were  chocolate,  and  there  was 
very  little  difference  between  the  tones  of 
the  ripe  and  unripe  emulsion.  Wiih  the 
plates  made  by  No.  3  formula  there  was, 
however,  a  great  difference  of  color  notice- 
able;  thus,  while  the  unripe  emulsion  yield- 
ed a  deposit  not  unlike  that  of  Nos.  1  and 
2,  the  films  prepared  from  the  ripe  emulsion 
assumed  a  greyish-green  color,  which  did 
not  alter  even  after  some  weeks'  of  expo- 
sure to  daylight. 

Further  Researches  of  Herr  Schumann . 
— A  gelatine  emulsion  exposed  in  the  moist 
state  to  the  sun's  rays  for  some  days  be- 
came quite  insoluble  on  the  outer  surface, 
and  it  suggested  that  this  action  may  be 
due  to  the  liberation  of  bromine  and  to  the 
tanning  action  of  this  halogen  on  the  gela- 
tine. Your  readers  will  doubtless  remem- 
ber that  Warnerke  found  that  the  exposed 
parts  of  a  film  become  insoluble  when 
treated  with  a  pyrogallic  developer,  and  on 
this  fact  he  founded  a  method  of  printing 
having  some  analogy  with  the  ordinary  car- 
bon process.* 

Fumes  which  Exert  an  Injurious  Action 


*  The  article  by  Mr.  Schumanri,  translated  for  the 
Bulletin,  will  be  found  on  another  page. — Ed. 
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on  Plates.  —  Many  complaints  have  been 
made  on  account  of  mischief  arising  from 
the  injurious  action  of  the  leather  used  for 
making  the  hinge  of  the  dark  slide  shutter, 
some  preparation  being  doubtless  used  in 
dressing  the  leather  which  exercises  a  fog- 
ging action  on  the  films,  and  in  consequence 
of  this  some  makers  are  now  using  vellum 
for  making  the  hinges,  and  with  a  satisfac- 
tory result.  It  is  very  desirable  that  we 
should  really  have  some  definite  knowledge 
as  to  what  substances  will  injure  films  when 
allowed  to  remain  near  them — or  in  con- 
tact— for  a  long  lime,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  of  your  city 
proposes  to  make  an  exhaustive  series  of 
experiments  in  this  direction. 

The  Heathen  Chinee. — The  Chinaman 
evidently  knows  how  to  take  advantage  of 
the  improvements  in  modern  science,  if 
there  is  truth  in  what  the  French  say.  The 
treaty  of  Tientsin  was  photographed  by 
the  Chinese  in  order  to  show  that  the  alter- 
ations made  therein  were  legitimate,  and 
that  they  had  been  initiated  by  Captain 
Fowrnier,  but  the  camera  did  its  work  too 
accurately,  and  clearly  demonstrated  mere- 
ly great  skill  of  the  Celestials  in  the  some- 
what difficult  art  of  forgery. 

What  is  an  Amateur? — Rather  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer  ;  and  one  that  is 
brought  up  in  a  conversational  manner  at 
the  meetings  of  the  Photographic  Societies. 
It  is,  however,  pretty  generally  agreed  that 
any  person  who  sells  his  pictures  cannot 
justly  claim  to  be  regarded  as  an  amateur, 
neither  can  one  who  gives  lessons  for 
money.  Amateurs  in  America  are  now  do- 
ing good  work.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  following — extracted  from  the  Photo- 
graphic News  is  a  gross  libel  upon  them  ; 
at  any  rate  if  it  is  meant  seriously. 

Such  as  may  wish  to  figure  as  photogra- 
phers, and  yet  do  no  photographic  work, 
have  now  great  facilities  offered  them  in 
the  United  States,  as  plates  which  have 
been  exposed  at  the  Niagara  Fall,  the  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  and  other  great  tourist  re- 
sorts, can  now  be  purchased  to  hand.  He 
who  is  anxious  to  wear  the  photographic 
laurels  in  the  circle  of  his  immediate  friends 


has  now  only  to  buy  the  exposed  plates, 
take  them  to  one  of  those  persons  who 
make  a  business  of  developing,  and  finally 
order  the  required  number  of  prints.  Even 
the  po.-se>sion  of  a  camera  is  not  essential ; 
but  it  looks  very  much  better  to  have  one. 

Those  who  are  behind  the  scenes,  how- 
ever, tell  us  now  the  "ready-exposed  plates" 
are  manufactured.  A  number  of  plates  al- 
ternated with  sheets  of  black  paper,  are 
placed  on  a  table  in  the  dark-room,  and 
a  transparency — say,  of  the  Horse-shoe 
Fall — is  laid  on  the  top.  A  wax  match  is 
now  struck,  and  allowed  to  burn  itself  out 
while  held  at  a  distance  of  about  a  foot 
from  the  top  of  the  pile.  The  exposed 
plate  and  the  underlying  sheet  of  black  pa- 
per are  now  removed,  and  the  next  plate  is 
exposed. 

A  Clearing  Solution.  — \  have  tried  the 
following  clearing  solution  and  find  it  excel- 
lent, but  curiously  enough  it  becomes  more 
active  in  its  properties  when  kept  for  some 
time  ;  this  increase  in  energy  being  due  to 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  air  and 
the  more  or  less  complete  conversion  of  the 
proto  salt  of  iron  into  a  per-salt. 

A  co: respondent  writes:  Have  you 
tried  the  following  clearing  solution?  It  is 
very  efficient,  but  do  not  use  it  over  and 
over  again,  as  if  so  it  will  clear  so  well  that 
the  image  disappears  altogether  in  ten  min- 
utes or  so  : 

Alum, I  ounce. 

Citric  acid, I       " 

Sulphate  of  iron,       ...        3  ounces. 

Water, 20       " 

When  freshly  made,  this  clearing  solution 
has  but  little  action  on  the  image,  but  as 
oxygen  is  absorbed  from  the  air,  and  the 
proto-salt  is  converted  into  a  per-salt,  the 
solution  becomes  capable  of  dissolving  the 
reduced  silver  with  tolerable  rapidity.  If 
used  when  old,  its  action  must  be  carefully 
watched. 


The  Scott  Vignetter. 
Notwithstanding   so    many   different 
kinds,  the  majority  prefer  the  Scott,  as  well 
as  Her  Majesty. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

NVw  Vork,  November  4,  18S4. 

Pres.  Newton  in  the  chair. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  was  given  for  late 
numbers  of  the  photographic  journals. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
said  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  Sec- 
tion at  its  next  meeting  a  paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor  on  the  subject  of  photographic 
literature. 

Mr.  Gardner  offered  the  following  : 

Resolutions  of  the  Photographic  Section  of 
the  American  Institute  concerning  the  death  of 
Henry  T.  Anthony,  adopted  November  4th, 
1884. 

Whereas,  The  sad  announcement  has  been 
made  to  us  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Henry 
T.  Anthony,  for  many  years  an  active  member 
of  this  Section  of  the  American  Institute,  and 
one  of  its  chief  supporters  ; 

Resolved,  that  we  recognize  in  this  event  the 
loss,  not  only  to  this  Society,  but  to  all  photo- 
graphic societies  both  in  this  country  and  the 
old  world,  one  of  its  most  devoted  friends  and 
efficient  workers  ;  one  whose  death  the  entire 
photographic  profession  may  well  mourn  as 
that  of  a  friend.  That  his  able  and  long  con- 
tinued services  in  commerce,  in  journalism,  and 
in  science  and  art,  and  in  all  that  could  add  to 
the  strength  and  glory  of  man,  call  upon  every 
photographer  to  join  with  this  Society  in  bless- 
ings upon  his  name. 

Resolved,  that  this  sad  intelligence  has  fallen 
upon  the  members  of  this  Society  with  the 
weight  and  sorrow  of  a  personal  affliction,  for 
he  was  one  of  us,  and  many  of  us  had  learned 
to  look  to  him  as  a  father,  defender  and 
friend.  We  cannot  forget  that  his  hand  sus- 
tained us  in  our  infancy,  and  we  cherish  among 
our  richest  treasures  the  memory  of  his  life. 

We  rejoice  that  it  was  our  lot  to  labor  with 
him.  We  rejoice  that  we  knew  him  as  the 
tireless  merchant,  the  laborious  editor,  the  lib- 
eral-hearted thinker,  and  the  true  friend  of 
every  aspirant  to  photographic  fame. 

Resolved,  that  these  resolutions  be  entered 
upon  our  minutes,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  be 
presented  to  the  firm  of  which  our  beloved 
friend  and  brother  was  an  active  and  honora- 
ble member. 

The  resolutions   were  seconded  by   Messrs. 
Duchochois  and  Grenier. 
Chairman  Newton  then  said  ; 
Gentlemen  :     Before  action  is  taken  upon 


the  tlmelj  and  appropi  late  rei  olution  ol  youi 
Committee,  1  desire  to  avail  myseli  ol  this  op- 
portunity of  paying  my  tribute  oi  respeel  and 
esteem  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  friend. 
My  acquaintance  with  Mr,  Anthony  lias  been 
of  many  years'  standing,  and  of  a  most  friend- 
ly and  intimate  character  from  the  first.  Al- 
ways courteous  and  gentlemanly,  but  never 
distant  and  reserved,  one  could  always  feel  the 
sincerity  of  his  kindly  greetings  and  the  close 
sympathy  of  his  heart  and  hand.  In  ancient 
times  the  highest  compliment  which  could  be 
paid  to  a  man  was  to  say,  "  He  was  free  from 
guile."  We  can  truly  say  of  our  friend,  "  In 
him  there  was  no  guile."  He  had  no  decep- 
tive methods  or  ways,  and  always  said  what 
he  meant  and  meant  what  he  said.  His  edu- 
cation, intellect  and  genius  eminently  qualified 
him  for  a  pioneer  in  introducing,  developing 
and  perfecting  the  new  and  wonderful  art-sci- 
ence of  this  century. 

The  resolutions  were  then  unanimously 
adopted. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen  :  While  it  is  just  and  proper  that 
this  Society  should  duly  notice  the  death  of  Mr. 
H.  T.  Anthony  by  passing  the  usual  formal  res- 
olutions apropos  to  such  occasions,  it  is  not  all 
we  should  do  when  we  remember  the  substan- 
tial aid  he  has  always  rendered  to  this  Society, 
and  when  we  see,  too,  a  number  now  present 
who  were  long  and  intimately  acquainted  with 
him,  and  who  would  no  doubt  be  pleased  to 
say  a  word  concerning  such  portion  of  his  life 
and  work  as  comes  within  the  range  of  their 
own  personal  knowledge.  I  therefore  move 
that  such  opportunity  be  given  before  entering 
upon  the  regular  programme  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  Gardner's  motion  was  adopted. 

Mr.  H.  N.  Greniejr.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Anthony  as  a  friend  since  the  year  1863.  In 
my  last  struggle  in  experimenting  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  help  me,  not  only  with  advice, 
but  in  any  other  way  in  his  power.  I  merely 
mention  this  to  show  how  unselfish  this  true 
and  good  man  was  for  the  advancement  of 
photography  in  general.-  His  labors  were  not 
simply  for  the  benefit  of  his  house.  He  had 
nobler  aims.  All  who  knew  him  can  but  sor- 
row now  that  he  is  gone.  He  was  one  of  the 
grandest  workers  for  the  advancement  of  the 
art  o  f  photography,  and  his  success  and 
achievements  in  that  direction  cannot  be  esti- 
mated. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Mason.  It  was  my  good  fortune 
to   make    the    acquaintance    of    Mr.  Anthony 
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more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  the 
friendship  and  intimacy  then  formed  has  been 
kept  up  until  within  a  short  time  since.  I 
have  always  been  asked  to  step  into  his  office 
when  in  his  store  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
chat  as  in  a  home  parlor.  I  was  privileged  to 
go  about  the  establishment,  and  he  has  often 
invited  me  to  go  upstairs  to  see  what  was  to 
be  seen.  I  have  always  found  Mr.  Anthony 
ready  and  gladly  willing  to  impart  any  infor- 
mation he  was  able  to  give.  In  all  other  re- 
spects I  have  found  him  to  be  a  free  and  gen- 
ial man  whom  any  one  would  like  to  know.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  some  ten  years  ago 
he  presented  this  Section  a  very  nice  photo- 
graphic album.  In  his  presentation  remarks 
he  said  that  he  thought  the  members  of  the 
Society  should  have  their  photographs  made 
and  put  into  it  and  kept  for  future  reference. 
The  album  contains  but  few  pictures,  and  I 
think  it  a  proper  time  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  members  to  the  fact.  We  should  each 
consider  it  a  duty  to  place  our  pictures  therein. 
It  would  be  a  gratification  to  those  who  come 
after  us  to  be  able  to  see  the  pictures  of  those 
who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  tiie  formation 
of  the  earlier  history  of  the  Society. 

Chairman  NEWTON  suggested  that  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  produce  the  album  at  every 
meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  de- 
sired photographs. 

Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois  said  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Anthony  in  the  year  1853. 
His  memories  of  him  were  of  the  most  pleasant 
character.  Since  the  first  day  he  knew  Mr. 
Anthony,  he  was  always  sure  of  a  cordial  wel- 
come after  a  knock  upon  his  door.  He  held 
him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  confirmed  the 
many  encomiums  that  others  had  given. 

Mr.  Holmes.  I  have  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Anthony  for  36  years,  having  had  busi- 
ness with  him  and  the  firm  of  which  he  was  a 
member  since  1848  up  to  almost  the  time  of  his 
death.  At  all  times  I  have  found  him  a  very 
pleasant,  genial  man,  liberal-minded,  always 
ready  to  communicate  anything  he  could  that 
would  be  a  benefit  to  his  fellow  artists,  with 
whom  he  co-operated  freely  and  generously, 
and  I  sincerely  regret  his  departure. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Gardner.  Mr.  President  and 
Gentlemen  :  Since  our  last  meeting  one  of 
the  early  explorers  in  the  photographic  art  has 
been  taken  from  our  midst,  and  we  shall  never- 
more behold  in  the  flesh  our  beloved  brother, 
Henry  T.  Anthony.  But  though  he  has  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  natural  vision,  in  our 


mind's  eye  he  is  yet  present  with  us  ;  and 
though  dead  to  all  of  the  earth,  he  will  contin- 
ue to  live  in  our  affections.  It  has  been  the 
happy  privilege  of  some  of  us  in  this  Section 
to  know  him  personally  for  more  than  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century.  We  have  witnessed  his  ar- 
dent love  for  everything  photographic,  and  his 
unremitting  labors  to  advance  the  art.  It  is 
no  doubt  safe  to  say  that  no  man,  living  or 
dead,  has  expended  more  money,  more  mental 
force  and  more  exhaustive  labor  in  building  up 
the  profession.  And  the  work  he  has  thus  ac- 
complished will  no  doubt  prove  a  more  lasting 
monument  of  his  memory  than  the  marble 
that  marks  the  years  of  his  life.  Tha'.  he  pos- 
sessed the  culture  and  refinement  of  a  gentle- 
man, all  who  knew  him  will  bear  witness. 
That  he  labored  to  be  just  as  we  1  as  generou 
with  his  patrons,  is  past  the  shadow  of  all 
doubt.  Though  he  made  no  pretensions  to  a 
religious  life,  yet  he  had  strong  moral  convic- 
tions, and  from  these  he  constructed  a  the- 
ology which  he  constantly  endeavored  to  con- 
firm by  reducing  to  practice  the  principles  it 
embraced. 

For  many  years  he  was  a  regular  attendant 
of  this  Section,  and  no  ones  labored  harder 
than  he  to  keep  up  the  interest  of  the  meetings 
and  make  them  useful  to  the  fraternity.  Thus 
taking  an  active  part  in  this  Society,  and  being 
a  member  of  one  of  the  largest  photographic 
stock  houses  in  this  country,  he  became  very 
favorably  known  both  in  the  new  and  in  the 
old  world,  and  hence  was  continually  applied 
to  for  all  kinds  of  information  respecting  pho- 
tographic process?*  and  photographic  appara- 
tus. This  led  to  a  very  extensive  correspond- 
ence and  an  unlimited  amount  of  writing  and 
study.  But  besides  these,  there  were  a  thou- 
sand and  one  calls  upon  his  time  and  attention 
that  naturally  grew  out  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing prosperity  of  the  firm  of  which  he  was  al- 
ways an  active  member.  No  new  process  or 
invention  pertaining  to  photography  escaped 
his  notice,  and  any  of  these  he  deemed  useful 
to  the  craft  was,  with  the  least  delay  possible- 
placed  within  their  reach.  He  was  also  an  ex- 
pert critic  of  photographic  work,  and  in  this 
way  used  his  best  endeavors  to  strengthen  and- 
dignify  the  profession.  In  this  respect,  many 
practical  photographers  can  never  forget  his 
courtesy  and  kindness  and  willing  assistance 
in  every  time  of  need.  That  Mr.  Anthony 
maintained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  em- 
ployees is  evident  from  their  long  and  faithful 
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labors  in  his  service,  and  from  their  own  testi- 
mony respecting  the  many  comnuMulahle  traits 
in  t^is character.  Hi-  not  only  won  the  friend- 
ship o\  thos,-  in  his  employ,  but  the  hearty 

good  Will  of  his  patrons  anil  those  with  whom 
he  associated  in  scientific  and  social  circles. 
Ml  these  will  miss  him  from  their  midst,  and 

yet  in  spirit  he  will  be  with  them  still  ;  for  as 
a  great  theologian  has  said,  "  Thought  brings 
presence,  and  affection  conjunction."  Of 
those  we  think  and  love,  time  and  space  have 
no  power  to  separate;  and  thus  the  past  is 
linked  to  the  present,  and  the  present  to  the 
future  ;  the  physical  to  the  mental,  and  the 
mental  to  the  spiritual.  If  we  could  only  look 
from  the  spiritual  side  of  life  rather  than  the 
physical,  we  should  no  doubt  rejoice  rather 
than  weep  for  our  brother,  who  has  thrown  off 
the  burdens  of  this  life  and  exchanged  "the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  "  for  "an  inheritance  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  that  fadeth  not 
away." 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
stated  that  he  had  received  notes  from  Messrs. 
Horgan  and  McGeorge  who  were  unable  to 
be  present  at  this  meeting.  The  following 
paper  from  the  former  gentleman  was,  how- 
ever, read  : 

The   Value  of  a  Photographic  Library  of 
References. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  thank  you  most  heartily  for  the  effort  you 
are  now  making  to  collect  a  practical  working 
library  of  photographic  literature.  When  I 
began  studying  and  experimenting  on  the  va- 
rious methods  of  applying  photography  to  aid 
the  printing  press,  I  realized  the  necessity  of 
some  standard  works  of  reference.  These  I 
could  not  well  afford  and  continue  to  buy  the 
current  literature  of  photography,  so  I  went  to 
the  rooms  of  your  Photo,  Section  with  a  list  of 
the  knotty  points  I  wanted  to  study,  and  was 
amazed  at  the  few  meritorious  works  your 
library  contained,  and  I-was  therefore  compell- 
ed to  gather  together  a  polyglot  collection  my-~ 
self,  with  this  disadvantage  that  many  works  1 
imported  on  account  of  their  high  sounding  ti- 
tles I  would  not  think  of  wasting  my  money  on 
had  I  first  the  privilege  of  seeing  them.  I 
mention  this  to;  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  if  you  had  a  well  regulated  library,  pub- 
lishers would  have  supplied  you  with  advance 
copies  to  advertise  their  works,  as  your  Society 

Vol.  XV.^37. 


bj  acknowledging  the  receipl  of  them  would 
bring  such  works  to  the  notice  of  the  fraternitj 
in  the  best  possible' way,  and  studenti  of  our 

art   would  ha\e  an   opportunity,  by  consulting 

your  library,  ol  determining  which  works  thej 
would  buy  as  containing  the  information   in 

the  branch  of  art  they  were  Studying.  Well, 
you  have  at  last  begun  the  agitation  of  this 
question,  and  I  trust  it  will  not  end  without 
something  practical  being  done  by  the  Ameri- 
can Institute. 

To  include  a  copy  of  every  work  ever  pub- 
lished in  the  French,  German  and  English 
languages  would  be  comparatively  a  small 
library,  but  it  would  be  a  credit  to  our  city 
and  country  and  to  the  American  Institute. 

As  some  of  the  members  of  your  Section 
have  excellent  private  libraries,  I  will  not  at- 
tempt to  make  any  suggestions  in  regard  to 
what  in  my  experience  I  have  found  meritor- 
ious in  the  literature  of  photography  ;  but  I 
do  hope  you  will  endeavor  to  secure  all  that 
has  been  written  by  the  "  fathers  "  of  photog- 
raphy ;  for  example,  such  men  as  Niepce,  Da- 
guerre,  Fox  Talbot,  Sir  Robert  Hunt,  Sir  John 
F.  W.  Herschel,  D.  Van  Monckhoven,  M. 
Poitevin  and  Prof.  John  W.  Draper.  The 
work  they  did,  and  the  correctness  of  many  of 
their  theories  will  amaze  many  present  experi- 
menters and  bring  well  merited  honor  to  the 
pioneers  and  early  practitioners  of  our  art,. 
"  for  truly  were  there  giants  in  those  days." 

The  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Roy- 
al Society  between  1840  and  1850  are  espec- 
ially valuable,  as  well  as  the  Scientific  Memoirs- 
of  Prof.  John  W.  Draper.  I  lay  particular 
stress  on  these,  because  the  experimentalist  of 
the  present  hour,  to  reach  the  springs  from 
which  all  photographic  knowledge  came,  will 
find  in  them  a  fountain  of  ideas  which  will 
teach  him  that,  after  all,  our  present  facilities 
for  knowledge  and  experiment  are  not  so  very 
neiv  under  the  photographic  sun. 

S.  H.  Horgan. 

The  following  paper  was  also  read  : 
The  Action  of  Light  on  Silver  Compounds. 

BY   P.  C.  DUCHOCHOIS. 

In  the  communication  of  a  theory  of  the  ac- 
tion of  light  on  silver  salts  I  made  at  the  June 
meeting  of  the  Section,  I  certainly  made  no 
pretense  of  having  solved  a  problem  which  has 
always  embarrassed  photographers  since  the 
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early  days  of  the  discovery  of  Niepce  and  Da- 
guerre.  I  know  that  the  development  of  the 
latent  image  by  reactions  independent  of  a  pre- 
vious reduction  would  not  be  accepted  with- 
out contest,  and  would,  perhaps,  revive  a  dis- 
cussion always  interesting  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  changes  light  effects  on  certain 
compounds.  I  did  not,  however,  expect  to 
find  among  the  opponents  photographers  who 
sustained— and  not  without  good  arguments— 
the  physical  theory  to  explain  the  formation  of 
the  image  by  a  deposit  of  the  silver  reduced  by 
an  acid  developer,  for  the  dynamic  theory,  if  it 
can  be  so  called,  explains  in  a  similar  manner 
the  alkaline  development  :  If  the  molecular 
change — or  motion — imparts  to  the  silver  salt 
the  property  of  attracting  particles  of  metal,  it 
may  also  cause  the  reduction  of  the  isolated 
salt  by  reagents  possessing  a  great  affinity  for 
the  haloid  which  tends  to  separate  from  its 
combination  with  silver,  as  shown  by  the  be- 
havior of  an  iodide  of  silver  film  which  can  be 
developed  by  an  acid  or  an  alkaline  developer, 
the  image  acquiring,  however,  in  the  latter 
case  little  or  no  intensity. 

It  has  been  objected  that  in  the  impossibility 
of  drawing  a  limit  wheie  the  reduction  be- 
comes visible,  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  in- 
visible image  is  identical  with  the  visible  one. 
But  the  atomic  motion  necessarily  preceding 
the  chemical  change,  which  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, one  may  as  rightly  say  that  the  action 
of  the  reagent  is  altogether  independent  *of 
any  reduction,  and  results  from  the  separation 
of  the  elements  forming  the  bi-atomic  mole- 
cules which  become  momentarily  mono-atomic 
and  therefore  in  a  state  favorable  to  form  new 
combinations  ;  morever  that  impressions  can 
be  obtained  without  the  direct  intervention  of 
light  in  circumstances  which  hardly  admit  that 
a  reduction  could  be  effected.  I  allude  to  the 
images  of  Moser  and  to  the  experiments  of 
Hunt,  Draper  and  Niepce  de  St.  Victor.  Among 
the  many  experiments  of  Moser  I  will  cite  the 
following,  which  is  certainly  very  interesting  : 
A  silver  plate  was  iodized  after  the  manner  of 
Daguerre  and,  at  night,  a  medal  cut  in  agate, 
an  engraved  silver  plate,  a  horn  ring  and 
several  other  objects  were  placed  upon  it.  The 
plate  was  afterwards  exposed  to  the  vapors  of 
mercury  and  the  image  of  each  of  these  objects 
was  perfectly  reproduced.  But  the  most  extra- 
ordinary result  obtained  by  Moser  to  show  that 
this  phenomenon  was  not  due  to  an  action  of 
contact  is  that  these  images  were  also  produced 
in  the  most  complete  obscurity  by  bodies  placed 


at  a  small  distance  from  the  iodized  plate. 
From  his  researches  Moser  concluded  that 
"  All  bodies  radiate  light  in  the  dark,"  and 
that  "  There  is  latent  light  as  well  as  latent 
heat."  R.  Hunt  was  led  to  attribute  this 
phenomenon  to  a  different  cause.  His  hypo- 
thesis, which  he  sustained  by  many  ingenious 
experiments,  was  that  they  were  due  to  an  ex- 
change of  heat  between  the  bodies  placed  in 
presence.  At  the  time  the  experiments  of  Moser 
and  Hunt  were  made  (1841-1842),  the  correla- 
tion of  the  forces  was  not  scientifically  estab- 
lished, hence,  probably,  the  divergent  theories. 
To-day  they  could  easily  be  conciliated,  since 
heat  and  light  are  the  same  mode  of  motion. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  imagine  that  in  these 
experiments  the  latent  image  is  formed  by  a 
chemical  change,  and  if  a  deduction  based  on 
analogy  has  any  value,  one  can  admit  that 
there  is  no  reduction  also  when  the  light  acts 
on  the  silver  salts  for  the  fraction  of  a  second  ; 
moreover  that  no  means  can  detect  any  trace  of 
elimination  of  the  haloid,  although  the  ten-mil- 
lionth of  one  grain  of  bromine  to  the  square 
inch  eliminated  from  a  40  x  36  inch  plate  ex- 
posed under  a  thin  layer  of  water  would  suffice 
to  form  a  precipitate.  The  fact  that  an  exposed 
plate  can  receive  another  impression  when  kept 
in  darkness  for  a  certain  period,  tends  also  to 
prove  that  no  reduction  has  been  effected,  for, 
as  the  haloid  has  been  evolved,  how  could  this 
remarkable  phenomenon  be  explained  ?  Let 
us,  however,  suppose  a  priori  that  the  silver 
salt  is  reduced  either  to  a  sub-salt  or  to  metal. 
If  the  latent  image  be  formed  of  metallic  silver 
the  development  (alkaline)  is  inexplicable  other- 
wise then  by  the  theory  now  under  discussion. 
This  needs  no  comment  :  the  silver  being  al- 
ready reduced,  the  reaction  can  only  be  that  of 
a  substitution  of  ba-se.  As  to  the  reduction  in 
a  sub-salt,  it  has  been  shown  in  the  former 
paper  that  the  insolated  silver  chloride  was  a 
mixture  of  silver  and  of  unaltered  salt.  The 
arguments  and  the  deductions  from  the  an- 
alyses were  objected  to  because,  first  :  The 
sub-salt  does  not  directly  result  from  the  dis- 
sociation of  the  haloid,  but  from  the  combina- 
tion of  the  metallic  silver  in  a  nascent  state 
of  reduction  with  the  silver  chloride  not  acted 
on  by  light  (?)  ;  second  :  The  insolated  sub- 
stance is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid  and  can  even 
be  formed  under  that  acid  ;  third  :  The  inso- 
lated substance  is  a  compound  of  a  sub-silver 
salt  first  formed,  of  metallic  silver  resulting 
from  the  reduction  of  the  sub-salt,  and  lastly  of 
unaltered  chloride. 
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The   insolubility  of  the  reduced  salt — or  a 

pari  of  it — in  nitric  arid  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  but  uot  conclusive.  The 
anomaly  may  arise  from  an  allotropic  modi- 
fication or  from  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 

metallic  particles  with  the  unaltered  silver  salt. 
There  is  even  some  cases  of  isomerism  which 
are  more  curious,  such  is  that  of  the  ferric 
hydrate  which  becomes  insoluble  in  acids  when 
kept  under  water  for  some  time. 

The  last  objection  has  a  certain  value  and 
deserves  to  be  taken  in  consideration,  as  the 
previous  analysis  may  leave  a  doubt  on  the  real 
composition  of  the  insolated  substance.  A 
series  of  experiments  were  accordingly  made, 
and,  instead  of  investigating  whether  the  ha- 
loid disenaged  during  the  insolation  was  an 
equivalent  of  that  necessary  to  combine  with 
the  precipitated  silver,  the  solvents  were  also 
tested  for  chlorine  or  bromine,  for,  if  one  of 
the  components  of  the  insolated  salt  be  a  sub- 
salt,  the  liquid  ammonia  employed  to  dissolve 
the  unaltered  salt  and  precipitate  the  silver 
from  the  sub-salt  must  contain  the  haloid : 

3(AgCl,+Ag4Cl)+4NH1=3AgCl+3Agt 
+  3NH3,HC1+N, 

or, 

3  (AgBz,+Ag2Br)+4NH,=3AgBr+3Ag2 
3NI13,HC1^N. 

The  analysis  showed  no  trace  of  either 
chlorine  or  bromine  in  the  solvents  after 
the  unaltered  salt  had  been  precipitated  by 
neutralizing  the  ammonia  with  nitric  acid. 
Two  grains  of  silver  nitrate  were  used  in 
each  experiment  and  the  after  addition  of 
half  a  grain  of  sodium  chloride  or  bromide  at 
once  formed  a  precipitate  with  the  silver  ni- 
trate added.  In  acid  the  silver  bromide  after 
one-hundred  hours'  insolation  was  hardly  dis- 
colored, only  0-55  grains  of  bromine  having 
been  eliminated,  while  under  water  the  elimina- 
tion was  2-17  grains.  The  silver  chloride  in 
the  same  circumstances  gave  2*65  grains  chlo- 
rine in  acid  and  3-96  grains  in  water.  In  these 
experiments  68  grains  of  silver  nitrate  were  pre- 
cipitated by  a  slight  excess  of  sodium  chloride 
or  bromide,  and  the  silver  salts  washed  by  de- 
cantation  before  being  insolated.  The  com- 
pounds insolated  in  water  were  partly  insolu- 
ble in  nitric  acid,  and  the  amount  of  silver 
found  in  the  solutions,  together  with  that  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  was  as  near  an  equiv- 
alent of  the  haloid  eliminated  by  the  luminous 
action  as  can  be  expected  in  such  analysis. 
The  results  were  as  follows  : 


1.  From  ///<■  silver  bromide  insolated  m  nitri< 

acid. 

Silvei    bromide   from    the   haloid    in 

the  acid,        1.29  gr. 

Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  pre- 
cipitated  by  ammonia 1.45  gr. 

2.  From  I  he  silver  bromide  in  sola  led  in  rciater. 
Silver  bromide  from  the   haloid    in 

the  water, 5. 10  gr. 

Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid,        ....       1.30  gr. 

Silver  bromide  from  the  silver  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,         .     .     .     4.625  gr. 

3.  From  the  silver  chloride  insolated  in  nitric 

acid. 

Silver  chloride   from  the  haloid  in 

the  acid,        10.70  gr. 

Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,   ....     11.30  gr. 

4.  From  the  silver  chloride  insolated  in  water. 
Silver  chloride  from   the  haloid  in 

the  water, 16.00  gr. 

Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  dis- 
solved by  nitric  acid,  ....  2.05  gr. 
Silver  chloride  from  the  silver  pre- 
cipitated by  ammonia,  ....  15.10  gr. 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  theory  based 
on  the  formation  of  a  sub-silver  salt  cannot 
stand  the  test  of  experiment,  which  proves 
without  contest  that  the  reduction  is  entire  ; 
that  consequently  the  visible  image  is  formed  of 
metallic  silver  before  fixing,  and  that  although 
it  may  be  supposed,  as  the  contrary  cannot  be 
demonstrated  scientifically,  that  the  invisible 
image  consists  of  particles  of  reduced  silver, 
the  alkaline  development  is  nevertheless  inde- 
pendent of  that  reduction  and  results,  as  before 
explained,  from  an  atomic  motion  which  in 
attenuating  the  affinity  of  the  haloid  for  the 
silver,  causes  the  former  to  combine  with  the 
reagents  and  thus  to  deposit  the  metal  which 
ultimately  forms  the  photographic  image. 

Secretary  Mason  thought  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Duchochois  was  a  good  addenda  to  the  one 
read  in  June,  and  that  the  theory  was  ex- 
plained clearly. 

Mr.  Grenier  hoped  that  the  papers  would 
be  continued,  and  at  the  end  put  into  book 
form  and  placed  in  the  library. 

Secretary  Mason  said  that  while  recently 
visiting  the  American  Institute  Fair  he  noticed 
in  one  particular  section  of  the  exhibition  a 
dense  crowd  gathered  around  an  article  known 
as  the  air-brush,  of  which  he  had  read  in 
advertisements  but  concerning  which  he  had 
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formed  the  opinion  that  it  was  a  mechanical 
contrivance  having,  perhaps,  very  little  merit, 
and  would  not  be  patronized  by  first-class 
artists.  He  was,  however,  agreeably  surprised 
to  see  the  work  that  could  be  done  with  it,  and 
was  so  favorably  impressed  that  he  invited  the 
exhibitor  to  appear  before  the  Section. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Tebo,  the  agent  of  the  air-brush, 
assisted  by  a  lad,  thereupon  gave  some  very 
satisfactory  demonstrations  of  the  practical 
workings  of  the  instrument. 

The  instrument  was  very  simple,  and  its  ap- 
plication and  uses  fully  described,  as  hereto- 
fore published  in  these  pages. 

Various  opinions  relative  to  the  merits  of 
the  brush  were  expressed,  the  majority  of 
which  were  very  favorable. 

Chairman  Newton  said  he  had  made  a 
combination  of  ammonia  with  different  carbo- 
nates in  a  way  that  it  could  be  used  without 
the  possibility  of  producing  a  green  fog.  The 
principle  was  simply  the  decomposition  of  the 
salts  of  ammonia  in  contact  with  the  carbon- 
ates. As  the  hour  was  late  he  deferred  speak- 
ing at  length  concerning  the  combination  until 
the  next  meeting. 

On  motion  adjourned. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

New  York,  November  5,  1884. 

President  Buehler  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved. 

Correspondence  read  and  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Mr.  Duchochois,  who  is  one 
of  the  oldest  photographers  in  the  city  and 
also  well  known  for  his  literary  efforts,  has 
kindly  consented  to  give  a  number  of  lectures 
on  Chemistry  in  Relation  to  Photography. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  The  first  lecture  is  near- 
ly ready  and  I  will  deliver  it  at  the  next  meet- 
ing. I  will  try  to  make  them  all  as  interesting 
as  possible,  that  those  who  have  not  studied 
chemistry  may  be  induced  to  do  so.  Chemistry 
is  part  of  the  knowledge  that  all  photographers 
must  possess. 

Mr.  Buehler.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
Mr.  Duchochois.  The  benefits  derived  from  a 
proper  understanding  of  photographic  manip- 
ulations are  certainly  worth  all  the  thanks  we 
can  give  you.  It  is  not  merely  to  work  certain 
formulas  but  to  know  the  reason  why,  and  to 
help  us  to  work  understandingly.  I  think  it  is 
well  to  call  your  attention,  Mr.  Duchochois,  to 


the  treatment  of  the  silver  bath.  The  keeping 
a  silver  bath  in  good  working  order  is  not  well 
understood  by  all.  If  you  can  give  us  a  good 
method  of  doing  it  you  will  do  us  a  great 
favor. 

Mr.  Duchohois.  That  will  come  in  the 
lectures.  I  intend  to  explain,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  goes,  the  various  reactions  which 
take  place  in  the  compounds  we  use  in  photog- 
raphy. Incidentally  I  will  say  that  the  causes 
of  the  defects  in  the  wet  collodion  process 
come  from  the  silver  bath  in  most  cases,  the 
developer  and  collodion  being  rarely  at  fault 
with  good  formulas. 

Mr.  Buehler.  It  would  be  a  great  benefit 
if  you  were  to  give  us  your  experience  in  treat- 
ing a  bath  properly.  I  went  through  all  the 
methods  prescribed  in  the  different  treatises  on 
photography,  and  I  found  there  were  so  many 
diversified  opinions  on  the  subject  that  a  be- 
ginner is  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  proper- 
ly. Some  people  smile  at  the  idea  of  fusing  a 
silver  bath.  Monckhoven  recommends  it.  As 
soon  as  the  silver  is  fused  I  think  it  is  time  to 
stop  ;  if  carried  on  further,  decomposition  will 
take  place.  I  think  the  occasional  fusing  of 
the  silver  bath,  if  done  properly,  is  to  the 
point. 

Mr.  SCHAIDNER.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Duchochois  as  to  the  amount  of  acid  necessary 
in  a  bath  to  give  good  results.  Is  it  better 
neutral  or  with  plenty  of  acid  ? 

Mr.  Duchochois.  I  have  never  been  able  to 
make  good  pictures  with  a  bath  quite  neutral  ; 
with  an  alkaline  bath  it  is  out  of  question. 
The  amount  of  acid  to  be  used  depends  on 
the  stale  of  the  collodion  and  that  of  the  silver 
solutions.  The  iodide  and  bromide  of  cad- 
mium are  seldom  pure  compounds,  and  the  col- 
lodion, if  made  with  these  salts,  should  have 
undergone  a  partial  decomposition,  shown  by 
the  liberation  of  the  iodine,  to  work  without 
fogging.  Supposing  your  collodion,  no  mat- 
ter how  it  is  made,  is  old  enough  to  show  de- 
composition by  being  discolored,  the  amount 
of  acid  in  the  bath  may  be  very  small  to  avoid 
fogging.  But  if  the  chemicals  have  a  tendency 
to  work  white  and  black  you  require  a  good 
deal  more  acid.  There  is  no  hard  and  fast 
rule  by  which  a  photographer  can  go.  By  use 
the  bath  becomes  contaminated  with  organic 
silver  compounds  more  reducible  than  the  ni- 
trate, which  induces  a  dense  reduction  in  the 
whites  and  consequently  a  want  of  details  both 
in  the  lights  and  shadows.  The  remedy  is 
then  to  evaporate  the  bath  to  dryness  and  fuse 
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the  residue.  Bui  before  so  doing  the  solution 
should  be  slightly  acidified  with  nitric  acid  and 
the  fusion  carried  on  for  a  few  minutes  only, 
sa>  five  minutes  and  even  less,  in  order  not  to 
decompose  the  silver  nitrate. 

Mr.  SCHAIDNER.  Is  not  permanganate  a 
subsitute  for  fusing  ? 

Mr.  DUCHOCHOIS.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
bath  created  with  permanganate  will  work,  as 
well  as  after  fusing,  for  the  permanganate  only 
acts  on  the  organic  matter,  not  on  the  com- 
pounds formed  on  the  reaction  of  ether  and 
alcohol. 

Mr.  Buehler.  Permanganate  is  merely  a 
purifier  in  relation  to  organic  matter.  You  can 
even  overdo  the  treatment  with  permanganate 
of  potash.  The  collodion  may  be  just  as  much 
at  fault  by  being  composed  of  impure  chemic- 
als. If  iodide  of  ammonium  is  used  in  the 
collodion  you  are  apt  to  get  an  unstable  salt  in 
the  bath  that  may  form  many  combinations 
that  are  harmful  in  several  respects. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  Lithium  or  sodium  have 
the  properties  of  ammonium  without  its  draw- 
backs. Ammonium  iodide  is  apt  to  be  de- 
composed sooner  in  collodions  than  any  of  the 
other  iodides. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  I  have  read  that  if  fog  on 
a  plate  can  be  rubbed  off  without  disturbing 
the  film,  it  indicates  too  much  acid  in  the  bath, 
and  I  have  also  read  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  I  think  that  when  the 
fog  is  superficial  and  can  be  rubbed  off,  the 
fault  in  most  cases  can  be  traced  to  an  organic 
silver  bath  or  to  prolonged  development,  es- 
pecially if  the  bath  is  much  acidified.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  imperfection  was  due  to  a 
new  colorless  collodion,  or  nearly  so,  but  I  have 
been  unable  to  ascertain  in  a  positive  manner 
if  in  all  cases  that  was  really  the  cause,  having 
often  found  that  the  fog  was  then  in  the  film. 
Mr.  Buehler.  I  have  worked  the  silver 
bath  slightly  acid  in  order  to  get  a  clear 
negative,  and  to  convince  a  skeptic  increased 
the  amount  of  acid  and  obtained  fog.  If  a 
good  deal  of  organic  matter  is  in  the  bath,  it 
is  very  apt  to  produce  fog  by  excess  of  acid. 
Why,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McGeorge.  I  remember  some  years 
ago  Mr.  Black  of  Boston  said  he  used  an 
enormous  amount  of  acid  in  his  bath. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  Mr.  Black  gave  a  de- 
scription of  that  process  at  the  Convention  in 
Chicago.  When  I  read  it,  I  could  not  account 
for  it.  I  know  Mr.  Black  by  reputation  and  by 
sight,  and  he  is  a  man  who  would  not  say  any- 


tliin^  untrue,      I  wanted   to  satisfy  in\-.||  and 

made  a  small  bath,  and  found  thai  an  1 

of  acid  need  not  necessarily  produce  fog  if  the 

bath    was    in    very  gOOd    order.      I   tried    it.  but 

obtained  an  ambrotype  or  thin  negative  every 
time.  Mr.  Black  may  have  prepared  bis  collo- 
dion with  gun  cotton  containing  a  compound 
similar  to  nitro-glucose,  and  in  that  case  he 
may  have  obtained  good  negatives  with  com- 
paratively long  exposure. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  When  there  is  an  excess 
of  acid  in  the  bath,  the  negative  gets  thinner 
and  thinner. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  If  there  is  a  great  excess 
of  acid,  you  obtain  a  good  positive  in  conse- 
quence of  the  slightly  impressed  film  and  rapid 
development,  but  seldom  a  good  negative.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  amount  of  acid  in  the  de- 
veloper has  something  to  do  with  it  too.  In 
this  demonstration  of  Mr.  Black's  I  am  not 
able  to  say  what  the  amounts  of  iron  and  acid 
were  at  the  time.  Not  having  sufficient  acid 
in  the  bath  may  fog  the  plates.  Harmony  is 
needed  between  the  collodion,  silver  bath  and 
developer. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  If  therj  was  a  rule  we 
could  go  by,  if  we  knew  that  we  dare  not  add 
more  acid  than  will  make  litmus  paper  distinct- 
ly red,  we  know  that  the  fault  must  lie  with 
something  else,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  dare  go. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  My  bath  is  thirty-three 
pints  of  water.  I  add  no  more  than  fifteen 
minims  of  c.  p.  nitric  acid  (the  ordinary  acid 
is  very  impure).  That  amount  of  acid  does 
not  show  by  the  litmus  paper  until  after  a  few 
seconds  have  elapsed.  When  the  bath  has 
been  used  some  time  I  am  obliged  to  add  more 
acid  to  obtain  more  delicacy  in  the  shadows. 
The  less  acid  in  the  bath,  the  more  contrast 
and  want  of  detail  there  will  be.  Clear  shadows 
with  high  lights  and  no  definition  are  sure 
indications  of  want  of  acid  in  old  baths. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  Is  it  better  to  acidify  the 
collodion  or  the  bath,  if  the  negative  is  harsh  ? 

Mr.  Duchochois.  If  the  bath  is  new,  I 
would  prefer  to  acidify  the  collodion  with 
iodine  or  bromhidric  acid.  Mr.  Henry  T.  An- 
thony, in  speaking  of  that,  told  me  he  employ- 
ed acetic  acid.  I  tried  it  and  found  it  was  an 
improvement.  Mr.  Anthony  made  many  im- 
provements in  photography  and  was  always 
ready  to  impart  them  to  the  public.  The  loss 
of  Mr.  Anthony  will  be  a  great  one,  not  only 
to  his  friends  and  acquaintances  but  to  pho- 
tographers in  general. 
Adjourned. 
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New  York,  Oct.  15,  188  t. 
E.  Anthony,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir  :  At  the  last  regular  meeting- 
notice  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony's  death  was 
brought  before  the  Association,  the  members 
of  which  desire  to  express  their  esteem  for  your 
your  late  brother. 

Yours  Respectfully, 

Thos.  Power,  Secretary. 

The  following-  resolutions  were  unaminously 
adopted  : 

Whereas,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Anthony,  scientist, 
engineer,  photographer,  etc.,  has  terminated 
a  long  and  brilliant  career  ;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Anthony  has  done  much  for 
the  progress  and  advancement  of  our  art  ; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  appreciation 
rendered  by  the  deceased  ;  and 

Resolved,  That  we  hereby  express  our  pro- 
found sympathy. 

I  Chas.  Schaidxer. 
Com.  -  Yictor  Acker. 
/  Thos.  Power. 


Society   of   Amateur  Photographers  of 
New  York. 

A  regular  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  their  rooms.  No.  1262  Broadway,  Nov.  11, 
Mr.  F.  C.  Beach  in  the  chair. 

The  Secretary  read  some  communica- 
tions, among  them  being  a  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
Henderson,  of  London,  in  which  he  gives  a 
new  formula  for  making  his  emulsion,  as  fol- 
lows : 

No.  1. 

Gelatine 5  grains. 

W  ater,         10  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium,       .     .     130  grains. 

Hydrate  of  potassium,        .     .         2 
Dissolve  by  heat  and  add  4  ounces  of  alcohol. 
No.  2. 

Silver 240  grains. 

Water,         1  ounce. 

Alcohol, 4  ounces. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  proposed 
and  elected  as  active  members  :  Messrs.  Robert 
D.  Farlee,  H.  H.  Edgerton,  R.  H.  Laimbeer, 
H.  G.  Runkle  and  Thomas  Pray,  Jr. 

Mr.  Beach.  Some  time  last  month  I  re- 
ceived a  call  from  Mr.  George  Bullock,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cincinnati  Amateur  Photographic 
Club,  who  showed  me  a  number  of  photographs 


which  he  had  made,  and  explained  a  very  in- 
genious apparatus  and  shutter  for  exposing  in 
a  camera.  He  promises  to  send  me  a  full  de- 
scription of  them. 

Among  other  things  he  suggested  was,  that 
the  various  amateur  societies  exchange  lantern 
slides,  so  that  the  pictures  taken  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  can,  in  this  way,  be 
shown  to  all. 

I  would  like  to  have  members  commence 
making  lantern  slides  from  their  best  nega- 
tives, so  that  we  may  have  an  ample  source  to 
draw  from  in  the  future.  The  intention  is  to 
use  a  lantern,  not  only  for  exhibition,  but  also 
for  enlarging  negatives  on  either  platinotype 
or  gelatino-bromide  paper. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr.  C.  A. 
N'eedham,  who  read  the  following  paper  and 
proceeded  to  demonstrate  and  explain  in  detail 
this  interesting  process. 

The  Platinotype  Process. 
BY  C.  A.  NEEDHAM. 

It  will  take  far  less  time  to  describe  the  pla- 
tinotype and  show  you  the  details  of  the  pro- 
cess than  it  took  the  inventor  to  perfect  it.  We 
are  told  that  it  came  of  much  discouraging  but 
determined  efforts  upon  the  part  of  its  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  W.  Willis,  Jr.  What  eight  years 
ago  seemed  to  him  an  almost  unattainable 
solution  of  an  intensely  interesting  problem, 
has  become  a  very  simple  method  of  producing 
a  print  from  the  negative,  which  may  possess 
these  two  attractive  recommendations,  artistic 
merit  and  durability.  In  general,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  process  is  as  follows  :  The  sen- 
sitized paper,  prepared  with  salts  of  iron  and 
platinum,  is  exposed  in  the  usual  way,  under  a 
negative  or  in  the  solar  camera.  It  is  then 
floated  for  five  or  six  seconds  upon  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  oxalate  of  potassium,  and  afterwards 
washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  finally  in  water.  I  have  here  some  18x22 
sheets  of  plain  paper,  sized  to  receive  the  sen- 
sitizing material  already  referred  to,  and  con- 
sisting of  the  salts  of  iron  and  platinum.  The 
latter  is  a  dry  powder,  and  the  iron  is  in  the 
form  of  a  solution.  The  proportions  are  sixty 
grains  of  the  platinum  to  one  ounce  of  the  iron 
solution.  This  mixture  should  be  made  as  re- 
quired, and  used  as  soon  as  possible  thereafter. 
The  preparation  of  the  sensitized  paper  may 
be  safely  conducted  under  gaslight  in  a  room 
of  the  ordinary  dwelling  temperature,  free 
from  draughts.  The  sheet  is  fastened  at  each 
corner,  face    upward,  upon    a   smooth,  level 
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surface,  preferabl)  of  plate  glass,  and  about 
two  drams  of  the  sensitising  solution  are  pour- 
ed upon  its  center  and  distributed  by  means  <>i 
the  squeegee  .1--  evenrj  .is  possible  in  this  man- 
ner. When  coated,  the  sheet  is  hung  up  to 
surface  dry  in  a  damping  closet,  which  is  sim- 
ply a  box  containing  a  dish  of  water.  After  a 
lapse  of  ten  minutes  the  sheet  is  transferred  to 
a  hot-air  box  and  there  thoroughly  dried. 
The  surface-drying  part  of  the  process  is  im- 
portant, for  it  appears  to  determine  the  fixa- 
tion and  depth  of  the  image  upon  the  paper 
after  development.  If  insufficiently  done,  or 
omitted  altogether,  practice  has  shown  that 
part  of  the  image  will  float  off  in  the  developer 
instead  of  adhering  to  the  fibre  of  the  paper, 
and  a  consequent  loss  of  half-tone  will  ensue, 
and  that,  upon  the  other  hand,  if  the  surface- 
drying  interval  be  too  long,  say  a  longer  period 
than  twelve  minutes,  the  image  will  appear 
flat  from  being  too  sunken  into  the  paper.  I 
have  here  some  pieces  of  the  platinum  paper 
which  have  been  exposed.  These  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  develope,  and  at  the  same  time  I  will 
give  you  the  theory  of  the  platinotype  process 
and  a  more  specific  description  of  it.  The 
platinum  used  is  a  double  salt  known  as  potas- 
sic-chloroplatinite.  The  iron  solution  is  ferric 
oxalate.  By  the  action  of  light  the  ferric  oxa- 
late deposit  is  reduced  to  ferrous  oxalate, 
which  is  soluble  in  hot  oxalate  of  potassium, 
and  instantly  dissolves  when  floated  upon  it, 
but  in  the  act  of  dissolution  it  leaves  upon  the 
paper  the  platinum  precipitated  to  its  metallic 
state.  Thus  we  have  the  picture  in  platinum 
black,  which,  it  is  claimed,  will  withstand  the 
severest  test  for  durability.  The  sensitized 
paper  before  exposure  to  light  is  of  a  lemon 
yellow  color.  During  exposure  the  parts 
affected  by  light  become  of  a  pale  grayish- 
brown  color,  and  frequently  of  a  dingy  orange 
tint  under  those  parts  of  the  negative  which 
present  clear  glass  or  nearly  so. 

The  correct  exposure  is  ascertained  by  in- 
spection of  the  paper  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a 
weak  light.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
avoid  undue  exposure  to  light  during  examina- 
tion of  the  progress  of  printing,  as  a  very  slight 
action  of  bright  white  light  will  degrade  the 
more  delicate  whites  of  the  picture,  and  the 
extent  of  the  damage  cannot  be  discovered 
until  after  development.  It  is  also  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  the  sensitized  paper  be 
kept  dry  before  and  after  exposure.  For  the 
purpose  of  perfectly  preserving  it,  metallic 
tubes  such  as  this  I  now  show  you  are  made 


specially  to  hold  it.  They  are  prcn  ided  with  a 
receptai  le  1  ontaining  a  di  j  preparation  of 
chloride  <>f    calcium    aa    an  extra   safeguard 

against  moisture. 

The  development,  which  should  beconducted 
iii  a  weak  white  light,  is  effected  by  fl< >.it  b 
printed  surface  upon  a  hot  solution  of  oxalate 
of  potasshim,  the  proportions  of  which  are  130 
grains  of  the  oxalate  of  potassium  to  each 
ounce  of  water.  This  solution  should  be 
slightly  acid,  and  if  not  found  so  upon  test 
with  blue  litmus  it  may  be  rendered  so  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution 
of  oxalic  acid.  This  liquid  is  generally  held 
in  a  flat  er.amelled  iron  dish  sup,  orted  upon  a 
tripod,  under  which  is  placed  a  spirit  lamp. 
To  avoid  air-bubbles,  place  one  edge  of  the 
print  upon  the  solution  first,  and  gradually 
lower  the  remainder  with  an  even  sliding 
motion.  Then  for  the  purpose  of  examina- 
tion, raise  the  sheet  by  the  edge  which  first 
came  in  contact  with  the  liquid.  It  will  take 
at  least  five  seconds  to  develope  a  print  fully, 
and  sometimes  the  depth  of  shadows  may  be 
enhanced  by  continuing  the  development  even 
longer.  There  is  a  very  great  latitude  allow- 
able for  the  temperature  of  the  developing  so- 
lution, from  100  deg.  to  180  deg.  Fahr.  and 
upwards.  Over-exposed  prints  may  be  fre- 
quently saved  by  using  a  low  temperature,  and 
under-exposed  ones  by  employing  a  high  one. 
The  best  results  are,  however,  obtained  from 
negatives  which  admit  of  development  at  a 
temperature  of  from  170  deg.  to  180  deg, 
Such  negatives  will  be  found  to  possess  con<= 
siderable  density  in  the  high  lights,  a  full  scale 
of  half-tones  with  clear  glass  or  nearly  so  for 
the  deeper  shadows.  After  development  the 
prints  go  directly  into  the  cleansing  baths. 
These  are  made  of  chemically  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  one  part  to  sixty  of  water.  Gen- 
erally not  less  than  three  are  used  of  about 
equal  strength,  and  the  prints  are  passed  from 
the  first  to  the  third,  allowing  an  interval  of 
about  ten  minutes  between  each  change.  As 
the  object  of  this  washing  in  dilute  acid  is  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  iron  salt,  the  operation 
should  take  place  in  the  day  time,  so  that  the 
baths  may  be  brought  into  the  full  open  white 
light,  under  which  conditions  the  presence  of 
the  freed  yellow  salts  may  be  easily  and  surely 
detected.  The  prints  should  not  communicate 
the  slightest  tinge  of  color  to  the  last  acid 
bath.  The  plain  water  washing  should  con- 
tinue for  about  fifteen  minutes  to  remove  the 
acid  from  the  paper,  but  should  never  be  re^ 
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sorted  to  until  all  trace  of  the  iron  salt  has  dis- 
appeared. After  thorough  cleaning,  the  prints 
may  be  dried  by  hanging  them  upon  glass 
rods,  placing  them  upon  muslin  stretchers  or 
chemically  pure  blotting-paper.  As  they  re- 
semble engravings  and  such  pictures  as  the 
photo-gravure,  they  look  well  mounted  upon 
rather  large  cardboards  which  provide  while 
margins.  I  will  invite  you  to  examine  some 
samples  of  a  fine  grade  of  platinotype  printing 
and  some  exquisite  studies  which  were  kindly- 
made  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Wood, 
an  artist  of  Philadelphia.  The  solar  enlarge- 
ments and  linen  printing  are  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Messrs.  Hoyt  &  Siebert  of  this  city. 
There  are  some  slight  modifications  of  the  pro-  '] 
cess  which  adapt  it  to  solar  printing  and  for 
impressing  other  fabrics  than  paper,  which  I 
will  not  trespass  upon  your  time  this  evening 
to  describe.  I  hope  that  what  I  have  shown 
has  been  sufficient  to  enable  those  who  may 
feel  so  disposed  to  male  a  i  ful  ex- 

periments with  this  beautiful  art,  and  for  that 
purpose  the  paper  we  have  sensitized  this  even- 
ing is  at  your  service,  and,  that  the  samples  I 
have  just  developed  may  be  acceptable  to  tin- 
Society  as  souvenirs  of  this  demonstration, 
many  of  which  show  the  refined  taste  of  Mr. 
Lafayette  W.  Seavey  in  figure  posing  and  ar- 
rangements of  draperies  or  accessories. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  tendered 
Mr.  Xeedham  for  his  address  and  explana- 
tions. 

Mr.  R.  A.  C.  Smith  next  exhibited  and  ex- 
plained a  Hare  4-4  camera,  provided  with  an 
extension  bed  and  improved  shutter,  and  also 
illustrated  the  working  of  a  v<  ry  o 
well  finished  changing-box  which  accompanied 
the  camera. 

Mr.  Beach.  I  have  here  a  series  of  photo- 
graphs handed  me  by  Mr.  William  H.  Hale, 
which  are  called  composite  photographs,  and 
the  process  by  which  they  are  made  consists  of 
taking  (say)  thirty  individuals  and  making  a 
separate  negative  from  each,  and  then  printing 
from  each  negative,  one  over  the  other,  upon  a 
piece  of  paper,  having  the  focus  fixed  on  the 
eyes,  so  that  the  eyes  of  each  individual  corres- 
pond in  position.  The  object  was  to  see  what 
ty/pe  of  head  or  face  a  certain  class  of  persons 
would  have.  I  will  show  you  first  portraits  of 
thirty-one  members  of  the  Xew  York  Academy 
of  Science  superimposed  one  upon  the  other. 
The  next  is  twelve  mathematicians  ;  the  next 
is  sixteen  naturalists  ;  the  next   is    twenty-six  . 


members  of  the  transcontinental  survey  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Dr.  JaNEWAY  then  presented  to  the  Society- 
copies  of  a  printed  table  showing  the  solubility 
of  chemicals  in  water.     (See  page  549.) 

Mr.  Beach.  We  will  now  take  pleasure 
in  listening  to  Mr.  Dean,  who  read  the  fol- 
lowing article,  for  which  the  thanks  of  the 
Society  were  duly  voted. 

The  Relative  Rapidity  of  Leu  Wi  a/nt  the 
0/  Stops. 

B  Y    C.    W.    I>  I    A  N. 

In  photography  one  lens  is  said  to  be  more 
rapid  than  another  when  the  ligft  passing 
through  it  in  a  given  time  produces  greater 
chemical  changes.  This  rapidity  is  governed 
ral  elements  ;  among  these  are,  the 
color  of  the  lens,  the  number  of  its  reflecting 
surfaces,  its  equivalent  foCUS,  and  the  size  of 
its  aperture. 

In  answer  to  our  inquiry  a^  to  whether 
there  was   any    mathematical    formula    to    e\- 

the  relation  between  the  areas  of 

tures    and    the   duration     of     expos 

Barnard,  of  Columbia  Coll..  "The 

hypothesis  on  which  the  Photogra] 

at  Britain    have  founded  their   La*   is, 

that  chemical  changes  effected  by  light  are 
more  rapid  in  proportion  as  the  intensity  of 
the  light  is  greater  :  and  this  with  so 
mathematical  accuracy  that  a  double  intensity 
will  redut  e  the  time  necessary  for  exposure  by 
one-half. 

"  But  this  isan  entirely  a  ///^//assumption. 
I  een  adopted  because  it  seemed  as  if  it 
ought   to  be  so,  and  not  because  experiment 
has  proven  that  it 

••  Before  attempting  to  construct  a  formula 
which  should  expn  56  the  relation  of  intensity 
of  light  to  the  duration  of  exposure  required 
to  produce  a  definite  amount  of  chemical 
change,  we  should  require  to  know  more  than 
we  do  about  the  laws  which  govern  chemical 
changes  during  their    1  For   the   law 

which  you  find  to  fail  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  resistance  to  change  opposed  by  a  chemi- 
cal compound  to  the  action  of  light  is  uniform 
from  beginning  to  end,  a  thing  which  we  have 
no  right  to  affirm.  I  know  of  no  better  means 
of  determining  this  relation  between  the  area 
of  lens  and  the  proper  duration  of  exposure 
than  careful  experiments,  systematically  con- 
ducted, with  lenses  of  various  areas,  and  with 
similar  illumination  throughout.     An  empiri- 
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cal  law  might  thus  be  ascertained,  which,  for 
practical  purposes,  would  answer  quite  as  well 
as  a  theoretic  formula  mat hematically  express- 
ed." 

The  laws  governing  the  rapidity  of  the  lens, 
neglecting  its  color,  and  the  number  of  its  re- 
flecting surfaces  are — 

1st.  The  relative  rapidity  of  two  lenses  hav- 
ing the  same  apertures  is  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  their  equivalent  foci. 

2nd.  The  relative  rapidity  of  two  lenses 
having  the  same  equivalent  foci  is  nearly  as 
the  areas  of  their  apertures.  For  example  : 
two  lenses  having  the  same  sized  apertures, 
one  having. an  equivalent  focus  of  twelve  inches 
and  the  other  of  six  inches,  the  lens  with  the 
six  inch  focus  will  be  four  times  as  rapid  as  the 
other  ;  or  two  lenses  having  the  same  equiva- 
lent foci,  one  with  an  aperture  two  inches  in 
diameter  and  the  other  with  an  aperture  of 
one  inch,  the  two  inch  lens  will  be  approxi- 
mately four  times  as  fast  as  the  other. 

The  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Britain, 
in  order  to  overcome  the  great  confusion  aris- 
ing from  the  different  systems,  or  rather  lack 
of  system,  used  by  different  opticians  in  num- 
bering their  stops,  have  adopted  a  ' '  universal 
system  "  based  upon  the  ratio  between  the  di- 
ameter and  the  equivalent  focal  length  of  the 
lenses  with  which  they  are  used.  As  a  basis 
of  their  system  they  have  taken  a  portrait 
lens   the    diameter  of  whose  aperture  is  one- 


ameters,  as  is  frequently  done,  is  only  mislead 

ing,  and  unless  the  focal  Length  is  given  is  of 
no  practical  use.  A  half-inch  stop  used  on  a 
lens  with  an  equivalent  focus  of  12  inches 
would  require  four  times  the  exposure  that  the 
same  stop  would  require  on  a  lens  of  six  inches 
equivalent  focus.  As  the  rapidity  of  lenses  is 
controlled  by  their  equivalent  focal  lengths, 
and  also  by  their  apertures,  no  scientific  or 
"  universal  system  "  of  stops  can  be  made 
except  one  based  upon  these  two  elements, 
the  ratios  between  the  areas  of  apertures  and 
duration  of  exposures  having  been  determined 
by  careful  experiments. 

In  order  to  correct  a  very  general  misunder- 
standing regarding  what  is  meant  by  equiva- 
lent focus  and  how  it  is  obtained,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  state  that  the  expression  is  used 
in  connection  with  compound  lenses,  and 
means  a  focus  of  some  distant  object  equal  to 
that  produced  by  a  single  plano-convex  lens, 
with  the  plane  side  toward  the  object,  produc- 
ing an  image  of  the  same  distant  object  of  the 
same  size.  In  the  case  of  the  plano-convex 
lens,  we  can  easilv  measure  its  focal  length  by 
measuring  the  distance  from  the  image  on  the 
ground  glass  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  lens. 

In  compound  lenses,  however,  this  will  not 
give  us  the  true  focal  length,  but  what  is  usu- 
ally called  the  back  focus. 

The  equivalent  focus  of  a  compound  lens  is 
the  distance  from  the  image  on   the   ground 


fourth  its  equivalent  focal  length,  calling  that    ?lass  of  some  very  distant  objects  to  a  point 


stop  or  aperture  No.  i.  Stop  No.  2  is  one  of 
half  the  area,  and  therefore  requires  approxi- 
mately twice  the  exposure.  In  this  universal 
system  the  number  of  the  stop  represents  the 
number  of  seconds'  exposure  required  by  the 
stop  when  stop  number  1  requires  an  exposure 
of  one  second. 

I  think  a  modification  of  this  system  would 
be  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  ama- 
teurs in  enabling  them  to  express  the  duration 
of  exposure  in  terms  which  are  common  to  all 
lenses. 

Those  of  us  who  have  attended  any  of  the 
Society's  excursions  during  the  past  summer 
must  have  felt  disappointed  in  the  small 
amount  of  Information  we  were  able  to  obtain 
from  each  other  regarding  exposure,  owing 
to  our  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  the  rapidity 
of  our  lenses  and  the  relative  value  of  the 
stops  we  were  using.  This  can  be  easily  rem- 
edied by  representing  the  size  of  our  stops  in 
terms  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens. 

Expressing  the  size  of  the  stops  by  their  di-  ' 


within  the  lens  called  the  center  of  emission. 
This  point  is  obtained  by  a  formula  based 
upon  the  radii  of  the  curves  of  the  different 
lenses  and  the  refractive  power  of  the  materi- 
als used  in  the  lenses.  Fortunately  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  to  use  the  formula,  for  the 
equivalent  focus  of  any  form  of  'ens  can  be 
easily  obtained  in  the  following  manner. 

Mark  two  perpendicular  lines  on  the  ground 
glass  equidistant  from  the  center.  Set  the 
camera  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  focus  on  some 
point  in  a  very  distant  object.  Move  the  cam- 
era so  that  this  point  will  fall  upon  one  of  the 
lines  on  the  ground  glass.  Draw  a  pencil 
along  the  side  of  the  camera,  ruling  a  line  on 
the  paper  underneath.  Now  partially  rotate 
the  camera  on  a  center  passing  through  the 
center  of  the  lens,  until  the  point  falls  upon 
the  other  line  on  the  ground  glass,  and  draw 
another  line  on  the  paper.  Extend  these  two 
lines  until  they  meet.  Bisect  this  angle  with 
a  line  upon  which  you  erect  a  perpendicular 
equal  in  length  to  one-half  the  distance  be- 
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tween  the  two  lines  on  the  ground  glass  ;  con- 
nect the  top  of  this  perpendicular  and  the  bi- 
secting line  with  a  line  parallel  to  the  side  of 
the  angle.  The  distance  from  the  point  where 
this  line  touched  the  bisecting  line  to  the  foot 
of  the  perpendicular  is  the  absolute  focal  length 
of  the  lens  used. 

The  object  in  focussing  upon  a  very  distant 
object  is  that  we  may  obtain  the  focus  from 
parallel  rays.  This  focus  is  represented  by  /", 
and  of  course  is  entirely  different  from  the 
focus  of  converging  rays  from  an  object  near 
the  lens. 

A  practical  fact  regarding  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens  is  that  it  controls  the  size  of 
the  image  ;  that  is,  two  lenses  of  the  same 
equivalent  focus,  when  focussed  upon  any 
distant  object,  will  produce  images  of  the  same 
size.  A  lens  having  twice  the  focal  length  of 
another  when  placed  in  the  same  spot  and 
focussed  upon  the  same  distant  object,  will 
produce  an  image  having  twice  the  linear  di- 
mensions of  the  image  given  by  the  first. 

Having  obtained  the  equivalent  focus  of 
the  lens,  we  can  designate  our  stops  in  terms 
of/" by  means  of  a  fraction  ;  the  numerator  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the  stop, 
and  the  denominator  is  equal  to  the  equivalent 
focus  of  the  lens.  Reducing  this  fraction  to 
an  equivalent  one  whose  numerator  is  unity, 
we  have  a  fraction  which  means  that  the  diam- 
eter of  the  stop  is  i,  2'o,  or  -^g,  as  the  case  may 
be,  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  To  show 
that  the  focal  length  is  the  one  from  parallel 
rays  the  fraction  is  usually  written  g,  ./,,,  /0. 

Having  marked  our  stops  in  terms  of  their 
focal  length,  we  can  approximately  ascertain 
the  relative  duration  of  the  exposure  required 
by  each  by  remembering  that  these  fractions 
represent  the  diameters  of  apertures  whose 
areas  are  to  each  other  as  the  square  of  these 
diameters,  and  that  approximately  the  duration 
of  exposure  is  inversely  as  the  areas  of  the 
stops.  For  example,  to  ascertain  the  relative 
time  required  by  two  stops  fQ  and  £Q.  The 
area  of  the  first  can  be  represented  by  ("ui)* — 
Too,  and  the  second  by  (?Jio)2=9 hr\-  This 
shows  that  the  first  stop  is  nine  times  as  large 
as  the  second,  and  approximately  requires  ifth 
the  time  for  exposure. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  by  dividing  one 
fraction  by  the  other  and  squaring  the  result. 

While  the  above  rules  will  assist  us  in  ob- 
taining correct  exposures  with  the  different 
sized  stops,  an  equally  important  question  is, 
"  which  stop  shall  I  use  ?  " 


Up  to  certain  limits,  the  smaller  the  stop  the 
greater  the  sharpness,  depth  of  focus,  and  size 
of  good  picture  obtained. 

The  ;  n  l  11  stop,  however,  produces  a  map- 
ike  effect,  and  tends  to  harshness  of  contrast 
and  to  diminish  aerial  perspective.  Some  op- 
ticians say  that  the  diameter  of  the  smallest 
stop  should  never  be  less  than  ^th  or  :1Loth  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  the  stop  (if 
correctly  exposed)  the  greater  the  amount  of 
detail  in  the  shadows,  the  bolder  the  pictures, 
and  the  greater  the  amount  of  "  atmosphere." 
Probably  the  best  rule  to  adopt  is  to  use  a  stop 
small  enough  to  give  sharp  definition  at  the 
edges  of  the  picture,  and  no  smalle?-. 

To  secure  uniformity  in  our  work  and  enable 
us  to  aid  each  other  in  answering  that  vex- 
ing question,  "How  long  shall  I  expose?"  I 
would  suggest  that  the  members  of  the  Society 
mark  their  stops  in  terms  of  /,  and  also  with  a 
figure  representing  the  approximate  relative 
value  of  the  stop  as  compared  with  the  full 
opening  of  the  lens  with  which  it  is  used.  For 
example,  a  stop  marked  7,  ^,  would  mean 
that  the  stop  requires  seven  times  the  exposure 
of  that  of  the  full  opening  of  the  lens,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  stop  was  equal  to  /2"  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens. 

As  most  of  us  use  lenses  working  no  faster 
than-/,  the  adoption  of  the  "universal  system" 
based  on  ■£  would  necessitate  an  amount  of 
mental  arithmetic  which  some  of  us  might 
consider  tiresome.  In  this  system  the  first 
figure  would  show  the  relative  exposure  as 
compared  with  the  other  stops,  while  the  frac- 
tion would  show  the  rapidity  of  the  lens  as 
compared  with  other  lenses. 

By  adopting  this  system  the  members  of  the 
Society  would  be  able  to  obtain  correct  expo- 
sure with  any  lens,  regardless  of  the  maker  or 
its  form,  and  we  would  not  be  tied  down  as  at 
present  to  the  particular  lens  with  which  we 
are  familiar. 

Our  work  as  a  Society,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  systematic,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  among 
the  first  things  we  should  do  is  to  adopt  some 
system  of  stops. 

Mr.  Beach  then  offered  the  Society  an  im- 
proved formula  for  sulphite  of  soda  iutensifier 
by  Scolik,  of  Vienna. 

Solution  No.  1. 
Bichloride  of  mercury,   .     1  oz.  —  437  grs. 
Bromide  of  potassium,  .     1  oz.  =  437  grs. 
Water,         50  oz. 
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The  above  may  be  diluted  four  times  its  vol 
nine  If  desired,  in  order  thai  the  action  ma) 
be  gradual  and  less  energetic,  The  ti\«'<i  and 
well  washed  negative  is  allowed  to  remain  in 
N<>.  1  until  the  film  becomes  well  whit. Mir,! 
If  a  small  degree  Of  intensification  is  desired 
it  should  be  left  in  but  a  short  time. 

The  plate  is  next  slightly  rinsed  off  (a 
thorough  washing  not  being  required  at  this 
point)  and  immersed  in 

Solution  Xo.  2. 

Saturated  sol.  of  sulphite  of  soda,      5  oz. 
Water,        5  oz. 

The  darkening-  action  will  be  observed  to 
take  place  gradually,  as  in  the  case  when  am- 
monia is  used,  and  will  impart  a  rich  brown- 
black  color  to  the  negative,  which  should  be 
well  washed  ;  negatives  thus  intensified  are 
believed  to  be  permanent. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Newton  then  gave  the  following 
formula  for  a  developer,  well  adapted  to  bring 
out  fully  the  details  in  a  plate  which  has  had 
a  very  short,  exposure  : 

No.  1. 

Water,        x  ounce. 

Carbonate  of  soda,       ....   15  grains. 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,       .   15  grains. 

Sulphite  of  soda, 5  grains. 

No.  2. 

Water,        

Chloride  of  ammonia, 

Pyro  (dry), 6  grains. 

Nos.  1  and  2  are  mixed,  and  the  whole  pour- 
ed over  the  plate.  Development  commences 
within  a  minute,  and  is  usually  finished  at  the 
end  of  three  or  four  minutes.  The  propor- 
tions named  above  are  correct  for  an  ordinary 
drop  shutter  exposure,  but  they  are  not  arbi- 
trary ;  they  may  be  varied  to  suit  different 
cases,  as,  for  example,  should  the  plate  have 
been  greatly  under-exposed,  equal  parts  of  Nos. 
1  and  2  (with  the  pyro.  left  out  of  the  latter) 
may  be  added  a  little  at  a  time,  from  three  to 
four  times  the  strength  stated,  until  all  the  de- 
tails in  the  shadows  are  brought  out,  without 
danger  of  producing  green  fog,  which  fre- 
quently appears  from  the  excessive  amount  of 
ammonia  sometimes  used  in  the  ordinary  am- 
monia and  pyro.  developer.  In  case  of  over- 
exposure, half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  of  devel- 
oper of  bromide  of  sodium  is  added,  and  the 
solution  diluted  with  water. 

Nos.    1    and   2  solutions  may  be  kept  In  a 
more  concentrated  form,  and  diluted  for  use. 


1  ounce. 
7  grains. 


7  drams. 
1  dram. 


The  following  are  the  rlghl  proportion!  for  10 
per  cent,  lolutions : 

Va.  r. 

Water enounces. 

( larbonate  of  soda,       .    .     480  grains. 
Yellow  prussiate  of  potash,    480  grains. 

Sulphite  Of  sod. 1,      .      .      .         \(n)  grains. 
No.  2. 

Water 9  ounces. 

Chloride  of  ammonia,     .     .      510  grains. 
Solution  of  one  drop  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  one  ounce  of  water,     r  drop. 
Pyro  (1  commercial  ounce),       437  grains. 
If  No.   2  does    not  change    from    a   purple 
to  a  clear  yellow  color  within  an  hour  after 
mixing,  one  or  two  drops  more  of  the  sulphu- 
ric acid  solution  may  be  added. 

To  prepare  a  developer  of  the  proper 
strength  with  the  above  solutions  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  5  x  8  plate,  which  has  had  a 
drop  shutter  exposure,  take 

Water 5^  drams. 

No.  1  solution,      ....         2%  drams. 
Also: 

Water, 

No.  2  solution,  .  .  . 
Mix  the  two,  and  develope  in  the  usual  way. 
The  proportions  given  will  be  equivalent  in 
grains  to  those  stated  in  the  firs*  formula. 

Mr.  Newton  described  some  interesting  ex- 
periments, which  substantiated  very  forcibly 
the  value  of  the  developer  for  instantaneous 
work.  Two  plates  exposed  precisely  the  same 
time,  on  the  same  object,  were  developed  side 
by  side,  one  with  the  developer  as  prescribed 
in  the  directions  of  the  manufacturer  of  the 
plate,  and  the  other  with  the  above  developer. 
Plates  were  shown  which  had  been  kept  for 
some  time,  in  which  was  seen  the  marking  of  the 
dividing  mat  and  a  general  fogginess  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  cause.  Mr.  Newton  had 
discovered  that  by  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
bromide  of  sodium — half  a  grain  to  the  ounce 
of  the  developer — all  traces  of  the  effect  of  the 
separating  mat  and  all  indications  of  metallic 
silver  disappeared,  the  plates  developing  clear 
and  free  from  such  defects.  He  advises  the 
use  of  bromide  for  plates  affected  as  described. 
His  theory  of  the  developer  was,  that  when 
the  chloride  of  ammonia  or  No.  2  solution  was 
mixed  with  No.  1,  the  chloride  of  ammonia 
was  decomposed,  ammonia  being  liberated, 
which,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  yellow 
prussiate  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  soda, 
produced  an  extremely  powerful  developing 
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agent,  while  the  chlorine  liberated  from  the 
chloride  of  ammonia  acted,  or  seemed  to  act,  as 
an  agent  to  prevent  the  discoloration  of  the 
film. 

The  new  developer,  the  work  of  which  I 
propose  to  show  you,  is  based  upon  the  fact 
that  certain  alkaline  carbonates  decompose 
most  of  the  salts  of  ammonia  and  liberate  am- 
monia as  the  result.  Those  of  you  who  have 
worked  for  a  number  of  years,  especially  the 
carbonate  of  soda  process,  will  remember  that 
when  I  first  introduced  it  I  recommended  the 
use  of  bromide  of  ammonium,  and  that  the  am- 
monia salt  was  decomposed  and  the  ammonia 
liberated.  Even  when  you  used  a  grain  or 
half  a  grain  to  the  ounce  the  fumes  were  appa- 
rent. Now  the  action  of  that  liberated  am- 
monia, if  you  undertook  to  force  the  picture  at 
all,  produced  a  red  fog,  which  was  green  by 
reflected  light,  the  liberated  bromine  not  act- 
ing at  all  in  restraining  the  action  of  the  am- 
monia in  producing  such  a  fog.  That  is  the 
danger  of  ammonia  in  a  developer  when  you 
attempt  to  force  the  development.  Now  I 
have  found  away  by  which  voj  can  decompose 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  either  potash,  soda  or 
lime  water  without  the  possibility  of  fog.  Many 
of  the  salts  of  ammonia  combined  with  any  of 
the  carbonates  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
instantly  decomposed,  and  the  ammonia  liber- 
ated, and  the  free  chlorine  entirely  prevents 
any  coloration  of  the  picture  from  the  de- 
veloper in  consequence  of  oxidation. 

Now  you  not  only  get  that,  but  you  get  ad- 
ditional vigor  in  the  action  of  the  developer. 
There  are  several  things  this  developer  is 
useful  for  ;  it  is  useful  in  determining  the  age 
of  a  gelatine  plate.  These  two  plates  were  ex- 
posed last  Saturday  from  the  long  pier  at  the 
foot  of  East  26th  Street  ;  it  runs  out  into  the 
river  about  600  feet.  There  were  but  few 
vessels  in  the  river  and  it  was  blowing  a  gale. 
I  had  a  gentleman  with  me  who  is  one  of  the 
most  extensive  manufacturers  of  plates  in  the 
country,  and  we  exposed  on  a  group  of  men 
and  boys  fishing  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  We 
exposed  two  plates  as  nearly  together  as  we 
could,  taking  them  from  the  same  box,  and  for 
the  same  period  of  time  with  the  drop  shutter. 
We  took  them  home,  and  he  made  up  his  de- 
veloper and  I  made  mine,  using  twelve  grains 
of  soda,  which  is  half  the  strength  I  generally 
use  in  developing  instantaneous  pictures.  We 
poured  it  on  simultaneously,  and  continued  it 
until  he  said  he  could  get  nothing  more  with 
that  developer.  We  took  them  out  and  treated 


them  exactly  alike.  I  will  pass  them  around, 
and  you  will  observe  the  one  that  shows  the 
most  exposure  was  with  this  developer,  with 
only  twelve  grains  of  alkali,  and  was  fully  ex- 
posed ;  the  other  is  not  half  exposed. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Partridge  showed  two  nega- 
tives, which  he  had  developed  with  the  de- 
veloper, that  were  very  clear  and  of  excellent 
printing  quality.  He  was  much  pleased  with 
the  working  of  the  developer.  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beach  stated  that  he  had  also  tried  the  de- 
veloper, with  satisfactory  results.  It  acted 
very  quickly,  kept  clear,  and  was  of  a  light 
straw  color  by  daylight  when  first  mixed, 
afterwards  turning  to  a  sherry  color.  Free 
ammonia  was  easily  perceived,  showing  that 
the  action  was  similar  to  Mr.  Newton's  ex- 
planation. 

Two  negatives  were  shown  by  Mr.  Beach 
which  had  had  extremely  short  exposures ; 
one  was  developed  with  the  formula  as  given, 
and  was  of  a  dense  greenish-yellow  color  ;  the 
other  by  a  modification  consisting  of  the  use 
of  a  sulphurous  acid  soda  sulphite  solution  of 
pyro  in  place  of  dry  pyro,  as  advised  in  No.  2. 
It  had  a  clear,  grayish,  wet  plate  appearance, 
and,  in  his  opinion,  developed  up  better,  al- 
though somewhat  slower.  In  each  case  an 
equal  amount  of  detail  was  brought  out  in  the 
shadows.  A  sample  of  the  developer  was 
shown,  after  it  had  been  used  in  the  develop- 
ment of  two  plates  and  had  been  standing  for 
twelve  hours ;  it  was  clear,  but  of  a  sherry 
color. 

A  social  meeting  will  be  held  on  the  3d  prox. 
At  the  regular  meeting  of  Dec.  9th,  the  sub- 
ject of  Enlarging  by  Artificial  Light  will  be 
treated  by  Mr.  Beach  and  others,  illustrated  by 
practical  demonstrations. 

Adjourned. 


The  Picture  and  Art  Trade. 
Late  numbers  of  the  Picture  and  Art 
Trade  from  Mr.  T.  Sawtelle  Ford  of  Chi- 
cago have  reached  us,  bearing  evidmce  of 
the  fact  that  in  discontinuing  the  publica- 
tion of  Photography  the  editor  has  not 
ceased  publishing  important  facts  concern- 
ing it  and  its  kindred  arts.  The  i<sue  for 
November  coniains  a  description  and  en- 
graving of  the  Fawkes  show-case;  a  useful 
article  on  the  Making  of  Lantern  Slides, 
others  on  Photogravure,  Fading,  and  the 
Fairy  Camera,  together  with  many  useful 
items  of  general  interest. 
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SOLUBILITY  OF  CHEMICALS  IN  WATER. 

Carefully  Compiled  by  Dr.  John  H.  Janeway,  U.  S.  A. 


CHEMICALS. 


One  part  is  soluble  in  : 

Acid,  Citric. 

Formic   

Gallic 

Oxalic 

Pyrogallic 

Tannic 

Alum, 

Chrome 

Ammonia,  Nitrate 

Chloride 

Carbonate 

Sulphocyanide.  . . 

Ammonium,  Bromile 

lodi  1e  (white).. 

Baryta,  Nitrate 

Cadmium,  Bromide   

Iodide 

Copper,  Acetate 

Sulphate 

Gold,  Chloride 

Gold  and  Sodium,  Chloride. 

Iron,  Chloride 

Phosphate 

Pyrophosphate 

Sulphate 

and  Ammonia  Sulphate 

Iodide 

Iodine 

Kaolin 

Lead,  Acetate 

Chloride 

Nitrate 

Lime,  Bromide 

Chloride 

Lithium,  Bromide 

Iodide 

Magnesia,  Nitrate 

Mercury,  Bichloride 

Cyanide 


WATER 

590  F. 

2I20F. 

Parts 

Parts. 

o.75 

•05 

v.   s. 

V.    s. 

IOO 

8 

3 

3  5 
6 

V.    s. 
v.    S. 

io-5 

ins 

10 

dec. 

0  5 

v.   s. 

3 

aim. 

ins. 

4 

dec. 

V.    s. 

v.   s. 

1-5 

0  7 

8 

o.5 

3 

V.    s. 

v.    s. 

V     s. 

V.    s. 

15 

2.6 

5 

0.5 

V.    s. 

v.   s. 

V.    s. 

v.   s. 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

V     s. 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

1.8 
3 

0.3 

0.8 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

7000 

ins. 

ins. 

1.8 

0  5 

ins. 
2 

33 
0.8 

0  7 

v.    s. 

15 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

V.    s. 

v.   s. 

v.  s. 

v.   s. 

v.  s. 

16 

2 

12.8 

3 

CHEMICALS. 


One  part  is  soluble  in  : 

Potassium,  Acetate 

Bicarbonate  .  . 
Bichromate. . . 

Bromide 

Carbonate. . .  . 
Cyanide  .".*.-..'. 
Ferrocyanide.. 
Ferridcyanide. 
Fen  ic  cyanide. 

Nitrate 

Iodide 

Oxalate 

Permanganate 

Sulphate 

Sulphite 

Sulphuret 

Silver,  Nitrate 

Oxide 

Sodium,  Acetate 

Bromide 

Bicarbonate 

Carbonate .;.  . .'". 

Citrate 

Granulated 

Hyposulphate.  . . 
Hyposulphite.. .  . 

Iodide 

Nitrate 

Phosphate 

Pyrophosphate  .  . 

Sulphite 

Sulphate 

Tungstate 

Strontia,  Chloride 

Uranium,  Nitrate 

Chloride 

Persulphate. . . . 

Zinc,  Iodide 

Bromide 

Chloride 


WATER. 


590  F. 

Parts. 
0.4 
3-2 
10 
1.6 

1 

2 
3-8 

4 

4 

4 

0.8 

v.  s. 

20 

9 

4 

2 

0.8 

v.  sp. 

3 

1 .2 
12 
1.6 

V.    s. 
v.  s. 

i-5 

I 

0.6 

i-3 

6 
12 

4 
2.8 
4.0 

1.88 

v.   s. 

v.   s. 

v.  s. 

v.   s. 

V.    s. 

0.33 


212    F. 

Parts. 
V.  s. 
dec. 

1.5 

1 
0.7 

1 

2 

2 

2 
0.4 

v.   s. 
3 
4 

5 

0.1 

v.  sp. 

0.5 

dec. 
0.25 

v.  s. 
v.   s. 

o.5 
0.12 

0.3 

0.6 

2 

0.9 
0.4 
2.0 

V.  s. 
V.  s. 
V.  s. 
V.  s. 
V.  s. 
V.    s. 


Abbreviations. 
dec.  decomposed. 


-s.  soluble  ;    ins.  insoluble  ;    sp.  sparingly  ;    v.  very  ;     aim.  almost 
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Another  Ambitious  Novelty. 
One  of  the  most  ambitious  novelties  we 
have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  inviting  atten- 
tion to  is  the  Railway  Studio,  as  our  old 
friends,  Messrs.  Reed  &  Wallace  of  Mobile, 
have  advised  us  through  the  medium  of  a 
little  leaflet  called  The  Photographer  on 
Wheels.  It  is  built  in  the  ordinary  form  of 
a  railway  car,  47  feet  in  length,  10  feet  high, 
and  10  feet  4  inches  in  width.  From  the 
front  platform  the  reception  and  ladies' 
room  are  entered,  which  have  all  the  usu- 
al requirements  for  comfort.  The  central 
portion  is  the  skylight,  24  feet  in  length, 
fitted  with  many  novel  appliances.  The 
roof  has  a  combination  sash,  curtains  and 
shades,  so  arranged  as  to  be  >hifted  from  side 
to  side  as  the  hour  and  position  of  the  car 
may  render  necessary.  Both  the  dark  room 
and  the  operating  room  are  supplied  with 
everything  for  first  class  work.  The  rear  is 
devoted  to  culinary  and  other  purposes. 
Under  the  car  is  a  locker  for  rails,  cross- ties 
and  everything  necessary  to  form  a  side 
track,  and  over  the  car  a  large  substantial 
awning  can  be  drawn  to  afford  ventilation 
and  shelter  from  the  sun.  We  are  not 
aware  of  the  cost,  but  the  expense  can  cer- 
tainly not  be  inconsiderable,  and  we  trust 
the  enterprising  gentlemen  will  find  their 
venture  a  pleasant  and  profitable  one. 


New  Catalogues. 
Elsewhere  we  have  alluded  to  a  new 
catalogue  from  Smith  &  Pattison,  of  Chi* 
cago.  It  is  just  out.  There  are  163  mam- 
moth pages,  containing  everything  ever  ask- 
ed for,  we  should  think,  and  at  fair  prices. 
It  is  printed  in  blue  with  a  "  daisy  "  cover. 

Another,  not  so  very  different,  comes 
from  Mullett  Bros.,  of  Kansas  City,  contain 
ing  148  pages.  It  is  also  finely  printed  and 
a  useful  thing  to  have  in  the  photographic 
household.  Send  for  both  and  take  your 
choice. 

Hon.  Francis  Hendricks  is  re-elected 
to  the  State  Legislature  by  an  increased 
majority.  He  has  already  been  honored 
with  the  mayoralty. 


Pictures  Received, 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Blackburn  of  Grand 
Forks,  D..T.,  sends  a  group  of  five  Jersey 
cattle.  The  animals  are  evidently  facing 
the  camera,  and  look  quite  ready  to  face 
the  music,  should  opportunity  offer.  There 
is  a  wonderfully  life-like  and  inquisitive  ex- 
pression on  the  countenances  of  the  pretty 
creatures  and  a  pleasing  variety  in  the  pose. 
One  member  of  the  party  seems  quite  con- 
cerned lest  her  interesting  contour  should 
not  be  faithfully  depicted.  The  execution 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Mr.  Edgar  Cherry  of  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
sends  some  views  that  are  very  interesting 
from  the  fact  of  being  recent  photographs 
of  the  mammoth  trees  that  have  been  felled 
and  loaded  in  sections  on  trains.  The  pic- 
tures were  evidently  taken  under  unfavor- 
able circumstances  ;  but  those  accustomed 
to  that  kind  of  work  regard  them  as  re- 
markably good,  the  natural  color  of  the 
wood  being  very  non-actinic. 

Mrs.  R.  Maynard  of  Victoria,  B.  C,  sends 
some  remarkable  pictures  in  the  way  of 
groupings  and  statuary.  One  of  them,  the 
Gem  Begonia,  is  really  a  pretty  and  suc- 
cessful effort,  in  which  scores  of  youngsters 
are  grouped  on  the  leaves  of  the  plant  and 
in  the  flower- pot  in  a  very  pleasing  and 
artistic  fashion.  The  regular  portraiture  is, 
to  our  taste,  somewhat  peculiar,  and  per- 
haps a  trifle  too  rigid  in  background  and 
accessories,  that  of  the  "  Fairy  Dell "  es- 
pecially. 

From  Wm.  R.  Wright,  of  Princeton, 
Ind.,  several  cabinets.  The  chemical  ef- 
fects are  unusually  fine,  and  also  the  print- 
ing and  toning;  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment, ho.vever,  in  the  lighting  and  posing. 


Mr.  P.  C.  Duchochois  will  begin  his 
course  of  lectures  on  photographic  chemistry 
on  Wednesday,  Dec.  3,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Operative  Photographers  of  this  city,  392 
Bowery.  They  promise  to  become  very 
popular  and  quite  instructive.  We  hope 
there  may  be  room  for  all  who  propose  to 
listen  to  them. 
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Our  Illustration. 

NAPOLEON    SARONY. 

OUR  illustration  this  month  is  ft  fine  one 
of  what  the  world  now  very  generally  re 
gards  as  the  master  in  photographic  por- 
traiture. What  the  World  says  about  him 
may  be  seen  from  the  following,  published 
in  its  Sunday  edition  of  Nov.  9  : 

"If  there  is  a  living  born  artist,  one  in 
whom  are  centred  all  those  qualities  char- 
acteristic of  a  genius  and  a  gieat  master  of 
the  pencil,  it  is  Sarony,  whose  name  has 
grown  famous  and  become  a  synonym  for  all 
that  the  word  art  implies.  From  infancy  it 
was  his  failing  to  cover  all  his  books,  in 
school  and  out  of  it,  with  sketches,  and  in 
all  the  years  of  his  after  iife  he  has  never 
ceased  to  make  pictures.  His  father's  an 
cestors  were  Italian,*  but  Napoleon  first 
saw  the  light  of  day  in  Quebec,  Canada,  in 
1821,  the  year  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte's 
death,  after  whom  he  was  named.  At  ten 
years  of  age  he  came  to  New  York,  and  at 
twelve  he  was  thrown  on  his  own  resources 
by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  began  life 
as  a  lithographer,  and  one  year  before  he 
attained  his  majority  he  formed  the  firm  of 
Sarony  &  Major,  to  which  the  name  of 
Knapp  was  subsequently  added.  In  i860 
Mr.  Sarony  retired  and  went  to  Europe,  re- 
maining five  years,  and  started  photograph- 
ing in  Birmingham,  England,  but  returned 
and  has  ever  since  been  the  most  active  man 
in  his  line.  From  the  time  that  Sarony  be- 
gan in  New  York,  photography  took  a  more 
advanced  step  in  the  art  of  posing,  etc. 
His  power  in  giving  life  and  shape  and  light 
and  shade  is  remarkable.  He  takes  great 
pride  in  telling  of  his  early  life,  and  how  he 
started  with  not  a  dollar  in  his  pocket.  He 
has  an  impulsive  nature,  a  small  body  and  a 
large  head.  The  reception-room  at  his 
gallery  on  Union  Square  is  a  grand  muse- 
um of  art  and  contains  a  rare  collection  of 
relics  from  all  parts  of  the  world.     It  is  a 

*  His  father  was  an  officer  in  the  Black  Bruns- 
wickers,  and  a  native  of  Prussia.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  the  battle  of  Leipzig,  for  which  he  received 
several  decorations,  but  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  after  whom  he  named  his  son.—  Ed. 


plftCC  where  lovers  of  CUriOfl  and  high  art 
may  gratuitously  feasl  their  eyes  for  a 
couple  of  hours  any  day.  Although  over 
sixty  years  of  age,  Mr.  Sarony  is  as  spry  as 
a  boy  and  personally  attends  to  all  the  sit- 
tings in  his  establishment,  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  about  forty  assistants.  Every 
night  till  churchyards  yawn  he  is  seated  in 
his  studio  delineating  life  and  beauty  with 
charcoal.  He  is  a  member  of  both  the  Tile 
and  Salmagundi  clubs." 

The  prints  were  made  in  Mr.  Sarony's  es- 
tablishment (and,  of  course,  the  negative,) 
on  the  celebrated  N.  P.  A.  Extra  Brilliant 
(Pense)  albumen  paper  (a  brand  now  in 
general  use). 


A  Mining  Invention  by  a  Photographer. 

Mr.  Henry  R.  Cassel,  a  New  York 
electrician,  has  lately  been  exhibiting  a  new 
process  of  treatment  of  refractory  gold  ores, 
which  has  created  considerable  excitement 
among  mining  men  and  scientists.  This 
process  was  to-night  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting lecture  by  Dr.  Atcherley.  The  ores 
need  no  ro.tsting,  and  the  gold  is  extracted 
by  means  of  na-ctnt  chlorine  generated  by 
electro^ zing  common  salt.  The  addition 
of  lime  is  necessary  to  prevent  other  metals 
being  dissolved.  A  six  months'  trial  on  a 
large  scale  has  resulted  in  a  wealthy  syndi- 
cate purchasing  the  invention  for  $300,000. 
— AT.  Y.  Herald. 


Densmore  Retouching  Machine. 
In  our  July  issue,  page  322,  we  pub- 
lished a  brief  description  and  some  recom- 
mendations of  the  Densmore  Retouching 
Machine,  together  with  wood  cuts.  The  ma- 
chine, when  not  in  service,  folds  down  com- 
pactly into  the  form  of  a  table.  It  will  ac- 
commodate any  size  up  to  14  x  17.  Any 
one  so  desiring  may  find  one  at  No.  591. 


Alderman  Nottage,  the  well-known 
photographic  celebrity,  is  now  the  honored 
Lord-mayor  elect  of  that  little  English  set- 
tlement which  dates  back  into  the  dim  and 
dizzy  past.     That  is  an  honor  indeed. 
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The  Photographic  Exhibit  at  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  Fair. 

For  some  reason  not  very  apparent  the 
annual  exhibit  of  the  American  Institute 
Fair  in  this  city,  in  quantity  at  least,  be- 
comes less  and  less  attractive  as  the  years 
roll  by.  One  cause  perhaps  is  the  situation, 
or  situations  rather,  chosen  for  their  display. 
To  a  lover  of  the  artistic  it  is  unquestiona- 
bly unpleasant  to  find  his  cherished  specimens 
huddled  among  all  sorts  of  the  more  vul- 
gar necessities  of  the  creature  comforts.  But 
the  principal  fault,  if  such  it  is,  must  be  laid 
to  the  photographers  themselves,  who  do 
not  avail  of  the  opportunities  thus  cheaply 
offered  for  public  presentation  of  their 
chef  (Vceuvres. 

As  before  the  exhibits  are  scattered,  the 
first  to  meet  the  eye  being  those  of  Messrs. 
Pach  Bros,,  who  have  some  fine  portraits, 
large  groups^  interiors  and  marine  views. 
The  former  especially  deserve  particular 
mention  for  their  superiority,  and  one  also- 
of  the  latter  labelled  the  Ocean  from  Long 
Branch,  perhaps  the  finest  picture  shown. 

Chas.  D.  Fredricks,  has  an  ai tractive  dis- 
play of  oil  paintings,  crayons,  pastels  and 
plain  photographs  by  the  old  and  new  pro- 
cesses. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  large  pictures,  18  x  2.2 
and  20  x  24,  by  the  dry  plate  emulsion  pro 
cess,  were  much  admired  for  th.ir  technical 
rendering.  Some  lile  and  half-size  photo 
graphs  of  animals  are  very  superior  and  de 
serve  great  credit,  as  also  his  large  heads, 
which  are  worthy  a  prize. 

Mr.  Parkinson  has  a  very  peculiar  estab- 
lishment. It  is  a  private  brown  stone  front 
at  No.  29  West  Twenty-sixth  Street.  The 
only  sign  visible  is  a  small  one  resembling  a 
physician's,  with  his  name  in  small  letters 
thereon,  and  a  mat  with  the  name  at  the 
front  door.  Entrance  is  only  gained  by 
ringing  the  door  bell.  The  parlors  are 
used  for  rceeption  rooms,  and  the  studio  is 
built  in  the  rear.  Mr.  Parkinson's  exhibit 
will  receive  recognition. 

Mr.  Hargrave  (formerly  with  Jordan  and 
Dana)  and  Mr.  Theo.  Gubleman  of  Jersey 
City,  recently  established  at  40  W.  23  St., 


have  a  fine  display.  Mr.  Gubelman's  beau- 
tiful renderings  of  sail,  sky  and  water  be- 
ing especially  good.  Large  interiors  of 
ocean  steamers  and  churches  are  also  great- 
ly admired,  and  views  of  out-doors  ports. 

The  collection  embraces  other  exquisite 
exteriors,  a  number  of  excellent  plain  por- 
traits, crayons  and  water  colors. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  displays  was 
that  of  another  comparative  stranger,  Mo- 
reno, of  Fourteenth  Street.  Every  one 
knows  through  the  medium  of  the  BULLE- 
TIN the  high  artistic  character  of  all  his 
works,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  rarely  have 
any  been  so  generally  admired  by  the  pub- 
lic. Besides  a  variety  of  public  and  private 
subjects  in  usual  sizes  there  were  a  number 
of  large  heads  and  enlargements,  that  fairly 
astonished  the  multitude  of  admirers. 

"  Quick  as  a  wink."  Mr,  George  G. 
Rockwood,  whom  all  the  world  recognizes 
as  the  baby  photographer  par  excellence,  had 
a  goodly  gathering  of  the  innocents,  and  as 
usual  a  splendid  assortment  of  photographic 
productions  in  nearly  all  its  forms.  Theat- 
rical groups,  interiors,  marine,  and  other 
out -door  views,  as  well  as  the  usual  gallery 
work  were  all  of  the  best  Another  equal- 
ly creditable  exhibit  was  that  of  some  splen- 
did solars,  including,  an  enormous  head  of  a 
child,  very  well  doner  and  full  figures  and 
groups  in  liie  -ize. 

A  similar  exhibition  in  the  same  line,  by 
Rushhaupt  &  Co.,  also  found  favor,  a  full- 
length  of  an  old  gentleman  especially. 

Crayons  were  represented  by  several,  some 
of  only  ordinary  merit,  and  others  quite: 
life  like  and  pleasing.  Among  the  best 
were  those  of  Wilhelm  and  Greiner. 

In  addition  there  were  several  minor  ex- 
hibits by  gentlemen  who  cater  to  the  popu- 
lar tastes,  whose  names  we  do  not  recall. 

The  Galvano  plastic  Decoration  Art  Co. 
and  Messrs  F  A.  Ringler  &  Co.  were  both 
largely  represented,  and  included  many 
useful  aud  decorative  examples  by  the  al- 
lied arts  of  photo-electrotyping,  etc. 

The  air  brush  was  also  an  attraction  of 
the  fair,  and  of  course  astonished  the  crowds 
of  inquisitive  and  perspiring  humanity  sur- 
rounding it. 
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Something  New. 
Anthony's  Amateur  Pyro,  Develop 
er. — Directions  for  use 

Pissolve  one  bottle  each  of  No  i  and  No 

2  in  10  ounces  of  water. 

Fix  as  usual  in  hyposulphite  ofsoda. 

It  is  put  up  in  neat  packages  containing 
six  bottles  each  of  No.  i  and  No.  2.  Price, 
90  cents  per  package. 

To  avoid  loss,  packages  are  not  broken. 

It  is  to  be  had  of  all  dealers,  and  of — 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co 


Pearl  Paste. 
The  great  sticker.     Better  than  the  be-t. 
Buy  a  bottle  and  prove  it  for  yourself.     For 
sale  by  all  dealers. 


Chicago,  III.,  Oct.  25,  1884, 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  In  the  report  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Chicago  Photographic  Asso- 
ciation, as  published  in  the ,  I  find 

the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Mr.  Douglass  exhibited  Anthony's  New 
Fairy  Camera,  a  5  x  8  reversible,  single 
swing,  which    was   admired,    but   doubts 

WERE     RAISED    AS    TO    WHETHER    IT    WAS 
STRONG    ENOUGH    FOR    HARD    WORK." 

Now  I  have  no  interest  in  crying  up,  or 
running  down,  any  maker's  apparatus;  but 
I  am  a  believer  in  fair  play  and  common  de- 
cency, and  therefore  feel  called  upon  to 
state  that  the  words  I  have  underlined  in 
the  above  quotation  constitute  a  deliberate 
m  isrepresentation . 

No  such  expression  of  opinion  was  enun- 
ciated by  anyone  present,  so  far  as  I  know, 
and,  seeing  that  the  "  Special  correspond- 
ent "  of  the  Times  was  not  present  at  that 
meeting,  but  copied  bodily  from  my  official 
report  in  the  PHOTOGRAPHIC  eye,  the  "ob 
vious"  conclusion  is,  that  the  lines  in  ques- 
tion are  a  fabrication  of  somebody. 

You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  use  you 
please  of  this  communication 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  H.  Davies, 

Sec.  Chic.  Photo.  Ass^n. 
Vol.  XV.— 38. 


The  Photographic  Eye. 

It  anyone  would  like  B  more  weekly  pa- 
per than  the  Bulletin,  ami  would  like  to 
see  it,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  lend  them  an 
Eye  and  take  their  subscription  for  it. 


Messrs.  Zimmerman  Bros. 
We  have  enjoyed  an  unusually  pleasant 
visit  from  Mr.  H.  S.  Finn,  1  he  representa- 
tive of  St.  Paul's  prosperous  firm  of  Zim- 
merman Bros.  There  was  only  one  shadow 
—  a  fleeting  one — that  of  the  portrait  of  a 
successful  candidate,  who  brought  to  mind — 

"  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 

Made  glorio  is  summer  by  the  Son  of  York  "  — 

To  some,  if  not  all.  What  a  pity  both 
could  not  have  been  chosen,  or  all  four 
even,  and  taken  turns,  if  not  terms. 


The  New  Artificial  Grass  Mat. 

Usually  tie  artificial  is  inferior  to  the 
natural.  In  this  case  the  facts  are  reversed. 
The  artificial  mat  is  far  nicer,  freer  from 
litter,  and  more  easily  cleaned.  There  are 
two  sizes,  as  follows  : 

2x4  feet,  %2  00  2x5  feet,  $2  50. 


We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  begin- 
ning with  the  January  number  the  Editorial 
Department  of  the  Bulletin  will  be  in 
charge  of  Professor  Chas.  F.  Chandler,  Ph. 
D.,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Mines,  Colum- 
bia College,  New  York  City.  Professor 
Chandler  enjoys  a  world-wide  reputation  as 
a  man  of  science,  and  his  thorough  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  branches  of  chemistry  and 
physics  will  be  of  great  value. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  same 
energy  that  has  put  the  Bulletin  in  the 
fronk  rank  as  a  medium  of  information  to 
the  photographer  will  still  be  used,  not  only 
to  maintain  its  high  standing,  but  to  increase 
its  value  and  attractiveness. 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 
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Mr,  Paxson's  Prices. 
Mr.  Paxson  still  sticks  to  his  old  prices 
for  solar  prints  and  is  kept  constantly  busy. 
His  work  is  unsurpassed. 


New  Orleans. 

Southward  the  star  of  empire  wends  its 
way.  Old  Sol  has  gone  South  for  the  win- 
ter, and  will  appear  daily  in  New  Orleans, 
where  his  bright  beams  are  always  bounti- 
fully shed,  for  all.  Go  there,  if  you  can, 
and  enjcy  a  delightful  change  of  atmos- 
phere. The  Southern  skies  still  bear  a 
cross.  See  the  article  from  our  N.  O.  cor- 
respondent. 

Do  not  delay  your  shipments,  and  do  not 
lose  the  opportunity  of  going  to  the  Cres- 
cent City.  It  is  a  long  but  a  delightful 
journey,  by  water  especially,  and  no  one 
could  possibly  regret  making  it. 


Those  who  care  to  make  their  own 
emulsion — a  messy  business  at  best — may 
find  the  plate-coater  recommended  by  Mr. 
H.  S  Starnes  useful,  especially  if  a  num 
ber  of  plates  have  to  be  coated.  The  appa 
ratus  is  a  sort  of  wooden  tray  with  a  small 
slit  extending  entirely  across  one  of  the 
edges  on  the  bottom,  through  which  in  one 
unbroken  wave  the  emulsion  is  poured  on 
the  plate.  If  the  slit  is  a  little  too  wide,  the 
use  of  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth  glued  over 
it  diminishes  the  flow  and  serves  also  as  a 
strainer. 


The  N.  P,  A.  Pense'. 
Only  one   candidate  can  win,  it   would 
seem,  and  that  is  the  N.  P.  A.  Extra   Bril 
liant  Pense  Albumen  Paper.     Quite  a  num- 
ber of  people  have  been  conjecturing  what 
Pense   means ;     some    imagine  it    is  simply 
this — something  to  think  a^out  and  to  use 
while  others  fancy  it  is  only  a  pansy.     In 
any  event  it    has  a  very  pleasing  tint,  and 
everybody  seems    delighted  with    it.     Send 
for    a   sample  dozen    to    your    dealers  and 
satisfy  yourself. 


The  Fairy  Camera. 
A  great  many  people  have  never  seen  a 
"  Fairy,"  but  we  will  promise  this  treat  to 
any  who  may  drop  in  at  591. 


The  Amateur  Photographer 
Is  the  title  of  a  new  weekly  journal  pub- 
lished at  22  Buckingham  Street,  London. 
The  editor'  name  does  not  appear,  but 
there  are  abundant  evidences  that  its  man- 
agement is  in  good  hands.  From  the  num- 
ber before  us  we  find  that  a  kindly  feeling 
is  manifested  toward  the  professionals,  the 
two  first  paragraphs  being  notices  of  the 
Photographers'  Benevolent  Association  and 
the  generous  treatment  of  it  by  the  Photo- 
graphic Society  of  Great  Britain.  The 
price  is  twopence. 


Messrs.  Smith  &  Pattison  advertise 
a  revolving  show-case.  We  have  not  seen 
one  of  them,  but  judging  from  the  wood-cut 
would  pronounce  it  good.  It  is  highly 
recommended.     (See  advertisement.) 


It  is  with  regret  that  we  ham  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  on  the  nth 
of  October.  The  loss  of  this  worker,  so  in- 
timately connected  with  the  proge>s  of  pho- 
tography in  the  United  States,  will  be  felt 
wherever  he  was  known.  Mr.  Anthony  was 
seventy  years  old. 

He  had  commenced  the  career  of  civil 
engineer,  but  became  fascinated  with  the 
Daguerreotype  process  and  chose  photog- 
raphy for  his  profession,  to  which  he  de- 
voted all  his  energy.  In  company  with  his 
brother  he  established  the  house  now  be- 
come celebrated  and  known  as  E.  &  H.  T. 
Anthony  &  Co. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Anthony  the 
photographic  world  loses  one  of  its  earliest 
investigators  and  one  of  its  best  writers, 
whose  kindness  of  character  made  him  be- 
loved by  all.  —  Revue  Photographique. 


Ix  our  next  issue  we  hope  to  give  an  in- 
teresting series  of  papers  on  a  useful  topic. 
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The  Messrs.  Allen  Bros  ,  with  true  opti- 
cal truthfulness,  appear  bottom  side  up  on  a 
subsequent  page,  with  a  fresh  batch  of  testi- 
monials for  the  "Suter  lenses,"  that  may 
suit  a  lot  of  people  who  never  had  one. 
(See  Adv). 


Mr.  Tebo,  of  Air  Brush  celebrity  has, 
been  around  again  with  the  latest  wonder, 
as  they  now  term  it,  surprising  all  who  have 
never  seen  with  the  "  nude  optic  "  the  work- 
ing of  the  "  air  brush."  If  you  would  like 
one  please  let  us  k*.ow. 


Papier  Mache  Trees. 
Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey  has  recently  brought 
out  a  novelty  in  the  way  of  Papier  Mache 
Trees.     Send  for  one  of  his  circulars. 


The  Novei  Retouching  Desk. 
This  beautiful  retouching  desk  attracted 
so  many  admirers  at  Cincinnati  that  the 
manufacturers  have  so  far  been  unable  to 
supply  the  demand  for  them.  It  is  made 
of  hard^wood,  and  being  handsomely  finished 
forms  a  pretty  ornament  as  well  as  a  usefu 
accessory  in  any  studio.  It  has  a  false  top, 
which  can  be  pulled  down  to  darken  the 
space  in  front  of  the  ground  glass  cut-out, 
and  the  bed  on  which  the  negative  is  laid 
can  be  set  at  any  inclination  to  suit  the 
convenience  of  the  retoucher.  A  slide-rest 
allows  the  negative  to  be  moved  upwards 
or  downards  to  the  desired  position.  Price, 
1400. 


MESSRS.  SMI  I  H  &  I'm  i  I  lOX  have  a  new 
price  List  of  photographic  stock  in  oourae 
of  preparation. 


Wyoming  will  have  good  representation 
at  New  Orleans.  Mr.  F.  Jay  Haynes  has 
been  appoinied  Superintendent,  and  will 
make  a  fine  photographic  display  of  the 
wonders  and  beauties  of  that  remarkable 
territory. 


The  Bonanza  Camera  Stand. 
Progress  is  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
nicest,  neatest,  most  compact,  and  sensibly 
constructed  stand  is  the  "  Bonanza."  The 
wood  cut  will  give  a  very  fair  idea  of  it, 
For  small  work,  8  x  10  and  under,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  anything  handsomer, 
more  practical  or  simple.  It  is  made  of  ash. 
Call  and  see  it.     The  price  is  $15  00. 


The  Photographic  Almanacs. 
We  must  again  remind  our  readers  of 
the  early  appearance  of  the  photographic 
annuals.  The  British  Journal  Photo- 
graphic Almanac  and  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Photo.  News  will  both  be  laden  with  the 
best  thoughts  of  intelligent  contributors 
the  world  over.  Mosaics,  also,  for  1885 
will  probablly  be  worth  ten  times  its 
cost.     Send  your  orders  for  them  as  usual. 


Anniversary  Supper. 
On  Saturday  evening,  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber last,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Wm.  R.  Wright,  of 
Princeton,  Ind.,  entertained  their  friends 
very  pleasantly  in  discussing  the  edible  bi- 
valve, after  which  a  paper  was  read  1  y  Mr. 
Wright  on  the  history  of  the."  beautiful 
art."  The  paper  was  listenei  to  with  rel- 
ish, and  then  a  social  chat  was  indulged  in. 
The  festivities  were  held  under  the  sky- 
light, transformed  from  the  old  town  hall, 
which  was  brilliantly  illuminated.  The 
guests  were  representative  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  of  that  city,  who  compliment- 
ed their  hosts  on  their  enterprise  and  success. 


August  and  September. 
If  anyone  has  spare  copies  of  the  August 
and  September  numbers  of  the  Bulletin 
for  the  current  year  we  should  be  glad  to 
receive  them,  and  would  willingly  pay  25 
cents  each  for  a  few,  where  money  is  an  ob- 
ject. 
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Instruction  for  Using  Extra  Brilliant  N.  P.  A. 
Paper. 

FOR  BROWN  TONES. 

a.  Silver  Bath. 

Nitrate  of  silver,         .     .       ioc  grams. 
Distilled  water,      .     .     .     iooo      " 
The  bath  must  be  filtered  before  using 
it  and  stirred   after  e^ch    sensitized    sheet. 

b.  Toning  Bath. 

j>  r  Acet.of  soda,  d'ble  fused,         4 -J-  grams. 
*  I  Distilled  water,      .     .     .      1000      <4 

"i  c  Pulverized  borax,        .  3       " 

•o  (  Distilled  water,     ...      1000 

One  hour  before  using  mix  both  solutions 
in  equal  parts.      Having  dissolved — 
6  centigrams=i   grain  chloiide  of  gold  in 
water,  add  this  to  the  quantity  of  60  grams 
of  the  above  solution. 

c.   Fixing  Bath 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,      .        100  grins. 

Water, 1500     " 

The  prints  are  fixed  in  fifteen  minutes 
All  the  baths  must  have  a  uniform  tern- 
peratnre,  to  avoid  blisters.  The  sensitized 
sheets  and  the  washed  prints  must  not  be 
dried  to  quickly.  The  prints  are  to  oe 
mounted  moist. 

I  ounce=30  grams. 
I  grai«=o.o6    "       (6  centigram-). 
100  grams=3i  ounces. 
1000      "     or  1  Litre=35  ounces. 

FOR    BLACK   TONL-. 

Silver  Bath:  50  grains  to  1  ounce  of 
water,  slightly  alkaline  ;  float  the  paper  one 
and  a  half  minutes;  dry  thoroughly  before 
fuming  ;  have  the  iuming  box  very  dry,  and 
fume  30  minutes.  Before  washing,  immerse 
the  prints  in  a  bath  of  acetic  acid  and  water, 
I  ounce  of  acetic  acid  to  16  ounces  of  water. 
Allow  them  to  remain  in  it  until  decidedly 
red.  Do  not  let  the  prints  lie  motionless, 
but  move  them  around  in  the  water.  Wash 
well  and  then  tone.  Add  enough  gold  to 
tone,  neutralizing  with  sal  soda.  Either 
test  with  litmus  paper  or  judge  by  the 
slightly    slippery    feeling    of    the    solution. 


Fix  as  usual  (1  ounce  of  hypo,  to  four 
ounces  of  water).  They  are  then  put  in  a 
solution  of  salt  and  water  (1  quart  of  salt  to 
10  quarts  of  water)  to  prevent  blistering. 
Then  wash. 

The  difficulty  with  many  seems  to  be  in 
the  insufficient  fuming  of  the  paper,  rather 
than  in  the  bath. 


The  Magic  Camera  Stand 
This  resembles  the  Handy'  Camera 
Stand,  and  has  taken  its  place.  It  is  made 
of  ash.  is  nicely  finished  and  supplied  with 
the  windlass  and  pulley  system  of  e'evation, 
and  has  a  roller  stop  which  holds  an  1  binds 
the  center  shaft  automically  at  any  height, 
requiring  no  screw.  It  has  also  a  »ell-act- 
ting  appliance  for  tilting  the  top,  (which 
can  be  lowered  lour  inches  more  than  orditi 
ilarily),  and  the  best  casters,  it  is  claimed. 
ever  ma  le.      Price.  $13  50. 


Singular  Case. 
A  rather  singular  case  has  lately  occ  1- 
pied  the  attention  of  the  London  Police 
Courts,  wherein  the  wed  known  firm  of  A 
&  G.  Taylor  were  prosecuted  for  having 
the  words  "  Photographers  to  the  Queen  " 
on  their  business  premises  and  advertise- 
ments. Under  a  recent  act  this  becomes  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  impris- 
onment. Being  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind,  and  occasioned  possibly  by  some  mis- 
understanding of  technicalities,  only  a  nom- 
inal fine  was  imposed. 


Nhw  York,  Nov.  24,  1884 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Dear  Sirs  :     I    am    delighted    with    the 
"  Fairy  "  camera  which  I  ordered.    It  seems 
to   be   simply  perfect    in  every  particular. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  L.  Williams. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  second  competitive 
Exhibition  of  the  Society  of  Amateur  Pho- 
tographers of  Boston  is  in  progress.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  some  account  of  the 
results  shown. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS  should  reach  us 
by  the  5th  and  20th  of  the  month,  pre- 
ceding issue,  otherwise  we  cannot  prom- 
ise to  publish  them  in  the  succeeding 
number.  It  is  also  necessary  to  notify 
us  of  any  alteration  or  omission  before 
the  date  above  named,  and  to  state  for 
what  period  the  advertisement  should 
be  continued.  Standing  advertisements 
will  be^ charged  twenty  per  cent.  less. 

The  rates  for  advertising  are- 
Page,  for  a  single  issue, $15 

Half  page,      "        " 8 

Quarter  page,"        " 5 

Eighth  page,  "       " 3 

Special  Notices,  per  line,     .    .    25  Cents. 


Sutriony'd 
fVtogfkpljk  Bulletin, 

Semi-monthly. 

ilMjSTSS&T^f). 

Terms  for  1885:  Two  Dollars. 

Unillustrated,  One  Dollar. 

Payable  in  Advance 

Vol.  XV.— 39. 


#1*  PROSPECTUS.  *# 


Two  Numbers  for  One. 

Another  agreeable  surprise  awaits  our 
readers.  Henceforth  they  will  receive  two 
numbers  of  the  Bulletin  monthly  instead 
of  one,  and  the  issues  will  appear  promptly 
on  these  dates — the  10th  and  25th. 

Every  other  number  will  be  illustrated, 
and  the  subscription  rate  will  rematn 

THE    SAME,  viz — 

Unillustrated  Edition,  $1  00  per  annum. 

Illustrated  "  2  00    "         " 

Professor  Chandler,  Ph.  D.,  LLD  ,  will 
be  the  editor,  supported  by  an  efficient 
corps  of  contributors  and  assistants;  thus, 
besides  the  best  selections  from  foreign 
journals,  the  Bulletin  will  likewise  con- 
tain original  articles  on  everything  con- 
nected with  the  art  from  the  pens  of  many 
gentlemen  of  high  standing  and  culture. 

In  addition  several  new  and  important 
chanres  are  contemplated,  which  time  will 
duly  reveal.  Among  other  things  we  might 
add  that  the  proposition  of  publishing  week- 
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ly  has  been  under  advisement  for  the  past 
six  months,  and  if  experience  may  justify 
and  our  friends  insist,  we  shall  not  be  ad- 
verse. For  the  present,  however,  in  our 
judgment  no  such  necessity  exists. 

In  short,  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to 
render  the  Bulletin  the  most  attractive 
and  desirable  photographic  journal  in  Amer- 
ica, as  it  will  also  be  the  cheapest. 

In  a  handsome  new  dress,  and  containing 
matter  for  all  tastes,  it  promises  to  be  still 
the  first  of  its  clas<. 

THE   PUBLISHERS. 


13S5, 


The  outlook  for  1885  is  not  discourag- 
ing. Never  was  there  greater  activity  in 
photography  than  at  present,  and  there  are 
few  things  so  near  to  the  public  fancy. 
Viewed  scientifically  or  commercially,  the 
immediate  future  is  full  of  promise  ;  and  so 
rapid,  indeed,  are  the  changes,  they  can 
barely  be  recorded.  That  there  will  be 
many  more  during  the  coming  twelvemonth 
is  very  probable.  Rarely  has  it  been  quite 
so  necessary  for  the  professional,  at  any 
rate,  to  keep  informed  of  each  new  dis- 
covery. 

Every  day  photography  has  many  acces- 
sions— the  most  assiduous  and  talented  men 
the  world  over  are  flocking  to  its  standard. 

Gelatino-bromide  has  completely  revolu- 
tionized the  art,  and  inspired  thousands 
upon  thousrnds  of  every  rank  and  condition 
with  a  desire  to  avail  of  it. 

Tailfer,  Eder,  Vogel  and  others  are 
strenuously  searching  in  organic  chemistry 
for  a  solution  of  the  last  great  problem — 
photography  in  color;  indeed  there  are 
rumors,  faint,  perhaps,  but  seemingly  well 
founded,  that  1885  is  to  witness  the  crown- 


ing wonder — photography  in    color  by  de- 
velopment. 

An  enterprising  manufacturer  of  dry 
plates  already  announces  paper  in  endless 
roll  as  a  support  for  the  sensitive  film,  and 
this  also  will  undoubtedly  afford  fresh  im- 
pulse. 

Commercially  the  field  is  ever  widening, 
and  more  territory  is  being  constantly  sub- 
mitted to  the  peaceful  sway  of  the  camera. 
New  Orleans,  too,  will  shortly  attract  its 
millions  from  the  extreme  S  >uth,  and  make 
new  conquests.  We  have  passed  the  pobli- 
cal  rubicon  in  safety,  and  everybody  has  now 
time  and  opportunity  to  assist  in  the 
phenomenal  development  of  this  busy  land. 

As  a  practical,  inexpensive,  reliable  me- 
dium of  information  in  all  that  pertains  to 
photography  the  BULLETIN  has  ever  aimed 
to  take  the  lead,  an  I  will  do  so  still.  Un- 
der its  new  editor,  Professor  Chandler  of 
this  City,  its  character  and  usefulness  are 
assured. 

With  new  methods  and  renewed  effort 
we  hope  to  merit  continued  favor,  and  con- 
tribute our  mite  towards  the  attainment  of 
such  a  genuine  prosperity  as  has  never  yet 
been  seen. 

The  complements  of  the  season  to  all. 
E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 


The  Hat  Used  as  a  Camera. 
The  photographic  hat  of  M.  Marco 
Mendoza  consists  of  a  hat  used  as  a  cam- 
era, the  opening  for  the  lens  being  on 
top.  A  wooden  frame  at  the  bottom  holdi 
the  ground  glass  or  plate-holder.  There  is 
also  a  nickle  plated  tripod  in  a  bamboo 
cane,  furnished  with  a  device  for  attachment 
to  the  wooden  frame.  The  hat  must  be 
made  for  the  special  purpose,  as  it  must  nec- 
essarily have  the  desired  depth  correspond- 
ing to  the  focus  of  the  lens,  which  is  fixed. 
The  image  is  3^  x  4$  in. — Le  Moniteur  cU  la 
Photographie. 
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The  Opera  Glass  as  an  Aid  in 
Posing. 

BY   W.    E.    PARTRIDGE. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Anthony's 
death  I  was,  at  his  suggestion,  experiment- 
ing with  opera  glasses  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  value  as  aids  to  the  operator  in 
lighting  and  posing  a  subject.  Mr.  Falk, 
in  his  letter  to  the  editor,  gives  some  par- 
ticulars in  regard  to  the  experiments  con 
ducted  by  himself  and  Mr.  Anthony,  and  it 
may  be  interesting  to  put  on  record  some 
further  details.  The  idea  is  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  and  it  seems  strange  that  it  has 
never  been  put  in  practice  befoie.  It  con- 
sists in  using  an  opera  glass  or  small  tele- 
scope of  the  Galilean  form  with  which  to 
observe  the  subject  and  study  the  effects  of 
the  light  and  shade. 

Early  in  the  season  the  idea  occurred  to 
Mr.  Anthony  that  by  the  use  of  an  opera 
glass  the  work  of  posing  might  be  greatly 
facilitated.  He  was  at  that  time  travelling 
and  no  opportunity  for  making  the  experi- 
ment occurred  until  he  reached  Richfield 
Springs,  where  he  at  once  put  his  ideas  into 
practice,  and  made  several  sittings  with  the 
opera  glass  as  an  aid  in  the  posing.  The 
results  were  so  successful  that  he  left  the 
glass  which  he  was  then  using  with  the  gen- 
tleman in  whose  gallery  he  made  the  ex- 
periments, and  on  his  return  to  New  York 
began  a  new  set  of  experiments.  I  com- 
plied with  his  desire  to  have  me  do  like- 
wise, and  my  first  experiment  was  made  with 
some  misgivings  and  under  many  difficulties. 
Not  having  at  the  moment  an  opera  glass  at 
hand,  a  simple  child's  telescope  was  employ- 
ed in  its  place,  the  lenses  being  the  same 
as  those  in  the  opera  glass.  The  success 
was  quite  remarkable ;  a  portrait  then 
made  was  so  far  in  advance  of  anything  I 
had  previously  obtained  under  the  same 
light  that  I  was  almost  ready  to  believe  the 
result  was  due  to  accident.  It  was  not 
Until  repeated  trials  had  shown  the  value 
of  the  glasses  for  this  work  that  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced. 

Since   making   this  experiment  the  idea 


has  been  canvassed  by  several  practical 
men,  and  all  of  them  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony as  did  Mr.  Falk  in  regard  to  the  su- 
periority of  the  view  of  the  model  thus  ob- 
tained. It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  or  why 
such  a  marked  improvement  should  be  pos- 
sible by  such  simple  means  ;  probably  the 
first  and  most  important  factor  is,  that  the 
operator  sees  his  subject  with  the  same 
amount  of  light  as  is  received  by  the  ground 
glass,  the  opera  glass  apparently  cutting  off 
about  the  same  quantity  of  light  as  the 
lenses  of  the  camera  do  from  the  plate. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  eye  does  not 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  shadows 
than  does  the  camera  itself.  This  is  a  ma- 
terial advantage,  especially  to  the  amateur 
who  has  not  trained  his  eye  to  seek  lor  the 
modified  shadows  necessary  for  a  good  pic- 
ture. 

The  second  point,  which  is  very  nearly  as 
important  as  the  first,  is  that  the  picture  is 
seen  erect.  This  is  so  great  an  advantage 
that  many  practical  men  have  incurred  the 
expense  of  altering  their  cameras  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  them  erect  images  on  a 
ground  glass  placed  at  the  top  of  the  in- 
strument. In  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  becoming  accustomed  to  see- 
ing an  inverted  image,  it  is  impossible  for 
anyone,  even  by  long  experience,  to  preserve 
the  relationship  in  an  inverted  picture  quite 
as  well  as  in  one  that  is  erect.  For  the 
beginner,  therefore,  the  ability  to  judge  of 
his  picture  precisely  as  it  is,  and  not  invert- 
ed as  it  is  seen  on  the  ground  glass,  is  an 
immense  advantage. 

Another  advantage  which  Mr  Anthony, 
on  account  of  failing  eyesight,  found  to 
be  very  great  was  the  power  to  adjust  the 
opera  glass  so  as  to  make  the  view  of  the 
subject  perfect.  Indeed  it  was  this  which 
first  suggested  to  him  the  possibility  of 
using  the  opera  glass  as  an  aid.  Many 
persons  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not  wear 
eye- glasses  or  spectacles  find  that  their  vi- 
sion is  greatly  aided  at  comparatively  short 
distances  by  the  use  of  glasses,  and  to  these 
persons  the  opera  glass  is  especially  bene- 
ficial. 

The  opera  glass  cuts   off  all  extraneous 
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light,  and  the  eye  has  only  the  picture  itself 
to  view;  hence  its  rotundity  or  want  of  ro- 
tundity is  brought  very  clearly  to  the  eye. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  exaggerated,  but 
it  is  certainly  emphasized  very  much.  This 
can  be  proved  by  making  a  sitting  and  then 
viewing  the  subject  through  a  cone  of  paper 
which  shall  cut  off  the  outside  light. 

The  method  of  using  is  exceedingly  sim- 
ple. The  subject  is  posed,  the  proper  po- 
sition of  the  ground  glass  secured,  and  then 
the  light  is  examined  through  the  opera 
glass  looking  directly  over  the  top  of  the 
instrument.  If  the  instrument  be  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  the  sitter  one  may 
stand  directly  in  front  of  the  lens,  thus  giv- 
ing a  perfect  view  looking  over  the  camera, 
of  course  making  the  point  of  view  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  camera  itself. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  invention  or 
discovery,  which  was  the  last  that  occupied 
Mr.  Anthony's  attention  before  his  death, 
will  receive  careful  investigation,  especially 
at  the  hands  of  the  amateurs.  Profes-i  ,n 
als  can  hardly  be  expected  to  pay  much  at 
tention  to  it,  since  most  of  them  have  so 
thoroughly  mastered  the  lighting  of  their 
respective  galleries  that  they  make  a  pose 
almost  mechanically.  Still  even  an  oper- 
ator, when  he  goes  into  a  new  gallery,  may 
find  the  device  useful,  until  he  ha>  mastered 
the  peculiarities  of  the  new  light. 


Notes  on  Silver  Printing. 

BY    W.  K.  BURTON. 

I  HAVE  to  thank  Mr.  Dunmore  for  his 
kindness  in  telling  me  how  to  observe  when 
the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  removed  by 
fixing  from  albumenized  paper.  Certainly 
it  was  new  to  me. 

I  am  well  aware  that  albumenized  paper, 
when  it  is  sensitized,  becomes  impregnated 
with  chloride  of  silver  through  the  whole  of 
its  thickness;  but,  even  at  this,  the  film  is 
a  very  thin  one  compared  to  what  we  are 
accustomed  to  have,  for  example,  in  a  gel- 
atine plate.  The  film  is  comparatively  thin, 
and  the  quantity  of  haloid  silver  salt  con- 
tained in  it  is  comparatively  very  small.  I 
imagine  that  if  we  deduct    the  free   silver 


nitrate  there  is  not  in  a  given  area  of  albu- 
menized paper  more  than  an  eighth  part  as 
much  silver  as  there  is  in  the  same  area  of 
film  on  a  gelatine  dry  plate.  The  thin  film 
comparatively  weak  in  silver  is,  moreover, 
porous,  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be 
attacked  by  the  fixing  solution  from  both 
sides;  whereas  a  gelatine  film  may  only  be 
attacked  from  one  side. 

Taking  all  this  into  consideration,  we 
might  very  naturally  assume  that  a  silver 
print  would  be  fixed  in  a  very  much  shorter 
space  of  time  than  would  a  gelatine  plate; 
yet  we  should  be  astonished  to  find  gelatine 
plates — at  least  such  as  did  not  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  iodide  of  silver  in  the  film 
—  requiring  anything  like  the  time  to  fix 
that  we  usually  give  silver  prints  in  the 
hypo.  bath.  Moreover,  if  I  have  observed 
properly  the  instructions  which  Mr.  Dun- 
more  gives  for  determining,  by  ocular  obser- 
vation, when  a  print  is  fixed — when,  that 
is,  the  chloride  of  silver  has  been  dissolved 
ou*.  of  it—  a  very  few  seconds  suffice. 

However.  1  should  be  far  from  wishing 
to  advocate  ihat  a  shorter  time  be  al- 
lowed to  silver  prints  in  the  fixing  bath 
than  is  usually  given.  To  wait  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes  is  no  great 
hardship  ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might, 
with  advantage,  use  a  much  weaker  fixing 
bath  for  our  prints  than  we  commonly  do. 
I  find  that  the  quantity  of  hyposulphi-e 
usually  advocated  for  fixing  prints  is  from 
two  and  a- half  to  five  ounces  per  pint. 
With  the  latter  quantity  I  have  frequently 
found  the  tone  to  be  degraded,  and  even 
with  the  former,  weak  prints — which,  it  is 
true,  should  not  exist,  but  which,  never- 
theless, sometimes  do — often  lose  some- 
thing. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  a  very  weak  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda  used  for  fixing 
may  produce  an  insoluble  hyposulphite  of 
silver  and  sodium  which  may  be  dangerous 
to  the  permanency  of  prints,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  likely  that  any  solution  used  in 
practice  will  be  weak  enough  for  this. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Ay  res,  who  is  well  known 
as  a  most  skillful  printer,  and  against  whose 
prints  want  of  permanence  is  the  last  thing 
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that  could  be  urged,  has  frequently  told  me 
thai  he  never  uses  a  fixing  bath  stronger 
than  one  ounce  of  hypo,  to  the  pint.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  there  is  no  danger  in 
using  so  weak  a  hath  it  is  a  great  advant- 
age to  do  so,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
it  reduces  the  likelihood  of  there  remain- 
ing any  hypo,  in  tlie   prints  after  washing. 

We  are  commonly  told  that  hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  that  it 
clings  with  threat  pertinacity  to  paper,  and 
that  from  this  fact  arises  the  necessity  for 
giving  prints  so  long  a  washing  after  fixing. 
Asa  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  believe  that 
hyposulphite  of  soda  clings  with  mote  per- 
tinacity to  paper  than  do  many  other  chem- 
icals— for  example,  nitrate  of  silver.  I 
wonder  how  many  photographers  have  tried 
how  much  washing  it  requires  to  remove 
the  last  trace  of  silver  nitrate  from  paper. 
I  have  been  astonished  myself  at  the  length 
of  time  required.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
washing  usually  given  to  prints  after  fixing 
would  not  be  sufficient  were  it  given  to 
them  before  toning  to  remove  every  trace 
of  silver  nitrate. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  wash  all  the  free 
silver  out  of  prints,  and  it  is,  moreover,  not 
a  very  easy  thing  to  re  luce  all  the  free  sil- 
ver nitrate  to  chloride  by  the  action  of  a 
weak  solution  of  comm-n  salt,  such  as 
many  photographers  use  before  toning.  I 
was  under  the  impression  until  lately  that 
the  result  of  treating  untoned  prints  with  a 
weak  solution  of  common  salt  was  to  get 
rid  of  all  the  silver  nitrate.  I  found  this 
not  to  be  the  case,  however,  as  the  follow- 
ing experience  will  prove. 

I  had  occasion  recently  to  tone  and  fix 
half  a  quire  of  paper  in  the  form  of  prints. 
I  wished  to  wash  out  the  greater  portion  of 
the  silver  nitrate;  and,  for  this  reason, 
having  no  large  tub  available  for  washing, 
I  proceeded  in  the  following  manner :  The 
prints  were  placed  in  a  large,  flat  dish  fill- 
ed with  water.  The  water  was  drained  off 
and  fresh  was  supplied.  The  prints  were 
then  removed,  one  by  one,  to  a  second  dish 
of  fresh  water,  and  when  they  were  all 
there  the  water  was  drained  from  this  sec- 
ond  dish.     The    operation    was  repeatedly 


performed.      It    will   be    evidenl    th 
excellent  test   for  the  complete  removal  of 

the  silver  nitrate  is  to  be  found  by  catching 

the  last  small  quantity  of  the  water  drained 
off  the  print s,  and  observing  if  there  be  any 
milkiness  in  it  or  not. 

The  first  washing  was  continued  for  an 
hour.  The  prints  were  then  soaked  for  five 
minutes  in  a  salt  solution  containing  one 
ounce  of  salt  per  gallon.  They  were  kept 
in  constant  motion  during  the  soaking. 
They  were  then  washed  in  the  manner  al- 
ready described  for  half  an  hour  to  remove 
the  salt.  Even  at  the  end  of  this  washing 
there  were  distant  traces  of  silver  in  the 
drainings  of  the  prints  Toning  was,  how- 
ever, gone  on  with.  The  time  taken  for 
the  color  to  change  was  very  long,  which, 
I  think  (as  the  solution  was  not  cold),  in- 
dicated that  there  was  much  less  free  silver 
in  the  paper  than  there  usually  is  when  the 
toning  process  is  commenced.  After  ton- 
ing, haif  an  hour  more  washing  was  given 
to  get  rid  of  the  toning  solution.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  washing  there  were  still 
traces  of  silver  nitrate  remaining  in  the  pa- 
per. Be  it  observed  that  this  experiment 
was  made  with  ready  sensitized  paper,  in 
which  the  quantity  of  free  silver  nitrate  is 
even  initially  very  small. 

Certainly,  if  hyposulphite  of  soda  adhere 
to  paper  with  even  as  much  persistence  as 
nitrate  of  silver  does,  and  if  it  be  the  case 
that  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of 
hypo,  in  a  print  means  want  of  permanence, 
we  may  hail  with  pleasure  the  idea  of  using 
less  of  it,  and,  therefore,  of  having  less  to 
wash  out. 

Concerning  a  solution  of  salt  :  I  may 
say  that  with  one  considerably  stronger 
than  that  mentioned  the  decomposition  of 
the  silver  nitrate  appears  to  be  complete  in 
a  very  short  time.  ,  After  treating  prints 
with  a  solution  of  salt,  containing  an  ounce 
to  the  pint,  for  three  minutes,  all  free  sil- 
ver nitrate  seemed  to  have  disappeared,  and 
the  prints  refused  to  tone  at  all.  Is  it  not 
possibly  the  case  that  a  little  free  silver 
nitrate  is  necessary  to  the  toning  process? 
I  think  it  will  be  found  that  without  any 
prints  will  altogether  refuse  to  tone. 
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I  believe  the  action  of  a  toning  solution 
is  not  at  all  understood  yet.  We  are  told 
that  it  consists  in  covering  the  metallic  sil 
ver  forming  the  image  with  a  thin  film  of 
gold — in  gilding  it,  in  fact.  If  this  be  so, 
how  is  it  that  no  change  of  color  takes 
place  when  a  mass  of  silver — say  a  Mlver 
spoon — is  placed  in  a  toning  bath,  even  if 
the  spoon  be  first  dipped  in  silver  nitrate 
solution  ? — British  Journal  of  Photogra 
phy. 


Transparencies.* 

BY  J.  PIKE. 

The  subject  of  transparency  making  is  a 
very  large  one,  and  to  treat  it  thoroughly — 
that  is,  by  a  description  of  all  the  various 
known  processes — would  take  up  not  one 
evening,  but  three  or  four.  However,  I 
think  we  may  limit  ourselves  to  two  or 
three  processes,  and  consider — ist,  the  car- 
bon method  ;  2nd,  the  collodion,  wet  and 
dry;  and,  3rd,  the  gelatino-chloride. 

Thos-e  who  have  negatives  small  enough 
will  find  the  carbon  process  by  no  means 
difficult.  Briefly,  a  special  transparency 
tissue  is  sensitized  with  bichromate  of  pot- 
ash in  the  usual  way  ;  it  is  then  squeegeed 
upon  a  piece  of  very  clean  collodionized 
glass.  When  dry  (which  process  must  take 
place  in  the  daik)  it  is  peeled  off,  cut  into 
the  proper  sizes,  and  exposed  under  the 
negative.  The  usual  circular,  dome-shaped, 
cushion,  or  square  masks,  serve  very  well 
for  the  "  safe  edge  "  always  used  in  carbon 
printing.  The  exposure  is  rather  longer 
than  that  given  for  prints.  The  exposed 
tissue  is  then  immersed  in  water  until  it 
softens,  squeegeed  on  to  a  piece  of  very 
clear  and  clean  glass,  and  developed  as  for 
prints.  Plenty  of  time  should  be  taken  over 
this  operation,  and  the  water  used  should 
not  be  too  hot.  Carbon  transparencies 
may  be  intensified  by  pouring  over  the  still 
wet  film  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid,  fol- 
lowed, after  slight  washing,  by  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron. 


*  A  communication  to  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  and 
Northern  Counties'  Photographic  Association. 


Wet  collodion  I  have  not  tried,  but  I  am 
told  that ,  provided  the  "  bath  "  be  in  good 
condition  and  ordinary  care  used,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  achieving 
success  in  this  direction.  A  "bath"  may 
be  purchased  ready  made  and  in  the  best 
condition.  The  collodion  rather  old  and 
high  colored  is  preferred,  as  it  works  clean- 
er. Mr.  Hedley  Robinson,  whose  paper  on 
Transparencies  will  be  remembered  by  most 
of  us,  recommends  that  the  "bath"  be  de- 
cidedly acid,  and  suggests  as  a  developer  a 
solution  containing — 

Ammonio-sulphate  of  iron,     15  grains. 

G  lacial  acetic  acid,        .     .       \  dram. 

Lump  su  gar  , 15  grains. 

Water,        1  ounce. 

The  older  the  solution  the  better.  Mr- 
Robinson  also  recommends  as  a  toning  so- 
luiion — 

Ferridcyanide  of  potassium,      2  grains. 

Nitrate  of  uranium,        .     .      2      " 

Chloride  of  gold,       .     .     .      fa  grain. 

Water,  I  ounce. 

which,  he  says,  gives  a  color  nearly  ap- 
proaching that  of  a  Woodbury  slide. 

Dry  collodion  plates  will  probably  be 
used  by  some  of  us.  In  this  case,  doubtless, 
the  Beechey  emulsion  plates  will  be  gener- 
ally preferred.  Their  advantages  have  been 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Robinson  as  follows  : 
"  Considerable  latitute  of  exposure,  good 
color  of  image,  perfect  control  of  density, 
and  comfort  in  developing.  They  bear 
forcing  with  ammonia,  and  are  not  easily 
fogged."  The  emulsion  can  be  bought 
ready  made,  all  that  is  then  necessary  being 
to  coat  properly  cleaned  and  prepared  glass 
plates. 

Good  results  have  been  obtained  on  gel- 
atino-bromide  plates.  I  have  one  or  two 
samples  of  work  on  ordinary  gelatine  plates, 
but  there  is  great  risk  of  veil  and  fog.  The 
ferrous  oxalate  developer  gives  about  the 
best  results,  and  the  proportion  of  oxalate 
of  potash  solution  to  that  of  iron  sulphate 
should  be  increased  slightly,  using  bromide. 

We  are  now  able  to  get  gelatino-chloride 
plates,  and  with  these  we  can  do  all  that  we 
require  without  much  difficulty.     They  ate 
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rather  slow.     If  printing   by   contact   five 

minutes,  twelve  inches  distant  from  an  or- 
dinary fishtail  i;.is  jet,  is  not  mote  than 
enough  for  a  negative  of  ordinary  density. 
I  will  show  later  on  a  few  negatives  of 
varying  density,  and  exhibit  transparencies 
taken  from  these  on  gelatino-chloride  plates. 
This  will  give  some  idea  of  the  exposure 
requisite.  The  developer  I  succeed  best 
with  is  one  containing  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, citric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  iron.  This  is  Cowan's  second  formula. 
The  plate  should  be  fully  exposed,  and  the 
development  must  not  be  prolonged.  A 
variety  of  tones  are  produced  by  varying  the 
developers,  three  of  which  are  given. 

I  find  them  very  slow  when  taking  trans- 
parencies through  the  camera  in  daylight, 
ten  minutes  being  the  shortest  exposure 
with  a  rather  thin  negative.  This  was, 
however,  in  very  dull  weather.  The  lens 
used  was  a  six  inch  Ross'  symmetrical,  full 
aperture,  the  transparency  being  made  from 
a  whole-plate  negative.  Care  must  be  taken 
in  mixing  the  developer.  The  ir  n  solu- 
tion should  always  be  added  to  the  potash 
or  ammonia  solution.  I  use  as  a  clearing 
solution  a  mixture  containing  one  ounce  of 
alum  and  one  ounce  of  citric  acid  to  one 
pint  of  water.  The  developer  may  be  used 
for  several  plates,  and  the  same  amount  of 
density  may  be  had  with  the  last  plate  as 
the  first. — British  Journal  of  Photography 


.  Readers  of  Professor  Tyndall's  Forms 
of  Water  will  be  familiar  with  the  fact  of 
the  gradual  flow  of  the  huge  glaciers,  "  the 
sea  of  ice,"  etc.,  with  his  modes  of  meas- 
urement for  proving  the  existence  of  the 
flow.  To  achieve  the  same  object  Profes- 
sor Simony  has  recently  taken  a  large  num- 
ber of  photographs  of  the  summit  of  the 
Hohe  Dachstein,  of  the  Gosan  Glacier,  and 
the  Karls  icefield,  in  order  to  execute  future 
measurements.  The  plan  is  certainly  excel 
lent,  and  will  enable  the  more  laborious 
part  of  the  work  to  be  performed  in  the 
study,  instead  of  upon  the  face  of  the  ice 
with  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  al- 
most out  of  sight. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


Gun  Cotton  and  Papyroxyline  ;     The  Ques- 
tion of  Permanence.* 

BY  John   SFILLBR,   r.C.s. 

In  overhauling  my  collection  of  chemi- 
cal preparations  lately,  I  came  upon  a  small 
box  containing  a  number  of  specimens  of 
gun  cotton  separately  wrapped  in  paper 
and  labelled  both  as  to  quality  and  date. 
As  their  history  was  known  to  me,  and 
mode  of  preparation  recorded,  I  naturally 
anticipated  much  interest  in  their  examina- 
tion after  a  lapse  of  twenty-one  years  ;  for 
although  Sir  Frederick  Abel  has  treated  of 
this  subject  almost  exhaustively  in  his  sev- 
eral communications  to  the  Royal  Society, 
it  is  seldom  that  a  chemist  gets  the  chance 
of  experimenting  for  himself  upon  such  an- 
cient samples  as  those  herein  referred  to  s 
in  fact,  it  is  not  usual  to  keep  these  article; 
in  store  for  so  long  a  period. 

The  specimens  in  question,  six  in  num- 
ber, were  labelled  as  follows  : 

1.  Gun  cotton,  highly  explosive  and  in- 
soluble.    April  10th,  1862. 

2.  Gun  cotton,  treated  with  chlorate  of 
potash.      (Same  date.) 

3.  Collodion  cotton,  perfectly  soluble. 
1862.      Hadow's  formula. 

4  Gun  cotton  and  paper.  (No  date,  but 
certainly  very  old). 

5.  Dr.  Liesegang's  papyroxyline.  April, 
1869. 

6.  Mr.  Daniel  Spill's  low-nitrated  cotton 
pulp,  as  used  for  the  manufacture  of  xylo- 
nite.    1870. 

Besides  these,  I  found  another  sample  of 
highly  explosive  gun  cotton,  without  label 
or  date,  contained  in  a  wide- mouthed  bot- 
tle, which  I  remember  as  having  been  in  my 
possession  for  a  great  many  years.  This 
bottle  was  closed  with  a  cork  of  rather 
coarse  texture,  and  therefore  not  hermeti- 
cally sealed  from  contact  with  air.  And, 
lastly,  I  have  still  by  me  some  specimens  of 
Abel's  gun  cotton  yarn  and  pulp,  which 
Mr.  E.  O.   Brown,  of  Woolwich  Arsenal, 


*  A  communication   to  the  Photographic   Society 
of  Greaf  Britain. 
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gave  me  in  April,  1869,  after  delivering  his 
lecture  (at  the  Conduit  Street  Gallerv)  On 
the  Manufacture,  Properties,  and  Military 
Applications  of  Gun  Cotton.  In  regard  to 
these  last-named  specimens  I  may  remark 
that  they  are  not  photographic  qualities, 
but  more  highly  nitrated  compounds,  suita- 
ble for  blasting  and  military  purp  >-es.  and, 
beyond  becoming  very  faintly  acid  by  keep 
ing,  have  not  sensibly  changed  ;  they  are 
all  still  very  highly  explosive. 

Speaking  now  of  the  contents  r  f  the  box, 
I  found,  on  opening  it,  that  the  wrapping 
papers  and  string  were  very  tender,  and 
that  the  ultramarine  in  those  papers  which 
had  once  been  blue  was  almost  entirely 
discharged  or  bleached,  as  though  by  acid 
vapors,  and,  on  testing  with  blue  litmus, 
the  wrappers  and  their  contents  were  now 
in  most  cases  distinctly  acid.  Dr.  Liese- 
gang's  papyroxyline  and  Hadow's  soluble 
cotton  were,  however,  very  well  preserved, 
and  the  gun  cotton  impregnated  with  chlo- 
rate of  potash  had  not  appreciably  suffered, 
being  still  very  highly  explosive  Spill's 
preparations,  perhaps  from  not  having  been 
so  perfectly  washed,  had  completely  rotted 
the  papers,  so  that  they  fell  to  pieces  on  the 
slightest  touch.  On  firing  portions  of  the 
two  specimens,  they  burn  now  (as  origi- 
nally) with  a  carbonaceous  residue— one, 
the  finer  sort,  burning  off  much  more  quick- 
ly than  the  other.  Both  of  these  were 
found  to  contain  free  sulphuric  acid,  but 
no  oxalic  acid,  as  a  product  of  their  decom- 
position. The  mode  of  manufacture  was 
described  in  vol.  xv.,  page  42.  of  the  Pho- 
tographic Journal ;  and  these  specimens 
were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
in  December,  1870. 

With  respect  to  No.  1  specimen — "gun 
cotton  highly  explosive  and  insoluble" — 
which  was  contained  in  a  blue-wove  official 
envelope,  the  paper  was  bleached  in  parts, 
denoting  some  slight  escape  of  acid  fumes; 
but  the  material  remains  apparently  as  ex- 
plosive as  ever,  is  still  quite  insoluble  in 
ether  and  alcohol,  and  in  all  respects  seems 
practically  unaffected  at  the  end  of  a  period 
of  twenty-one  years.  This  result  I  believe 
to  be  partly  attributable  to  its  position  at 


the  top  of  the  box,  where  it  found  enough 
air  to  allow  of  the  easy  escape  of  acid  va- 
pors by  diffusion.  No  oxalic  acid  could  be 
detected  on  drenching  this  sample  of  gun 
cotton  with  pure  water,  only  a  minute  trace 
of  soluble  sulphate  bting  found  in  the 
aqueous  solution. 

Specimen  No.  2 — "  gun  cotton  treated 
with  chlorate  of  potash" — was  not  acid, 
and.  as  already  stated,  was  apparently  as  ex- 
plosive as  ever.  It  likewise  had  withstood 
the  action  of  time  for  twenty  one  years. 

S  >luble  cotton.  No.  3,  made  by  Hadow's 
formula,  is  still  perfectly  soluble  in  a  mix- 
ture of  ether  and  alcohol,  giving  a  good 
tough  film,  and  making  excellent  photo- 
graphic collodion.  Neither  in  this  nor  in 
Dr.  Liesegang's  papyrox))ine  can  I  find  the 
slightest  evidence  of  change,  although  pre- 
pared as  long  ago  as  twenty  one  and  four- 
teen years  respectively 

From  these  observations  I  think  it  may 
fairly  be  inferred  that  well-washed  gun  cot- 
ton or  pyroxyline  can  be  preserved  indefi- 
nitely, if  screened  from  sunshine,  and  left 
open  to  moderate  access  of  air  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  from  professor  Abel's 
experiments,  that  if  heated  beyond  the  nor- 
mal temperature  of  the  air,  or  enclosed  in 
perfectly  air- tight  vessels  with  ever  so  small 
a  trace  of  free  acid,  there  is  danger  of  a  de- 
s'rucnve  decomposition  being  set  up,  with 
the  chance,  in  extreme  cases,  of  a  spontane- 
ous explosion.  No  one  doubts  the  perma- 
nence of  collodion  films  (apart  from  the 
question  of  cracked  varnish),  when  once 
properly  fixed  and  washed  as  in  photograph- 
ic negatives. — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 


We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  an  old  friend 
and  acquaintance.  Mr.  L.  T.  Sparhawk  of 
West  Randolph,  Vt  ,  lost  his  house,  engine 
and  machinery,  in  the  most  destructive  fire 
that  ever  occurred  in  that  village,  on  Mon- 
day, December  8.  Mr.  Sparhawk  was  for- 
tunate, however,  in  saving  a  large  quantity 
of  coal  and  most  of  his  photographic  ma- 
terials. The  loss  is  estimated  at  $4,000, 
partially  covered  by  insurance. 
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Ma^ic  Lantern    Transparencies. 

To  the  EDITORS  of  the  British  Journal  of 
Photography. 

(JBNTLEMEN  :  As  I  have  experienced 
considerable  disappointment  in  the  results 
obtained  in  my  experiments  with  transpar- 
encies on  gelatine  plates,  I  hasten  to  give 
corroborative  testimony  to  all  that  one  of 
your  contributors  has  said  in  favor  of  the 
use  of  common  washing  soda  in  the  devel- 
oper. 

Having  placed  one  of  Eder's  German 
plates  in  contact  with  a  fairly  plucky  nega- 
tive, I  gave  it  an  exposure  of  six  seconds  to 
an  ordinary  gas  burner  at  a  distance  of 
about  four  feet  from  the  jet,  and  then  im 
mersed  the  plate  in  a  dish  con'aining  about 
three  ounces  from  the  following  stock  solu- 
tion : 

Washing  soda,      ....        1  ounce. 

Water,        10  ounces. 

Bromide  of  potassium,  .  8  grains. 
For  each  ounce  of  this  solution  I  added 
one  grain  of  dry  pyro.  When  development 
was  completed  I  rinsed  and  fixed  as  usual, 
and  after  a  farther  operation  of  the  same 
kind  I  placed  the  quarter-plate  in  the  fol- 
lowing clearing  solution  : 

Alum I  ounce. 

Citric  acid, I       " 

Sulphate  of  iron,  ....        3  ounces. 

Water, 20       " 

When  I  removed  it  from  the  dish,  judge  of 
my  delight  to  find  as  clear  and  sparkling  a 
transparency  as  I  could  possibly  wish  to  see 
— quite  as  plucky  and  brilliant  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen  from  those  of  the  plates  now  in 
the  market  advertised  as  a  specialty  lor 
transparency  work. 

This  is  a  formula  the  credit  of  which  is 
entirely  due  to  Mr.  H.  Norwood  Atkins. 
I  am,  yours,  etc., 

H.  Victor  Macdona,  M.A. 

The  Vicarage,  Cheadle-Hulme,  Stockport. 

An  oscillating  dish  for  developing,  and 
kept  in  motion  by  clock-work  is  one  of  the 
latest  French  novelties.  The  same  thing 
has  already  been  patented  in  this  country. 


The  Measurement  of  Exposures. 

We  lately  rec  ived  an  inquir)  from 
a  correspondent   in  France  as  to  th< 

mode  of  ascertail  ing  the  duration  of  I 
ure  when  a  guillotine  shutter  was  employ- 
ed :  and  seeing  that,  during  the  present 
year  and  its  predecessi  r.  the  ranks  of  pho- 
tography have  been  recruited  by  such  large 
numbers  of  amateurs,  it  may  serve  a  good 
purpose  if  v\  e  briefly  allude  to  some  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  proposed  for  meas- 
uring the  times  of  exposures,  the  sulject 
having  been  rather  fully  treated  on  various 
occasions  anterior  to  this  period. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  said  that  the 
guillotine  shutter  offers  the  greatest  facili- 
ties of  any  for  obtaining  the  required  data, 
seeing  that,  theoretically,  a  simple  calcula- 
tion without  the  employment  of  any  appa- 
ratus will  furnish  the  desired  information, 
the  laws  of  falling  bodies  being  so  simple 
and  easily  understood.  Such  a  shutter, 
however,  unless  made  in  a  manner  more 
nearly  approaching  perfection  than  has  yet 
been  done,  does  not  in  practice  move  with 
the  rapidity  of  perfectly  free  bodies,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  dictates  of  theory  have 
to  be  modified  by  the  logic  of  facts  as  indi- 
cated by  practice.  Nevertheless,  for  com- 
paratively small  distances,  when  the  motion 
is  not  very  quick,  it  is  quite  possible  by 
mere  calculation  to  learn  the  time  occupied 
by  the  shutter  in  falling  a  certain  distance. 

The  shaj.e  of  the  aperture  al.-o  governs 
the  time  the  plate  is  subjected  to  the  action 
of  the  light,  seeing  that  it  varies  from  the 
proportion  of  a  true  square  to  that  of  an 
extremely  elongated  rectangle;  hence  any 
rates  of  rapidity  given  must  te  corrected  by 
finding  a  mean  of  the  times  occupied  in 
passing  the  lens  by  the  upper  and  lower 
edge  of  the  aperture. 

Di-regai  ding,  as  we  may  safely  do  for 
short  distances,  the  resistance  i  f  the  air.  and 
for  the  nonce  leaving  aside  the  frictional 
retardatic  n  we  have  alluded  to,  we  may  say, 
in  round  numbers  that  in  a  second  of  time 
any  body  falls  through  sixteen  feet  of  space. 
At  the  expiiation  of  that  time  it  would  be 
moving    at    such    a   rate   as,    if  continued 
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neither  checked  nor  increased,  would  be 
thirty-two  feet  per  second;  but  in  a  body 
falling  we  know  the  motion  is  continually 
being  accelerated.  Drop  shutters,  however. 
do  not  fall  through  such  spaces  as  these, 
and  we  may  deal  with  small  distances. 

But  the  acceleration  continues  from  the 
very  moment  that  the  shutter  begins  to 
drop,  so  that  it  would  be  quite  wrong  to 
assume  that,  because  a  second  of  time  is 
occupied  by  an  object  in  falling  sixteen  feet, 
it  will  fall  eight  feet  in  half  a  second,  or 
four  feet  in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  and  so 
on,  for  such  is  not  the  case.  Of  any  two 
consecutive  equal  periods  of  time  taken 
during  the  falling  the  distance  traversed 
is  always  greater  in  the  latter.  It  is  thus 
obvious  that  to  ascertain  the  time  of  expos- 
ure from  the  distance  fallen  through,  or 
vice  versa,  is  not  the  simple  piece  of  division 
that  at  first  might  be  imagined      Still  the 


actual    calculation  is  easily  performed,  as 
the  ratio  is  a  simple  one. 

Thus,  if  we  know  how  far  a  body  falls  in 
one  second,  for  example,  we  get  the  distance 
traversed  in  a  certain  number  of  seconds  by 
squaring  that  number  and  multiplying  the 
result  by  the  given  distance.  Thus,  a  body 
will  fall,  as  we  have  said,  about  sixteen  feet 
in  one  second  ;  therefore,  in  three  seconds 
it  will  fall  not  three  times  sixteen  feet,  but 
sixteen  multiplied  by  three  times  three,  or 
one  hundred  and  forty  four  feet,  and  so  on. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  for  smaller  pe- 
riods than  one  second.  To  give  a  practical 
character  to  these  remarks,  and  to  save 
trouble  in  calculation,  we  here  reproduce  a 
table  given  in  a  leading  article  in  this  jour- 
nal a  number  of  years  ago,  showing  the 
space  fallen  through  by  a  freely  moving 
body  in  each  tenthof  a  second  up  to  one 
second  : 


In  -^o  of  a  second  the  object  will  fall  through  245-  foot. 


feet. 


"    ±%,  or  one  second  " 

Smaller  distances  than  £g  of  a  foot — that 
is,  less  than  two  inches — are  not  likely  to 
be  made  use  of,  increased  rapidity  being 
gained  by  a  spring,  in  which  case  other 
means  for  ascertaining  its  rates  would  need 
to  be  made  use  of.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  photograph  a  falling  weight,  but  when 
spaces  of  a  few  inches  only  were  in  ques 
tion  it  may  be  readdy  seen  that  microme- 
ter measures  would  be  required,  and  these 
would  be  undesirable  for  popular  use. 

Most  of  the  other  methods  proposed  in- 
volve the  photographing  of  moving  bodies, 
and  vary  as  regards  the  construction  of  the 
moving  arrangements  and  the  manner  of  re- 
cording them.  One  general  principle  runs 
through  the  multitude  of  plans  proposed — 
that  is,  a  brightly  illuminated  object  moves 
in  a  circumscribed  path,  and  is  photograph 


ed  at  some  stage  of  its  career.  The  image 
shown  on  the  plates  after  exposure  and  de- 
velopment— whether  in  the  form  of  a  circu- 
lar arc  or  a  straight  line — shows  the  extent 
of  path  traversed  during  exposure,  either 
with  or  without  calculation.  Among  the 
objects  recommended  are  a  moving  pendu- 
lum, its  length  enabling  exact  calculations 
to  be  made  ;  a  hand  moved  by  special  clock- 
work round  a  dial  ;  the  swing  of  a  metro- 
nome ;  a  revolving  opaque  disc,  with  an 
aperture  through  which  light  passes  to  the 
lens ;  and  a  handkerchief  held  at  arm's 
length  by  an  assistant,  and  moved  quickly 
in  circles,  a  little  practice  enabling  him  to 
do  this  with  a  fair  approach  to  accuracy. 

Finally  :  we  may  name  one  most  inge- 
nious method  by  means  of  a  vibrating  fork. 
The    shutter    i  s    blackened    by   camphor 
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smoke,  and  while  it  is  falling  a  hair  attached 
to  a  tuning  fork  touches  it  and  tints  records 
the  vibrations,  which  are  readily  calcu  Bled 
and  converted  into  time  measurements. 

We  may  caution  those  who  attempt  to 
carry  out  any  of  these  ingenious  experi- 
ments that  they  usually  give  equal  value  to 
any  particular  period  of  the  expo  ure,  if  it 
be  divided  into  a  number  of  equal  periods, 
although  the  moment  when  a  drop  shutter 
is  opening,  as  also  that  of  closing,  is  of  far 
less  value  than  the  central  periods.  This, 
however,  forms  matter  for  investigation  of 
another  class  and  we  believe  that  the  query 
of  our  correspondent  is  fully  answered,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  brief  resume  of  inter- 
esting matter  is  given  to  our  readers  in  gen- 
eral.— British  Journal  of  Photography. 


Exposition  Jottings. 

[From  our  New    Orlfans  Correspondent  ] 
New  Orleans,  Nov    27,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co.: 

Your  letter  by  the  type-writer  reminds 
me  of  a  story  here.  An  old  ]  lanter  wrote 
to  inquire  about  exhibiting  prize  pigs.  He 
was  answered  by  the  type-writer,  and  re- 
plied indignantly,  "you  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  print  the  letters  out  for  me, 
Thank  goodness;  I  can  read  writin'!"  By- 
the  by,  that  same  type-writer  is  said  to  be 
the  most  rapid  in  the  world  ;  she  can  act- 
ually print  more  words  than  she  can  speak 
iu  the  same  time — almost  incredible,  the 
sex  is  so  conversationally  gifted. 

As  the  time  draws  near  evidence  accumu- 
lates that  the  Exposition  will  be  ready  on 
opening  day;  exhibits  are  coming  in  by 
scores  of  car  loads.  Hundreds  of  strangers 
appear  on  the  ground  and  in  the  streets. 
The  buildings  are  thronged  with  workmen 
preparing  for  exhibitors.  The  grounds 
have  been  closed  against  the  public.  The 
decks  are  cleared  for  action  and  "every 
man  is  expected  to  do  his  duty"  by  being 
ready  on  time.  There  will  be  a  brilliant 
scene  at  the  reception  of  President  Arthur 
and  his  train  of  dignitaries ;  and  his  wel- 
come will  be  the  occasion  for  an  outburst 
of  good  feeling  over  the  late  triumph  of 


Southern  principles,  with  which  he  is  Kip* 
posed  to  sympathize. 
The  management  is  making  great  efibrti 

to  be  all  ready  for  the  opening,  and  the 
whole  city  is  eagerly  and  hopefully  looking 
for  it.  There  is  at  present  one  universal 
complaint  of  dull  business  in  every  branch 
of  trade,  except  those  who  cater  to  the  im- 
mediate needs  of  the  Exposition.  In  pho- 
tography there  is  absolute  stagnation,  the 
like  of  which  was  never  known  here  before 
at  this  season  ;  some  are  making  spasmodic 
efforts  to  stimulate  business  by  lowering 
prices,  but  the  majority  are  waiting  hope- 
fully, although  impatiently,  for  the  expected 
revival  after  the  opening,  when  they  seem 
confident  of  good  business  the  rest  of  the 
season,  short  here  at  best.  The  Messrs. 
Lilienthal,  of  carbon  fame,  have  lately  open- 
ed a  fine  ground«floor  gallery,  going  up  to 
the  skylight  by  elevator.-  They  have  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Kreuger,  an  operator 
well  known  in  New  York,  and  exhibit  some 
excellent  pictures  in  evidence  of  his  skill. 
The  Washburn  Brothers  have  a  fine  gallery, 
and  are  making  good  work.  Mr.  Sonby 
follows  close  in  rank,  and  a  Mr.  Moses  has 
a  good  light  and  good  pictures  in  his  case. 
Many  of  the  faces  accord  with  his  name, 
and  show  that  his  patrons  are  largely  from 
a  special  class — good  subjects  for  photo- 
graphs, as  they  have  dark  eyes  and  hair  and 
no  freckles.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
the  photographers  here  towards  hardness; 
black  and  white.  It  is  in  deference,  I  sup- 
pose, to  the  feeling  that  prevails  in  South- 
ern countries  having  coloied  people,  that 
white  folks  want  white  pictures.  Some 
carry  this  deference  to  the  extreme.  A 
new  photographer  here,  Mr.  Winters,  of 
German  birth  makes  softer  negatives  with 
more  delicacy  and  detail  than  most  of  the 
others. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Wilson  has  been  awarded 
the  photographic  work  of  the  Exposition, 
and  with  characteristic  energy  is  putting 
his  large  space  in  working  order,  using  the 
valuable  experience  acquired  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Centennial.  His  department  push- 
ed by  his  efficient  manager,  Mr.  Croughton, 
ooks  more  like  being  ready  in  time  than 
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any  other  part  of  the  building.  Mr.  Wil- 
son has  also  been  appointed  Special  Direc- 
tor of  the  Photographic  Exhibit,  and  seems 
determined  to  make  it  a  success  commensu- 
rate with  the  occasion.  It  is  the  first  great 
opportunity  since  dry  plate  work  came 
in,  and  will  doubtless  be  improved  accord- 
ingly. 

A  continuous  exhibit  of  six  months,  to 
be  seen  by  people  from  every  section  of  the 
Union,  is  worth  some  exertion.  Compared 
to  this  such  an  exhibition  as  that  a'  Cincin- 
nati, so  far  as  it  will  influence  the  public, 
would  be  as  the  light  of  a  transient  fire- 
fly compared  to  a  day  of  sunshine. 

Amonsj  Northern  photographers  there  is 
always  a  dull  season  just  after  the  holidays, 
which  they  cannot  better  improve  than  by 
a  visit  to  semi-tropical  New  Orleans,  and 
see  gathered,  in  the  Great  Exposition,  the 
beneficent  outcome  of  inventive  genius, 
and  the  noble  results  of  human  efforts  in 
art  and  industry,  together  with  the  most 
rare  and  curious  natural  products  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  No  mt»re 
pleasant  and  profitable  holiday  can  ever  be 
taken.  Come,  Brother  Photos.,  and  stoie 
your  memory  and  imagination  with  some 
thing  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives. 


"  Wanted,  a  photograph  !"  Any  pho- 
tographer who  can  obtain  a  photograph  of 
the  latest  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
natural  history  would  be  sure  of  an  im- 
mense sale  for  his  picture.  He  will  have 
no  further  to  go  than  a  small  island  on  the 
river  Amazon,  and  the  object  to  be  photo- 
graphed is  a  small  bird  called  a  ''gipsy"  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  whose  claim  to  fame 
rests  not  upon  it^  name  but  upon  its  posses- 
sion during  the  early  period  of  its  existence 
of  four  feet.  The  fact  that  monotremes 
were  oviparous  with  mesoblastic  ovum  was 
considered  to  be  the  most  important  intel- 
ligence ever  sent  by  Eastern  cable  ;  but  this 
fact,  if  fact  it  be,  of  a  four-footed  bird  is 
still  more  wonderful.  Who  will  produce 
the  first  photograph? — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


Elementary  Chemistry  and  Its 
Application  to  Photography. 

BY    P.  C    DUCHOCHOIS. 

Chemistry  has  for  its  object  to  describe 
the  nature  and  properties  of  bodies,  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  f -rmed,  their 
various  transformation';  when  they  act  on 
each  other,  and  the  laws  governing  the 
combinations  of  the  element^. 

A  body  is  an  agglomeration  of  material 
particles  characterized  by  weights.  The 
weight  varies  according  to  the  state  of  the 
bodies;  it  is  feeble  in  the  gases,  greater 
in  the  liquids,  and  more  so  still  in  the 
solids. 

The  bodies  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
I.  The  elements  or  simple  bodies  ;  2.  The 
compounds. 

An  element  is  a  substance  from  which 
in  the  state  of  our  knowledge  it  is  impos- 
sible to  separate  any  other  of  a  different 
rnture;  thus:  iodine,  carbon  and  silver 
are  simple  bodies,  because  in  whatever 
manner  they  are  treated  one  only  obtains 
substances  possessing  the  same  properties. 

The  Compounds  are  formed  by  the 
union  of  several  elements,  which  can  be 
separated  by  known  means.  Chloride  of 
gold  submitted  to  the  action  of  heat  is  de- 
compo  ed  into  its  constitutent  elements, 
chlorine  and  gold. 

An  elementary  body  consists  of  an  ag- 
gregate of  particles  the  atoms  of  which  are 
the  smallest  component  parts  of  matter. 

The  atoms  are  indestructible  and  indi- 
visible; for  that  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
whole,  without  parts,  is  impenetrable  and 
incapable  of  division. 

In  combination  the  atoms  of  heteroge- 
neous elements  unite  to  form  compound 
atoms,  which  are  called  molecules.  A  mol- 
ecule is  therefore  the  smallest  particle  of 
compounds  and  reducible.  For  example, 
the  molecule  of  common  salt  is  formed  of 
one  atom  of  chlorine  united  to  one  atom  of 
sodium,  and  the  molecule  of  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver is  formed  of  one  atom  each  of  silver  and 
nitrogen  and  three  atoms  of  oxygen. 

The  force  which  in  bodies  keeps  the  ulti- 
mate particles  together  is  the  force  of  at- 
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traction,  which  in  chemistry  is  designated 
under  the  names  of*eohesion  or  of  affinity, 

according  t<>  the  mode  of  action  l>y  which 
it  manifests  itself. 

Cohesion  is  the  molecular  attraction 
which  binds  the  atoms  or  the  molecules 
and  maintains  them  in  thai  state  of  homo- 
geneity which  constitutes  the  bodies  It 
acts  proportionally  to  the  mass  or  weight, 
and  is  therefore  very  great  in  the  solids,  less 
so  in  the  liquids  and  null  in  the  gases. 

Affinity  is  the  attractive  force  which 
causes  heterogeneous  atoms  to  unite  and 
form  a  molecule.  In  other  words,  the  co- 
hesion is  the  physical  force  which  keeps 
together  the  atoms  or  molecules  of  the 
mass,  while  the  affinity  is  the  chemical  force 
which  effects  the  combinations  of  substances 
of  different  nature. 

A  chemical  combination  is  the  union  of 
two  substances  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  a  third  one  characterized  by  properties 
differing  from  those  of  l lie  components, 
thus — nitric  acid  is  a  very  corrosive  liquid, 
soda  a  caustic  substance  disorganizing  or- 
ganic matters;  in  combining  they  form 
sodium  chloride,  table  salt,  whose  useful 
and  harmless  properties  are  known  to 
everyone. 

The  chemical  combinations  are  often  ef- 
fected by  the  sole  force  of  affinity,  especially 
if  one  of  the  substances  is  liquid;  but  in 
many  cases  the  cohesion  being  stronger,  it 
is  necessary  to  resort  to  the  influence  of 
heat  to  promote  the  affinity.  For  example, 
iodine  and  zinc  combine  at  once  when 
placed  in  contact ;  but  sulphur  and  copper 
should  be  heated  to  effect  their  union, 
which  is  then  produced  with  evolution  of 
heat  and  light. 

In  solutions  the  bodies  suffer  no  altera- 
tion ;  they  dissolve  without  giving  rise  to 
an  increase  of  temperature.  Whenever  in 
dissolving  a  substance  heat  is  evolved  there 
is  a  combination,  the  substance  combining 
with  a  part  of  the  water  to  form  an  hy- 
drate ;  thus  :  sulphuric  acid  when  poured 
in  water  combines  with  it,  and  an  increase 
of  temperature  is  at  once  observed;  but 
nitrate  of  silver  dissolves  in  water  without 
being  altered  in  its  composition,  and  instead 


ol  he  it  1  old  is  produced  from  the  ah  01  p- 

lion  of  the  heat  of  th  •  watci  by  the  nitrate 
while  passing  from  the  Solid  to  the  liquid 
state. 

A  decomposition  proceeds  from  a  chemi- 
cal  action,  and    results   in    the    formation    of 

new  compounds.  The  decomposition  is 
simple  when  the  substance  is  decomposed 
by  an  element  —  or  a  compound  acting  as 
such — and  one  of  the  constituents  set  free. 
Iron  decomposes  water  in  uniting  with  the 
oxygen,  and  the  hydrogen  is  evolved.  The 
decomposition  is  named  double  decomposi- 
tion when  two  new  compounds  are  formed, 
as  in  the  reaction  of  sodium  bromide  on 
silver  nitrate,  silver  bromide  and  sodium 
nitrate  being  formed. 

'1  he  dissociation,  or  decomposition,  of  a 
compound  into  its  elements  is  a  physical 
action  resulting  from  the  influence  of  the 
natural  forces  of  heat,  light  and  electricity  ; 
thus:  the  oxide  of  mercury  submitted  to 
the  influence  of  heat  is  resolved  into  oxy- 
gen and  mercury  ;  chloride  of  silver  ex- 
posed to  light  is  reduced  to  chlorine  and 
metallic  silver  ;  water  under  the  influence 
of  electricity  is  decomposed  into  oxygen 
and  hydrogen. 

Certain  compounds  formed  by  the  com- 
bination of  oxygen  possess  the  property  of 
turning  blue  litmus  paper  red;  they  are 
called  acids.  Others  restore  the  blue  color 
of  the  litmus  paper  reddened  by  acids  ; 
they  are  called  bases.  If  these  two  classes 
of  compounds  are  mixed  so  that  one  neu- 
tralizes the  other,  a  combination  takes 
place,  and  the  result  is  a  salt  which,  al- 
though chemically  neutral,  may  act  how- 
ever on  the  blue  or  red  test  paper;  thus: 
sulphurous  acid  forms  with  soda  a  salt,  the 
sodium  sulphite,  which  possesses  an  alkaline 
reaction,  that  is  to  say,  it  turns  the  red  lit- 
mus paper  blue;  aluminia  and  sulphuric 
acid  form  a  salt  which  reddens  the  blue 
paper. 

By  salts  we  not  only  designate  the  com- 
pounds resulting  from  the  reaction  of  acids 
with  bases,  but  also  the  binary  compounds 
formed  by  the  elements,  hydrogen  and  ox- 
ygen excepted  ;  such  are  cadmium  bromide, 
sodium  chloride,  iron  iodide,  etc. 
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The  acids  and  bases  are  also  considered 
as  possessing  a  base,  but  in  this  case  the 
term  radical  is  substituted  for  that  of  base  ; 
bromide  is  the  radical  of  hydrobromic 
acid;  nitrogen  that  of  ammonia. 

Chemical  Notation, 

The  chemical  notation  is  due  to  Berze- 
lius,  who  first  had  the  idea  of  representing 
the  compounds  by  formula  in  which  the 
constituents  are  indicated  by  symbols  used 
in  conjunction  with  figures  expressing  the 
HC1  +       AgNO, 


number  of  atoms  of  each  of  the  combined 
elements.  The  symbols  are  generally  the 
first  or  two  letters  of  the  elements ;  thus : 
H  stands  for  hydrogen,  O  for  oxygen,  N 
for  nitrogen  ;  H2  O,  the  formula  of  water 
express  that  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  are 
united  to  one  of  oxygen  ;  H  N  O,,  nitric 
acid,  that  one  atom  of  hydrogen  is  united 
to  one  of  nitrogen  and  three  of  oxygen. 

The  reactions  which  take  place  in  com- 
binations are  indicated  in  the  formulae  by 
algebraic  signs  forming  equations  : 
=  AgCl  +     HNO:, 


Hydrochloric  with  silver  nitrate  farms  silver  chloride  and  nitric  acid 
acid  (set  free) 

H,S  -f       2Br         =       2HBr  -f  S 

Sulphuretted  with   Bromine  forms  hydrobromic    and        sulphur 
hydrogen  (2  parts?  acid  (2  parts)  (precipitated) 

the  first    oxide — that  containing  the   least 

Nomenclature.  oxygen— is  named  protoxide  or  monoxide ; 

Oxygen  in  combining  in  one  or  several  the  second,  dioxide.     The  prefix  sesqui  indi- 

proportions    with   the   elements    forms    an  cates  that  three  atoms  of  oxygen  are  united 

important  class  of  compounds  called  oxides,  to  two  atoms  of  the  element,  and  the  prefix 

whose    properties   differ   according   to    the  ^    the    most    oxiginated   compound  of  a 

element   which   enters  into   their  constitu-  series.      Example : 

tion  and  the  amount  of  oxygen  combined      Cadmium  oxide Cd  O. 


with  that  element.  When  oxygen  forms  but 
one  oxide  with  an  element,  the  compound 
is  simply  designated  by  the  collective  term 
oxide  placed    before  the  name  of  the   ele- 

in 


Manganese  protoxide — Mn  O. 
Manganese  sesquioxide — Mn*  O3. 
Manganese  dioxide  or  peroxide— Mn  O*. 
When  only  two  oxides  are  formed  with 


ment;  but  when  it  combines  in  several  the  same  element,  it  is  usual  to  designate 
proportions  with  the  same  element,  the  va-  them  by  ending  the. name  of  the  element 
rious  oxides  are  designated  by  a  prefix  in-  j  witfa  the  termination  ous  or  ic,  the  latter 
dicating  the  number  of  atoms  of  oxygen  j  indicating  the  oxide  containing  the  largest 
which  enters  into  the  combinations  ;  thus  :    quantity  of  oxygen. 

Sulphurous  oxide  S02  ;  Sulphuric  oxide  SO;, 
Mercurous  oxide  HgO  ;    Mercuric  oxide  Hg62 

The  oxides  are   divided  in   three   class-    the  property  of  forming  acids  when  com- 

**:  bined    with  the  elements  of  water.      They 

1st.    The  anhydrous   oxides,  which  have    are  often  called  anhydrides : 

S02  +     JPO       =       H?SO;< 

Sulphurous  oxide     tlus    water   forms    sulphurous 
or  anhydride  acjd 

SO3  +     H20       =       H2SO, 

Sulphuric  oxide    plus    water     forms     sulphuric 
or  anhydride  acid 

t.   The  basic  oxides,  characterized  by  the    hydrates*—  which   are  to  the  oxides   what 


property  of  forming  salts  with  the  acids. 
These  oxides  in  combining  with  water  form 
a  class  of  compounds  named  hydroxides — or 


the  anhydrides  are  to  the  acids,  as  show* 
by  the  following  examples  : 


K'O  +     H-'O  =               2KHO 

Potassium  oxide  plus    water  forms  Potassium  hydroxide 

Ag^O  -f    H20  =           2AgHO 

Silver  oxide  plus    water  forms  Silver  hydroxide 


*  The  term  hydrate  is  more  properly  applied  to  ;  phuric  acid,  hydrated  calcium  chloride,  the  hydrates 
the  compounds  in  which    one  or  several  molecules  of  I  of  perch loride,  etc. 
w*ter,  H*  O,  are  united  ;    such  are  hydrated  sul-  j 
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The  molecule   II  ,   O  combined  with   the 
radical  of  the  hydroxides  is  termed  hydroxil 
or  oxydril,  and  is  considered  as  the  mono- 
atomic  residue  of  water,  H.2  O  deprived  of 
one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

The  hydroxides  are  true  bases  and  neu 
tralize  the  acids  by  double  decomposition. 
Their  solutions  turn  the  red  litmus  paper 
blue,  which  is  characteristic. 

The  basic  oxides  of  potassium,  sodium, 
lithium,  rubidium  and  caesium  possess  the 
most  powerful  properties  ;  they  are  termed 
alkaline  oxides.  Their  hydrates  form  the 
alkalies.  The  silver  oxide  is  also  distin- 
guished by  its  energetic  basic  properties 
being  capable  of  neutralizing  very  weak 
acids. 

3.  The  peroxides  or  neutral  oxides  pos- 
sess no  distinct  acids  or  basic  properties  ! 
although  capable  of  uniting  with  the  acids  1 
and  the  alkalies.  Such  are  the  aluminium 
sesquioxide,  the  dioxide  of  manganese,  lead, 
barium,  etc.  As  a  rule  when  a  metal  forms 
several  compounds  with  oxygen  the  basic 
properties   diminish  in    the  proportion    of 


oxygen,  the  mo*t    oxygenated   oxides    being 

generally  the  anhydrides. 

Acids. — According  to  Gerhardt's  theory 
of  t lie  constitution  of  acids  and  salts,  now 
adopted  by  chemists,  the  anhydrous  binary 
compounds  formed  by  oxygen  with  the 
metals,  which  formerly  were  considered  as 
true  acids,  possess  no  acid  properly  unless 
combined  with  the  element  of  water  ;  thus  : 
N.,  O,,  is  inert,  neutral,  until  combined 
with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  conse- 
quently an  oxide  of  nitrogen  ;  but  when  so 
combined  it  forms  nitric  acid,  a  compound 
represented  by  H  N  O,,  in  which  hjdrogen 
is  one  of  the  constituent  elements.  There- 
fore all  the  acids  are  considered  as  hydro- 
gen compounds  which  have  the  property  of 
reddening  the  blue  litmus  paper.  The  acids 
are  divided  into  two  classes;  1.  the  ox- 
acids  formed,  as  said  above,  by  the  combi- 
nation of  the  elements  of  water  with  the 
anhydrides;  and,  2.  the  hydracids,  which 
are  formed  by  the  union  of  hydrogen  with 
the  metalloids.  The  terminations  ous  and  ic 
which  characterize  the  oxides  have  the  same 
signification  when  used  wiih  the  ox-acids: 


Sulphurous  oxide,      Sulphurous  acid, 
Sulphuric  oxide.         Sulphuric  acid. 


The  prefix  hypo  {less)  indicates  that  the 
acid  contains  a  smaller  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen than  the  acid  ending  with  the  same 
termination.  Sulphurous  acid  H2  S  0;1, 
hyposulphurous  acid  H2  S2  03. 

To  name  the  hydracids  the  termination 
ic  ^and  the  prefix  hydro  are  added  to  the 
name  of  the  metalloid,  the  prefix  character- 
izing this  class  of  acids— hydrochloric  acid 
hydrobromic  acid,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  hy- 
drofluoric acid. 

The  hydracids  are  also  designated  by 
the  term  hydnc  placed  before  the  name  of 


the  metalloids,  which  then  ends  in  idt: 
thus  :  hydric  chloride,  hydric  bromide, 
etc. 

Salts.— The  salts  are  formed  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  one  or  more  atoms  of  a  metal 
— or  a  compound  acting  as  such — to  a  cor- 
responding number  of  atoms  of  the  hydro- 
gen entering  into  the  constitution  of  acids. 
For  example  :  In  the  reaction  of  zinc 
with  hydrochloric  acid  one  atom  of  the 
metal  takes  the  place  of  one  atom  of  hydro- 
gen, which  is  set  free,  the  result  being  zine 
chkride — 


HC1  -f       Zn      ==  ZnCl  + 

Hydrochloric  acid     j>lus    Zinc     equal    Zinc  chloride    f>lus 


H 

Hydrogen 


With  the  bases  (metallic hydroxides)  the  re-  j  position    takes   place   and    water   is   form- 
action  is  similar,  but  then  a  double  decom-  [  ed  : 


BrH  +  KHO  =  KBr  ~f 

Bromhydric  acid  Potassium  hydroxide  Potassium  bromide 

H,S04        +  2KHO  =        K2S04  + 

Sulphuric  acid  Potassium  hydroxide  Potassium  sulphate 


HaO 
Water 

H20 
Water 
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In  the  reaction  represented  in  the  last 
equation  the  molecules  of  potassium  hy- 
droxide are  used  in  order  that  the  two 
atoms  of  metal  may  displace  the  two  atoms 


form  two  molecules  of  water:    H 


2H 


O 


2  H,  O. 


The  salts  derived  from   the  ox- acids  are 
called    oxy-salts.       They    are    named    by 


of  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  which  then   unite    changing  the  termination  ous  and  ic  of  the 
to  the  molecules  H   O  of  the  hydroxide  to    acids  from  which  they  are  obtained  into  itt 

and  ate  ;   thus  : 

Nitrous  acid  and  potassium  give  potassium  nitrite. 
Phosphoric  acid  and  sodium  give  sodinm  sulphate. 
Hypjchlorous  acid  and  calcium  give  calcium   hypochlorite. 

In  the  formation  of  the  oxy-salts  it   may  the  two  atoms  of  hydrogen  by  two  atoms 

happen  that  all  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  of  metal,  as  in  the  example  above  given, 

not  saturated.     In  this  case  the  remainder  and  another  the  hydro  or  acid  potassium 

is  indicated  by  the  prefix  hydro — or  acid  —  sulphate,  in  which  one   atom  of  metal  has 

placed  before  the  name  of  the   metal.     For  replaced  only  one  of  the  two  atoms  of  hy- 

instance,  sulphuric  acid  and  potassium  form  drogen  of  sulphuric  acid  : 
two  compounds,  one  by  the  substitution  of 


H,SO+        +  KHO 

Sulphuric  acid  Potassium  hydroxide 


r-  KHSO,  +     H,0 

Acid  or  hydro-potas-  Water 

sunn  sulphate 


The  acid  potassium  sulphate  reddens  the 
blue  litmus  paper;  but  there  are  similar  salts, 
the  acid  sodium  carbonate,  for  example, 
Na  H  C  0:J,  whose  solution  is  neutral  to 
litmus  paper.  Therefore  these  terms  hydro 
and  acid  only  indicate  that  the  basic  hy- 
drogen of  the  acids  is  not  entirely  satu- 
rated.* 

As  it  can  be  inferred  by  what  precedes 
the  basicity  of  acids  depends  on  the  a  una  jer 
of   atoms    of  hydrogen    which   can    be  ex-  ! 
changed  for  metallic  atoms  by  double  de-  I 


composition.  When  the  acid  contains  but 
one  atom  of  hydrogen,  the  acid  and  its 
salts  are  monobasic  —  or  monoatomic ;  when 
it  contains  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  they  aie 
dibasic — or  diatomic — etc.  Thus  nitric  acid, 
H  N  O,  and  the  nitrate  M  X  O,  are  mon- 
obasic ;  sulphuric  acid  H2  S  Q4  and  the 
sulphates  Mf  S  O,  are  dibasic;  citric 
acid  is  tribasic  H  ;,  Cc  H-,  O?.  The  lat- 
ter acid  and  its  sales  require  therefore  three 
atoms  of  metal  to  repl.ice  the  three  atom? 
of  hydrogen  : 


2H3,  C6HftOT 

Citric  acid 

Na,C6H,Q7 


+     3Ag2CO.,     = 

Silver  caibouate 

+     3AgNO,     3 
Silver  nitrate 


Sodium  cm  ate 

The  reaction  of  the  hydracids  with  the 
bases — or  compounds  acting  as  such — al- 
ways results  in  the  constitution  of  a  binary 

HI  +  NaHO 

Hydriodic  acid  Sodium  hydrox 

BrI  +       AgNO:J 
Bromhydric  acid  Silver  nitrate 

The  name  of  these  salts  is  made  by  add-  j 
ing  the  termination  ide  to  the  name  of  the 
metalloid  :  sodium  fluoride,  ammonium  sul-  ' 


2Ag3C,H>07 

Silver  citr  1  e 

Ag3CVI,0,-    h 

Silver  citrate 


+     3H,CO, 

Carbonic  acid 

3NaNOa 

Soiium  nitrate 


compound    formed   by   the   combination   of 
the  metal  with  tiie  metalloid  ;   thus  : 


S4            N'al 

+    H.O 

ide             Sodium  iodide 

Water 

a         AgBr 

Silver  bromide 

HXO, 
Nitric  acid 

phide,'cupric  bromide  Cu  Br2,  iodide   tri- 
chloride, IcI,. 

In  modern  chemistry  the  acids  are  defined 


*  The  term  hydro  is  now  generally  replaced  by        t  In  general  formulae  M  stands  for  metal  and  R 
the  full  term  hydrogen  ;  thus  the  hydro-sodium  sul-    for  radical,  either  simple  or  compound, 
phate  is  named  hydrogen  sodium  sulphate,  etc. 
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as  hydrogen  salts— which  arc  rational  with  atom  ol  hydrogen  uniting  to  one  al  >mo/ 
their  mode  of  formation  and  the  name  hy-  chlorine  to  constitute  one  molecule  of  hy- 
drogen nitrate,  hydrogen sulphite,  hydrogen  drochloric  acid.  It  follows  that  the  hum- 
hypochlorite,  etc,  substituted  for  those  ol  ber  of  atoms  is  the  same  in  each  volume, 
nitric   acid,  sulphurous  acid,    hypochlorou 


acid.  The  term  hydric  begins  also  to  be 
generally  adopted  to  designate  the  ox  acids 
as  it  does  the  hydracids :  hydric  nitrate, 
hydric  sulphite,  ete.     Although  this  nomen 


an. I  that  their  weights  are  in  the  ratio  ol  ; 
to  355.  These  numbers  represent,  there- 
fore, 1  he  atomic  weights  ot  combining  pro- 
portions of  hydrogen  and  chlorine.  All  the 
elements  have  likewise  their  atomic  weight 


clature  is  more  scientific,  the  common  names  —hydrogen  being  taken  as  the  unitary  body 
of  acids — as  well  as  those  of  the  *alts— will  —and  combine  also  in  definite  or  constant 
often  be  employed  in  order  to  be  easily  I  proportions;  that  is  to  say,  the  same  corn- 
understood  by  photographers  who  know  pound  always  contains  the  same  elements 
the  chemical  compounds  only  by  the  names  I  united    in    the    same    proportion — thus  :     I 

part  of  hydrogen  unites  to  30  parts  of 
chlorine  or  to  126  5  parts  of  iodine,  and 
35*5  Parts  of  chlorine  unite  to  23  of  sodi- 


of  the  old  nomenclature. 

Atomic  Weights  and  Laios  of  Combination. 


It  is  demonstrated  by  experiments  that 
one  volume  of  hydrogen  is  35-5  times  light- 
er than  the  same  volume  of  chlorine,  and 
that  these  quantities  of  hydrogen  and  chlo- 


um,  or  to  io3  parts  of  silver,  etc.  How- 
ever, it  often  happens  that  one  atom  o(  an 
element  fixes  several  atoms  of  another  ;  for 
example  :    nitrogen  forms  with  oxygen,  five 


rine  combine  in  no  other  proportion,    one    different  compounds  represented  as  follows , 


Nitrogen  protoxide  or  nitrous  oxide, 

44  dioxide  or  niirij  oxide,     .     . 

"  trioxide  or  nitrous  anhydride, 

"  tetroxide  or  peroxide,       .     . 

"  pentoqide  or  nitric  anhydride, 

Here  we  find  that  the  proportion  of  nitro- 
gen and  of  oxygen,  when  not  that  of  the 
atomic  weight,  is  some  multiple  of  it. 

This  example  illustrates  the  law  of  mul- 
tiple proportions,  which  states  that  when  an 
element  combines  with  another  in  more  than 


NaO  s   28N  4-  16O 

N( )  a   14N  4-  r6U 

Na03  a  28N  +  48O 

NO;,  -   14N  +  32O 

N.,(X  a  28N  4-  80O 


one  proportion,  the  proportions  are  always 
multiple  of  the  atomic  weight 

Besides    this  law,  and    that    of  constant 
proportion    above   explained,    there   is  one 


relating  to  the  combination  by  volu  ne 
which  was  dis:overed  by  Gay-Lissac.  It 
states  that  the  gases  com  line  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  volumes — which  are 
nothing  but  their  ao.nic  weights — are  al- 
ways in  simple  proportion,  and  that  there 
exists  also  a  simple  proportion  between  the 
volume  of  the  product  of  the  combination 
and  that  of  the  uncombmed  gases  ;  thus : 


I  volume  of  chlorine  and  1  vol.  of  hydrogen  form  2  vol.  of  hydrochloric  acid 

1  oxygen      "    2        "       hydrogen     "      2       "        steam  (water  gas) 

2  nitrogen   "3       '.«.      hydrogen     "       2        M       ammonia 

2  nitrogen   "     1        "       oxygen  "       2        "       nitrous  oxide 

I  chlorine    "2        "       oxygen         '«       2       "       hypochloric  oxide 

The  explanation  of   the  second  proposi-  1  that  one  volume  of  hydrochloric   acid  can 
tion  of  Gay-Lussac's  law  above  illustrated    only  be  half  that  of  the  sum  of  the  uncom- 


was  given  by  Avogadro,  who  assumed  that 
"equal  volumes  of  all  the  gases,  element- 
ary or  compound,  contain  the  same  number 
of  molecules"  In  the  case  of  the  combina- 
tion of  chlorine  with  hydrogen  it  is  clear 
Vol.  XV.— 40. 


bined  gases,  since  one  atom  of  hydrogen 
unites  to  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  form  one 
molecule  of  acid,  Hcl.  As  to  the  formation 
of  only  two  volumes  of  steam  by  two  vol- 
umes  of  hydrogen  and  one    of  oxygen,  it 
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should  be  noted  that  each  molecule  of  oxy- 
gen, O  O,  must  split  into  two  halves  in 
order  that  one  atom  of  oxygen  unites  to  a 
molecule  of  hydrogen,  H  H,  to  form  a 
molecule  of  steam  H  O  H  (H2  O)  and,  con- 
sequently that  there  should  be  twice  as 
many  molecules  of  steam  as  there  are  mole- 
cules of  hydrogen,  i.  <?.,  two  volumes.  This 
train  of  reasoning  will  explain   the  forma- 


The  degree  of  atomicity  of  the  metalloids 
is  determined  by  the  number  of  hydrogen 
atom9  these  elements  can  hold  ;  that  of  the 
metals  proper  by  the  number  of  chlarine 
atoms ;  thus  5  iodine,  bromine,  chlorine, 
which  are  capable  of  fixing  only  one  atom 
of  hydrogen,  and  potassium,  sodium,  silver, 
one  of  chlorine,  are  called  monad  or  mono- 
atomic  elements;   oxygen    and   sulphur   fix 


tion  of  the  two  volumes  of  ammonia  and  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen,  and  calcium,  cadmi- 
other  similar  cases,  thus  showing  that  what-  urn  and  zinc,  two  of  chlorine;  they  are 
ever  be  the  amount  of  volumes  which  enter  called  dyad  or  diatomic  elements.  Nitro- 
into  combination,  the  sum  of  the  resulting  gen  and  gold  are  triads,  or  triatomic  de- 
compound is  alwa)S  two  or   a  multiple  Qf  ments,  etc. 

two  volumes.  The  atomicity  is  indicated  by  prisms  or 

Atomicity.  roman  numerals  added  to  the  symbols  :  chlo- 

Atomicity  is  the  power  possessed  by  the  rine,  monad,  O  —  oxygen,  dyad  O  » — nitro- 

elements  of  fixing  one  or  several  atoms  of  gen,  tiiad,  N«« — carbon,  tetrad,  C'v. 

hydrogen  or  of  a  similar  element.  The  elements  of  the  same  atomicity  are 

Atomicity    differs    from    affinity    in    this,  equivalent,  that   is  to  say,  they  can  replace 

that  the  latter  is  the  force  which  attracts  each  other  in   combination  atom  for  atom, 

the  heterogeneous  atoms  and  effects  their  On  the  other  hand  two  atoms  of  a  monad 


combinations,  while  the  former  is  the  ca- 
pacity of  combination  causing  one  or  sev- 
eral atoms  of  the  same  element  to  uni  e 
with  one  atom  of  another  element. 


are  equivalent  to  a  d)ad  ;  three  monads  to 
a  triad,  two  dyads,  or  four  monads,  to  a 
tetrad,  etc. 


Cd"Br.,  +     2\'gXO.{     =        2A'gBr         -f-     Cd"(NO;i), 

Cadmium  bromide  Saver  nitrate  Silver   bromide  Cadiuum  nitiatc 

In  this  example  the  dyad  cadmium  is  nee  nitrate,  must  be  employed.  Uut  if  silver 
essarily  united  to  two  atoms  of  bromine,  carbonate  is  substituted  for  silver  nitrate, 
and    to   replace    it    two    monads   of   silver  1  then  oniy  one  atomic  weight   of  the  car- 


should  be  employed   to   saturate    the   bro 
mine.       In    other    words,    to    obtain    silver 
bromide  from  one  atomic  weight  of  cadmi 
.urn  bromide,  two  atomic  weights  of  silver 


bonate  is  ncces-ary,  since  carbonic  acid  be- 
ing dibasic,  two  atoms  of  silver  have  been 
exchanged  for  the  hydrogen  to  form  the 
carbonate. 


H,C03      +        2AgHO         a  Ag,CO:j       -f    2H-0 

Carbonic  acid  Silver  hydroxide  Silver  carbonate  Water 

Cd»Bri'Br2       +        Ag,CO:j       a  2AgB         4-  Cd«< 

Silver  bromide  Cadmium  carbonate 


Cadmiuni'biomide  Silver  carbonate 

The  elements  are  divided  into  two  class- 
es, the  metals  and  the  metalloids  or  non- 
metals. 

The  metals  are  characterized  by  the  prop- 
erty of  forming  bases  and  acids  with  o>y- 
gen.  The  metalloids  do  not  form  any 
bases,  their  combination  with  oxygen  be- 
ing either  acids  or  neutral  oxides. 

The  table  on  the  next  page  gives  the 
name  of  the  elements  with  their  atomicity 
and  atomic  weights,  for  future  reference: 


In  speaking  of  the  difficulties  of  obtain- 
ing accurate  focus  on  the  ground  glass  even 
with  the  magnifier,  or  on  plain  glass,  it  is  sug- 
gested to  fix  to  the  middle  of  the  ground 
glass  a  small  microscopic  cover  glass  with 
Canada  balsam,  which  gives  a  transparent 
place  where  one  can  examine  with  the  mag- 
nifier, and  the  remaining  portion  of  the  gl  >SS 
will  readily  show  the  whole  subject. — Le 
Moniteur  de  da  Photographic. — Translated 
for  the  Bulletin  by  R.  IV. 
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TABLE     OF 


ATOMICITY  AND  ATOMIC  WEIGHTS 


OF     THE     ELEMENTS. 


Metalloids. 


ATOMICITY 


Arsenic I     Asi" 


Boron 

Bromine 

Carbon 

Chlorine 

Fluorine 

Hydrogen 

Iodine 

Nitrogen | 

Oxygen I 

Phosphorus J      P"i 

Selenium* Se" 

Silicium  or  Silicon j      Si»v 

Sulphur 

Tellurium* 


Bin 
Bi 
Civ 
Cli 
Fli 
Hi 
Ii 

Nui 
OK 


Metals. 

Aluminium 

Antimony  (Stibium ). .  . . 

Barium 

Beryllium* 

Bismuth 

Cadmium 

Ccesium* 

Calcium 

Cerium* 

Chromium 

Cobalt 

Columbium  or  Niobium* 

Copper  (  Cuprum) 

Didymium* 

Erbium* 

Glucinium* 


S" 

32.O 

Teii 

I28.O 

Aliii 

27-3 

Sbiii 

122  0 

Baii 

137  0 

Be« 

9.0 

Btiii 

20S.0 

CdH 

112. 0 

Csi 

1330 

Caii 

40.0 

Ceii 

92.0 

Crii 

52.4 

Coii 

58.6 

Cbv  or  NDv 

94.0 

CUi   &  CU"' 

63  0 

Diii 

95-0 

EH 

112. 5 

Gii 

9-4 

ATOMIC 
WEIGHT- 


75-0 

II. o 

80.0 

12.0 

35.5 

19.0 

[26.5 
14.0 
16.0 

31.0 
78.0 
28.0 


Gold  ( Aurum) 

[ndium* 

Iridium* 

Iron  (Ferrum) 

Lanthanum* 

Lead  (Plumbum  ) 

Lithium 

Magnesium 

Manganese 

Mercury  (Hydrargyrum) 

Molybdenum 

Nickel 

Osmium* 

Palladium* 

Platinum 

Potassium  (Kalium). .  .  . 

Rhodium* 

Rubidium* 

Ruthenium 

Silver  (Argentum) 

Sodium  (Natrium) 

Sirontium 

Tantalum* 

Thallium* 

Thorium* 1 

Tin  (Stauuum) ; 

Titanium* 

Tungsten  ( Woljram).  . 

Uranium 

Vanadium* 

Yttrium* 

Zinc 

Zirconium 


ATOMICITY 


Au"i 
Iniii 
Iriv 

Fe^  &  Fe'iii 

Laii 
Lb" 

L.i 

Mg" 

Mnii 

Mx  &  Hg" 

Mo" 

Niii 
Osiv 

Pd" 

phi  &  pjiv 
Ki 
Rhii 
Rbi 
Ruiv 
Agi 
Nai 
Srii 
Tav 
TU 
ThiY 

Sii"  k  Sniv 

Tiiv 

W'iv 
Urii 
Vui 
Y" 
Zn" 
Zriv 


196.0 

113  4 

196.7 

56.0 

139.O 

206.5 

7.0 

24.0 

55.o 

199.0 

92.0 

58.6 

198.6 

106.2 

197.O 

39-0 
104.0 

85.2 

103.5 

108.0 

23.O 

87.5 
182.0 
203.6 

231.5 
118. o 

48.0 
184.0 
120.0 

51.2 

93-o 
65.0 
90.0 
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Coloring  Matters  as  Optical  Sensitizers. 

BY    DR.   J.    M.    EDER. 

I  have  made  experiments  with  a  great 
number  of  red,  green,  and  yellow  coloring 
matters,  in  order  to  determine  their  action  on 
gelatino-bromide  films  as  optical  sensitizers. 
Each  of  the  following  coloring  matters 
was  found  to  exercise  a  sensitizing  action 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  absorption 
spectrum  obtained  by  the  transmission  of 
light  through  a  dry  film  of  gelatine  colored 
with  the  dye,  and  all  of  those  mentioned 
are  sensitizers  for  the  extreme  red  rays  of 
the  solar  spectrum.  Iodine  green,  bromeo- 
sine,  todeosine,  erythrosine,  pyrosine,  aureo- 
sine,  ethyleosine,  methyleosme,  phloxine, 
rose- Bengal,  gyanosine,  hydrochlurate  of 
rosaniline,  acetate  of  rosaniline,  Coupler's 
toluidine-red,  bitter-almond-oil  green,  bril- 
liant green,  methyl  green,  picrate  of  methyl- 
green,  aluthyde  green,  Hoffman's  violet, 
dahlia,  methyl  violet,  Paris  violet,  benzyl- 
rosaniline  violet,  gentian  violet  B,  gentian 
violet  B  R,  resorcme  blue,  fluorescine,  iod- 
cyanine,  chlor-cyanine,  cyanine  sulphate,  cy- 
anine  nitrate,  Coupler's  blue  red  coralline, 
naphthaline  red. 

The  following  gave  no  absorption  bands, 
but  a  gradual  action  towards  the  led  (often, 
however,  scarcely  recognizable)  :  Car  thia- 
mine, turmeric,  hematoxylins,  the  same  with 
ammonia,  soluble  Prussian  blue,  hjdrochlo- 
rate  of  monophenylrosaniline. 

Colored  gelatino-chloride  of  t-ilver  films 
gave  the  maximum  of  action  in  Hie  >ellovv, 
and  in  the  same  place  as  with  a  gclatino 
bromide  film. 

I  have  taken  photographs  of  oil  paintings 
(under  yellow  glass)  on  plates  prepared  with 
the  above  coloring  matters,  and  have  louud 
the  color-scale  of  the  paintings  to  be  cor- 
rectly reproduced.  Such  plates  I  call  "or- 
thochromatic "  plates,  as  the  term  "  iso- 
chromatic"  is  used  to  designate  the  special 
plates  of  Clayton,  in  Paris  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  term  "  isochromatic  "  is  used  in  quite  a 
different  sense  in  optics — London  Photo. 
News. 


Permanency  of  Prints. 

Prints  on  albumenized  paper  cannot  be 
completely  fixed  in  Dr.  Liesegang's  chloride 
bath,  as  only  the  chloride  of  silver  dissolves, 
leaving  the  albumenate  of  silver  in  the  pa- 
per j  but  firm  as  the  position  of  albumeniz- 
ed paper  appears  to  be  as  a  printing  materi- 
al, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  great 
advantages  of  the  collodion  chloride  and  the 
gelatino-chloride  processes  will  become  gen- 
erally appreciated  before  long,  not  the  least 
of  these  advantages  being  much  greater 
permanency. — London  Photo.  News. 


Experiments  with  Phosphites 
and  Various  Acids  in  De- 
velopers. 

BY    W.    H.    HARRISON. 

The  objection  to  sulphite  of  soda  in  the 
developer,  raised  in  these  pages  some  time 
ago — that  it  acts  as  a  restrainer — was  ex- 
perimentally refuted  by  the  Editors,  who 
proved  that  it,  by  itself,  acts  as  a  slow  de- 
veloper, whijh  was  to  be  expected,  because 
all  developers,  including  pure  sulphite  of 
soda,  are  absorbents  of  oxygen.  Another 
reason  is  that  it  has  a  feebly  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  the  presence  of  alkalies  increases 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  by  silver  reducers. 
Then,  again  :  sulphurous  acid  is  one  of 
the  weakest  of  the  inorganic  acids.  It  is 
not  much  moic  powerlul  in  its  combinations 
than  carbonic  acid  ;  so  that  there  arc  cer- 
tain resemblances  between  carbonate  of 
soda  and  sulphite  oi  s.da — the  former,  how- 
ever, having  me  stionger  alkaline  reaction. 
As  sulphite  ol  soda  is  a  developer,  how  is 
it  that  a  soluuon  ol  it  tendered  slightly 
acid  preseives  pyrogallic  acid?  This  may 
be  because  there  is  so  very  much  matter  in 
the  concentrated  solution  to  oxidize,  and 
because  the  specific  gravity  of  the  liquid  is 
such  that  when  its  upper  surface  is  oxidized 
the  thin  film  acts  partially  as  a  protecting 
la)er  upon  the  bulk  of  the  liquid  below. 
Without  the  sulphite  the  oxidized  la)er 
sinks  in  sti earns  to  the  bottom  of  the  so- 
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Union,  fresh  Liquid  takes  its  place,  to  be  in 
turn  oxidised,  and  so  the  whole  mass  discol- 
ors rapidly.  The  oxidised  solution  is  a 
brownish* yellow  vegetable  dye. 

Undoubtedly  sulphite  ol  soda  slows  de- 
velopment, which  is  a  different  thing  from 

slowing  the  plate.  To  operators  not  in  a 
hurry  from  commercial  stress  or  other  rea- 
sons, the  lengthening  of  the  time  of  devel- 
opment by  a  minute  or  two  is  an  advantage 
rather  than  otherwise.  The  whole  opera- 
tion is  then  more  under  control,  and  it  is 
easier  to  hit  the  proper  intensity,  thereby 
avoiding  subsequent  strengthening  or  re- 
ducing of  the  negative. 

Wishing  to  know  the  function  of  acids 
in  the  sulphite  of  soda  developer,  and  to 
what  extent  different  acids  affect  the  color 
of  the  image,  I  tried  >everalnew  developers, 
all  of  which  worked  well.  The  first  pic- 
ture was,  however,  developed  with  the  usual 
sulpho-pyrogallol  developer,  slightly  acidi- 
fied with  citric  acid  in  order  to  compare  it 
with  the  others.  The  acidulated  sulpho- 
pyrogallol  and  bromide  of  potassium  were 
applied  first  to  the  film  that  it  might  pb- 
tain  the  benefit  of  the  action  of  the  free 
acid  before  the  latter  was  neutralized  by 
ammonia.  By  soaking  the  plate  in  this 
way  for  more  than  a  minute,  and  brushing 
its  surface  under  the  liquid  before  the  addi- 
tion of  the  ammonia,  it  is  easier  to  obtain 
clean,  unspotted,  and  dense  negatives.  Soak- 
ing the  plate  with  water  alone  before  devel- 
opment has  always  had  a  bad  effect  in  my 
experience. 

The  following  are  the  new  developers 
tried.  The  sulphite  of  soda  used  was  the 
recrystallized  variety ;  all  the  chemicals 
employed  were  those  of  Messrs.  Hopkin  & 
Williams,  except  the  pyrogallol,  which  was 
Schering's.  In  all  cases,  of  course,  the 
acid  was  put  in  the  liquid  before  the  pyro- 
gallol was  added. 

1.  Lactic  Acid. 
The  stock  solution  consisted  of — 

Lactic  acid,      ...     60  minims. 
Saturated  solution  of 

sulphite  of  soda,    .      1  ounce. 
Pyrogallol,       ...   45  grains. 


In  this  an. I  all  the  succeeding  experiments, 
before  developing,  one  part  ol  th< 

lution  was  added  to  fifteen  of  water  COn« 
taining  the  bromide,  and  the  ammonia  was 
added  after  the  plate  had  been  treated  in 
the  manner  already  stated.  The  above 
stock  solution  at  once  took  a  faint,  pinkish 
straw  color. 

2.  Bisulphite  ok  Soda. 
The  stock  solution  consisted  of — 
Saturated  solution  of  bi- 
sulphite of  soda,  .     .      1  ounce. 

Pyrogallol 45  grains. 

This  salt  is  strongly  acid  to  test  paper ; 
in  fact  it  will  dissolve  zinc,  and  undergo  de- 
composition in  the  process.  The  solution 
was  of  a  feebly  tinted,  blackish-green  color. 
Bisulphite  of  soda  is  much  less  soluble  in 
water  than  the  sulphite. 
3.  Sulphurous  Acid  a\d  Sulphite  of 
Potash. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Sulphite  of  potash,      ...      2  drams. 
Sulphurous  acid,  .     .     .      1  dram. 

Pyrogallol, 45  grains. 

The  sulphite  of  potash  had  an  alkaline 
reaction,  and  the  above  quantity  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  made  it  but  slightly  acid.  The  so- 
lution was  of  a  dark,  sage-green  color. 

4.  Carbolic  Acid. 

Saturated  solution  of  carbolic 

acid  in  water,        ....      I  dram. 

Water, 7  drams. 

Pyrogallol, 45  grains. 

At  the  time  of  mixing,  this  solution  was 
colorless ;  but  it  gradually  took  on  a  yel- 
lowish-brown tint,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
weeks  became  the  color  of  ordinary  nega- 
tive varnish.  Carbolic  acid  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  phenol,  is  not  an  acid  at 
all  ;  the  behavior  of  this  developer  was, 
therefore,  unlike  the  others,  as  stated  far- 
ther on. 

5.  Phosphorus  Acid. 

Water, 1  ounce. 

Phosphite  of  potash,  1 10  grains. 

Pyrogallol 45       " 

The  phosphite  of  potash  had  an  acid  re- 
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action  of  its  own.  The  solution  was  a 
dark,  sage-green  color,  and  slightly  opales- 
cent before  and  after  filtering.  In  three 
weeks  it  exhibited  symptoms  of  slight  tur- 
bidity, but  was  possibly  only  ridding  itself 
of  that  which  caused  the  opalescence. 

6.  Phosphorus  and  Citric  Acids. 

Water, 7  drams. 

Phosphite  of  soda,     .      .       220  grains 

Solution  of  one  dram  of  cit- 
ric acid  in  eight  drams  of 
water,        120  minims. 

Pyrogallol,        ....         45  grains. 

The  phosphite  of  soda  had  an  acid  reac- 
tion ;  but  on  adding  the  pyrogallol  it  went 
a  dark  col  r,  so  I  added  the  above  citric 
acid,  v. hicli  at  once  partially  decolorized  it. 
I  do  not  now  think  that  the  addition  of  the 
citric  acid  was  necessary  ;  for  the  dark  col- 
ors struck  with  the  phosphite  salts  appear  to 
be  harmless,  and  do  not  show  in  the  devel- 
oper when  first  diluted  for  u<-e.  The  stock 
developer  now  under  notice  a-sumed  a 
greenish-brown  color. 

The  general  result  of  the  trial  of  all  these 
developers  was  to  show  that,  with  ordinary 
exposures,  the  particular  acid  in  the  devel- 
oper has  very  Hi  tie  influence  on  the  color 
of  the  image,  though  it  has  much  on  the  col- 
or of  the  developer.  The  free  acids  in  these 
developers  all  acied  as  restrainers,  with  the 
development  conducted  in  the  manner  al- 
ready stated  In  fact,  with  the  very  acid, 
bisulphite  of  soda,  No.  2  developer,  more 
than  treble  the  usual  exposiue  of  the  plate 
was  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  ex- 
posures  were  lengthened  and  the  develop- 
ers made  more  acid  the  vigor  of  the  images 
increased,  and  acquired  more  the  character- 
istics of  those  taken  on  chloride  of  silver 
gelatine  plates.  I  am  not  sure  whether  by 
following  out  these  principles  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  get  the  same  class  of  transpar- 
encies as  with  chloride  plates,  and  to  avoid 
the  long  exposures  to  lamp-light  on  the  one 
hand,  or  to  burning  magnesium  on  the 
other,  as  well  as  to  avoid  keeping  one  set 
of  plates  for  transparency  printing  and  an- 
other description  of  plates  for  the  camera. 
According  to  Miller,  sulphite    of    pota,h 


in  solution  undergoes  slow  decomposition 
in  closed  bottles  ;  and  a  recent  paragraph 
in  these  pages  announced  that  a  French 
chemist  had  stated  that  sulphite  of  soda  in 
solution  slowly  decomposes.  The  latter 
paragraph  may  have  merely  meant  the  or- 
dinary decomposition  by  oxidation  ;  but  if 
it  meant  decomposition  in  closed  bottles 
the  subject  should  receive  attention.  Watts 
says  that  the  solutions  of  the  phosphites 
alter  little  by  exposure  to  air,  so  there  is  a 
probability  of  advantage  in  substituting 
them  for  the  sulphites  in  developers. 

These  experiments  proved  to  me  that 
variations  in  the  amount  of  free  acid  in  the 
sulphite  class  of  developers  affect  the  re- 
sults—  whether  more  so  by  my  method  of 
applying  the  developer  than  by  other  meth- 
ods I  cannot  ^ay  ;  but,  as  the  citrates  of  the 
alkalies  are  powerful  retarding  agents,  it  is 
probable  there  is  restraining  in  every  case. 
A  bad  sample  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  a  mis- 
chievous thing,  because  the  decomposition 
of  any  free  carbonate  of  soda  in  it,  when 
citric  acid  is  added,  produces  the  strong  re- 
strainer,  citrate  of  soda,  in  the  solution  ; 
thejefore  the  sulphite  of  soda  should  be 
pure  and  recrystallized. 

In  all  cases  litmus  paper  should  be  called 
into  use  when  mixing  the  sulphite  develop- 
er. When  the  solution  is  but  just  neutral- 
ized, or  but  faintly  acid,  it  has  much  more 
tendency  to  fog  the  plates  than  if  a  little 
more  acid  be  added.  The  stock  developer 
may  give  a  fairly  strong  reddening  of  lit- 
mus paper  before  the  acid  i>  in  sufficient 
ascendency  to  effect  retardation  of  practical 
^porfance;  but  the  chances  of  fog  are 
greatly  diminished.  Some  of  the  ( iscrep- 
ant  experiences  of  various  new  users  of  the 
sulphite  of  soda  developer  may  have  been 
due  to  their  following  one  formula,  and 
mixing  the  same  quantity  of  citric  acid  with 
different  samples  of  sulphite  of  soda.  The 
latter  must  be  pure  to  be  sure  of  good  re- 
sults, and  the  mixing  should  be  done  with 
the  aid  of  the  information  given  by  test  pa- 
pers. 

As  an  example  of  the  danger  of  using 
different  samples  of  sulphite  of  soda  indis- 
criminately, it  may  be  mentioned  that  while 
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.it  Lacerne  1  received  .1  French  sample  of 
the  salt,  and  did  not  recognize  it.  its  appear- 
ance was  s<>  "chalky."  Seven  ounces  of 
saturated  solution  *>r  it  were  made  and  fil- 
tered, an  I  having  no  litmus  paper  at  my 
hotel  I  took  the  solution  to  Heir  Brunck, 
of  Zuricherstrasse,  t<>  be  rendered  very 
slightly  acid  before  adding  the  pyrogallol. 
He  informed  me  of  a  more  delicate  test 
than  litmus  paper,  namely,  a  very  weak  so- 
lution of  cyanine,  the  beautiful  blue  color 
of  which  is  destroyed  by  the  feeblest  trace 
of  acid  in  any  liquid  added  to  it.  To  hit 
this  neutral  point  we  had  to  put  into  the 
seven  ounces  of  solution  at  least  a  quarter  of 
an  ounce  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  that  acid 
being  selected  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
a  little  free  sulphurous  acid.  The  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda  in  the  original  sample 
of  "sulphite"  may  therefore  be  imagined, 
and  had  the  neutralization  been  performed 
with  curie  aci  I  a  heavy  amount  of  the  pow- 
erful restrainer,  citrate  of  soda,  would  have 
been  in  the  developer.  This  abundantly 
shows  the  necessity  for  using  test  papers  or 
test  solutions,  and  pure  chemicals,  in  mak- 
ing the  sulphite  of  soda  developer.  This 
developer  works  best  when  not  quite  neu- 
tral ;  it  should  have  a  moderately  strong 
acid  reaction.  I  did  not  find  that  sulphite 
of  soda  acted  very  strongly  as  a  restrainer, 
much  of  it  as  the  solution  contained.  Many 
salts,  containing  more  oxygen  than  the  sul- 
phites, act  as  restrainers  in  chemical  ac- 
tions. An  article  by  Mr.  Hood  in  a  back 
number  of  the  Philosothical  Magazine 
states  that  the  oxidation  of  ferrous  sulphate 
through  chlorate  of  potash  is  retarded  by 
the  presence  of  the  sulphates  of  potash,  soda, 
ammonia,  and  other  salts,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  each  inactive  salt  added.  In 
photography  any  tendency  to  yield  oxygen 
checks  development,  and  any  tendency  to 
absorb  oxygen  increases  the  energy  of  de- 
velopment ;  even  salts  chemically  inactive 
seem  to  exercise  some  little  "  strain  "  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  direction. 

On  my  notes  are  the  following  items  of 
further  information  about  the  six  develop- 
ers already  mentioned  : 

The  lactic  acid  developer,  No.  1,  gave  a 


bright  image,  whl  h  came  otll  rapidly* 
This  acid  possesses  much  power  in  the  way 

of  preventing  flie  decolorizing  to  any  great 
extent    of    the    pyrogallol     stork     solution, 

which  in  three  weeks  has  undergone  11 

ible  change.  The  lactic  acid  used  was  not 
very  strong,  but  that  known  as  "medici- 
nal," specific  gravity  1040. 

Developer  No.  2,  with  bisulphite  of  soda, 
was  so  acid  that  it  required  about  three 
times  as  much  ammonia  as  the  other  devel- 
opers to  energize  it.  I  find  the  curious  re- 
mark on  my  notes  that  the  plate  developed 
with  it  took  longer  than  the  others  to  fix  in 
the  thiosulphate  of  soda  solution,  but  this 
requires  verification  by  more  experience. 

The  sulphite  of  potash  developer,  No.  3, 
presented  no  unusual  features.  The  carbol- 
ic acid  developer,  No.  4,  darkened  rapidly 
over  the  plate  ;  in  short,  it  behaved  just 
like  the  ordinary  pyrogallol  developer  with- 
out sulphite,  and  the  image  came  out  quick- 
ly. No.  5,  with  phosphite  of  potash,  gave  a 
vigorous  image  ;  the  diluted  developer  be- 
came slightly  opalescent.  No.  6,  with  phos- 
phite of  soda  and  much  citric  acid,  gave  one 
of  the  best  transparencies  of  the  series; 
but  the  exposure  was  necessarily  longer 
than  with  plates  for  development  in  a  less 
acid  solution.  The  developer  acquired  a 
deep  color — not  irregularly  ;  yet  I  do  not 
think  it  was  more  decomposed  than  if  the 
ordinary  sulphite  developer  had  been  used. 
These  colors  of  the  liquids  are  very  decep- 
tive, and,  as  a  rule,  are  .  harmless,  forming 
no  guide  as  to  the  relative  amount  of  de- 
composition going  on  in  various  develop- 
ers. The  phosphite  of  soda  developer  took 
the  color  of  strong  old  ale  over  the  plate. 

All  these  stock  solutions  work  well ; 
and,  as  I  use  them  up,  if  they  should  pre- 
sent any  peculiarities  not  yet  observed,  any 
such  points  of  interest  will  be  published. — 
British  "Journal  of  Photography. 


Very  pleasant  reading  is  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles in  the  English  journals  on  "  where 
to  go  with  the  camera."  Won't  some  of 
our  amateurs  do  a  similar  service  on  this 
side  the  water.  It  would  be  quite  ac- 
ceptable. 
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Hints  on  Posing  and  the  Management 
of  the  Sitter. 

BY    H.  P.    ROBINSON. 

Chapter  i.—  The  Head. 

In  the  following  papers  T  hope  to  give 
some  general  ideas  on  posing  sitters  for 
portraiture,  suitable  for  the  requirements 
of  the  professional  photographer — not,  I 
trust,  without  being  of  some  use  to  the  am- 
ateur. I  do  not  intend  to  confine  myself  to 
the  ornamental  and  elabora'e,  but  shall  pre- 
fer to  give  such  simple  advice  as,  in  my 
opinion,  is  calculated  to  be  of  most  use  in 
ordinary  studio  practice.  Much  of  it,  per- 
haps, will  seem  too  elementary  for  the 
skilled  photographer,  but  I  trust  that  here 
and  there  may  crop  up  ideas  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  even  the  most  experienced  op- 
erator. In  doing  this  I  protest  against  the 
enervating  praci ice  of  giving  a  set  of  poses 
for  the  imitation  ■  f  those  idle  and  thought- 
less operator-  who  do  not  try  to  think  for 
themselves  and  adapt  their  ideas  to  their 
subjects,  but  who  place  their  fitters,  no 
matter  how  unsuitable  it  may  be  to  them, 
in  the  same  position  day  after  day,  as  if  the 
posing  chair  was  a  soit  of  Procrustean  bed 
on  which  everybody  must  be  cut  to  the 
same  size  and  shape  and  form,  and  brought 
to  that  state  of  imbecile  appearance  to 
which  photography  is  popularly  supposed  to 
reduce  its  victims.  A  recent  writer  on 
composition  has  some  forcible  remarks  on 
that  point.  He  say* :  "Our  subjects  and 
our  treatment  of  them  must  be  emphatically 
our  own  ;  but  nevei  theless,  every  student  of 
art  owes  it  to  himself  in  get  what  help  he 
can  from  the  study  of  the  works  of  the 
great  painters  who  have  gone  before.  His 
object  should  be  to  notice  not  only  how 
natural  appearances  have  been  modified — 
or.  as  it  is  technically  called,  treated — by 
painters  of  acknowledged  fame,  but  also 
why  this  was  done.  No  painter  who  has  in 
him  any  spark  of  originality  will  directly 
repeat  any  effect  that  has  already '  been 
painted  ;  but  an  earnest  student  can  only 
benefit    himself  by  trying  in  a  measure  to 


look  at  nature  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  masters  of  his  art." 

For  the  purpose  of  these  lessons,  por- 
traiture may  be  divided  into  different  class- 
es, such  as  the  head,  the  three-quarter,  the 
full-length,  the  seated,  the  standing,  the 
group,  etc.  Of  all  this  variety,  the  head  i< 
perhaps  the  most  important,  for  nine  tenths 
of  the  portraits  taken  in  ordinary  studios — 
excluding  the  lower  class  and  "  the  beach" 
— consist  of  heads  taken  under  different 
names,  such  as  the  vignette,  the  Berlin,  the 
medallion,  the  Rembrandt.  Now  it  might 
be  thought  that  nothing  could  be  simpler 
or  easier  than  to  pose  a  head,  and  that 
there  was  very  little  to  say  on  the  subject  ; 
but  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  majority  of 


specimens,  we  see  the  art  of  setting  a  head 
properly  on  its  shoulders  is  not  given  to  all 
men,  and  the  results  suggest  the  notion 
that  their  victims  were  first  hanged — sus.  per 
col. — and  then,  instead  of  being  "drawn" 
according  to  the  old  sentence,  had  been 
photographed.  This  broken-necked  effect 
is  more  visible  in  Rembrandt's  than  in  the 
other  forms  mentioned,  although  they  are 
not  absent  from  vignettes  and  medallions. 
The  reason  why  it  is  more  apparent  in 
Rembrandt's,  probably,  is,  that  this  kind  of 
picture  is  commonly  taken  in  profile,  and 
the    strain    to    turn    the   head    sufficiently 
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makes  it  lean  towards  tin-  camera.  Here 
is  an  illustration.  Yon  have  only  to  add  ■ 
rope  to  make  the  thing  complete. 

The  eye,  also,  in  tln^c  shadow  portraits, 
nearly  always  seems  to  be  afraid  of  looking 
straight  —  the  shy,  half* frightened,  and  whol- 
ly deceitful  glance  of  the  eye  in  most  of 
these  pictures,  suggesting  that  none  but  the 
very  worst  characters  ever  had  their  por- 
traits done  in  this  style.  Both  these  very 
grave  faults  are  easily  avoided.  The  inclin- 
ation of  the  head  towards  the  camera  is 
caused  chiefly,  as  T  have  said,  by  the  strain 
in  turning  to  a  side  view  of  the  face,  when 
the  body  is  in  full  front  view.  If  the  figure 
were  turned  to  a  three-quarter  view  towards 
the  light,  the  strain  would  be  lessened,  and 
if  the  head  still  leans  over  too  much,  a  very 
slight  movement  of  the  head  by  the  photog-  ' 


rapher  would  set  it  upright.  But  I  mvit 
take  the  opportunity  thai  here  presents  it- 
self of  saying  that    the  less   the   operatoi 

handles  his  sitter  the  better.  It  worries 
him,  and  oftenrr  tends,  except  ill  very  skill- 
ed hands,  to  stiffen  the  figure  rather  than 
add  to  its  grace.  But  I  still  strongly  advise 
the  use  of  the  head-rest,  even  for  short  ex- 
posures; not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  figure  still,  as  for  the  aid  it 
gives  in  posing. 

The  defect  in  the  eye,  just  mentioned,  is 
caused  entirely  by  having  the  light  too  low- 
down,  so  that  the  sitter,  if  he  looks  straight, 
is  dazzled,  and  has  to  look  aside.  There  is 
no  reason  whatever  why  there  should  be 
any  light  in  a  studio  lower  than  five  feet 
from  the  ground.  A  studio  of  the  following 
section  answers  every  purpose,  and  as  the 


solid  walls  are  not  less  than  four  feet  six 
inches  high,  the  eye  of  the  sitter  for  a  Rem- 
brandt portrait  may  be  looking  at  a  pleas- 
ant picture  instead  of  a  glaring  light. 

There  is,  apparently,  very  little  glass  used 
here,  but  it  will  be  found  quite  enough. 
And  if  a  space  of  clear  glass  measuring  five 
feet  by  four  feet  just  behind  and  in  front  of 
the  sitter  be  used,  the  rest  of  the  roof  may 
be  obscured,  or  semi-obscured,  leaving  the 
possibility,  however,  of  letting  in  a  little  re- 
flected light  on  the  shadowed  side  of  the 
head.  The  shadow  pictures  are  very  much 
improved  if  some   gradation  of  light    and 


shade  can  be  obtained  in  the  background, 
and  fine  effects  can  be  got  by  turning  the 
face  from  the  light,  and  bringing  it  out  dark 
against  a  light  background. 

I  have  incidentally  mentioned  the  head 
rest,  but  as  an  instrument  of  the  greatest 
use  in  posing  it  deserves  more  detailed  no- 
tice under  the  heading  of  the^e  chapters. 

The  head  rest  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
unmeasured  abuse  it  meets  with  from  the 
ungrateful  sitters  for  whose  benefit  it  was 
n vented.  They  never  stop  to  think  that 
it  is  not  the  instrument  that  is  in  fault,  but 
the  clumsy  users  of  it ;    but  I  notice  in  my 
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own  practice  that  the  complaints  against 
the  rest  are  not  so  frequent  as  they  were 
once  upon  a  time,  and  if  a  sitter  objects  to 
the  rest,  I  feel  certain  that  he  has  been  bad- 
ly treated,  and  had  an  awfnl  experience  with 
some  other  photographer,  and  make  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  induce  him  not  only  to 
submit  to,  but  enjoy  it. 

The  rest  should  not  be  treated  a^  an  in- 
strument to  keep  I  he  «ifter  still,  but  as  a 
posing  machine.  One  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable things  yon  can  do  to  a  sitter  is  to 
insist  on  his  bein<j  still.  Yon  of  course 
want  him  to  be  quiet  while  the  exposure  is 
going  on,  but  this  shonld  result  from  your 
general  treatment  of  him,  rather  than  any 
preconceived  notion  he  may  have  brought 
with  him.  He  should  be  so  managed  that 
sufficient  stillness  is  a  natural  result.  Dur- 
ing the  few  seconds'  exposure  that  is  all  now 
necessary,  a  slight  touch  of  the  re>t,  proper- 
ly applied,  is  enough  to  secure  s'eadiness, 
but  its  great  use  is  in  making  slight  varia- 
tions of  the  pose— of  which,  more  hereafter 
— and  the  confidence  it  gives  the  sitter  that 
he  is  not  going  to  spoil  your  plate  by  mov- 
ing. On  the  other  hand,  if  you  dispense 
with  the  rest,  the  sitter  makes  a  desperate 
struggle  to  keep  still,  and  looks  like  it 
Now  the  portrait  of  a  gentleman  with  an 
expression  of  firm  determination  to  keep 
steady,  as  if  rigidity  was  the  one  absorbing 
passion  of  his  life,  is  not  a  pleasant  object 
to  contemplate. 

The  rest  shonld  be  a  comfort  instead  of  a 
nuisance.  It  should  be  adjusted  to  the 
head,  and  not  the  head  to  the  rest.  It 
should  never  be  applied  until  everything 
else  is  leady.  A  sitter  should  never  have 
time  to  feel  how  ridiculous  he  looks,  and 
the  longer  he  is  fixed  to  the  rest,  the  more 
this  feeling  obtrudes  itself.  The  plate 
should  be  exposed  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  the  rest  is  placed.  If  a  slight  altera- 
tion strikes  you  as  a  possible  advantage,  it 
is  better  to  give  it  up  than  disturb  the  sit- 
ter at  this  moment ;  but  if  there  is  anything 
gravely  wrong  in  the  pose  or  dress,  it  is 
better  to  begin  all  over  again. 

The  rest  should  be  understood  to  be,  and 
used  as,  a  delicate  support  to  the  head  and 


figure,  not  a  rigid  fixture  against  which  the 
figure  is  to  lean.  The  rest,  as  used  in  most 
studios,  is  a  great  deal  too  heavy.  There  is 
no  occasion  whatever  for  the  cumbrous  iron 
suppoits  so  often  used.  For  ordinary  por- 
traiture I  prefer  a  I'ght,  simple  rest  without 
any  complications — one  that  cm  be  easily 
carried  about  after  the  sitter  without  trou- 
ble. I  have  no  fixed  place  for  the  sitter  in 
my  studio,  but  place  him  in  any  part,  just 
as  the  fancy  strikes  me,  and  it  is  here  I  find 
a  light  rest  of  so  much  use.  A  perfect  rest 
has  yet  jo  be  made.  It  must  be  moderately 
light  and  portable,  and  very  simple.  The 
complicated  movements  of  the  ordinary  ma- 
chines, often  with  chairs  attached,  are  worse 
than  useless,  and  very  confusing. — London 
Photo.  News. 


Retirement  from  Business. 
Mr.  M.  Smith  has  disposed  of  hi^  photo- 
graph gallery,  No.  257  Main  street,  to  Mr. 
Charles  Schaffer,  a  resident  of  this  city. 
Mr.  S.  is  a  good  artist  and  we  bespeak  for 
him  a  liberal  share  of  the  public  patronage. 
Mr.  Smith,  whose  health  is  uupdred  from 
close  confine  nent  to  his  art,  will  retire 
from  active  business  and  seek  long  needed 
rest  abroad.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  Mr. 
Smith,  who  during  his  stay  of  a  few  years 
here  has  built  up  one  of  the  best  paying 
galleries  between  New  York  and  Albany, 
and  has  no  superior  in  turning  out  first- 
class  work.  He  has  a  large  circle  of  friends 
who  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  him  full 
restoration  to  health,  and  that  he  may  con- 
clude to  return  to  this  city  and  make  it  his 
future  home. — Poughkeepsie  Courier. 


The  great  inconvenience  constantly 
experienced  from  want  of  uniformity  in 
weights  and  measures  has  occasioned  an  ef- 
fort on  the  part  of  the  Berliners  to  adopt 
standard  measurements  for  plates  and  ap- 
paratus ;  but  the  sizes  given  do  not  seem  to 
afford  satisfaction,  the  measures  in  centime- 
ters not  corresponding  with  those  common- 
ly made  in  inches,  and  not  convenient  for 
the  sizes  of  glass  and  paper  generally  pro. 
curable. 
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Report  of  the  Photographic  Sec- 
tion of  the  Amer.  Institute. 

Niw  Vork,  December  2,  1884. 
The  usual  journals  were  received  and  also 
the  yeurnal  and  Transactions  of  ///<•  Photo- 
grapAu  Society  of  Great  Britain  for  October, 
and  a  copj  of  a  new  journal  published  in  Lon- 
don called  t!h-  Amateur  Photographer,  for 
which  the  customary  testimonial  of  thanks 
was  given. 

Mr.  GARDNER  said  that  a  chalk  talk  by 
Prof.  McSpedon  was  on  the  programme  of 
the  evening;,  but  the  gentleman  was  unavoid- 
ably absent.  At  the  next  meeting  the  subject 
of  Photographic  Ethics  would  be  considered 
by  Mr.  Percy  A.  McGeorge. 

Mr.  Gardner,  chairman  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee, read  a  report  of  bcoks  not  found  in  the 
library  (and  which  that  committee  thought  it 
should  contain),  stating  that  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Institute  had  made 
an  appropriation  of  $150  for  their  purchase 
and  incidental  expenses. 

A  paper  was  then  read  by  Dr.  Ehrmann  on 
the  subject  of  Photographic  Literature. 

Mr.  D.  Cooper,  on  being  introduced,  stated 
his  experience  in  regard  to  the  desirability  of 
rinsing  the  dry  plate  with  water  and  immers- 
ing in  carbonate  of  soda  previous  to  develop- 
ment, concerning  which  an  interesting  collo- 
quy ensued. 

Mr.  Fisk.  I  have  here  an  instantaneous  pic- 
ture made  about  ten  days  ago.  It  was  taken 
at  about  half-past  one  with  moderate  sunlight. 
In  the  right  hand  picture  (of  two  teams),  one 
horse  trotted  a  mile  in  2.15,  and  in  the  other, 
the  two  horses  trotted  a  mile  in  2-21.  I  made 
four  pictures,  but  in  the  first  two  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  get  any  detail.  The  second, 
which  is  this,  I  developed  with  the  same  solu- 
tion and  the  same  strength.  I  thought,  what 
might  be  the  result  if  I  could  keep  that  solu- 
tion upon  the  plate  all  the  time  ?  As  soon  as 
I  saw  the  high  lights  appear,  with  my  finger  I 
rubbed  the  plate  about  ten  minutes,  and  there- 
by obtained  these  results,  which  I  could  not 
have  got  by  any  other  application  known  to 
me. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  think  Mr.  Fisk's  pictures  of 
the  trotting  horse  are  remarkable  ones.  They 
are  entirely  different  from  those  I  have  seen  by 
Mr.  Muybridge.  The  mode  of  developing  by 
rubbing  the  plate  with  the  finger  is  quite  novel. 
A  camel's-hair  brush  used  on  the  plate  would 
hasten  the  developer  very  perceptibly. 


The  pit  ture  1  reated  ■  I  ion- 

Mr,  Par  1  kim. 1  .  I  have  here  .1  photo  p-aph 
t.ik.'n  m  the  coal  nun.-  ol  the  Indian  Ridge 
Colliery,      rheseam  of  coal  is  fiftj  feel  thick, 

and  it  was  designed  tO  Sl  OVi    what  the  in'-  nor 

of  a  coal  mine  looks  like.  A  dynamo  and 
steam  engine  were  lowered  500  feel  down  the 
shaft  and  carried  along  horizontally  2000  feet 
and  set  up,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  Some  of  the  workmen  of  the 
mine  were  astonished,  and  many  thoroughly 
frightened.  A  light  placed  at  a  height  of  70 
feet  showed  an  immense  mass  of  coal  hanging 
from  the  roof,  and  apparently  ready  to  drop  at 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  Mr.  Davis  said  that 
the  electric  light  could  never  be  used  in  a  coal 
mine  ;  it  made  the  danger  altogether  too  visi- 
ble. Some  other  singular  effects  not  expected 
were  also  shown.  Instead  of  having  one  point 
of  blackness  representing  the  two  points  of  the 
carbons  close  together,  they  were  so  far  away 
that  the  spots  on  the  photograph  appeared  as 
points  separated  by  seven  inches.  There  were 
also  fine  circles  of  light.  The  exposure  was 
93  minutes. 

Mr.  Partridge  then  proceeded  to  describe 
his  experiences  with  varnish,  highly  recom- 
mending one  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  H.  T. 
Anthony.  He  also  explained  his  experiment 
with  the  opera  glass,  as  published  elsewhere. 

The  President.  Before  we  adjourn  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  Mr.  J.  Traill  Taylor, 
who  has  just  arrived  from  England  and  is 
present  with  us  to-night. 

Mr.   Taylor.     All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  I 
have  nothing  to  say  to-night.    ' 
•   Some  discussion  then  ensued  on  the  subject 
of  washing  negatives,  supplemented  by  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  In  regard  to  washing  neg- 
atives Dr.  Stolze  asserts  that  salts  of  lead 
with  hyposulphite  causes  in  a  gelatiue  film  a 
more  dangerous  salt  than  hyposulphite  itself. 
There  are  two  double  salts  formed  in  fixing 
between  the  silver  and  hyposulphite  of  soda  ; 
one  is  soluble  and  one  is  not  soluble,  and  one 
is  sensitive  to  light.  A  negative  partly  fixed, 
taken  out  of  the  hypo,  will  become  yellow, 
which  can  never  be  removed  with  any  chem- 
ical. 

Mr.  Newton.  I  should  take  issue  with  any- 
one who  says  that  salts  of  lead  are  as  danger^ 
ous  an  element  in  photography  as  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  Anybody  who  makes  a  statement  of 
that  kind  evidently  bases  it  upon  theory,  and  I 
know  of  none  that  will  justify  such  an  one. 
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Anybody  who  knows  anything-  about  the  salts 
of  lead  or  sulphite  of  lead  knows  that  it  is  one 
of  the  most  stable  salts  we  have,  and  perfectly 
insoluble  in  water.  Sulphite  of  soda  is  one  of 
the  most  soluble.  Sulphite  of  lead  will  not 
decompose  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere  for 
10,000  years.  I  clean  my  prints  with  salts  of 
lead,  and  I  can  do  so  better  in  five  minutes 
than  with  running-  water  for  twenty-four  hours. 

Dr.  Ehrmann.  I  stubbornly  adhere  to  my 
opinion,  and  if  you  will  allow  me,  at  some  fu- 
ture time  we  will  return  to   that  subject. 

Several  descriptions  of  washing  boxes,  al- 
ready well  known,  were  then  given,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 


Society   of    Amateur  Photographers  of 
New  York. 

A  special  informal  meeting  of  the  above 
Society  was  held  on  the  25th  ult.,  at  their 
rooms,  1260  Broadway  ;  F.  C.  Beach,  Presi- 
dent, in   the  chair. 

Mr.  Beach  showed  specimens  of  gelatine 
film  negatives  made  by  the  new  film  process 
recently  patented  by  the  Eastman  Dry  Plate 
and  Film  Company,  and  read  a  portion  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Eastman,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  in  their  improved  roller  holder  enough 
film  paper  could  be  stored  to  permit  fifty  ex- 
posures of  a  size  6  1-2  x  8  1-2  inches,  the  total 
weight  of  which  would  be  one  pound  less  than 
two  of  the  lightest  Daisy  double  plate-holders 
holding  but  four  4-4  plates.  Several  spec- 
imen prints  were  shown  made  from  film  neg- 
atives, which  were  excellent.  A  complete 
demonstration  of  the  new  process  with  an  ex- 
hibit of  specimens  is  promised  by  the  Eastman 
Co.  for  some  future  meeting. 

The  idea  of  storing  in  a  small  space  a  large 
amount  of  sensitive  surface,  with  scarcely  any 
weight,  was  particularly  attractive  to  those 
present,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ama- 
teur's labors  will  be  greatly  reduced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  this  improved  process.  It  was 
stated  that  a  special  machine  had  been  con- 
structed by  the  Eastman  Co.  for  coating  a 
sheet  of  paper  two  and  a  half  feet  wide  by 
3,600  feet  long  ;  and  many  of  the  defects  due 
to  coating  on  glass  would  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Reynold  W.  Wilcox  showed  a  Klein 
shutter  just  received  from  Germany.  It  was 
arranged  to  fit  over  different-sized  lens  tubes, 
had  two  revolving,  thin  metal  shutters  which 
were  actuated  by  a  rubber  spring,  the  tension 
of  which  could  be  quickly  and  easily  adjusted 


for  fast  or  slow  speed.     The  shutters  were  en- 
closed in  a  neat,  thin,  mahogany  box. 

Several  questions  were  then  taken  from  the 
question  box  and  answered,  after  which  an  ex- 
hibition of  transparencies  by  the  lantern  was 
given  and  the  meeting  adjourned. 


A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held 
at  their  rooms,  No.  i25o  Broadway,  on  Dec. 
9th,  President  F.  C.  Beach  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Beach  exhibited  and  explained  his  ap- 
paratus for  enlarging  on  gelatino-bromide  pa- 
per, as  heretofore  published  in  the  BULLETIN. 
With  his  light  it  required  twelve  minntes'  or 
more  exposure  for  good  results  on  the  English 
paper  he  used.  Mr.  T.  C.  Roche,  with  Antho- 
ny's new  enlarging  camera  and  Anthony's  gel- 
atino-bromide paper  made  an  enlargement  in 
forty  seconds,  which  was  greatly  admired. 

Mr.  Roche  by  special  invitation  then  made 
a  practical  demonstration  of  the  process  before 
the  members  and  read  the  following  paper  : 

First  select  some  good  glass,  free  from 
specks  and  scratches,  and  a  size  larger  than  the 
pictures.  Clean  by  the  aid  of  whiting  and 
wash  well  under  the  tap  and  allow  to  dry  ; 
then  on  one  side  rub  a  five-grain  solution  of 
bees'-wax  in  benzole  with  a  linen  cloth  and  take 
another  clean  cloth  and  rub  off  the  excess. 
Now  coat  the  plate  with  Anthony's  glace  col- 
lodion, and  when  set  immerse  the  plate  iu  a 
dish  of  clean  water  until  all  greasy  appearance 
has  gone  :  or  wash  the  plate  under  the  tap. 
This  is  done  to  remove  the  ether  and  alco- 
1  hoi.  Now  lake  the  print  and  soak  in  clean 
I  water  until  it  is  thoroughly  damp,  or  pliable. 
Place  the  glass  on  a  table  or  any  level  surface 
and  see  that  you  have  some  or  plenty  of  water 
on  it ;  lay  the  print  gently  face  down  on  the 
glass  and  then  place  over  it  a  piece  of  thin 
rubber  cloth  and  go  over  all  with  a  squeegee, 
working  from  the  centre  to  the  end,  first  to 
the  right  then  to  the  left.  Do  not  press  too 
hard.  The  use  of  the  squeegee  is  to  force  out 
all  air  and  water.  The  plate  is  now  set  up  to 
dry.  When  dry  cut  around  the  edge  and  the 
picture  and  collodion  will  come  off  freely.  If 
you  wish  to  retain  the  collodion  gloss  when 
mounted  you  must  paste  over  the  print  before 
removal  some  plate  paper,  as  moistening  of 
tne  print  in  mounting  will  destroy  the  gloss. 
The  best  results  I  have  obtained  have  been  on 
Anthony's  new  glossy  rapid  printing  paper, 
which  has  more  body,  or  a  heavier  coating. 

Mr.  Roche  afterwards  exhibited  some  ex- 
ceedingly fine  pictures  made  on  the  new  por- 
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celain  plates  no\t  manufactured  bj  1  &  ll.T. 
Anthony  &  ( !o. 

Mr.  Carbi  n  exhibited  some  fine  lantern 
slides  and  made  some  enlargements  with  An 
thorn's  enlarging  camera  on  porcelain. 

A  now  platinum  light  was  on  exhibition  but 
on  account  of  other  prolonged  discussions  no 

practical  tests  were  made. 

The  meeting  was  a  very  interesting  one  and 

adjourned  at  a  late  hour. 


Association  of  Operative  Photographers 
of  New  York. 

Decembek  3,  1884. 

Mr.  SchaidneR  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  previous  meeting  were  read 
and  approved. 

Mr.  C.  Von  Sothen  and  Mr.  D.  Cooper 
were  proposed  for  membership  by  Mr  Roche. 

A  paper  on  chemistry  was  then  read  by  Mr. 
Duchochois,  as  published  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Duchochois.  I  think  you  will  have  to 
read  this  paper  in  print  before  you  understand 
it.  It  is  very  long,  tiresome  and  annoying  to 
listen  to,  but  you  will  find  a  great  deal  in  it. 
After  reading  it  you  can  taice  any  book  on 
chemistry  and  be  able  to  understand  it.  If 
the  beginning  were  not  known  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  understand  the  remainder,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  make  a  long  paper. 

Mr.  Schaidner.  It  seems  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  we  take  the  different  journals  to  fol- 
low what  is  given  at  the  different  meetings. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  sum  up  briefly  what 
has  been  said  to-night. 

Mr.  Hallenbeck.  I  think  the  lecture  has 
been  of  great  benefit  to  the  members  of  the 
Society,  as  it  has  started  them  into  looking 
into  these  matters  more  than  heretofore.  I 
understand  the  subject  much  better  than  I  did 
before. 

Mr.  Forbes.  I  move  that  a  vote  of  thanks 
be  tendered  Mr.  Duchochois  for  his  able  pa- 
per. 

Mr.  Roche.  This  paper  to-night  is  merely 
an  introduction  or  explanation  of  the  material 
we  use.  I  think  this  is  a  very  valuable  one, 
and  I  would  second  the  motion  that  we  give 
Mr.  Duchochois  a  special  vote  of  thanks  for 
that  which  has  been  read  before  us  to-night. 

Motion  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  have  with  me  some  nega- 
tives which  I  showed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Photographic  Section  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute last  night,  demonstrating  a  new  method  of 


development,  which  I  conaidei  ol  great  impoi 
tance  In  sec  ui  Ing  the  be  rt  re  lull  from 
treraely  rapid  exposures  .  and  it  1  In  the  line 
oi  a  theory  1  have  hitherto  mentioned,  viz. — 
the  action  ol  light  on  the  bromo  gelatine  aim. 
This  action  has  the  effect  oi  liberating  the 
bromine,  and  leaving  the  silver  in  a  partially 

oxidized  slate.  In  pursuance  of  this  theory  I 
concluded  that  as  there  was  free  bromine  pres- 
ent, and,  as  we  all  know,  bromide  or  bromine 
has  a  tendency  to  retard  development,  the 
sooner  we  get  rid  of  it  the  better,  either  by 
washing  the  plate  very  thoroughly  previous  to 
development  or  by  using  ten  grains  of  mono- 
hydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  that  which  is 
crystallized  at  the  boiling  point  and  contains 
one  atom  of  water  of  crystallization  to  the 
atom  of  soda,  which  is  very  powerful  and 
forms,  as  I  believe,  bromide  of  sodium,  and  be- 
ing very  soluble  in  water  is  readily  removed 
by  a  slight  washing.  These  pictures  were  all 
made  with  the  drop  shutter,  and  on  a  day 
when  there  was  no  sunlight — nothing  but  dif- 
fused light.  One  plate  was  treated  with  the 
ordinary  soda  developer,  the  other  with  the  so- 
lution of  soda  as  described,  and  subsequently 
washed  and  developed. 

I  made  up  ten  ounces  of  the  normal  devel- 
oping solution,  putting  five  ounces  in  each 
dish.  The  first  plate  was  treated  with  the 
soda,  then  washed  thoroughly  and  placed  in 
one  half  the  solution  ;  the  second,  not  washed, 
was  developed  in  the  other  dish  ;  the  latter  re- 
quired twice  as  long  to  bring  .out  the  image, 
which  is  much  thinner. 

Mr.  Buehler.  In  any  case,  when  the  ex- 
posure is  a  little  short,  you  would  advise  us  to 
put  the  plate  in  this  solution  at  first  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  the  free  bromide  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  With  very  short  exposures 
let  the  plate  remain  in  the  solution  longer  and 
wash  thoroughly.  In  order  to  preclude  the 
possibility  of  doubt  in  regard  to  my  theory,  I 
exposed  a  plate,  putting  half  of  it  in  the  strong 
soda  solution  previous  to  development,  kept 
it  moving  for  about  30  seconds,  washed  it  very 
thoroughly  and  then  developed  it  (plate  shown, 
one  half  possesing  far  greater  strength  and  de- 
tail than  the  other.) 

These  plates  (two  others)  demonstrate  two 
things  : 

First,  that  it  is  possible  to  develope  a  plate 
with  pyrogallic  acid  so  that  experts  cannot 
tell  whether  pyro.  or  oxalate  has  been  used. 
Here  is  one  developed  with  pyro.  and  one  with 
oxalate.     Both   of  these   also  are  drop  shut- 
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ter  pictures  ;  one  had  the  full  power  of  the 
oxalate  developer  with  no  restrained  They 
are  absolutely  similar  as  to  color,  but  that 
treated  with  pyro.  is  much  superior  in  delicacy 
of  detail.  In  the  case  of  a  negative  that  I 
know  is  under-exposed  I  weaken  the  developer 
one-half  with  water,  and  proceed  very  slowly. 
Prolonged  washing  under  the  tap  will  effect 
the  same  result  as  treatment  with  soda,  but  is 
necessarily  much  more  tedious. 

Mr.  Roche.  Mr.  Cooper  showed  me  these 
negatives,  but  I  could  not  believe  that  they 
were  made  with  the  drop  shutter  until  I  proved 
it.  They  are  all  negatives  of  the  roof  of  a 
building  of  dark  brown  color,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  photograph.  I  exposed  a  plate  and 
forced  the  development  so  far  with  ammonia 
that  it  was  covered  with  green  and  red  fog.  I 
then  fixed  and  washed  it.  Mr.  Cooper  exposed 
one  under  the  same  conditions,  and  although  it 
took  a  little  longer  to  develope  he  brought  the 
negative  out  with  ample  detail. 

(This  negative  was  also  shown). 

Mr.  BlJEHLER.  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr. 
Cooper,  whether  you  give  the  preference  to 
the  oxalate  or  the  pyro.  developer  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  would  say  that  under  cer- 
tain conditions  either  the  oxalate  or  the  pyro. 
developer  will  afford  excellent  negatives ;  it 
is  a  matter  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
operator.  In  bringing  out  unusually  fine  re- 
sults you  cannot,  I  think,  operate  as  success- 
fully with  oxalate  as  with  pyro.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  go  beyond  a  certain  point  with  the 
addition  of  iron.  With  the  pyro.  you  have 
unlimited  power.  The  pyro.  developer  is 
much  more  potent  ;  an  ounce  of  it  will  go  as 
far  as  a  pound  of  iron. 

Mr.  Buehler.  In  case  the  development  has 
been  short,  cannot  the  oxalate  developer  be 
used  by  adding  a  little  hypo,  as  successfully  as 
with  the  pyro.  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  accelerate  with  pyro. 
just  as  well  as  with  oxakte,  but  I  never  do  so, 
for  the  reason  that  the  action  which  takes 
place  seems  to  be  somewhat  uncontrollable. 
Putting  in  one  drop  of  hypo.  I  obtained  a 
greatly  accelerated  image.  All  conditions  be- 
ing equal ;  that  is,  the  hypo,  solution  being  of 
exactly  the  same  strength,  a  small  drop  entire- 
ly reversed  the  result — instead  of  a  negative  I 
had  a  positive. 

Mr.  Hallexbeck.  I  would  like  to  know 
why  this  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  chemical  changes  I  do 
not   understand.     I    will    leave   that  to   those 


who  are  better  acquainted  with  them.  With- 
out question  that  is  the  objection  to  the  addi- 
tion of  hypo,  to  the  pyro.  developer. 

Mr.  Hallexbeck.  I  would  like  to  know 
the  reason  it  should  not  be  used  ? 

Mr.  Cooper.  I  can  give  you  no  better  rea- 
son. 

Mr.  Roche.  A  standard  formula  for  the 
use  of  hypo,  in  connection  with  the  ferrous  ox- 
alate developer  was  some  time  ago  published 
by  Dr.  Eder.     A  later  one  is  as  follows  : 

Water, 125  ounces. 

Hypo 1  dram. 

Citric  acid 3  drams. 

The  plate  is  immersed  in  this  solution  for  one 
or  two  minutes  previous  to  developing,  af- 
fording exceedingly  good  results. 

I  had  a  negative  by  Sarony  to  make  a  trans- 
parency from.  Some  of  the  oldest  photogra- 
phers in  the  city  have  seen  it,  and  all  thought 
it  a  wet  plate,  but  it  is  a  gelatine  negative  de- 
veloped with  ferrous  oxalate  developer.  The 
only  way  by  which  I  could  tell  it  was  by  the 
peculiar  greenish  color.  We  all  have  our  fa- 
vorite modes  of  working.  When  full  time 
can  be  given  I  prefer  to  use  the  iron  develop- 
er. 

Mr.  Powers.  The  other  day  I  received  an 
order  for  a  dozen  duplicate  imperials.  When 
the  negative  was  taken  out,  I  found  that  all 
below  the  person's  forehead  was  quite  yellow  ; 
above  the  forehead  it  was  quite  clear.  What 
was  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Mr.  ROCHE.  The  negative  was  not  fixed 
properly.  If  it  had  been  the  fault  of  the  de- 
velopment, the  plate  would  have  been  entirely 
fogged. 

Mr.  Forbes.  The  plate  may  have  been 
taken  out  in  the  light  before  it  was  fixed. 

Mr.  Powers.  When  they  were  printed  be- 
fore, six  months  ago,  the  negative  was  clear. 

Mr.  Hallexbeck.  I  have  had  the  same 
effect  by  using  bichloride  of  mercury. 

Mr.  Cooper.  The  plate  may  not  have  been 
thoroughly  fixed,  or  it  may  not  have  been 
quite  thoroughly  washed. 

Mr.  Hallexbeck.  Hyposulphite  would 
show  on  the  varnish. 

Mr.  Cooper.  It  has  always  been  my  idea 
that  hyposulphite  of  silver,  formed  by  the  so- 
lution of  bromide  of  silver  with  hypo.,  if  not 
properly  washed  out  would  become  discolored 
by  light,  not  immediately,  perhaps,  but  it 
would  continue  to  discolor  after  once  being 
exposed.     I  have  found  negatives  entirely  de- 
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strojed  when  thai  was  the  case.  Negatives 
not  properly  fixed,  on  turning  them  over  and 
looking  .u  the  back,  generally  shows  whitish 
effect.  Although  three  months  old  the  fixing 
bath  removed  the  discoloration. 

Mr.    DUchochois,      Mr.   Cooper  is  quite 

right.  The  instability  of  hyposulphite  of  sil- 
ver is  well  known. 

Mr.  Bt  i  in  i:r.  There  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  come  from  the  prints  being  made 
on  damp  paper.  If  you  print  on  paper  im- 
mediately after  the  removal  from  the  fuming 
box,  there  will  be  a  deposit  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on  the  negative,  which  causes  it  to  turn  yel- 
low. 

Mr.  HALLENBECK.  The  Scovill  Mfg.  Co. 
have  just  received  the  second  importation  of 
Porcelain  Gelatine  Plates  for  making  trans- 
parencies. 

Mr.  Roche.  I  have  been  working  on  por- 
celain plates  both  polished  and  mat  surface, 
and  coating  them  with  the  same  preparation  I 
use  on  Anthony's  Transparency  plates.  These 
are  of  home  manufacture  and  can  be  had  of 
Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  in  any 
size.*     Adjourned. 


Hyposulphite  as  a  Fixing  Agent 
Is  rather  tolerated  than  loved,  Hence  Dr. 
Liesegang's  recent  experiments  on  fixing 
with  a  solution  of  common  salt  or  a  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride,  or  with  ammo- 
nia, possesses  especial  interest. 

Thus  we  may  briefly  sum  up  his  results  : 
Collodio-chloride  prints,  c  i  t  r  o-chloride 
films,  and  gelatino-bromide  plates,  may 
be  satisfactorily  fixed  by  means  of  a  strong 
solution  of  chloride  of  sodium  (common 
salt)  or  chloride  of  ammonium,  but  the  lat- 
ter is  to  be  preferred.  A  little  ammonia 
added  to  the  bath  expedites  the  fixing 
action. 

Apart  from  the  desirability  of  no  longer 
using  hyposulphite,  it  appears  that  the  am- 
monium chloride  fixing  bath  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  requiring  less  exposure  and  giv- 
ing more  delicacy  in  the  half  tones,  as  little 
or  no  reduction  takes  place  during  fixation. 
It  is  also  stated  that  less  gold  is  required  in 
toning. — London  Photo.  News. 


*  "Mr.  Hallenbeck  would  hceve  liked  had  Mr. 
Roche  "  not  "  made  his  announcement"  supplemen- 
tary to  his,  particularly  when  referring  to  the  home 
manufacture  as  opposed  to  the  imported  article. 


Our  Illustration. 
ABRAHAM    BOO  IRDI  B. 

Everyone  knows  him  and  knows  l 

well  as  one  of  the  heartiest,  jolliest,  best  - 
natured,  whole-souled  men  in  the  trade. 
Read  what  the  N.  Y.  World  says  about 
him.  The  prints  were  made  in  his  own 
establishment  and  on  the  celebrated  N.  P. 
A.  Pense  Extra  Brilliant  Albumen  Paper. 

Mr.  Bogardus  is  one  of  the  happy  lew 
who  can  both  give  and  lake,  jestingly 
speaking  : 

•'  Among  the  veterans  in  the  photographic 
line  must  be  placed  Abraham  Bogaidus,  le 
having  been  "taking  faces"  for  upwaids  of 
forty  yeais.  He  was  born  at  Fi>hkill  sixty- 
two  )ears  ago,  and  came  to  New  York 
when  a  mere  boy.  His  early  life  was  spent 
as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  good  stoie,  but  when  the 
daguerreotype  process  was  discovered  he 
discarded  the  tape  measure  and  studied  the 
art  of  making  pictures.  His  success  was 
great  and  he  did  an  immense  business. 
Eventually,  when  the  more  modern  pho- 
tograph superceded  the  daguerreotype,  he 
conuueted  one  of  the  largest  establishments 
in  the  city  at  Broadway  and  Fourth  Street, 
employing  thirty  assistants.  For  seven 
consecutive  years  he  has  been  re-elected 
President  of  the  National  Photographic  As- 
sociation, and  during  his  photographic  ex- 
perience he  has  taken  the  portraits  of  four 
presidents  and  nearly  all  of  the  houses  of 
Congress.  He  is  a  fine- looking  and  large 
gentleman,  with  full,  gray  beard,  and  al- 
ways wears  a  happy  countenance.  He  is 
good  company  and  quite  a  wit,  which  ren- 
ders him  a  welcome  guest  at  all  of  the 
banquets  of  the  fraternity,  where  his  after- 
dinner  speeches  are  much  applauded." 


Pictures  Received. 
From  Mr.  G.  W.  Floyd,  of  Minneap- 
olis, Minn.,  a  very  excellent  portrait  on  a 
commercially  unknown  plate.  The  pose  is 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  details  aston- 
ishingly preserved.  A  handsome  new  res- 
idence is  also  well  done,  notwithstanding  its 
having  been  a  little  too  near  the  instru- 
ment. 
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Northwestern    Photographic   Stock   Depot. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Dec.  i,  1884. 

To  my  Patrons : 

I  have  to-day  sold  my  business  to  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Shape.  In  taking  leave  of  my  cus- 
tomers, for  whose  liberal  patronage  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks,  I  can  give  them  the 
assurance  that  I  leave  the  business  in  com- 
petent hands.  One  of  my  successors,  Mr. 
W.  C.  Paul,  has  been  with  me  for  seven 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
the  details  of  the  business.  I  would,  there- 
fore, ask  a  continuance  of  your  patronage 
for  the  new  firm. 

The  accounts  and  outstandings  to  date 
are  payable  to  me. 

I   shall  retain  the  laboratory  connected 
with  the  business,  for  the  making  of  chemi- 
cal analysis  only,  and  my  address  will  be  as 
heretofore,  No.  1 1  Grand  Ave. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Gustavus  Bode. 

Referring  to  the  above  card,  we  beg 
leave  to  say  that  we  will  cairy  on  the  busi- 
ness in  all  its  branches,  viz : 

Photographic  stock,  artists'  materials, 
and  the  recovery  of  gold  and  silver  from 
photographers'  waste,  and  that  by  prompt 
attention  to  business,  and  to  the  wishes  of 
our  patrons,  we  shall  strive  to  merit  their 
entire  satisfaction. 

Soliciting  your  valued  orders,  we  are, 
Yours  very  respectfully, 

Paul  &  Shape. 


Balance-Tray  of  Mr.  Leon  Baluze. 

M.  Leon  Baluze  has  constructed  a  bal- 
ance-tray moved  by  clock-work,  which  can 
receive  on  its  movable  platform  a  tray  up  to 
11  x  14  inches.  The  movement  can  be  ac- 
celerated or  retarded.  It  winds  up  as  a 
clock  and  can  run  more  than  an  hour,  and 
works  without  noise  or  jarring.  This  ap- 
paratus can  render  great  service  in  develop- 
ing gelatine  plates,  or  for  other  operations 
when  constant  movement  of  the  liquid  is 
indispensable. — Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photo- 
graphic. 


Lord  Mayor  Nottage, 
Twenty  years  ago  the  man  who  would 
have  predicted  that  photography  was  likely 
to  prove  such  a  stepping-stone  to  fortune 
that  the  high  office  of  Lord  Mayor  would 
be  held  by  one  who  had  attained  a  com- 
manding position  by  the  commercial  pursuit 
of  the  art  would  have  been  a  fair  butt  for 
sarcasm.  Yet,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
such  a  hypothetical  vaticination  has  been 
fulfilled  this  year  in  the  election  of  Alder- 
man Nottage  as  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 
Mr.  Justice  Grove,  acting  in  the  absence  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  at  the  official  recep- 
tion of  his  lordship,  made  a  happy  allusion 
to  the  Stereoscopic  Company,  tracing  the 
invention  of  the  stereoscope  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  discovery  of  the  true  functions 
of  the  eyes  in  binocular  vision,  he  having 
pointed  out  (in  his  treatise  Trattato  delta 
Pittura),  that  each  eye  saw  a  different  pic- 
ture, the  coalescence  of  which  enabled  the 
sensation  of  relief  to  be  felt.  The  speaker 
also  bore  high  testimony  to  the  present  po- 
sition, and  the  possible  future,  of  photogra- 
phy. We  are  sure  that  all  our  readers  will 
join  Mr.  Justice  Grove  in  his  congratula- 
tions to  the  Lord  Mayor  upon  his  acceding 
to  the  dignity  of  the  high  office,  and  they 
cannot  but  possess  a  feeling  of  gratification 
at  the  dignity  ol  their  profession  in  reading 
the  learned  justice's  further  congratulations 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  upon  "  having  in  your 
honorable  pursuit  been  connected  with  mat- 
ters of  such  great  interest,  differing  so  great- 
ly from  the  common  matters  of  business 
with  which  most  Lord  Mayors  have  been 
concerned." — British  Journal  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6,  1884. 

Messrs.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentle?nen  :  In  spite  of  all  any  one  can 
say  or  show,  I  am  convinced  that  for  quick, 
clean,  crisp,  brilliant  work,  the  Eastman 
Specials  cannot  be  equalled  ;  and  I  know 
that  I  but  echo  the  honest  sentiments  of 
hundieds  of  our  fraternity. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  C.  Kenney. 
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Interior  Views. 

We  have  just  been  shown  ;i  series  of 
twenty-one  14  by  17  interior    views   by   Mi 

F.  L.  Howe  that  for  selection  of  light 
and   position   are  absolutely   faultless,  and 

may  well  be  used  by  the  very  best  artists  as 
standards  of  excellence. 

The  chemical  effect  is  exquisite,  and  the 
minting,  toning  and  finishing  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired. 

These  pictures  were  made  with  the  Dall- 
meyer  wide  angle  rectilinear  lens  on  East- 
man's special  plates,  by  the  formula  for  de- 
velopment with  soda  used  and  recommend- 
ed by  Mr.  David  Cooper,  as    published   be 

low  : 

No.  I. 

Anthony's  Sulphite  Sodium 

crystals, 1  lb. 

Distilled  water,        2  qts. 

Anthony's  Pyrogallic  Acid,       .     2  oz. 

No.   2. 
Anthony's  Crystallized  Car- 
bonate ot  Soda,         .     ...     £  lb. 
Water, 2  qts. 

To  develope,  take : 

No.  1, 2  ounces. 

No.  2, 2       " 

Water, 2       " 

For  restraining  over  exposure  use,  to  the 
above  quantity  of  developer,  one-half  to 
one  dram  of 

Beomide  potassium,     .     .        1  ounce. 
Water 6  ounces. 


Photographing  colors  is  a  main  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  in  the  Bulletin  Beige, 
Captain  Abney  once  more  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  Prussian 
blue  to  gelatine  emulsion  makes  it  more 
sensitive  to  the  yellow  than  the  blue;  or, 
to  put  the  matter  more  clearly,  the  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  blue  is  diminished  below 
the  yellow.  Abney  has  found  but  little  or 
no  advantage  in  using  isoenromatic  plates 
for  landscape  work,  and  he  attributes  this 
to  the  fact  that  almost  all  colored  bodies 
reflect  very  much  white  light. —  London 
Photo.  News. 

Vol.  XV.-41 


The  "  Fairy"  Camera. 

Nkw  1  ow  111  B,   Mass. 

Messrs  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen:  Please  find  enclosed  twen- 
ty-five dollars  on  account  ol  the  Fairy  out- 
fit which  you  sent  me  some  time  sil 

I  need  not  say  of  this  compact  little  in- 
strument that  it  is  just  the  thing  for  the 
purpose  intended,  and  I  am  quite  sure  there 
is  nothing  in  the  market  that  can  surpass  it. 
It  should  be  seen  and  used  to  be  appreci- 
ated. 

The  Platyscope  lens  works  like  a  charm, 
nothing  better  being  required  for  the  most 
exacting  prole.-sional  or  amateur.      I  would 
exchange  it  only  lor  another  just  like  it. 
Yours,  etc.,  G.  H.  Loomis. 


M.  De  la  Laurentie  has  written  to  the 
President  of  the  Soeiele  Francaise  de  Photo- 
graphie  concerning  the  necessity  of  uni- 
formity among  photographers  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  creation  of  a  simple  and  cheap 
siandard  sensitoaieter.  The  sensitometric 
scale  co  nposed  of  thin  sheets  of  paper 
superimposed  has  never  given  good  results, 
because,  aside  from  the  variations  in  color 
and  translucency  of  the  paper,  the  action  of 
light  loses  all  proportion  when  a  certain 
number  ol  layers  are  superimposed. 

A  member  of  the  Sjciety  suggested  that 
without  using  the  phosporescent  plates  of 
the  Warnerke  sensitometer,  these  would  be 
a  great  advantage  in  using  graduated  trans- 
lucent scales.  However,  the  great  object  is 
to  have  all  the  graduations  correspond  to  a 
uniform  standard.  The  difficulty  to  over- 
come is  the  creation  of  a  standard  of  light. 
In  the  meantime  M.  de  La  Laurentie  pro- 
poses the  use  of  a  stearine  candle  of  an  indi- 
cated brand,  as  the  best  standard  of  light. — 
Le  Moniteur  de  la  Photographie.  * 


Benzole,  containing  a  small  proportion 
of  resin,  is  said  to  have  the  effect  of  remov- 
ing green  fog,  though  doubt  is  expressed 
as  to  the  part  the  resin  might  play. 

*  Translated  for  the  Bulletin  by  R.  W. 
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Death  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  announce  the 
death  of  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  of  Liver- 
pool, whose  name  as  proprietor  and  publish 
er  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
has  been  more  or  less  familiar  to  the  pho- 
tographic public  since  1854  In  that  year 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Society  started 
a  journal  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Greenwood,  who  at  that  time  was  a  printer 
and  stationer  in  Liverpool.  He  soon  after- 
wards purchased  the  proprietary  rights  in 
the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  which 
was  at  first  issued  monthly  and  then  fort- 
nightly. Over  twenty  years  ago  it  merged 
into  a  weekly  publication,  the  title  having 
been  previously  changed  to  that  of  the 
British  Journal  of  Photography. 

Mr.  Greenwood  devoted  all  his  energies 
to  the  rendering  of  his  journal  one  of  active 
living  interest,  and  indirectly  to  him,  owing 
to  the  encouragement  he  gave  to  experi- 
mentalists and  scientific  and  practical  writers, 
is  the  art  greatly  indebted  for  the  advanced 
state  in  which  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Greenwood  was  attentive  to  the  rou- 
tine matters  of  evey  department  of  his  ex- 
tensive business  to  a  degree  that  was  per- 
fectly astonishing,  and  he  was  an  indefatig- 
able correspondent,  his  letters  being  models 
of  elegant  English  composition. 

In  business  matters  he  was  strict  and  up- 
right— promptness,  integrity  and  punctilio 
were  recognized  characteristics  of  our  de- 
ceased friend.  In  social  life  he  was  kind 
and  hospitable,  and  unremitting  in  his  en- 
deavors to  make  visitors  from  a  distance 
forget  that  they  were  among  strangers.  Our 
Mr.  Edward  Anthony  during  a  visit  to 
Europe  some  time  ago  had  ample  oppor 
tunity  of  ascertaining  this  of  Mr.  Green- 
wood's disposition,  and  a  warm  feeling  of 
friendship  had  ever  existed  between  him 
and  us. 

A  few  months  ago  he  received  a  severe 
domestic  blow  by  the  death  of  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  and  this 


induced  such  lowness  of  spirits  as  to  render 
him  incapable  of  coping  with  an  attack  of 
sickness  from  which  under  other  circum- 
stances he  would  probably  have  soon  rallied. 
His  age  exceeded  sixty  years,  and  up  to  the 
period  of  his  domestic  loss  was  a  man  of 
iron  constitution,  his  mental  and  intellec- 
tual vigor  remaining  unimpaired  to  the  last. 
He  leaves  a  large  family,  one  of  his  son's 
being  grown  to  manhood. 


Dialogue. 

SCENE    IN    A'  DARKROOM. 

Demonstrator  about  to  develope  a  plate, 
first  proceeds  to  wash  thoroughly  before 
placing  in  the  developer. 

Mr.  I)iterrogation  Point.  —  Now,  Mr. 
Demonstrator,  why  do  you  wash  that  plate 
so  much  before  development  ? 

Demonstrator. — Well,  you  know,  our  ex- 
posure was  very  rapid  and  I  want  to  get  all 
I  can  out  of  the  plate,  and  I  find  that  a 
thorough  washing  before  development  en- 
ables me  to  secure  almost  twice  as  good  a 
result  with  a  normal  developer  as  I  could 
by  using  a  very  strong  developer  without 
previous  washing. 

Mr.  [.  O.  Point.— -You  don't  say  so. 
Why,  I  have  always  supposed  that  washing 
before  development  would  partially  destroy 
the  image. 

Demonstrator. —  What  gave  you  that  im- 
pression ? 

Mr.  I.  O.  Point. — Well ;  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  would  wash  away  a 
good  deal  of  the  free  silver,  as  it  would  on 
the  wet  plate,  you  know. 

De?nonstrator . —  But  this  is  a  dry  plate, 
and  there  is  no  free  silver,  at  least  not  in  a 
form  that  is  soluble  in  water. 

Mr.  I.  O.  Point.  —  Well,  now  I  know 
what  you  expect  to  get  by  washing,  but  I 
would  like  to  know  what  reason  there  is  for 
your  expecting  that  result? 

Demonstrator.  —  Now  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  my  reason,  and  if  you  are  satisfied 
when  the  result  is  produced  that  it  is  satis- 
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factory  you  can  credit  me  with  an  idea.     If 

it  isn't  just  as  1  say,  you  are  at  liberty  to  dis- 
count or  protest  my  draft  on  your  credulity. 

Mr.  I.  O.  Point. — All  right  ;  go  ahead,  I 
am  all  attention. 

Demonstrator. — [.shall  try  to  be  as  defi- 
nite in  my  statement  as  possible  ;  but  if  I 
should  say  anything  that  isn't  quite  lucid,  just 
say  so,  and  I  will  try  to  filter  out  the  cause 
of  misunderstanding. 

Mr.  I.  0.  Point.—  Exactly. 

Demonstrator. — As  I  was  about  to  re- 
mark my  reason  for  adopting  this  method 
is  due  to  the  investigation  of  a  theory  I 
have  always  held  relative  to  the  action  of 
light  on  a  gelatino- bromide  plate.  I  have 
felt  convinced  by  several  facts  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  dry  plate  that  the 
action  of  light  caused  a  decomposition  of 
the  bromide  of  silver,  the  silver  being  de- 
posited in  a  slightly  oxidized  metallic  form, 
while  the  bromine  being  liberated,  remains 
in  the  film  in  a  form  partially  soluble  when 
washed  in  water.  The  partial  removal  of 
this  bromine  by  washing  reduces  the  re- 
tarding influence  on  development,  and  gives 
the  appearance  of  increased  time  to  the 
image.  A  result  even  better  may  be  ob- 
tained by  first  flowing  the  plate  with  a 
solution  of  sal  soda,  ten  grains  to  the 
ounce,  for  about  thirty  seconds ;  this  changes 
the  bromine  present  in  the  film  into  bromide 
of  sodium,  which  being  very  soluble  in  water 
enables  one  to  completely  remove  all  the 
bromine  present  with  corresponding  advant- 
age in  the  result  after  development. 

Mr.  I.  O.  Point. — This  certainly  seems 
to  be  a  sensible  proposition,  and  1  see  many 
advantages  in  its  use  ;  but  I  would  like  to 
know  something  further  on  this  actiun  of 
light.  You  said  there  were  several  facts 
upon  which  you  based  this  theory  ;  do  you 
mind  mentioning  them  ? 

Demonstrator. — Certainly  not.  The  first 
is — The  presence  of  bromide  of  sodium  in  a 
soda  developer  when  nothing  of  the  kind 
had  been  placed  in  the  solution. 

Secondly.— The  odor  of  bromine,  which  is 
exhaled  from  a  gelatine  plate  only  after  it 
has  been  exposed  to  the  light  and  then 
dampened. 


Thirdly.— The  action  which  I  have  just 

been  explaining  to  you  as  the  result  of  (low- 
ing with  soda  and  then  washing. 

Mr.  O.  J.  Paint.—  These  certainly  seem 
to  be  good  reasons  ;  and,  as  you  call  them 
facts,  I  am  inclined  to  respect  them  and  give 
them  a  trial. 

Demonstrator. — I  hope  you  will,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  if  any  of  your  friends  would  like 
to  inquire  further  1  will  try  to  explain  my 
position  more  in  detail  in  the  columns  of 
the  Bulletin. 


Bichromate  of  potash  in  several  in- 
stances proved  very  detrimental  to  those 
who  have  been  obliged  to  engage  in  its 
use  or  manufacture.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, seem  to  enjoy  perfect  immunity  even 
from  constant  use,  while  others  are  afflicted 
fearfully.  One  gentleman  known  to  us  in 
this  city  has  for  years  endured  untold  ago- 
nies, and  been  obliged  to  seclude  himself 
altogether  at  times  by  reason  of  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  scratch  the  offending  cu- 
ticle on  the  hands  and  other  more  inconve- 
nient portions  of  the  body.  It  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  him  when  obliged  to  pre- 
sent himself  with  all  his  digits  bound  up  in 
cloths.  So  troublesome  did  this  become 
that  he  was  at  times  obliged  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  presence  of  ladies  entirely.  In 
Europe  it  seems  the  workmen  employed 
in  its  manufacture  have  by  inhaling  it  lost 
the  septum  of  the  nose,  and  then  strange  to 
say,  the  trouble  ended.  Snuff  has  been  found 
a  preventie  for  this  form  of  the  disease  and 
rubber  gloves  or  finger  cots  are  recommen- 
ded for  the  hands,  especially  if  the  skin  be 
punctured  or  abraded. 


The  artistic  in  photography  seems  to  be 
gaining  ground  rapidly,  for  descriptions 
seem  no  longer  to  be  sufficient,  and  to  be 
acceptable  they  must  now  be  accompanied 
by  sketches.  Some  of  them  are  quite  in- 
structive in  affording  a  ready  idea  of  the 
composition  though  scarcely  flattering,  one 
would  think,  to  the  persons  they  are  suppos- 
to  represent.  Cannot  some  better  method 
be  adopted? 
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Apparatus  is  again  receiving  attention 
and  medals  are  proposed  for  deserving  nov- 
elties exhibited.  Should  not  the  Fairy 
Camera  be  awarded  one? 


We  regret  to  learn  of  the  death  of  the  5- 
year  old  daughter  of  Mr.  George  R.  Angell, 
Miss  Florence  Catherine  Angell,  on  the 
2nd  inst. 


Cincinnati,  Sept.  24,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gentlemen :  The  camera  came  on  time 
and  I  was  very  glad  to  get  it.  I  used  up 
nearly  all  ihe  plates  1  had  with  me  on  my 
trip  of  five  weeks.  This  camera  (the  detec- 
tive) is  just  the  thing  for  a  traveller  to  carry- 
It  should  have  been  called  the  "Tourist's 
Camera."  I  have  developed  eighteen  good 
clear  plates  since  I  returned.  I  have  had 
three  or  four  different  cameras,  but  this  one 
is  the  only  one  I  shall  carry  on  long  trips. 
Very  respectfully, 

Henry  H.  Vail. 


To  The  Unknown 

Editor  of  tht  Amateur  Photographer. 

Greeting:  —  Mr.  McGeorge  herewith 
tenders  his  acknowledgements  for  so  many 
kind  notices.  But  one  statement  at  least 
seems  to  have  been  misunderstood.  Over 
ten  thousand  journals  of  different  kinds  are 
actually  catalogutd  here,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  01. e  which  has  not  said  a 
good  word  for  photography  since  the  intro- 
duction of  gelatino-bromide,  and  they  would 
do  so  again  should  occasion  offer.      Fact. 


Caskell's  Hand  Book  of  Useful 
Inloimation. 
We  have  just  received  from  the  publish- 
ers a  book  with  the  above  named  title.  It 
contains  Statistical  Tables  ol  Practical  Val- 
ue for  all  classes  of  workers  in  every  depart- 
ment of  human  effort,  and  a  compilation  of 
facts  for  ready  reference  on  various  subjects. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by  mail,  post- 
paid, on  receipt  of  25  cents,  by 

Geo.  W .  Ugh. vie,  Publishers, 
230  Lake  St  ,  Chicago,  III. 


Herr  Karl  Klauser,  of  "Farmington, 
Conn,  has  favored  us  with  a  neat  little  cir- 
cular, which  indicates  much  greater  activity 
than  many  posesss  o  r  'believe  possible. 
His  productions  are  very  highly  compli- 
mented by  many  well  knonw  authorities. 


The  advantages  of  the  decimal  system  of 
weights  and  measures  are  daily  becoming 
more  apparent.  The  fact  that  a  gram  by 
weight  is  practically  the  equivalent  in  quan- 
tity of  a  centimeter  by  measurement  ought 
to  be  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  its  imme- 
diate adoption. 


Oakland,  Me.,  Dee.  16,  1884. 

Messrs.  E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co. 

Gents  :  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  favor  of 
Eastman's  Dry  Plates,  and  perhaps  some 
one  may  profit  by  my  experience.  A  year 
ago  I  had  trouble  with  them.  I  developed 
in  a  white  porcelain  tray.  They  all  fogged. 
This  winter  I  tried  them  again  and  used  a 
black  japanned  tray  and  have  had  no 
trouble.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact.  I  tried 
a  5  x  7  plate,  made  two  exposures  just  alike, 
cut  them  apart  and  developed  one  in  the 
black  tray  and  got  a  good  negative ;  the 
other  1  developed  in  a  white  tray,  and  had 
a  foggy,  thin  negative.  I  have  no  trouble 
now,  and  would  not  change  back  to  wet 
plates  for  anything.     Yours,  etc., 

G.  Robinson. 


The  paper  of  Mr.  Duchochois  in  our 
present  number  is  one  that  will  repay  care- 
ful perusal,  especially  by  those  who  have  not 
already  mastered  elementary  chemistry.  The 
statements  are  singularly  clear,  definite  and 
succinct.  These  essays  will  surely  prove  un- 
usually interesting  and  useful,  and  worthy  of 
strict  preservation. 


A  new  Photographic  Association  at  Bir- 
kenhead, England,  is  announced  with  Mr.  J. 
A.  Forrest  at  its  head. 


One  of  our  delighted  friends  has  broken 
out  into  poetry.  The  verses  will  be  found 
on  the  20th  page  of  advertisements. 


Special  Notices. 


New   York  (  rayon  <  umpuiiy . 

Many  photographers  having  expressed  a  want  of 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  enlargements  finished 
u  —  *  ko.k  Crayon  Company  propose 

10  furnish  them  of  artistic  merit  and  at  reasonable 

prices,  as  follows  : 

ii  x  14  and  14  x  17  inches,  $5  00  to  $  15  00 

16  x  20,  18  x  22  and  25  x  30  inches,    $18  00  to  $25  to 

Extra  Jor  Permanent  Solar  Enlargements 

Mounted  on  Stretcher  with  Muslin,  by 

the  Platinotype  Process: 

11  x  14,  $2  00  ;     14  x  17,  §2  50  :     16  x  20,  $2  60  ; 

18  x  22,  $2  90  ;  25  x  30,  $4  00. 
Solar  negatives,  if  furnished,  75  cents  extra.     All 
orders  should  be  addressed  to 

E.  &  H.  T.  Anthony  &  Co  ,  Sole  Agents. 

The    Photographisches    Uoclien- 

bliltt — Is  tiie  name  of  a  sixteen  page  German  jour- 
nal edited  by  Dr.  F.  Stolze,  and  issued  weekly  in 
Berlin.  We  shall  lc  happy  to  receive  sub5cripiijns 
lor  it,  the  rate  being  10  nnrks,  equal  to  $2  60.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  the  name  of  Dr.  Stoize  is 
one  of  tne  most  prjnnneiu  in  Germ  my  in  connection 
with  photography. 

1  wish  to  solicit  the  correspondence  ol  a  retoucher 
in  Northern  or  Western  New  York.  Send  samples 
of  woik.  1  wish  it  distinctly  understood  that  none 
but  stuh  as  can  do  work  equal  to  the  best  in  tne 
country  need  trouole  themselves.     Address 

P.  (J.  Box  1216,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


PLATINOTYPE  MATERIAL!!!. 

Having  increased  my  facilities  for  the  manufacture 
fj  platinotype  salts,  etc  ,  1  am  now  prepared  to  fur- 
ni  sh  licensees  and  others,  wiih  all  materials  for  Wil- 
lis'.-platinotype  process,  at  reduced  prices. 

Materials  for  tr.e  above  process  are  not  patented, 
and  consequently,  free  to  all. 

Thos.  H.  McCollin. 

Manufacturer,  Importer  and  Dealer  in  all  photo- 
graphicic  supplies. 


Wanted- -By  a  young  man  a  position  as  photo. 
Printer      Thoroughly  understands  the  business,  has 
four  years'  experience.      For  further  particulars 
Address  George  E.  Comstock, 

19  Russell  Ave.  ,  Bridgport,Con. 


Priming   and    mounting  for   Amateurs  and 
Trade.     Negatives  and  Enlargements. 

P  .  C.  Duchochois,  Conunercial  Photo. 

123  Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  City 


the 


blow  to  Palm  Pliotojfruphs. 

BV    GKOKGfl    11.  AYRBS,  Artist. 

Price  again  reduced  to  $1  00.  Revised,  enlarged, 
improved  and  brought  up  to  every  present  reqi inc- 
ident of  our  art. 

"  Mr.  Ayrts  has  successfully  made  his  work  the 
book  for  beginners." 

"  Not  the  production  of  a  mere  compiler  or  editor, 
but  of  a  practical  artist:' 

"  Nothing  irrelevant,  obsolete  or  ^'Woms." —  Phil- 
adelphia Photographer. 


Big  Chance.— $300.  I  have  a  good  lighted, 
well  arranged  Photo.  Gallery  for  sale  ;  very  handy 
for  working.  I  have  run  it  for  nine  and  one-half 
years.  Good  location  ;  good  country,  2,500  inhab- 
tanis.     For  particulars  address 

C.  &  S  ,  Box  11,  Mendota. 

La  Salle  Co  ,  111. 


41  Pratical  Photographer  of  long  ex 
penence,  will  accept  a  situation  as  Operator  in  some 
first-class  gallery.     Address  Photo., 

Care  P.  Smith  <&  Co., 

Columbus,  O. 


Gallery  Wanted.— Anyone  having  a  gallery 
with  good  light  for  sale  for  from  $800  to  §1,000  can 
hear  of  a  cash  purchaser  by  addressing 

J.  F.  Bre.Vgel, 
P.  O.  Box  1.  Rondout,  N.  Y, 

Marshall's  (sol id) ,C rayon  Portraits 

excel  all  others  in  delicacy,  brilliancy  and  correct- 
ness.    Circular  an  1  specimen  of  shading^free. 
A.  G.  Marshall, 

Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


An  operator,  retoucher  and  printer,  well  posted 
in  every  branch,  desires  an  engagement.  Eight 
years  experience  ;  temperate.  Salary  §12.  per 
week.  S    J.  Doughan 

Norwalk.  Con. 


Situation    Wanted.— An  Experienced  Pho- 
tographer, competent  in  all  the  branches  of  the  busi- 
ness wants  a  permanent  situation.     Address  at  once 
Retoucher  L., 
Care  G.  Cramer 
icoi  S.  5th  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Fairy  Camera. 

It  has  long  been  our  desire  to  place  before  the  public  a  camera  that  would  at  once  em- 
brace these  most  necessary  requirements — portability,  compactness,  and  strength,  combined 
with  beauty  and  accuracy  of  working. 

Hitherto  the  nearest  approach  to  this  has  been  the  "Novel"  camera,  which  for  a  time 
seemed  to  be  everything  that  could  be  desired.  But  urgent  calls  for  something  still  better  were 
frequently  made,  and  we  therefore  devised  the  Fairy  Camera,  by  far  the  most  attractive  an  J 
elegant  piece  of  apparatus  of  its  kind  ever  offered.  In  presenting  it  we  invite  attention  to  the 
following  advantages  it  possesses  over  all  others. 


WITH    STEREO.    ATTACHMENTS,  WHEN    USED    HORIZONTALLY. 

Strength. — They  are  put  together  as  rigidly  as  wood  and  metal  will  admit  of,  and  are 
therefore  perfectly  rigid. 

Compactness. — They  occupy  less  space  than  any  other  view  cameras  of  the  same  capacity, 
and  the  plate-holders  actually  require  little  more  than  one-half  the  room  of  the  lightest  of 
any  others  in  use.  The  plate-holders  are  made  of  hard  wood,  with  metal  carriers  for  the  plates, 
and  fitted  with  all  the  later  improvements. 


5x8    WITH    STEREO.    ATTACHMENTS,  USED    VERTICALLY. 

Portability. — The  small  compass  to  which  they  may  be  reduced  render  them  in  this  re- 
spect incomparably  superior  to  any.  They  are  packed  in  canvas-covered  wooden  cases — and 
each  double  plate-holder  has  its  own  compartment.  The  cover  of  the  case  telescopes  over 
its  body* 
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-2- 
SeveraJ  new  features  have  been  availed  of  In  the  construction  of  this.camera,  to     il      The 
bed  ma;  be  Instantlj   rendered  rigid,  without  tit  us<  '  ■  l"-1"'  "'  llo,,u 

that   hold  the  two  sections  of  the  bed   with   great  firmness. 

..//v._Th,-  rabbet  commonly  found  on  the  plate-holder  Ea  dispensed  with,  and 
it  is  placed  on  the  camera,  thus  saving  the  otherwise  additional  weight  rendered  ne 
for  twelve  such   rabbets  when  made  on  the  plate-holders  (two  on   each  of  the  sis:   usually 

raniocl),    and    the    no    inconsiderable    item    of  three-quarters  of  an  inch   in  bulk. 

Third.— The  Camera  is  focussed  with  a  long,  continuous  metallic   rack,  cog  wheel  and 
pinion,  the  latter  being  held  firmly  in  position  by  a  binding  screw. 

The   ground  glass   swings   backward  in   its  frame,  like  that  in  the  regular  Novel  Camera, 


WITHOUT  STEREO.  ATTACHMENT. 

and  is  held  tightly  in  position  by  metallic  spring  comers.  When,  windy,  this  is  a  decided 
advantage. 

The  Fairy  Camera  is  made  in  finely  polished  mahogany,  the  metal  work  being  nickel- 
plated,   thus  making  it  the  most  elegant  and  perfect  camera  known. 

At  prere  t  they  may  be  had  in  four  sizes,  as  follows  : 


Including  one  Double  Dry  Plate-Holder. 

AH  x  6>£,  without  stereo,  attachments,  $40  00 

5x8,         "             "  4200 

5x8,  with               "                  '  42  00 

6}£  x  8%,  "               "                  "  45  00 

8  x  10,     "                "                  "  50  00 


Including  six  Double  Dry  Plate-Holders. 

4.%  x  6%,  without  stereo,  attachments,  $52  00 

5x8,         "             "                 "  5500 

5x8,  with              "                 "  55  00 

6>^x8^,   "               "                 "  6500 

8x10,     "                "                 "  7500 


500 
6  00 


Fairy  Plate-Holders  only. 
4%x6%,  each, $3  co  |  6%  x  SM,     "         

5x8,         "  3  00  I      8  x  10,        "  

Naturally,  those  without  stereoscopic  attachments  are  still  lighter  and  a  trifle  more  com- 
pact than  those  with,  and  may  be  preferred  by  persons  who  desire  to  make  single  portraits  or 
views  only. 


&■  FOR  *  SALE  *  BY  *  ALL  !  DEALERS.  1* 


E.   &  H.T.  Anthony  &  Co., 


59!  Broadway,  NEW  YORK. 
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MILWAUKEE. 

(Sn< c< 8> ci s  to    O US TATl ~S  Ji ODE.) 

NnrthwEstern   Photographic     WarEtinusE, 
^nd  Bhexnichl  Laboratory, 

NO.  11   GRAND  AVENUE,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

A  FULZ  LINE  OF 

Photographic  Goods, 

EMBRACING 

APPARATUS,  CHEMICALS , 

GLASS,  ALBUMENIZED  PAPERS, 

FEAMES  ALBUMS,  VIEWS,  ETC. 


tta-SPECIALTY.-^a 

Nitrate  of  Silver  and  Chloride  of  Gjld  made  for  photographic  purftjses.      Gold  and  Sil 
ver  Wastes  refined.     Satisfaction  guaranteed.     Send  for  Price  List. 


Photographic  Enlargements 

BY     ELECTRIC     LIGHT, 

65    EAST   NINTH    STREET, 

"First  Door  West  of  Broadway.  NEW     TOUK. 

— Send  for  JPr ice- List. — 


G.   S.  WOOLMAN, 

it©  Fulton  Street,  HG'<0   T/OFJK- 

Microscopes,  Telescopes  and  all  Optical  Instruments. 

ALSO, 

Mathematical  Instruments  and  Drawing  Materials  of  all  kinds. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Priced  Catalogue  sent  upon  receipt  of  sump.— 
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